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In The Junior High School 


Modern Art Can Be Popular 


GUIDED PUPIL ACTIVITY CAN BE HELPFUL 
By Miss M. H. Reid, J. C. Price Jr. H. S., Greensboro 


For some time the Ninth grade 
students and I have been beseiged 
with numerous questions by visi- 
tors to the Art Room. One of the 
questions we were most frequently 
asked by students and teachers 
when viewing our display of Modern 
or Abstract paintings ‘was, “what 
is it supposed to be?” This question 
was often followed by the state- 
ment, “It doesn’t look like anything 
to me.” Often we had time for an 
explanation and then again, time 
would not permit us to explain in 
detail what the artist was trying to 
do. Yet, we recognized an immediate 
need for some planned effort for 
answering the many queries on 
Modern Painting and also for stim- 
ulating an interest in learning more 
about this subject. 

After several discussions with 
the Ninth Grade Art students, we 
decided on an original skit to be 
presented at an assembly hour. 
Rather than offer all of our explan- 
ations of Modern Painting in one 
sitting, only two points were stres- 
sed in our skit. We would like to 
share with you our first in a series 
of skits designed for helping the 
Price School Family understand 
Modern Painting. 

Introduction to Skit 

From mere observation, all of us 
are aware of the significant part 
Art plays in making our lives more 
enjoyable. One has only to look 
around at our beautiful cars, house- 
hold furniture and gadgets, schools 
and churches to find that all have 
been designed to bring us beauty 
and pleasure through line, form and 
color; as well as to provide conven- 
iences. 

However, there is another aspect 
of Art that we have done little 
about understanding .... Modern 
Painting. It confronts us daily in 
our magazines, books, libraries, and 
television. To give you some poin- 
ters on how to understand this type 
of painting, go with us on a short 
trip. As the scene opens, two girls 
are meeting each other to attend 
an exhibit. 

SCENE I: In front of the Library 


at A. & T. College. 

HELEN: Hello Louise! I am cer- 
tainly glad you decided to accom- 
pany me on my visit to the Art 
exhibit at A. & T.’s Library. You 
know, they are exhibiting some 
student’s work in Modern Painting. 

LOUISE: I don’t know how I ever 
let you persuade me to come along 
as I am missing my favorite T. V. 
program. 

SCENE II: The Art Gallery in 
A. & T.’s Library. 

HELEN: Oh! Here we are. I 
have become quite interested in 
Modern Painting. I have done sev- 
eral canvases myself. Don’t you 
like Modern Painting? 

LOUISE: Like it? What is there 
to like? It doesn’t look like anything 
to me. Why some of these paintings 
called Modern Art look like a two 
year old has done them. They cer- 
tainly don’t show any skill or tal- 
ent. 

HELEN: I can understand how 
you feel. I used to have the same 
opinion you have about Modern 
Painting. That is, before I began 
painting in that manner. But first, 
let’s continue looking, and I’ll try 
to give you some tips for under- 
standing the type of work we see 
in this exhibit. (The girls look 
around, encounter two other class- 
mates. They finish looking and take 
a seat to rest and talk.) 

LOUISE: You were to give me 
some tips, remember? But I am 
warning you, I’m hard to convince. 
What good is a painting if you can’t 
recognize what it is? 

HELEN: Some paintings are 
easy, like reading a primer, and 
some are difficult like stories with 
long words. Modern artists are 
pioneers in the same sense as SCi- 
entists, inventors and explorers. 
This means that Modern Painting is 
more difficult and often more ex- 
citing than the paintings we are 
accustomed to seeing. We know that 
as famous as the painting, ‘‘Whist- 
ler’s Mother” is, it was first rejected 
by the public because Whistler 
called his painting an “Arrange- 
ment in Gray”’’. Now it is proclaimed 
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as a great painting. 

LOUISE: You are right about 
Modern Painting being difficult. 

HELEN: Realistic paintings are 
like taking a picture. I admit it 
takes skill to reproduce a scene in 
it’s likeness, a skill everyone does 
not possess. But have you stopped 
to think that the same scene may 
be captured in a moment just by 
clicking a camera? 

LOUISE: That much I agree 
upon. 

HELEN: It takes imagination to 
create a symbol that represents a 
mood, landscape or problems of our 
modern world. 

LOUISE: How does the modern 
artist do this? 

HELEN: There are many ways 
he could go about achieving this. 
However, the modern artist is pri- 
marily concerned with the control, 
selection and organization of color, 
line and form. This takes much 
more time and thought than paint- 
ing a realistic scene. The colors in 
nature have already been selected 
for you. In the modern painting, 
the artist has to select the colors, 
and then carefully plan how to 
place these colors next to each 
other. 

LOUISE: But aren’t all artists 
concerned with this? 

HELEN: Yes, but I believe the 
manner in which the modern ar- 
tist arranges colors has a great deal 
to do with creating the mood of the 
picture and developing the lines and 
shapes of the painting. Let’s look 
at this painting. (See Number 1) 
It doesn’t say so, but this painting 
suggests a tornado. You don’t see 
houses blowing over or trees falling, 
but the shape of the large mass 
gives one a feeling of the bigness 
and fierceness of the funnel that 
brings a tornado. The coloring* of 
the sky also suggests a storm. Now 
look at this painting. (See Number 
2) Even without looking at the 
title, one can get a spiritual or 
heavenly feeling by the artist’s 
choice of light airy colors.* Then 
the shapes that point upwards gives 
one the illusion of church windows. 
This painting called “Deep 
Thought” suggests the figure of a 
man with head bent. (See Number 
3) The mood of his thoughts is 
revealed by the dark somber colors* 


* Actual paintings are in color. The first, 
third and fourth paintings are by Ninth Grade 


Students in the J. C. Price Junior High School. 
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of green and brown. In contrast, 
the gay colors in rhythmic patterns 
Suggest the mood of gayness and 
hilarity that one would expect at 
a “Masquerade Party.” (See Num- 
ber 4) 

LOUISE: I am beginning to see 
what you mean when you say the 
modern artist uses colors to create 
moods and feelings. 

HELEN: Oh, there’s Rosa. May- 
be she can help me sell you on the 
idea of Modern Painting. Rosa! 
Come over for minute, will you? I 
was just trying to give Louise some 
pointers on understanding Modern 
Painting. Maybe you can help me. 

ROSA: Well, one of the reasons 

like Modern Painting, because it 
truly gives one the chance to ex- 
ercise freedom ... and freedom 
means democracy in action. In a 
realistic painting one must try to 
see what the artist is trying to re- 
present in nature. However, in a 
modern painting, one may see what 
he wants to see in the picture. The 
colors and shapes may appear to 
be one thing to one individual, and 
to another it may have an alto- 
gether different meaning. Who can 
say which is wrong. Yet, both have 
had some reaction and artistic ex- 





perience with the painting. 

LOUISE: You mean that both 
the artist and the spectator parti- 
cipate in a creative experience and 
find pleasure? 

ROSA: You are right Louise! 

LOUISE: Helen you cannot im- 
agine how glad I am that you 
persuaded me to come with you on 
this trip to the art gallery. Now, 
I shall know what to look for when 
I see Modern Paintings in maga- 
zines, books and advertising I read. 
How could I ever have said that 
Modern Painting looked like a two 
year old’s work. 

HELEN: That’s because you had 
no one to tell you what to look for. 
This isn’t by any means all of un- 
derstanding Modern Painting, but 
it is something for you to start with 
and to stimulate you to want to 
learn more about Modern Painting. 
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The Exceptionality Of 


Association fiim 


MIKE MAKES HIS MARK 


THE DELINQUENT 


By William C. Kvaraceus, Director 


We Americans motivated by two 
basic principles, have undertaken 
the difficult task of educating all 
the children of all the people. These 
two principles involve the following 
concepts: (1) the dignity and 
worth of each human personality ; 
(2) belief in the rational or scien- 
tific method. In other words, we 
believe that there is no such thing 
as human rubbish and we have 
faith in facts and in research 
methodology to lead us to the right 
answer. 

However, universal educational 
opportunity only begins to be a- 
chieved when we extend instruction- 
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“NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project 


al services to all exceptional chil- 
dren. The term “exceptional child” 
is applied to all those youngsters 
who need special adjustive services 
because of their physical, intellec- 
tual, or personal-social differences 
from other children. 
How good a job are we doing at 
present? As well as we can tell, 
from spot checks that have been 
made, it is estimated that one 
eighth of the school population 
would fall into one of the many 
areas of exceptionality. This would 
mean that in any city or town about 
one child in twelve needs special 
provisions if we are to provide equal 


The 


educational opportunity for all. Yet 
recent surveys by the U. 8S. Office 
of Education indicate that only 
eighteen per cent of the large num- 
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NEA INITIATES JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PROJECT 


The author of this article, Dr. 
William C. Kvaraceus, is on leave 
from Boston University to direct 
a special project initiated this 
fall by the National Education 
Association to help schools deal 
with problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

In carrying out this project, 
the NEA will seek to profit from 
projects now under way, to distill 
research findings, to identify 
good practices, and to make re- | 
commendations which will con- 
tribute to the welfare of both 
teachers and children. 

Dr. Kvaraceus is the author of 
a 32-page booklet, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, published this October 
by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and_ the 
American Educational Research 
Association as Number 15 in the 
series What Research Says to 
the Teacher (25¢). 
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ber of children needing special help 
are being adequately served. Rough- 
ly this means that only one child 
in five who needs special services 
is actually getting special aid. With 
the delinquent offender our record 
is not this good. In other words, 
these children are presently hidden 
in the regular classrooms. They are 
frequently themselves very con- 
fused and more often than not are 
confusing the teachers. 


The deviate or very different 
child has an extremely difficult time 
in our culture of cosmetics and con- 
formity. The child who is different, 
difficult or unattractive, all to fre- 
quently is misunderstood, misjudg- 
ed, and very often rejected in the 
community. This is particularly 
true of the delinquent who, thereby, 
presents some special problems. 

The delinquent is a rebellious 
child, full of hate and hostility. But 
he is often met with equal hate and 
hostility on the part of the adult 
community. This emotional involve- 
ment makes an objective and ther- 
apeutic climate difficult to attain. 
Typically, the press and lay opinions 
—in the guise of a common sense 
approach, as seen in the curfew, 
woodshed, thro-the-rowdies-out-of- 
school appeals — represent not so 
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much an attack on the delinquency 
problem as an out-and-out attack 
against the juvenile delinquent him- 
self. 

Similarly, teachers report in a 
west coast study that, given the 
choice, they would least prefer to 
work with overt-aggressive offen- 
der, aS against all other types of 
deviate children. In other words, 
the delinquent tends to be “low man 
on the totem pole” of acceptability 
in the classroom. This is well illus- 
trated by the mass expulsion of 
delinquents in at least one large 
city in the United States. 

Of all exceptional children, the 
delinquent—more than others—de- 
fies precise definition. It is difficult 
on the continuum of behavior—mis- 
behavior — delinquency to draw a 
line between mischief and delin- 
quency. The difference may only 
reflect a difference in the irritabil- 
ity level or the tolerance level of 
the authority figure. Hence, delin- 
quency trends—up or down—may 
reflect a shift in the “get-tough” 
policy in dealing with young of- 
fenders, rather than in any real in- 
crease or decrease in the incidence 
of delinquent behavior. 


With the behav- 
ioral deviates more 
than with handicap- 
ped children, there 
is a heavy social- 
environmental - cul- 
tural involvement. 
Even when the de- 
linquent act is con- 
ceived as an interac- 
tion between the 
factors under the 
skin with factors in 
the environment, 
the tendency has 
been to over-empha- 
size the variables in 
the personal make- 
up, and to overlook 
the cultural and 
sub-cultural forces 
that act aS power- 
ful determinants of 
behavior and mis- 
behavior. 


The community 
Willetace: Sits; eres 
sponsibility to de- 
linquent children 
only when it sets 
up systematic tech- 
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niques to uncover these children 
at an early date, to study and 
diagnose their needs, and to utilize 
all the community’s resources in 
helping and treating them. This 
should not be a hit-or-miss busi- 
ness. It must be a systematic and 
scientific search for vulnerable chil- 
dren and for children who need help. 
This must be followed by a program 
of aid in which all the professional 
personnel in the community take a 
positive point of view, and combine, 
through effective teamwork, to help 
the individual deviate child. Only 
when such help is forthcoming to 
all deviate children, including the 
delinquent, can we truly say that 
we have achieved universal educa- 
tion in the United States. 


The NEA has added many 
special services under the expand- 
ed Program Adopted at Philade- 
phia in 1957. In addition to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Project NEA 
has initiated Instructional Con- 
ferences with a regional emphasis, 
public relations projects in co- 
operation with the communications 
net-works, and other significant 
new services. 


Individual attention to the needs of execeptional children 


is essential in combating delinquency. 
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Classroom Discipline 


By Charles I. Bland, West Elm St. Junior High School, Goldsboro 


As a people, we are crossing the 
threshold of wider participation in 
the world. We are in a transitional 
stage; what we do in our class- 
rooms, as teachers, will be reflected 
in the lives of our students, and 
can be traced to our “sins of com- 
mission or omission.” It is not a 
question, but a fact, that our stu- 
dents are standing up to be counted 
in this day, therefore, as a class- 
room teacher of some degree of ex- 
perience, I believe that we in the 
profession of teaching should give 
a serious look at the old problem 
of classroom discipline in a new 
light. Many problems of tension are 
rising upon the educational horizon 
among teenagers which demand im- 
mediate reevaluation of our think- 
ing and action. The wonderful 
words of Solomon are still as true 
today as they were years ago: 
“Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.” 


Webster’s dictionary gives the 
following four definitions of disci- 
.pline, as the most common of eight 
meanings listed. 


1. Treatment suited to a disciple 
or learner; education; development 
of the faculties by instructing and 
exercise, 


2. Training to act in accordance 
with established rules ; accustoming 
to systematic and regular action; 
drill. 

3. Subjection to rule; submissive- 
ness to order and control; habit of 
obedience. 

4. Correction; chastisement in- 
flicted by way of correction and 
training; hence, training through 
suffering. 

We note that the first two defini- 
tions are relatively broad, and that 
they do not necessarily imply the 
imposition of the will of one person 
upon another; neither do they pre- 
scribe a specific method. “Treat- 
ment... -Hducation”,” “lrainine’, 
“ Accustoming ”, ‘‘ Development ”’, 
may or may not be methods com- 
patible with self-respect, integrity, 
and relative freedom of the person 
in training. The Third and Fourth 
definitions, however, prescribe sub- 
jugation to the will of another and 
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deny freedom of the person by the 
terms “habit of obedience” and 
“chastisement.” The Fourth even 
prescribes, specifically, the method 
of training ‘through suffering.” 
The several meanings given the 
word reflect and increase people’s 
confusion in thinking about discip- 
line. 

While a variety of meanings 
about discipline is given in the 
dictionary, teachers seem to use it 
in their talks at the luncheon table, 
or in staff meetings in three dif- 
ferent ways. 

We say, “Miss X doesn’t seem to 
have much discipline in her class- 
room.” Or, “Mr. Y doesn’t seem to 
know much about his field, but he 
has a lot of discipline in his room.” 
In both cases, we usually use the 
verb ‘to have’ in conjunction with 
discipline. By mentioning the disci- 
pline ‘“‘We have’”—we usually refer 
to the degree of organization we 
have achieved in a group. 

Second, we say, “Miss Jones, 
what kind of discipline do you use 
in your grade?” Or, “She has a good 
homeroom, but I don’t like the disci- 
pline she uses.” By speaking of the 
discipline, ‘“we use’”—we mean any- 
thing we do to establish, maintain, 
or repair order. 

Third, we say, “I am sorry there 
wasn’t anything I could do with 
him, I simply had to discipline him.” 
Or, “Don’t you think that children 
should be disciplined?” In these 
cases we do not talk about order, 
but about a special way of enforc- 
ing it—mostly by punishment. 

Just what do we then mean by 
discipline? Dr. Curtis Ramsey of 
Peabody College defines discipline 
in two ways. He says, “Discipline 
is conceived as a system of value 
judgments and self control which 
students acquire to guide their own 
behavior.” And second, “Discipline 
is a quality that permeates the at- 
mosphere and is readily perceived 
and accepted by everyone.” 

Our problem then becomes - how 
shall we develop the system of value 
judgments and self-control within 
our students ? 

Discipline must have a goal. The 
attainment of a goal which is too 
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big for the individual involves dis- 
cipline. At different ages people are 
ready for different goals. And these 
goals pursued differently at differ- 
ent times. For example, when a 
troop of Boy Scouts practice march- 
ing, the goal for the group is to act 
symmetrically, in unison, and dis- 
cipline or order shows itself 
through the symmetry achieved. 
When, however, this same group 
climbs a mountain, the goal is not 
symmetry of action, but the scaling 
of a mountain. This group can walk 
loosely. Individual members may 
chase a butterfly or examine plants 
or rocks along the way. As long 
as they do not get lost, and thus 
interfere with the group goal, they 
are still well-disciplined. The truly 
well-disciplined person does not be- 
have in a rigid manner regardless 
of the circumstances around him. 
He is able to select from his entire 
repertory of behavior, actions 
which are most appropriate for his 
personal or group goal. Most per- 
sons would readily agree that, in 
our times, the primary goal of all 
education, at home as well as at 
school, is the fullest realization of 
every person’s potential. It is only 
through the development of individ- 
ual capacities that the truly Ameri- 
can and democratic way of living 
can be preserved and extended. 

What kind of a discipline do we 
want? 


1. We want discipline which re- 
cognizes the inherent dignity and 
rights of every human being, rather 
than a discipline attained through 
humiliation of the undisciplined. 


2. We want self-direction, self- 
discipline, rather than discipline 
based on the unquestioning obedi- 
ence to a leader. 


3. We want discipline based on de- 
votion to humanitarian principles 
and ideals. In a democratic society, 
loyalty to the principles of freedom, 
justice, and equality for all; rather 
than discipline based on a narrower 
more egoistical affiliation of my 
group. 

4. We want discipline based on 


understanding of the goal in view, 
rather than discipline based on 
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taking someone’s word for specific 
appropriate behaviors. 

What are the best methods of at- 
taining a highly disciplined Ameri- 
can Youth? 

Let us discuss principles of dem- 
ocratic living which should guide 
our practices as we help children 
grow toward self-discipline and 
self-direction. 

Principle 1: Faith in the worth 
and dignity of every human being 
is the key value of a democratic 
society. 

Therefore, we as teachers should 
use positive ways of guidance which 
communicate this belief in the value 
of each personality, rather than 
negative ways which undermine 
self-confidence and self-esteem. We, 
as teachers, should consider each 
incident when discipline or order 
has broken down in relation to the 
particular persons involved, their 
needs, and their life histories. 

Principle 2: As a nation, we have 
confidence in the capacity of all to 
learn cooperation and mutual re- 
spect. 

Therefore, our schools should 
provide a climate in which mutual 
respect and trust are possible. 
Teachers should build understand- 
ing and communication between in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Principle 3: We believe in the 
right of people to have a voice in 
plans and policies which directly 
affect them. 

Therefore, we as teachers, should 
help children to understand the rea- 
sons for standards and rules, and 
to forsee the consequences of their 
own behavior. Schools should pro- 
vide for children’s growth in self- 
government through which they 
share increasingly in planning their 
own activities. 

Principle 4: We have trust in the 
rational approach to human pro- 
blems, and in the ability of human 
intelligence to resolve conflicts. 

Therefore, teachers should study 
children’s behavior scientifically, 
searching for hunches and hypo- 
theses about how changes may be 
made. Second, teachers should help 
young people to understand the rea- 
sons for their own and other’s be- 
havior, and to develop more effec- 
tive ways of meeting common pro- 
blems. 

Translating these principles of 
democratic discipline into the class- 
room is the next important step in 
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developing self-discipline and self- 
direction. I would like to speak 
briefly of the five P’s of healthy 
classroom discipline: Personalty, 
Planning, Principal, Parents, and 
Pupils. 

Personality: Children respect us 
for what we are, as well as for 
what we know. Let’s look at a few 
traiths that might help us in our 
discipline. 

1. Be natural. 2. Be consistent. 
3. Be business like. 4. Accent the 
positive. 5. Change your pace. 6. 
Watch your voice. 

I am sure all of you understand 
all of them, but do we always pract- 
ice them in our leadership with our 
students? As Dr. Ramsey said, 
“Discipline is a quality that per- 
meates the atmosphere, and is read- 
ily perceived and accepted by every- 
one.”’ 


Planning: Planning involves 
many things, but I will mention 
only a few. Plan above all else the 
routine matters with your children 
so that they will know what is 
expected of them. For example, 
“how to begin the day,” or “what 
to do when they have finished the 
assigned task,” etc. Plan your work 
on the correct level of difficulty for 
the various groups and for individ- 
ual children. Know your specific 
goals, and have those goals which 
can be accomplished by the children. 
Know your children—their physi- 
eal, emotional, and social develop- 
ment. Change your methods often— 
variety of activities makes for bet- 
ter discipline. Above all, evaluate 
your planning often. 

Principal: The major responsibil- 
ity of the principal is to provide an 
emotional climate within which the 
teacher-pupil relationship can flour- 
ish: 

The principal can develop good 
morale in his school by exhibiting 
the same personal traits that he 
expects of his teachers. Therefore, 
the principal should be natural, con- 
sistent, business-like, quick to 
laugh, quick to praise, and slow to 
blame. The principal should not be 
expected to solve all your discipline 
problems. He does have more time 
to talk with some problem children, 
and sometimes, the principal can 
find out what is bothering the child 
by allowing the child to talk with 
him. See if the child can tell you 
what really happened. See if the 
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child can tell you where he made a 
mistake. See if the child can tell 
you how he might avoid making the 
same mistake again. 


Parents: In self-discipline and 
self-direction you want the parent 
to help the child, in the home as 
well as at school, so you should 
remember first, that the parent 
may be afraid of the teacher, 
second, that the parent may be on 
the defensive—so be slow to anger, 
and third, that every normal par- 
ent loves his child. Arrange some 
meetings for mothers where you 
can discuss with them the curricu- 
lum, your methods, and what you 
are trying to accomplish in self- 
discipline. Arrange some individual 
private conferences and, above all, 
make the parents know that they 
are welcomed at the school. 


Pupils: So called behavior pro- 
blems which arise out of the home 
and school conditions often repre- 
sent the child’s effort to obtain the 
condition he needs for self-fullfill- 
ment. It is his struggle for self- 
preservation which would have been 
avoided under proper guidance. If 
the teacher has no vision to expect 
better and higher standards of be- 
havior, then of course, higher levels 
behavior will hardly be obtained. If 
a pupil has no vision of higher 
ethical goals of achievement and 
action, then his behavior will al- 
ways remain childish and primitive. 


Dr. Carl Douglass, an authority 
on the Junior High Student, has 
said, “The Junior High School 
Youngster is reaching a stage of 
social and emotional development 
when he must be taught to feel that 
he belongs, that he is a part of 
something. This is easier if he has 
fewer teachers. If he has one 
teacher who teaches him two sub- 
jects and other teacher who is in- 
terested in him as an individual, as 
a person; if he is a member of one 
group of young people that belong 
together in something more than 
one class, if he has a teacher who 
knows his parents, this is helpful. 

We want to do things that ex- 
press us; we strive to be creative 
and to learn. We strive to assure 
ourselves of future satisfactions 
and rewards. 

Adolescents are striving for re- 
spect, admiration, and group mem- 
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NUMBER 1 


WE FACE OLD PROBLEMS IN NEW FORM 


At our 68th Annual Convention meeting at Char- 

lotte in 1949 our present Constitution was adopted. 
We took action at that time which was strongly de- 
bated. We faced alternatives of holding on to status 
quo in professional relationships or providing for 
future adjustment to new and more integrated re- 
lationships. The forward looking argument prevail- 
ed and we adopted a membership clause which made 
all educators eligible for membership in the North 
Carolina Teachers Association. 
' At that time our relationship to the National 
Education Association was undefined. Some of our 
more advanced local associations had been sending 
delegates, with full credentials, to NEA Conventions. 
However, these delegates could not give voice to the 
aspirations of the state association because we had 
not evolved a policy and secured standing in the na- 
tional organization as a state affiliate. These for- 
ward looking ambassadors without portfolio took a 
healthy initiative on behalf of the state association, 
notwithstanding the fact that they had no mandate 
from the state association, as early as 1950 at the 
St. Louis Convention. They engaged in top level dis- 
cussions with NEA leaders and brought back to our 
1951 convention proposals for overtures to the Na- 
tional Education Association to give recognition to 
state delegates representing the North Carolina 
Teachers Association in subsequent conventions. 

These pioneers were successful under leadership 
of the incumbent president of NCTA in securing 
travel allotments from the state association, al- 
though they had to use local association credentials, 
to represent the state association indirectly at the 
San Francisco NEA Convention in 1951. Here top 
level discussions were quite successful and, in the 
interim, the NEA Executive Committee called a 
conference of executive officers representing all 
ATA affiliated state associations to develop a plan 
for state association representation from these ATA 
affiliates in the NEA Representative Assembly. 

Our first state accredited NEA delegates attended 
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the Detroit NEA Convention in 1952 at which time 
the ground work was laid for even greater represen- 
tation of our state association in NEA affairs. 
NCTA delegates left Detroit ready to promote full 
membership in NEA from NCTA ranks. They left 
with a partial assurance that our boosting the North 
Carolina NEA membership beyond 20,000 could re- 
sult in the second North Carolina NEA Director 
being nominated and elected from the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. At the Miami Beach NEA 
Convention in 1953 the North Carolina delegation 
implemented our proposal and nominated the second 
NEA Director from our membership. Our affiliation 
with and participation in the national organization 
has increased since that time to the extent that we 
now consider such participation as an integral part 
of our professional program. 


To many of us the foregoing would seem to indi- 
cate that our problem of participation in our national 
organization had been solved and that continued im- 
plementation of relationships already achieved would 
be sufficient to our purposes. Such is not the case. 
The arrangement for affiliation of two state associa- 
tions with NEA in some states was recognized in 
Detroit as a “temporary expedient” to be worked 
out state-by-state as conditions developed toward 
integrated organization. Since that time (1952-1959) 
the number of possible second affiliates has de- 
creased from 21 to 12. There is a strong movement 
underway on the part of some state associations, 
completely integrated, to challenge the whole scheme 
of dual state affiliation as unprofessional, unethi- 
cal, and unpatriotic as well as unjust and discrimina- 
tory. This challenge-in-the-making indicates that 
the national organization should deny affiliation to 
any state association which restricts its membership 
to some teachers in the state and denies member- 
ship to other teachers similarly qualified and mem- 
bers of the National Education Association. 

The movement comes as a challenge to us just 
as much as to any association having restricted mem- 
bership provisions. 

We made our membership oven to all North Caro- 
lina teachers ten years ago. We moved into national 
affiliation and efficient state operation at the same 
time. However, we have not kept pace with the rapid 
development of state association expansion and in- 
creased services to the membership and here we are 
quite vulnerable. We cannot justifiably argue azainst 
the movement to break down the discviminaticn 
in state associations which undoubtedly will be chai- 
lenged in the St. Louis Convention next Summer. We 
can, however, before it is too late, move rapidly to 
expand our state association program, provide ad- 
equate finances, enlarge our staff, and develop our 
areas of weakness so that NCTA can be worthy of 
support from any teacher in North Carolina. 

It just might be that the day is near when we 
ought to say that our North Carolina Teachers 
Association is the one teacher organization in this 
state whose membership is open to all educators and 
whose program is adequate to give competetive pro- 
fessional services comparable to national standards. 
It may be later than many of us think. 
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Members and Friends Write 


European Tour Offered 
At Special Rate 


North Carolina Teachers European Study Tour 
Possible For Summer 1959 


By J. R. Henderson, Pres., Henderson Travel Service 


A special invitation is extended to all North Carolina 
Teachers to join a specially planned Teachers Educational 
and Cultural Tour of Europe. 

This is the year for alert teachers to see Europe! It has 
long been a recognized fact that travel is wonderful for 
enriching the teacher in a personal way as well as providing 
wonderful experiences observed at first hand which give 
deeper meaning and import to supplementary classroom 
ins‘ruction. 

Summer 1959 is a wonderful time for teachers in our 
state to tour Europe, the fountainhead of our American 
Culture. Henderson Travel Service, of Atlanta, Ga., a 
southern institution has worked with various state teacher’s 
associations to plan for teachers, their families, and friends 
the tops in accommodations, sightseeing tours, and cultural 
entertainment abroad. Enthusiasm among teachers is 
running high! Everyone is urged to register to go as soon 
as possible in order to be assured a place in this wonderful 
tour. 

The 31-day tour will cover eight countries. The itinerary 
which includes visits to places of interest renowed for their 
historical, cultural and educational values, interspersed with 
places of beauty for rest and relaxation, has been carefully 
planed to provide an unusual opportunity for a select group 
of congenial men and women io visit Hurope in safety and 
comfort under expert guidance of a trained and experienced 
European Staff. 

Although the accent is academic, adventure is never 
lacking on our Educational Tour, for after all it is a 
vacation. 

The total all-expense cost of our tour is $995.00. This can 
be financed by paying $100 down, and taking up to twenty- 
four months to pay. 

Hundreds of public school systems encourage teachers to 
use educational travel in fulfillmg requirements for their 
professional growth. Salary increments are oftern granted, 
as well as certificates renewed to teachers who engage in 
educational travel. Academic credit is granted some colleges 
and Universites. NCTA members interested in earning 
academic credit should write Dr. F. A. Williams, Consultant 
to NCTA Travel Advisory Committee, A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C.* 

A subsequent news article is this publication will list 
details of the itinerary. Meanwhile, all interested persons are 
urged to contact your State Association Travel] Advisory 
Committee or write directly to Henderson Travel Service, 
854 Hunter Sireet, Atlanta 14, Georgia. 

*Correspondence can be addressed to Dr. Williams for 
consideration by the Travel Advisory Committee. 


NOTE: The NOTA Educational Travel Advisory Committee 
will be glad to receive information from our members about 
their interest in the area of educational travel. Because 
members of the committee are all busy teachers, we urge 
that correspondence be limited to expressions of interest 
and not demanding of answers except by publication of ad- 
visory reports from the committee. Members are: Miss Laura 
L. Hooper, Chairman, Brown Elementary School, Winston- 
Salem; Miss Mabel P. Powell, 410 Ferrell St., Clinton; and 
Dr. F. A. Williams, Dean of the Graduate School, A. & T. 
College, Greensboro. 
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Report Of The Nominating 
Committee 


HDITOR’S NOTE: Biographical sketches and photographs of 
the six candidates for election to fill three vacancies on the 
Hxecutive Committee will appear in the February NCTA 
NEWSLETTER. The Newsletter will go to Local Unit 
Officers, Supervisors, and Principals. Watch for it on your 
school bulletin board. 
The Nominating Committee of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association wishes to report that the fol- 
lowing six names were chosen by the Committee in 
session at NCTA headquarters, Saturday morning 
January 10th, 1959 to be placed on the ballot from 
which three will be chosen as Executive Committee 
members for three year terms. 
Mr. J. H. Lucas, Principal, Mary Potter High 
School, Oxford, N. C. 

Mr. J. T. Peterson, Principal, Peterson High 
School, Red Springs, N. C. 

Mrs. Mildred Littlejohn, Principal, Morningside 
Elementary School, Statesville, N. C. 

Mr. E. A. Brown, Principal, Dudley School, 
Wayne County, Dudley, N. C. 

Mr. LeGrand Summersett, Principal, Artesia High 
School, Columbus County, Whiteville, N. C. 
Mr. J. T. Daniel, Principal, Pender County Train- 

ing school, Rocky Point, N. C. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS PRESENT (elected 
by districts) 
Southeastern District—Mr. E. L. Peterson, Mr. 
James H. McCallum 
Piedmont District—Mr. J. M. Schooler, Mr. W. A. 
McLaughlin 
Western District—Mr. L. M. DeVane, Mr. O. N. 
Freeman 
Coastal Plain District—Mr. Stephen Carraway 
APPOINTED MEMBERS PRESENT 
Mr. 8. O. Jones 
Mrs. Mildred T. James 
Mr. F. G. Shipman 
MEMBERS ABSENT 
Northeastern District—Mr. Matthew Lewis, Mr. QO. 
B. Spaulding 
Coastal Plain District—Mr. E. A. House 
Respectfully submitted, 
O. N. Freeman, Chairman 
(Mrs.) Mildred T. James, Secretary 
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Teaching Arithmetic 


By Mrs. Mayetta L. Ford, Eaton-Johnson School, Henderson 


Experience in learning arithmetic 
is divided into two catagories—ex- 
amples of operation with fundamen- 
tals and problems to be solved using 
fundamental processes. To work 
through examples one needs only 
to know the four fundamentals. The 
sign affixed denotes the process to 
use. With problems one does not 
only have to know the four funda- 
mentals but also the printed word, 
how to interpret it, how to do logical 
reasoning, and how to use ingen- 
uity. Since the slow learner is limit- 
ed in these abilities, he should con- 
centrate more on the fundamentals. 


When one encounters children in 
the upper grades who read, spell, 
etc., on one level but whose arithme- 
tical functioning is one to three or 
four grades lower, one can’t help 
but ask the question “Why?” Hu- 
man beings do not have segmented 
brains so far as learning power is 
concerned. There isn’t one part of 
the brain for geography and one 
part for history, etc. It is true that 
we accept the fact that an indi- 
vidual may learn one subject 
quicker or with more ease than he 
will another, but this is due to 
psychological factors, such as in- 
terest, etc., and not to organic fac- 
tors. If a child can learn to read, 
he can learn to manipulate numbers 
correctly. 

Arithmetic is a step by step pro- 
cess. Failure in learning one process 
causes the next one to be harder to 
attain. Failure in too many of the 
steps causes one to become stymied. 
One can not stand at the bottom 
of a stairway and step on the fifth 
or sixth step without having step- 
ped on the preceeding ones. So it 
is with the steps in arithmetic. Each 
grade must contribute its respective 
steps if a good foundation is to be 
laid; and one must be laid. 


The foundation of arithmetical 
power is the combinations, all of 
them—addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. They must 
not only be learned but understood 
in their relationships to objects and 
to one another. Addition and sub- 
traction can be taught simultane- 
ously. The child should be taught to 
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understand that 3+4=7 because 
7-3—4 and 7-4=3. Multiplication 
and division can be taught sim- 
ultaneously. 48 divided by 8=6, and 
48 divided by 6=8 because 6 times 
8—48. This part of arithmetic 
should be learned ‘‘by heart’ and 
should be taught when the children 
are in the primary grades, when 
rote learning is easiest and reason- 
ing power is beginning to manifest 
itself. However, if it isn’t taught 
then, it must be taught in the up- 
per grades, for without it upper 
grade work is impossible. In most 
instances, when a child is having 
difficulty with upper grade arithme- 
tic, a diagnostic test will show that 
he has not mastered the combi- 
nations. 


Many of our pedagogists advocate 
no arithmetic in certain lower 
grades but standard tests call for a 
knowledge of it and teachers are 
blamed if children don’t have it, 
so there is nothing to do but teach 
it. No child of average ability should 
reach the fifth grade without know- 
ing the combinations. They begin 
in the first grade. An average child 
should be able to count to 100 by 
2s and 5s before leaving the first 
grade. These are the two and five 
“tables.” 


There is little difference in the 
method used in teaching arithme- 
tic to the slow learner and in teach- 
ing it to the average child. The 
difference does not lie in the quality 
or the method of presentation but 
rather in quantity and time. The 
slow learner should be given shor- 
ter lessons and more time to learn 
them; shorter assignments and 
more time to prepare them. The 
teacher must employ more explan- 
ation and constant repetition. 

The slow learner will not be able 
to accomplish as much as the aver- 
age child but at his own rate of 
speed and by constant repetition 
and detailed explanation by the 
teacher, he will respond. The drills 
given to him should not be given in 
isolation but in connection with ob- 
jects. Without this understanding 
of numbers in relation to objects 
the numbers become abstract en- 
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tities to the child, and thinking in 
abstract terms is for the intellect- 
ual. 

Before the child can do problems 
he must be taught to think. He 
must be given some tangible method 
of attacking a problem. One method 
is the question method. After read- 
ing the problem let him ask himself 
the following questions: 

Analysis: 

1. What does the problem tell 

me? 

2. What does the problem ask 

me? 

3. What do I need to know that 

the problem doesn’t tell me? 

4. What must I do to find this 2 

Problem: Joe bought two dozen 
eggs at .60 a dozen and a loaf of 
bread for .21. How much did he 
spend ? 

1. The problem tells me that Joe 

bought eggs at .60 a dozen and 
a loaf of bread for .21. 

2. It asks me how much he spent. 

3. The problem doesn’t tell me 

much two dozen eggs cost. 


4. To find this I must multiply 
the cost of one dozen eggs 
(.60) by 2. 

2 times .60—$1.20 for eggs+ 
21 for bread — $1.41, the 
amount he spent. 

Often it takes as long as one term 
for some children to learn to an- 
alze a problem. With others it may 
be only a matter of days or weeks. 

If a school is to have a good 
arithmetic program it would be 
good for the teachers to get to- 
gether and rehash what is to be ex- 
pected of each grade for the average 
child, list those things and keep 
them at their fingertips lest they 
forget. At the end of the year each 
child’s accomplishment should be 
checked against the teacher’s list, 
taking into consideration the child’s 
level of achievement upon entering 
the grade and his level of intellect- 
ual functioning — commonly called 
TQ: 

In conclusion let’s keep these 
things in mind: 

1. Arithmetic is a step by step 
process. As each step is learn- 
ed, the next one becomes 
easier to master. 

2. Numbers must be taught in 
relation to objects. 

3. The combinations are the 
foundation to _ arithmetical 
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New Guide Offers Help 
Your Income [ax 


By George E. Arnstein* 


The federal income tax is one 
of the unpleasant facts of life al- 
though we may try to console our- 
selves that things would be still 
worse if we didn’t have enough 
income to be subject to taxation. 


For teachers, there are two new 
rays of light to overcome the pall 
of the April 15 deadline. First, 
there is the 1958 Treasury Ruling 
which greatly liberalizes the deduc- 
tibilty of educational expenses for 
professional growth. Next, there’s 
a comprehensive handbook, special- 
ly written for school and college 
teachers by Madaline Kinter Rem- 
mlein, retired member of the NEA 
Research Division. 


Dr. Remmlein’s 1959 edition of 
Teachers’ Federal Income Tax 
Guide has now been published by 
Channel Press, Great Neck, New 
York ($2.50). It’s readable, intel- 
ligible, and tells of the financial ad- 
ventures of a hypothetical profes- 
sor who is wed to a social studies 
teacher. Together they calculate 
their tax liability in six different 
ways to produce a tax saving of 
more than $1400 by taking advan- 
tage of all possible reductions. 


The fictitious professorial couple 
is by no means typical, but some 
of their deductions, exclusions, al- 
lowances, and expenses will apply 
to many teachers who will profit by 
looking over the professor’s shoul- 
der at the illustrative examples. 
Pictured in the book are filled-in 
versions of IRS forms 2519 and 848, 
the former to be used in submitting 
information on which tax agents 
will decide whether or not educa- 
tional expenses are deductible, the 
latter to be used to claim a refund 
for deductible expenses incurred in 
previous years. The retroactive fea- 
ture of last year’s Treasury ruling 
makes it particularly important to 
understand the possibilities inher- 
ent in Form 848. 


In fact, Dr. Remmlein attaches 
such importance to this new ruling 
that she has prepared 20 pages of 
its explanation, including mention 


* Dr. Arnstein is special assistant for state 
and federal relations, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 
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Recognizing Modern Concepts 
Of Speech Education 


By Mrs. Pearl G. Bradley, A & T College, Greensboro 


A teacher collects either consciously or 
unconsciously various concepts held by 
others of the course she teaches. The 
writer, over a period of twelve years, has 
collected some of the persistent miscon- 
ceptions held by administrators, teachers, 
students, and laymen of the basic speech 
course taught at the college level. Since 
all these misconceptions were orally ex- 
pressed, they are presented in typical 
quotation form. One of the earliest con- 
cepts, that I recall, came from a layman 
who had inquired what subject I taught 
at the college. She remarked: 

(1) “Oh, you-re teaching elocution!” 

More recently a currently popular con- 
cept was expressed by a pleasant lady 
who had inquired if I had taught a rela- 
tive of hers who attended college here. 
When she understood that the course I 
taught was a speech course, she quickly 
replied: 

(2) “No, I’m sure you didn’t teach him, 
because .... doesn't have a speech 
impediment. No, he has no trouble 
in speaking at all!” 

A school administrator to whom I talked 

about the need for speech programs at 
the elementary and secondary school levels 


commented: 

(3) “We aren’t ready for the “frills” 
yet. What we need now is attention 
to English.” 

The students whom I have taught have 
probably furnished most of the common 
misconceptions regarding speech instruc- 
tion. The registration periods between 
quarters have yielded the uninhibited oral 
expression of student concepts of speech 
instruction. Below are typical student com- 
ments: 

(4) “I only need three more hours, so 

I would like to enroll in the speech 
course.” or ‘“My adviser says if I can 
get in the speech course, it will give 
me enough hours to ‘fill out’ my 
schedule.” 

Still other concepts have been revealed 
by students during the first week of the 
teaching of the course, when the question, 
“What do you expect to accomplish in 
this course?” was asked: 

(5) “Id like to learn how to make a 
public speech, so in case I’m ever 
called on, I’ll know how to go about 
doing it.” 

(6) “I probably won’t do as well in this 
course as I do in my other courses 





of possible pitfalls, and suggested 
phraseology to justify various de- 
ductions. The National Education 
Association worked hard to achieve 
this ruling, conferred with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in working 
out its details and consequences, 
and undertook an expensive, fast 
information program to distribute 
the new ruling last year, when it 
was announced on April 5, just ten 
days before the deadline for filing 
returns. 


New on this year’s Form 1040 
are questions about reimbursed and 
unreimbursed on-the-job expenses, 
potentially of great importance to 
teachers whether or not they item- 
ize their deductions. 

Generally speaking, Mrs. Rem- 
mlein recommends that teachers 
look into the possible advantages 
of using the long form tax return 
and that they ought to make a stab 
at itemizing all expenses to see if 
they don’t exceed the blanket re- 
duction of 10 percent. To be de- 
ducted are books, equipment, and 
supplies used in school work. Part 
of the depreciation and operating 
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expenses of an automobile used for 
school purposes also is deductible. 
And there is an important legal 
distinction between the expenses of 
attending professional meetings or 
conventions as a delegate or as a 
nondelegate. 


There are examples and illustra- 
tions for all of these variations as 
well as those possible deductions 
by persons in all walks of life—in- 
terest charges, charitable contribu- 
tions, medical expenses, and cas- 
ualty losses. The book was prepared 
by a former teacher who is also a 
lawyer. In the 1958 edition she de- 
monstrated that an income tax 
guide need not be technical to be 
accurate; the new 1959 edition, 
thoroughly revised, promises to be 
even more useful to those readers 
who are willing to spend a few 
hours to learn how they may pro- 
perly minimize their taxes by tak- 
ing advantage of the law, includ- 
ing the new regulations for the 
promulgation of which the Nation- 
al Education Association worked 
so hard in order to achieve equit- 
able tax treatment for teachers. 
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because none of my family can speak 
very well. We just don’t have ‘the 
gift of gab.’ ” . 

(7) “I’m not sure of what I'll get from 
this course because the field I’m en- 
tering doesn’t require much talking, 
besides, I have always thought any- 
body can talk without taking a 
course in it.” 

Comments such as these, though uttered 
with sincerity, represent out-dated view- 
points of speech education. Since such 
concepts can produce real barriers to a 
student’s proficiency in speech, and retard 
or delay the initiation or development 
of a speech program at the various 
schools and colleges, the writer expects 
(1) to explain the origin or fallacy of 
these concepts, and (2) to acquaint or 
remind the reader of the values that may 
be derived from speech education. 


Quotations, (1), (3), and (4) reveal 
the assumption that present-day speech 
instruction is of the “elocutionary brand”, 
or is superfluous in the acquiring of an 
education. No concept could be less flat- 
tering to the field of speech education 
than this one. Hlocution is an old word 
with a bad reputation.1 Elocution, then 
the prevailing name for speech instruc- 
tion, flourished during the first half of the 
nineteenth century in America. The phil- 
osophy behind elocution was that speech 
training should be taught as a narrow 
discipline with concentration on only 
special aspects of delivery; namely, pro- 
nunciation, voice, and bodily action.2 


The outcomes of such instruction were 
artificiality and exhibition in speech- 
making and reading. The elocutionists 
used an intricate system of rules to 
achieve over-precise pronunciation; ges- 
tures, posture, and movement were stand- 
ardized. Voice was studied and showy. 
This extravagant manner of speaking be- 
came so offensive and useless, that by the 
end of the nineteenth century, the elocu- 
tionists were being soundly criticized both 
by educators and laymen. Although this 
type of speech training is no longer 
sanctioned by teachers of modern speech 
instruction, remnants of this type of in- 
struction still exist. I remember a co-ed 
a few years ago, who used to come sulking 
to the class in basic speech with a distaste 
for the speech course plainly visible on 
her face, until she learned that she was 
not expected to undergo again, what was 
for her, an agonizing experience of learn- 
ing hand gestures by prescribed and 
elaborate rules. At the elementary school 
level she had fallen into the hands of a 
subscriber to the elocutionary method. 
Another co-ed at another time happily 
remarked after completing the basic 
speech course that “she had more friends” 
since she had gotten rid of her declama- 
tory and artificial tone of voice. She had 
acquired this artificial voice usage when 
participating in an oratorical contest be- 
fore entering college, Such effects of the 
methods of elocution are significant be- 
cause they are the exact opposites of the 
outcomes of modern speech training. Mod- 
ern speech training does not aim at pro- 


1 Wayland Maxfield Parrish, SPEAKING IN 
PUBLIC (New York, 1947) p. 254. 


» Andrew Thomas Weaver, et. al. THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH. (New York, 1952) p. 45. 
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ducing either aritficial or maladjusted 
speakers, but rather, conceives of speech 
training as a broad education discipline 
that aims at teaching the whole person by 
stressing all of the elements that enter 
into the act of speaking; namely, thought, 
voice and articulation, bodily action, lan- 
guage, personality adjustment, and organi- 
zation. 


This past practice of restricting the 
teaching of speech to certain phases of the 
total act of speaking is just as unsound 
as the present-day practice of neglecting 
speech instruction in the total scheme of 
education. Speech is an integral part of 
man’s complex behavior. It is the sym- 
bolic representation of his thought and 
feeling, serving the useful purposes of ful- 
filling his needs, wants, and desires. Re- 
cognition of this fact discounts the at- 
tempt at classifying speech education as 
superfluous. One has but to observe the 
greater frequency with which oral com- 
munication is employed in daily living 
for evidence of the universality of speecn. 
Research shows that 75% of our com- 
munication is oral. The invention of the 
telephone, the automobile, the airplane, 
talking picture, radio, television, and 
“sputniks’”, all powerful media for creat- 
ing situations requiring communication, 
emphasizes the need for oral communica- 
tion by all the people rather than a gifted 
few. 


Quotations (2) and (7) reveal the close- 
ly related assumptions that one must have 
a speech defect in order to warrant taking 
speech instruction since everybody can 
talk. The former assumption that one 
must be handicapped in order to take 
speech instruction may have its roots in 
the fact that Speech Correction has made 
such rapid progress in the past fifteen 
years in the public schools. Thirty-eight 
states have laws which permit services to 
the speech-or-hearing handicapped child.4 
Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, Chief Division of 
Exceptional Children and Youth, United 
States Office of Education and Dr. Lloyd 
M. Dunn have reported that in 1952-53, 
approximately 307,000 speech-handicapped 
children received special education sery- 
ices in the public elementary and secon- 
dary schools of this country.5 An increased 
amount of literature is being published 
and directed to the layman regarding 
speech correction; various television pro- 
grams have described or pointed out the 
need for speech correction programs. 
These combined facts have brought speech 
correction to the attention of even the 
layman, but the increased emphasis upon 
speech correction does not obscure the 
fact that the number of individuals with 
speech defects is small compared to the 
very great numbers who have so-called 
“slight problems” in oral communication.6 
Speech comes so early in human develop- 
® Robert T. Oliver and Aupert L. Cortright, NEW 


TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH (New 
York, 1951) p. 4 


Ruth Beckey Irwin, “State Programs in Speech 


and Hearing Therapy,’ THE SPEECH TEACH- 
ER. IV (1955), 101. 


5 Wendell Johnson, et. al. SPEECH HANDICAP- 
PEP SCHOOL CHILDREN (New York, 1956), 
Daal. 

* Zelda Horner Kosh, “Helping Children Develop 


Effective Oral Communication,” THE SPEECH 
TEACHER, VI (1957), 123. 
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ment that it is not surprising that people 
are prone to take speech “for granted”, 
and underestimate their “slight problems”. 
Recollection of how the average person 
learns to talk may be enlightening at this 
point. Speech habits are not instinctive, 
they are acquired.?7 Even though a few 
parents may consciously teach or stimu- 
late their children to speak, children learn 
to speak largely by imitation which is the 
usual method of learning a language. The 
child imitates the speech that he hears 
from his parents and associates before 
he enters school. After entering school, 
he tends consciously or unconsciously to 
imitate the speech of his teachers.8 If the 
home and school environment have not 
furnished good models of speech, or have 
not provided direct speech instruction, 
students may have learned a number of 
poor speech habits that can be as handi- 
capping as organic speech defects. Among 
such habits may be use of too soft a voice, 
that is not easily audible; the monot- 
onous or artificial voice, sub-standard pro- 
nunciation, inaccurate articulation, incor- 
rect grammar, frozen bodily action, mani- 
festation of a dogmatic or fearful person- 
ality, or a tendency toward digression 
from the speech topic. The haphazard way 
of learning speech or widespread neglect 
in providing direct speech instruction 
provides little assurance that everybody 
will talk effectively enough to cope with 
the various speech situations with which 
he will be confronted in school and adult 
life. 


The notion that speech training prepares 
one to speak before the public only is 
disclosed in quotation (5). The origin of 
this concept may stem, in part, from the 
fact that public speaking is the oldest 
type of speech activity. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans among whom Speech training 
had its beginnings taught public speaking 
largely. The earliest academic course in 
speech taught in this country was public 
speaking, which appeared at Harvard 
College in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Further explanation for this 
concept is that apparently it is not widely 
enough known that the emphasis in speech 
education during the twentieth century 
has shifted from public speaking ( a for- 
mal speaking activity) to the informal 
speech activities, since the occasions for 
informal speaking far exceed those for 
formal speaking. Concurrent with this 
new emphasis is the viewpoint that schools 
should provide speech training not only 
for the gifted or the handicapped, but for 
all students.9 


In other words, modern speech educa- 
tion emphasizes that kind of training 
which is flexible enough to assist students 
in being able to meet every type of social 
situation that they actually encounter 
which calls for oral communication. This 
naturally does not exclude public speaking, 
drama, discussion, and other types of 


(Continued on inside back cover) 


7 Ollie Backus, SPEECH IN EDUCATION (New 
York, 1947), p. 54. 


8 Dorothy I. Mulgrave, SPEECH FOR THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER (New York, 1950), 
Dense 


® WEAVER, op. cit. pp. 8-9. 
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Pupil Personnel Problems In The Public Schools 


meen by. 


Overview 

In the light of the many current efforts 
now directed toward solving human re- 
lations problems where groups are con- 
cerned, in business, industry, education, 
and our general social order, this inves- 
tigator is primarily concerned with the 
matter of PUPIL PERSONNEL PRO- 
BLEMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
This treatise is dealing with PLACK- 
MENT, PROMOTION and DISCIPLINE 
as they might apply to the developing 
CHILD. 

Placement as used herein by the writer 
is to imply four major meanings. 


1. Placement of the child at a given grade level. 

2. Placement of the child in a learning group 
within this given grade. 

3. Placement of certain subjects and required 
tools to be used to develop learning and compe- 
tencies in the child. 

4. Placement of qualified and competent teachers 
within this situation for Instruction and Guidance 
in the development of the child. ; 

Often our PROMOTION and retention 


and likewise retardation of the child—as 
well as the Instructional procedure—all go 
on without correlation of the aforestated 
factors to any appreciable degree by those 
in charge of the learning experiences the 
child is expected to profit from. Oft’times, 
there is public apathy to supply the needs 
of schools to help them employ these 
factors where the attempt is being made 
by those greatly concerned. 

Not that we entertain any suggested per- 
fect synthesis or matching infallibly of 
these four factors, however, it is the pur- 
pose of this treatise to direct awareness 
of the implications of such, and to suggest 
some ways by which objective use of 
KNOWN techniques may serve to improve 
these problem situations. Such we feel 
may cause better placement and subsequ- 
ently promotion or retention, and discip- 
line, and thereby make more adequate the 
teaching procedures employed. And too, 
we hope it might lessen the youth retar~ 
dation and youth crime and make more 
meaningful the impact of our instruction 
upon our product—THE CHILD. It is 
hoped also that better human relations 
might exist between the child and teacher 
in a learning situation, as well as greater 
achievement from both teaching and 
learning. Isn't Education a Big industry 
now—making human products? 

The successful teacher will be aware 
of the factors conditioning what an in- 
dividual can and will do and learn at a 
given time in his progress through the 
educational system. Smith, Stanley and 
Shores, in Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development state the following. 

PLACEMENT 

“There are three possible approaches to the 
solution of the problem of grade placement and 
sequence. The FIRST accepts the child as he is 
and adjusts the experience to his level of develop- 
ment while holding the instructional goals con- 
stant 9-07. Attack on this problem necessarily 
involves answers to such questions as the follow- 
ing: At what level can children learn a given skill 
or concept, or study a particular problem, most 
readily? Should the learning be placed closest to 
the time when the child feels a need for it? Should 
it be placed where it is most interesting ? Or 
should its placement inyolye some combination of 
these factors? 
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The SECOND approach assumes curriculum 
experiences to be located at a given grade level 
and provides learnings to adjust the child to these 
experiences—that is, to get him ready for the 
learning at a given grade level? . . - How can 
materials be prepared that will bring the child to 
the place where the desired learning will be an 
easy and natural next step? 


A THIRD ALTERNATIVE recognizes’ the 
possibility of solving problems of grade placement 
by altering the instructional goals. Are the goals 
compatible with the child’s ability or: with any 
reasonable expectation of ability? These 
materials and activities must then be correlated 
with the learners current state of development 
either by adapting the materials and activities 
or by adjusting the students’ backgrounds to fit the 
materials. 


As research on these problems developed, how- 
ever, it became clear that children of the same 
chronological age differed radically in physical and 
mental development as well as experimental back- 
grounds and interests.” 1 


These authors conclude that the follow- 
ing factors are involved in the problem 
of grade placement: Maturation, Experien- 
tial background, Mental age, Interest, Use- 
fulness and difficulty of subject matter and 
interdependence of factors. The writer 
sees the matter of teachers being compe- 
‘tent and willing to work with the child 
and employ known theories as another 
major factor. All of these are involved in 
the process of education. Any adequate 
scheme of grade placement, therefore, will 
incorporate all of these factors with due 
emphasis upon each. Both judgement and 
experiment must be employed. 


The following excerpt is typical of those 
studies seeking to identify the possib‘li- 
ties of better placement procedures in 
our public schools. The accompanying 


GUIDING POTENTIAL 


Intelligence 


Quotient (IQ) 


25- 50 


50- 70 


70- 80 


80- 90 


90-110 
110-120 
120-140 


140-UP 


Of ninety children examined in the same study 
who were about to enter first grade, sixty boys and 
girls were placed in the regular first grade classes 
as tests indicated. Another thirty were placed in 
special classes where the work was at pre-school 
level. The interesting thing about this experiment 
is that all but two of the sixty are doing well. All 
the thirty retarded children are doing as well as 
can be expected. When and if our schools find 
interest in such placement procedures, we will stop 
1 Smith, Stanley and Shores, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 1950, World 
Book Company, New York, Pages 318-231. 
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Classification 


Retarded Child 


Retarded Child 


Retarded Child 


Borderline Defective 


Dull Normal 


Average Normal 


Bright Normal 


Superior 


Very Superior 


chart used for screening purposes gives 
some guide to the procedure. From an 
article DUNCE CAPS OR A MODERN 
SCHOOL PROGRAM explaining the find- 
ings in the Winston-Salem public schools 
we cite the following.2 


For our purpose the importance of these findings 
revealed that 33% of the white chileren and 62% 
of the colored youngsters (47% of the over-all 
school population) had less than average intelli- 
gence from the psychological testing applied. The 
facts are shocking only because so many of us 
attach undue importance to the word “Average”. 


The “white supremacy” adherents were ad- 
monished against misusing the statistics. Psy- 
chologists agree that the “average” white child 
and the “average” colored child is born with similar 
mental equipment. The difference in the white and 
colored rates is explained on the ground that the 
white children live in an environment which, as a 
rule, produces greater mental stimulation and 
thereby encourages greater mental development. 
What happens? You need only look at the Selective 
Service rejection rates for the answer. 


They reveal that 35 out of every 100 North 
Carolinans tested by the Army examiners are being 
turned down because they can’t pass a standard 
mental test. When you check the background of 
these men you discover that many of them attended 
school for six, eight and ten school years. But they 
didn’t attend for many days in any of those years, 
and incredible as it sounds, they came out of 
school without being really able to read or write. 

A girl with an IQ of 55 probably could achieve 
a second grade education. If that girl is found 
floundering and lost in the fifth grade, the indica- 
tions are that she should be dropped back to a work 
level which she can handle. 


Of course the reverse is also true. One boy with 
an IQ of 145 was spotted by the tests. This youngs- 
ter also was a fish out of water but for entirely 
different reasons. In his case no solution other 
than to send him to a progressive private school 
where the work was fed to him at his own swift 
space or make greater effort to handle the more 
gifted child in the public school. Where emotional 
disturbances are found personality tests are needed 
and a different type other than academic education 
offered. 


ACHIEVEMENT CHART 


Potential School 


Achievement 


Needing Special Education 
Needing Special Education 
Needing Special Education 
About 8th grade 
About 9th grade 
High School 
College level 
College level (Should graduate) 


No Ceiling 


turning out fifth, sixth and seventh grade gradu- 
ates from secondary schools who can scarcely reaa 
and write, and boys and girls can move along in a 
system designed for them to move at a pace set 
bv their Creator instead of by the law of averages. 
The largest number of children are still in the 
public schools. While millions of dollars are being 
spent on Education, it needs to be recognized that 
many of these will constitute a problem of adult 
citizenry later.* 

2 Davis, Chester S.. DUNCE CAPS OR A MOD- 
ERN SCHOOL PROGRAM, Journal and Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., March 18, 1951. 
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PROMOTIONS 

Here we naturally approach the problem 
of social promotions and academic promo- 
tions. The facts are obvious enough. But 
all the truant officers in the world would 
accomplish very little if all they did was 
to compel a boy with third grade mental 
equipment to attend sixth grade classes. 
Yet youngsters like that are being shaped 
in our schools daily, just the same as we 
shape the bright boys who take prizes at 
graduation. We are willing to take credit 
for the shining lights, but we have been 
exceedingly modest when it came to the 
dim bulbs. 


Harl R. Douglas, writing under the 
caption, Promotions in the Primary 
Grades, in “The Nation’s Schools” for July 
1951 propels the following interregations. 
By 1950 he states that the majority of 
United States schools had gotten rid of 
mid-term promotions. This however did 
not solve the biggest problem. 

Although it eased the administrative 
problem and reduced the cost of education 
in some school systems by eliminating 
small sections, it aggravated tremendously 
the problem of making an adaption to 
individual differences. In a great many 
school systems, there are bright youngs- 
ters—children with 1Q’s of 110 to 150 in 
the same class with dull youngsters, who 
have IQ’s of 50 to 90 and who are six to 
eleven months younger than the bright 
children. As a result the mental age of 
some of the gifted youngsters in almost 
every class is four to five years more thap 
the mental age of some of the other boys 
and girls. In a number of schools the 
gifted youngsters were admitted to the 
first grade even though they did not meet 
the age requirements for entrance. In 
some other school the admission of bright 
youngsters under the age was abolished 
entirely after brief trial. Out of this situ- 
ation there has developed the serious prob- 
lem of having youngsters of widely dif- 
ferent capacities and abilities go through 
school at the same lockstep pace. There 
are two aspects of it; one has to do with 
the admission of pupils and the other with 
regular progress through primary grades. 

According to Douglas admission to 
school of youngsters should be based on 
or divided into three classes: 1. Youngs- 
ters with a mental of six years or more 
might well be admitted to the first grade 
at the opening of the first school year 
after they reach five years in chronologi- 


cal age, 2. Those of mental ages be- 
tween five and six might be ad- 
mitted for the first time when 
they reach the chronological age of 


five and one-half and, 3. Those with a 
mental age of less than five might be well 
held in the kindergarten until they 
achieve the chronological age of six and 
one-half years. 


As relates to progress the author being 
quoted states that it is probably unwise 
to have a youngster skip any grade in 
the elementary school and it is equally if 
not more unwise to have a youngster re- 
peat any grade in the elementary school. 
This poses a problem of both bright and 
dull students in classes which most 
teachers solve only partially if at all. 
Where IQ’s and M.A.’s or intelligence 
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test scores are employed Douglas suggests 
the battery of tests rather than any one 
because a youngster in a test is much less 
than his best and never beyond his best. 
It should be noted here that best reliabil- 
ity on IQ tests is found when IQ Tests are 
given individually by a psychouogist. 

It is believed by those well versed in 
child development that a range of chron- 
ological age of two years in any one 
grade is not at all a serious matter. This 
is true since the bright youngster is usual- 
ly more mature than the dull, not only 
physically and psychologically but oft- 
times socially. The practice of prompting 
every youngster in itself solves no prob- 
lem. Other policies such as the ones de- 
scribed are necessary if educational experli- 
ences appropriate for the Ablest and the 
Least Able are to be provided. 

DISCIPLINE 

First and last we have the opinion that 
discipline is certainly relative to educa- 
tional experiences. The writer conceives 
that if we aspire to a democratic social 
order we must aim at developing within 
each individual the capacity for self 
regulation and self direction of his or her 
own conduct. Through education, research 
and learning this will doubtlessly develop 
to some appreciable degree. On the other 
hand, when it comes to revolting type 
of behavior either another approach to 
discipline, we believe that educational 
experiences might give rise to desirable 
overt behavior in boys and girls. There- 
fore, we are either consciously or un- 
consciously disciplining the student as 
he adapts himself or develops revolting 
behavior under our system of the ed- 
ucational process. This problem is one 
that if recognized has much to do with 
Maintaining our social order. 

Ruth Wendell Washburn, writing in 
Childhood Education, 1943 says “Perhaps 
the earliest disciplinarians were those 
who may be characterized as the mother 
(or father) bears. These people belong to 
the “beat’~em-up school’.4 In groups in 
which the mother-bear type of discipline 
prevails the laws are carelessly thought 
out, may be based rather on convenience 
than logic, and are administered with 
intermitten attention. Infringements may 
or may not meet the same treatment, de- 
pending upon whether the mother bear 
happens to be awake, or asleep, serene or 
irritable. 

Next in the evolution of disciplinarians 
we may guess that dictators appeared. 
Those who belong to this school think 
that they have only to speak—command, 
prohibit, inform—and expect that the 
child will spring into action and from 
then on behave accordingly. 

Every type of discipline has its place. 
Now one, now another method is useful. 
In every situation the disciplinarian 
should ask himself, “How can I best teach 
now?” The ideal disciplinarian helps chil- 
dren to learn that immediate satisfaction 
may be an empty hollow experience while 
enduring suspense and waiting and work- 
ing for something results in the major 
satisfaction of existence. 


’ Douglas, Harl R., PROMOTIONS IN THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES. The Nation’s Schools, July, 1951, 
pages 28-29. 

* Washburn, Wendell Ruth, CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION, 1943, September, Pages 14-19. 


Among items in the checklist of dis- 
ciplinary practices listed by Edmondson, 
Reemer and Bacon in The Administra- 
tion of the Modern Secondary School, we 
list the following that may be found pro- 
fitable: 


1. Set good examples as teachers in honesty, 
fairness, courtesy, etc. 


_2. Plan to use surplus energy of students in 
directed activitiy. 

_ 3. Remove or modify conditions that cause dis- 
ciplinary problems. 

4. Cultivate a morale that will cause students 
to show disapproval of misconduct of associates. 

5. Emphasize the rewards, honors and merits of 
good conduct rather than penalties of misconduct. 

6. Make EARLY the few rules necessary to 
smooth running of school or class or group. 

_7. Make the punishment of a student an in- 
dividual matter and not group punishment for 
individual misconduct. 

8. Expect from students fine conduct. 

‘9° Treat all students in a kindly, impartial and 
considerate manner.® ; 

Is not the public school a very signifi- 
cant force that society has to mold the 
attitudes and reactions of its members to 
its ideals? If so, herein is a challenge that 
must needs be recognized. Teachers need 
to be realistically aware of their “In Loco 
Parentis” status and be careful that they 
keep proper rapport with parents. 


° Edmondson, Reemer and Bacon, THE ADMINIS- 

SCG Nin wee ae SEEN SECONDARY 
5 ew York, i 

1918) cae rr e MacMillan Company, 





CLASSROOM. DISCIPLINE 
(Continued from page 7) 
bership; for freedom to express 
themselves and learn, for rewards 
later on. Along the way they make 
clumsy adjustments to their frus- 
trations. They try to pattern their 
behavior after an ideal person. Are 
you, their teacher, that ideal per- 

son? 

I would like to close with this 
peom; which is para-phrased: 
Lucky the children whose teachers know 
That it takes time for children to grow. 
That Rome was not achieved in a day, 
Nor Children perfected the easy way. 
Teachers view their fall from grace; 
Their strident voices, their restless pace, 
Their scorn of dentrifice and soap 
With an inexhaustible fund of hope. 


Lucky the children when teachers know 
That it takes time for children to grow. 





TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
(Continued from page 10) 
skill and power, and should be 
taught in relation to each 
other. 

4. Without the combinations a 
child will never do arithmetic. 

5. The slow learner should be 
given shorter lessons and 
more time than the average 
child. He must be given more 
detailed explanation, constant 
repetition, and must learn one 
thing thoroughly before at- 
tempting another. 

6. If a child can learn at all, 
academically, he can learn 
some arithmetic. 
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Grouping For Reading Instruction 


By Jeff Elwood Smith, Principal, Crest Street Elementery School, Durham 


Grouping is one of the most satisfactory 
solutions to the problem of meeting indi- 
vidual differences of pupils on the elemen- 
tary-school level. It is a method of meeting 
individual and group needs. It is, in fact, 
one of the most popular attempts to pro- 
vide for the wide range of reading abilities 
of pupils in the same classroom. Thus, 
grouping for effective reading instruction 
has become a common practice in the mod- 
ern elementary school of today. Practical- 
ly all good, skillful teachers are aware of 
the importance of grouping pupils with 
varying reading abilities for better instruc- 
tion. 

Some reading skills can be taught to a 
whole class, some to an individual, but 
many, according to McCullough,! can be 
taught more efficiently to a group. No one 
kind of grouping, however, can meet all 
of the basic reading needs of a class of 
pupils. Many types of grouping are neces- 
sary if all of the reading needs of pupils 
are to be met more satisfactorily. Some 
of the types of grouping necessary to de- 
velop good readers have been described 
as ability grouping, achievement grouping, 
special needs grouping, partner grouping, 
interest grouping, and research group- 
ing.2 Most of these types of grouping may 
be used to some extent in teaching certain 
reading skills to pupils on all grade levels. 
The formation of any type of group 
should be consistent with the develop- 
mental reading needs of each pupil as- 
signed to the group for instruction. 


Purposes of Grouping 
Melchior, in a discussion of grouping 
from the standpoint of instructional su- 
pervision, summarized the purposes of 
grouping for instruction as follows: 


general purpose ae pelt 
i i tiona 
ouping is the same as that of all our educa L 
Paiaucs: namely, to help each individual pupil 
take his place successfully and happily in a demo- 
cratic society. The specific purpose is to bring 
together a group that can be most effectively and 


economically handled.* ; 
One implication that may be extracted 


from the above purposes of grouping is 
that grouping is a means of organizing 
a classroom for learning and living so as 
to meet the greatest possible number of 
individual needs. 


Theoretically, the 


Bases for Grouping 


Pupils in the first grade should be group- 
ed according to their readiness for reading. 
Some consideration, nevertheless, should 
be given to such factors as mental age, 
social development, physical growth, 
travel and various other experiences neces- 
sary for establishing reading readiness. 
This means that the first-grade teacher 
may find it necessary to test and group, 
observe and regroup, observe again, and 
1 Constance M. McCullough, MEETING INDIVID- 
UAL NEEDS BY GROUPING FOR READING 
(Boston; Ginn and Company, 1957), p. 1. 

2 [bid., pp. 1-2; and Howard Lane and Mary 


Beauchamp, HUMAN RELATIONS IN TEACHING 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), pp. 312- 


$17. 

8 William T. Medchior, INSTRUCTIONAL SU- 
PERVISION: A GUIDE TO MODERN PRACTICE 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950), p. 166. 
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regroup again several times during the 
first three or four months of school.4 


Johnson declared: 

Readiness is a basic principle of the group 
basic reading program. In the first grade, the 
readiness program provides for systematic develop- 
ment of auditory-visual-kinesthetic perception 
skills, language development, and experience 
background.® 

Grouping in the other elementary grades 
—grades two through six—should be ac- 
cording to the ability of the pupils to 
do the work of the group at the particular 
time. A pupil should be transferred from 
one group to another when it is evident 
that he can benefit by the transfer. If this 
principle is followed in grouping, accord- 
ing to Wheeler,6 all groups will contain 
some rapid learners, some average learn- 
ers, and some slow learners; for only 
in remedial work will most of the slow 
learners be found in the same group. 


Lane and Beauchamp? are of the con- 
viction that the two principles to be used 
as the basis for desirable group practices 
are (1) flexibility in group formation and 
(2) the formation of groups through con- 
sideration of many factors. Among these 
many factors are the reading needs, abili- 
ties, and interests of the pupils. No one 
of these factors should be the sole deter- 
minant for placing a pupil in a particular 
group. Many pupils should belong to two 
or more groups at the same time. Hach 
pupil should be placed in the group where 
he will have the best opportunity to 
achieve maximum growth in reading. In 
other words, transfers from one group 
to another should be many and frequent. 

Betts, a nationally known authority on 
reading instruction, has found that: 


There is general agreement that the key to the 
successful administration of a grouping plan is 
flexibility. Any plan for differentiating instruc- 
tion is based on the idea of providing equal 
learning opportunities for children. These oppor- 
tunities exist in situations where the pupil is 
shifted from one group to another as his achieve- 
ment level and needs vary.* 

Continuing, Betts pointed out three 


essential reasons for fiexibility of group- 
ing. 


First, the activities in an interesting classroom 
vary from hour to hour and from day to day, 
necessitating different types of contributions and 
therefore providing different opportunities for 
achieving. Hence, groupings should have a con- 
stantly changing membership to meet class needs. 
Second, flexible grouping builds rapport—or harm- 
onious working relationships—between members 
of the class. No teacher should ever be guilty 
of assigning a given individual to a DUMB group 
or a BRIGHT group so that he is stigmatized by a 
teacher-made label. One label can be just as bad in 
its effect on the individual as another. Flexible 
grouping facilitates the development of confidence 
and self-respect in things the individual can do. 
Third, flexible groupings provide equal learning 
opportunities in all schoolroom activities. Sucessful 
teachers make their groupings flexible and tenta- 
tive because the procedure is psychologically 
sound.® 


4 Arville Wheeler, TEACHER’S QUESTION-AND- 
ANSWER BOOK ON READING (New London, 
Connecticut: Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1955), 


ahs 

s MY WEEKLY READER, TEACHER’S EDITION 
4, XL (September 15-19, 1958, p. 1. 

© Wheeler, OP. CIT., pp. 31-32. 

7 Howard Lane and Mary Beauchamp, HUMAN 
RELATIONS IN TEACHING (New York: Prent- 
ice-Hall, Inc., 1955), pp. 311-316. 

8 Emmett A. Betts, FOUNDATIONS OF READ- 
ING INSTRUCTION (New York: American Book 
Company, 1954), pp. 391-392. 

® Tbid., p. 392. 
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Gray et. al., authors of the New Basic 
Readers which are used as adopted basal 
textbooks in grades one through six in the 
public elementary schools throughout 
North Carolina, expressed a similar opin- 
ion relative to flexibility of grouping. They 
stated: 


The key to the success of any grouping plan is 
flexibility, not only in the amount of time devoted 
to each group but also in shifting a child from one 
group to another as his achievement level and 
his needs vary.’° 


The following examples were cited to 
illustrate how the principle of flexibility 
may be applied: 


Tommy and Joan, who have had no difficulty 
with sight words, may be having trouble in apply- 
ing phonetic-analysis skills and would profit from 
working at times with another group. 

Jimmy, who has made a sudden spurt, might 
be shifted to a higher group with a minimum of 
individual help to bridge the gap. 

Nancy, who has been absent for a few days, 
might join another group for some extra sessions 
to pick up the new skills she has missed.” 


The chronological age and grade place- 
ment of children should not be used as the 
basis for grouping in reading. Hvery ex- 
perienced teacher knows, according to 
Russell and Wulfing,12 that a group of 
children of the same chronological age 
varies widely in every other measurable 
trait. There are pupils, for example, in the 
first-grade classrooms who can read books 
on the third-grade level and there are 
pupils in the second grade who are not 
ready for initial reading instruction. In 
a typical third-grade class a teacher may 
find some pupils still reading at the 
primer level and a few others reading 
books at the fifth-grade level without 
difficulty. In the average sixth grade, 
for instance, the range of reading abilities 
is normally found to extend over about 
six or seven grade levels. This fact was 
substantiated by the results of the Cali- 
fornia Reading Achievement Tests, the 
Metropolitan Reading Achievement Tests, 
and My Weekly Reader Diagnostic Silent 
and Oral Reading Tests which were ad- 
ministered to the pupils at Crest Street 


Elementary School during the 1957-58 
school year. Therefore, teachers cannot 


think in terms of age-grade placement as 
an important factor for consideration in 
grouping for reading instruction. 

To sum up, pupils should be grouped 
according to their ability to read rather 
than on the basis of such factors as the 
number of years they have attended school, 
their age-grade placement, or their intelli- 
gence quotients.18 Any other basis used 
for grouping children for reading instruc- 
tion—other than flexible grouping to meet 
individual reading needs of each member 
of the group—may promote rather than 
prevent the development of inferiority 
complexes. If pupils are grouped homo- 
geneously—acecording to ability to read— 
every pupil in each group is the equal of 


10 William S. Gray et. al., GUIDEBOOK TO AC- 








COMPANY THE NEW STREETS AND ROADS 
(New York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1952), 
p. 33. 

11. Tbid. 


12 David H. Russell and Gretchen Wulfing, EIGHT 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE TEACHING 
OF READING (New York: Ginn and Company, 
1956), pp. 4-5. 

18 Wheeler, OP. CIT., p. 32. 


the other members of each particular 
group in which he is placed. He is then 
able to develop confidence in himself and 
a feeling of security. He is in a reading 
situation in which he is always adequate. 
He is also able to read books and other 
materials on the same level as other 
members of his group at the particular 
time. Nothing succeeds like success. 


Size and Management of Groups 

The number of children placed in a 
reading group should depend upon the 
purpose for which the group is to serve. 
The size of a reading group cannot be 
determined in any stationary fashion. 
For example, groups which are formed 
for the purpose of teaching certain basic 
reading skills and drill should not con- 
sist of more than five or six pupils. 
The size of a group may also depend upon 
the size of the class and the range of 
reading of reading abilities found the 
pupils. A first-grade teacher, for example, 
with a class of thirty pupils should divide 
the class into at least four groups accord- 
ing to the reading readiness of the pupils. 
A smaller class may be divided into only 
two or three groups. The size of each 
group should be determined by the read- 
ing ability and reading needs of the 
pupils. It is often necessary to form sub- 
groups. Thus, the size of each group 
should vary because pupils should be 
transferred to more advanced or slower 
groups as their rate of progress deviates 
sufficiently from their present group. 
Groups should be kept flexible. No child 
should be allowed to read in one group 
only. During a normal school day, for 
instance, a child may read as a member of 
a sub-group, as an individual, as a member 
of a small committee, with a partner, or 
with the whole class. 


There are times, however, when the 
groups should be combined; for example, 
when the teacher reads an interesting 
story. Gray et. al. stated: 


Not all work, of course, can or should be done 
in groups. At times, the whole class should become 
one large undifferentiated group—for story or 
poetry time, rhythms, excursions, or discussions 
in which slowest-learning youngsters have oppor- 
tunities to share and “to shine.’’ +4 


Many teachers seems to dread the 
thought of grouping pupils for any type 
of classroom instruction because they 
lack management “know-how,” organiza- 
tional skills and techniques, and the 
ability to schedule their time wisely. 
Others have a way of grouping at random 
because grouping is said to be a practice 
of the modern-day school. Moreover, some 
teachers make a habit of dividing their 
classes into two or three groups without 
giving any consideration to the range 
of reading abilities of the pupils, while a 
few others make no attempt to group 
their pupils because they feel that there is 
not enough time in the school day to teach 
two, three, or four groups. They also 
think that grouping requires too much 
work, preparation and teaching. 

The problem of handling more than 
one reading group is not as difficult as it 
may seem to many teachers. Betts15 sug- 
gested that the teacher without experience 
in grouping for reading instruction should 
begin grouping by dividing the class into 

14 Gray et. al., OP. CIT. 
15 Betts, OP. CIT., p. 393. 
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two groups. Pupils ready for initial read- 
ing instruction should be placed in one 
group, while pupils in need of systematic 
instruction to develop readiness for read- 
ing should be placed in another group. 
After the two groups are organized and 
under way, he is of the conviction that it 
is a relatively simple matter for the 
teacher to break down each of these 
groups into two sections on the basis of 
rate of progress and /or needs. Teaching 
more than four groups is more than a 
teacher can do; for after all, there is, in 
his opinion, a very real limit to which 
grouping may be used as a means of dif- 
ferentiating reading instruction. 

Time is an important factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with the manage- 
ment of groups. Some groups must be 
given more time than others. Pupils in 
the superior group should be given a fair 
allotment of time, but they do not need 
as much time as slow-learning pupils in 
the immature group, Pupils in the average 
group need more time than pupils in the 
superior group and less time than pupils 
in the slow-learning group. For example, 
Gray et. al.16 expressed the opinion that 
third-grade youngsters who make rapid 
progress do not need the same amount of 
time as slow-learning pupils “because 
these children will have the background 
needed for understanding the story and 
will have few word-perception difficulties 
: ” Therefore, preparing them for 
reading will not take so long as with other 
groups. However, they should be given 
ample time for step-by-step development 
of essential skills to ensure that they 
reach the highest levels of interpretation 
they can achieve and to ensure that they 
do not develop superficial reading habits 
just because they can get through a story 
rapidly. 

Futhermore, Gray et. al. pointed out 
the importance of devoting more time 
to slow-learning groups as follows: 


Slow-learning children will need more time to 
accomplish what other groups do, but the skillful 
teacher who teaches with her eyes on the child 
rather than on the clock will not skip the enrich- 
ment activities. 

Abundant time must be taken for reviewing 
known words and developing new ones, for building 
background, and for checking the presentation of 
new words. In the guided reading, these children 
need to work with relatively short silent-reading 
units, under careful guidance. Factual questions 
should be directed to those children whose inter- 
pretative abilities are somewhat low and who 
comprehend the story in terms of who did what 
and what happened. In skill-building, more ex- 
planations and more examples may be needed.% 


Two or more reading groups may be 
managed at the same time by providing 
different types of reading situations. Al- 
though all groups should be kept busy 
at the same time, no group or groups 
should be given assignments primarily 
to keep them busy. The reading program 
for each group should be purposefully 
Planned and thoughtfully organized so 
that each group will be engaged in help- 
ful, enrichment activities at the same 
time. The group or groups working inde- 
pendently should be engaged in worth- 
while reading or related activities while 
the teacher works with one group. Every 
good teacher knows that bedlam results 
when pupils are idle. A good teacher 
also knows that pupils become frustrated 
when they are unable to comprehend what 
16 Gray et. al., OP. CIT., p. 32. 

17 [bid, 
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they are trying to read without guidance. 
Therefore, groups working independently 
should be given reading tasks which they 
can do with ease and complete understand- 
ing. This means that the teacher should 
have a thorough understanding of each 
child’s three reading levels — his free 
reading level, his instructional reading 
level, and his frustration level. 


A class divided into three groups ac- 
cording to reading ability and /or needs 
may be managed as follows: Group I, for 
example, may do work on initial conson- 
ants under the teacher’s guidance; group 
II may do independent reading; group 
III may do workbook-type reading on 
Monday. On Tuesday, group I may do inde- 
pendent reading; group II may. do work 
on initial consonants under the teacher’s 
guidance; and group III may do research 
on initial consonants. On Wednesday, 
group I may do workbook-type reading; 
group II may do research on initial con- 
sonants; and group III may do work on 
initial consonants under the guidance of 
the teacher. On Thursday, group I may do 
work on consonants in the final positions 
under the teacher’s guidance; group II 
may do workbook-type reading; and group 
III may do independent or free reading 
for enjoyment. On Friday, group I may 
write sentences or short paragraphs using 
the words containing initial consonants 
which have been taught; group II may do 
work on consonants in the final positions 
under the teacher’s guidance; and group 
III may arrange the words containing con- 
sonants which have been taught in alpha- 
betical order. On the next Monday, for 
example, all of the groups may be com- 
bined into one large undifferentiated 
group for the reading of an interesting 
story or poem by the teacher, or to read 


and discuss the current edition of My 
Weekly Reader. 


Helpful Sources of Information 
on Grouping 


Teachers will find many helpful ideas, 
suggestions, and discussions relative to 
grouping in the guidebooks and manuals 
to accompany the basal readers published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company and 
Row, Peterson and Company. Many of 
these guidebooks contain well-organized, 
detailed programs for teaching more than 
one reading group. For example, the Alice 
and Jerry Basic Reading Program is 
designed for three groups—the superior, 
average, and immature. Manuals such as 
these are valuable sources for teachers 
who are too busy to plan two or three 
separate and complete daily reading pro- 
grams. McCullough has expressed the 
following opinion concerning such man- 
uals and workbooks for use with basal 
readers: 


Usually basal readers are the main fare in .. . 
grouping because the manuals and workbooks 
provide a more careful and detailed skill-building 
program than most teachers could have time to in- 
vent. However, additional reading, at suitable 
levels of difficulty, is done from supplementary 
readers and trade books as well as from magazines 
and newspapers.’® 


Teacher using the readers of the De- 
velopmental Reading Series published by 
Lyons and Caranahan, either as basal or 
supplementary readers, will find the ac- 


(Continued inside back cover) 
18 McCullough, OP. CIT., p. 2. 
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Insurance Committee 
Seeks Information 


Fellow Teachers: 


It is now recognized that teachers, as 
a professional group, offer a superior 
moral and physical risk to the insurance 
companies. As a result, our group is able 
to purchase more protection for each 
available dollar when we take full ad- 
vantage of our group purchasing power 
and buy protection designed for teachers 
only. 


Your Teachers Association wishes to 
help you secure full value for the per- 
sonal funds available to pay for your 
insurance; therefore, your Insurance 
Committee has voted unanimously to en- 
dorse Group Life, Income Protection, and 
Medical Expense programs which include 
hospital, surgical and Master Medical 
coverages. 

Optional programs of protection for 
each NOTA unit offer varying schedules 


that are constructed to meet every local 
need. This choice of coverage enables 
every one of our groups to select those 
programs which are most acceptable to 
the majority. Every Association member 
will now be able to buy the finest group 
insurance available at rates based upon 
our own occupational advantages. In 
addition, all of us are guaranteed an 
equitable return of premium either in 
the form of claims to the members or 
cash to all. This is another way that we 
have guaranteed maximum protection at 
minimum cost. 


Everyone among us recognizes the 
need for life insurance protection and 
we are able to offer a modest amount 
of protection at very low group rates. 
Those teachers, who are unable to per- 
form the duties of their occupation be- 
cause of illness or accident, may now 
guarantee themselves a continuing in- 
come by purchase of our NCTA salary 
protection program. Master Medical 
protection may now be obtained by 
those units and members who desire the 
most complete, comprehensive and up- 
to-date protection in most major areas 
of expense. Continuing coverages are 


also offered to our retired members and 
this makes our NCTA program a true 
welfare project for everyone. 

All of these advantages are offered 
at the lowest possible costs made pos- 
sible by premium constructions which 
apply only to the members of the NOTA. 
The Insurance Committee wholehearted- 
ly endorses these projects and urgently 
recommends that everyone enroll when 
eligible to do so without the answering 
of health questions or the submitting 
to a physical examination. 

ILLUSTRATED ADVANTAGES 

I. COST FACTOR: Income Protection 
Plan — $100.00 per month-Individual 
cost $76.80 per year. Group Insurance 
$39.60 per year. Saving $37,20 per year. 

Il. WAIVERS: No medical examina- 
tion required. Group Insurance makes 
every member of NCTA eligible for cov- 
erage regardless of physical condition. 

If. NON - CANCELLABLE: Policy 
period may run from one to three years 
depending on the agreement with NCTA 
and Insurance Company. 

IV. Every major industry in the 
country uses group insurance to protect 
its employees. 





QUESTIONNAIRE ON GROUP INSURANCE* 


Please fill in the blank and return to: 
Mr. W. G. Byers, Chairman, Group Insurance 
NCTA, Fairview School, Charlotte, N. C. 





MASON’S Motor Court 





1. Would you prefer a combination of Group Life 


and Income protection plan? Yes 
2. Would you prefer a combination of income pro- 
tection and master medical hospital and surgical 


lan van es. 


3. Would you prefer a combination of all three? 
Life, Income protection and master medical, hos- 
pital and surgical plan? Yes... 


Note: Master medical is a new development in 
the insurance field that is designed to care for ill- 
ness of chronic nature (heart, cancer, etc.) 


Your repsonse to this request will determine our 
next move in serving our Association with some of 


the fringe benefits needed. 


*Tf you do not wish to mutilate your copy of the Record by clipping, 


write your answers to questions by number on a separate sheet and send 


to the Committee. 





SPECIAL NOTE TO NOTA 
PRINCIPALS 


The NCTA Committee on Group 
Insurance has in this issue of the 
RECORD a blank to be filled out by 
each NCTA member and sent to the 
Committee headquarters in Charlotte. 
Please ask all members of your school 
faculty to fill in the blank and pass 
it to your office. Then, please either 
tabulate the replies to the three ques- 
tions asked and send the tabulated 
report to the Committee or package 
the blanks received and mail them 
to the Committee. 

W. G. Byers, NCTA-NEA Director 








GROUPING FOR READING 
(Continued from page 16) 
companying Bond Plan Manuals excellent 
for use in teaching large and small 
groups. Many of the manuals to accompany 


basal readers published by other leading 
companies also contain somewhat similar 
information on grouping. Moreover, sever- 
al of the leading publishers and learned 
groups issue bulletins and special articles 
dealing with topics of this nature. In 
short, reading materials on this subject 
seem limitless, voluminous and inexhaus- 
tible. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 12) 
formal speaking, because these types yet 
serve both utilitarian and intrinsic pur- 
poses admirably; but there is no longer 
an exclusive emphasis on types of formal 
speaking.10 Informal speech activities, too 
numerous to name, include telephoning, 


10 Robert T. Oliver and Rupert L. Cortright, NEW 
TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH (New 
York, 1951, viii. 
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social speech (introducing persons, ex- 
pressing pleasure or appreciation for the 
acts of others, extending sympathy, etc.) 
personal conferences, interviews, simple 
explanation, parliamentary procedure, buy- 
ing and selling, conversation, ete. 


The assumption that “Speakers are 
born, not made’, is a very ancient one.7 
The obvious truth in the statement is 
that each person who expects proficiency 
in speech must be born with a normal 
and healthy vocal mechanism, and have 
normal intelligence. With this equipment, 
plus desire and industry in applying 
speech principles and methods, one can 
learn to speak with increased facility. 
Speech, not unlike other disciplines, does 
not require only the gifted with whom 
to work. 
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Submitted by Mr. J. H. lucas, Chairman, Mary Potter High School, Oxford 
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“This Committee was recommended by a group at the 1958 Leadership Conference to study needs of the 
Association in the area of expanded servicese 
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See page 5 





NEXT MEETING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
MARCH 
19TH, 20TH, and 
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You can save! 


Time! Consolidate your orders and send them to us; this will 
save you several “teaching days.” The consolidated shipment will 
go forward the same day your order is received. 


Money! Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment 
from us will save you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your 
address against the cost of transportation from several different points of 
shipment of much greater distance. 


Office Detail! Consolidate you orders for all titles and the books will all be 
shipped from us in one shipment. You will receive only one invoice and you will pay 
with only one check. 

FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, 56 publishers have warehoused with us a complete 

stock of high school, supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Hall & McCreary Co. The Macmillan Co. The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Mentzer Bush & Co. Turner E. Smith & Co. 
American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation Charles E. Merrill Books Southwestern Publishing Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers Music Publishing Holding Corp. The Steck Co. 

Beckley-Cardy Co. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. National Forum, Inc. University of North Carolina Press 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. D. C. Heath and Co. Noble & Noble The University Publishing Co. 
C. C. Birchard Co. Henry Holt and Co., Inc. A. N. Palmer Co. D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Houghton Miffin Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Warren Publishing Co. 

The Economy Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand MeNally & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Row, Peterson & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls J. B. Lippincott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Alfred Williams & Co. 

Ginn and Co. Little Brown & Co. Scott, Foreman and Co. The John C. Winston Co. 
Globe Book Co. Lyons & Carnahan Charles Scribner’s Sons World Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 1959 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Book Vep 


fan 
_ Hargett Street ° Telephone TEmple 2-3321 ° Raleigh, N. C. 











Summer School by The Sea 





_ PLAN TO ATTEND 
1959 SUMMER SESSION 


HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


8 WEEK TERM 5 WEEK TERM 3 WEEK TERM 


June 15-August 17 June 15-July 17 (Special Courses and Workshops 
i for Teachers) 


June 15-July 3 





7th ANNUAL PRE-COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
June 29-August 7 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to the Master’s Degree in 1) Educational Administration and 
Supervision 2) Teaching in the Secondary School, with English, Natural Sciences and Social 
Sciences offered for major emphasis 3) Teaching in the Elementary School. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES leading to the Bachelor’s Degree in General Studies. Busi- 
ness, Teacher Education, Home Economics, Nursing or Technology. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN Certification Program offering either graduate or undergraduate cre- 
dit for nine semester hours of credit during the 1959 Summer Session. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES AND WORKSHOPS, June 15-July 3, each providing 3 se- 
mester hours credit, either graduate or undergraduate: 


# Recreational Crafts 
#Training the Academically Talented or Mentally Retarded Child 
#The Teaching of Reading 
# Audio-Visual Aids 
#Theater Workshop 
#Principle’s of Speech Correction and Therapy 
#Science for Elementary School Teachers 


SUMMER INSTITUTE for high school teachers of Science and Mathematics. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY SEMINAR on the Middle East and Africa, June 15-June 20. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Swimming and beach activities. Lectures, concerts, and the arts—picnics 
and other planned outings—conducted tours to areas of historic interest in 


Colonial Virginia. 


WRITE FOR APPLICATION FORMS AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION TO: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
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‘“‘Devoted to the finest in Christian Education” 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Founded 1879 Salisbury, North Carolina 


Accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools— 
A non-sectarian, liberal arts, co-educational college... 
under the auspices of the A. M. EB. Zion Church. 





eee ee ee, 
OUR AIM: Offerings in the college 
lead tos A@B: Sore bao: 
Development degree. 
of the Offerings in the Hood 
ys Theological Seminary lead 
Individual to the B. D. or B. th. 
Physically degree. 
Summer school begins 
Sey June 6, 1959. 
Socially Fall term begins Septem- 
Spiritually ber 14, 1959. 





Dr. S. E. Duncan, President 














BENNETT 
COLLEGE 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Dr. Willa B. Player, President 


“a distinctive 
college for women” 


Offering pre-medical and pre-dental training, 
courses in secretarial and medical secretarial 
science, laboratory technology, library 


science, theater arts, psychology, clothing, 
sociology, and nursery school education. 


¢ 
Freshman Registration, Sept. 10, 1959 
¢ 


FOR CATALOG OR ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Special Programs For The 
Academically Talented 


By Charles E. Bish* 

It is quite obvious that some very 
significant changes are occurring 
in our public schools. These changes 
are directly or indirectly focused 
upon one aim, the improvement of 
the quality of the educational pro- 
gram from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. Our schools must not 
only handle an increasing number 
of students at each level, they must 
also offer a higher quality of edu- 
cation. Their responsibility to our 
culture requires the maximum de- 
velopment of individual potential- 
ities at all levels. This includes par- 
ticular attention to those students 
who are of above-average ability— 
the academically talented. 

Interest in special programs for 
the academically talented is un- 


for MARCH, NINETEEN 


precedented. Systematic programs 
are now getting underway in many 
areas. A number of states are pre- 
paring legislation designed to pro- 
vide financial assistance for in- 
creased testing, counseling, curri- 
culum development, and -smaller 
classes which an extensive program 
may include. 

At the elementary level, early 
identification and a separation of 
the bright pupils into groups for 
part of the school-day is a proced- 
ure frequently employed. Such fast- 
moving groups often cover the work 
of two grades in one year. In ad- 
dition, their curriculum is enriched 
by an increasing emphasis on sci- 
ence and a modern language, be- 
gun in many schools at about the 
third-grade level. 


FIFTY-NINE 








At the secondary-school level, 
mathematics, biology, and a modern 
language are often begun in grade 
eight; thus the able student can 
acquire three or four years in each 
of these areas while in high school. 
Programs such as this provide the 
student with an opportunity to 
participate in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, receiv- 
ing college credit by examination 
for work done while in high school. 


Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem in developing a good program 
is to provide for the enrichment 
type of teaching that is appropriate 
for the bright student. Seminar 
classes, small in size, with exten- 
Sive reading assignments or project 
work are being employed in schools 
where good programs are under 
way. There is little place for the 
traditional, over-structured assign- 
recite-and-test teaching if the 
growth needs of the gifted are to 
be met. 


A change of philosophy is per- 
haps essential. John Dewey analy- 
zed the quality-versus quantity dis- 
cussion by saying in Democracy and 
Education (1916): “If democracy 
has a moral and ideal meaning, it is 
that . . . opportunity for develop- 
ment of distinctive capacities be af- 
forded all.” Educational opportun- 
ity for all does not mean identical 
opportunity for all. There is noth- 
ing so unequal as the equal treat- 
ment of unequals. 


Good minds need to have stimu- 
lating experiences in order to grow, 
or growth will be stunted. For those 
for whom rapid growth is normal, 
a climate for rapid growth must be 
provided. As a good mathematics 
student said recently, “It is amaz- 
ing how difficult a subject can be- 





come if you study it slowly 
enough.” 
*Dr. Bish is director of the new 


National Education Association Pro- 
ject on the Academically Talented 
Student. Under this Project, infor- 
mation concerning procedures and 
“best practices” is being assembled 
and will be used as a basis for con- 
sultant service. A series of confer- 
ences, in cooperation with NEA de- 
partments, will be held in the several 
subject matter areas to develop sug- 
gestions for curriculum appropriate 
for the academically talented. 
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Is Your Pupil Vulnerable to 


DELINQUENT 
SEHAVIOR? 


By William C. Kvaraceus 
Director, NEA Juvenile 


Delinquency Project 





In recent years five major re- 
search studies have attempted to 
uncover how delinquent children 
differ from their non-delinquent 
friends or peers. These studies were 
made in such far distant places as 
Boston and Los Angeles, Detroit, 
and Passaic, New Jersey. Yet they 
report much the same story. 

The delinquent child is more like 
than different from his law-abiding 
counterpart; he does not represent 
some special breed of youngster 
from a strange planet in space; he 
is more apt to be just any boy 
living on any street in any town. 

When differences in personal 
make-up, home and family back- 
ground, and school adjustments 
are noted, they generally show the 
delinquent as different from the 
non-delinquent as follows: 

1. Home discipline: Discipline in 
his home is erratic and runs to 
either extreme; the delinquent is 
frequently and severely punished 
or he is over indulged and spoiled. 

2. Emotional conflict in home: 
The delinquent’s family life con- 
sists of one battle after another in 
which parents and children find 
themselves in opposing camps. 
Emotional warfare splinters the 
family with distrust, fear, and even 
hate. 

3. Lack of success in out-of- 
school ventures: The delinquent is 
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not “very good at anything” as he 
attempts to compete or hold his 
own with his play or work group. 
His delinquent acts usually repre- 
sent an effort at being good at 
something—even if it is only in 
stealing, window breaking or truan- 
ting. 

4. Dislike for school: This is no 
Pinocchio preference for Pleasure 
Island. This is a white-heat hate for 
school and for persons connected 
with it. 

5. Disinterest in school work: 
The delinquent child is the teacher’s 
worst motivational problem. Try as 
hard as she will, the classroom 
teacher seldom succeeds is raising 
even a spark of interest in school 
activities. 

6. School failure: His report card 
shows him to be in a state of per- 
petual bankruptcy. His lack of in- 
terest and his intent to leave school 
early frequently can be traced to his 
singular lack of success in the acad- 
emic program of the school. As 
might be expected, he frequently 
is held back and is over-age for his 
grade. 

7. Early school leaving: The de- 
linquent intends to leave school as 
soon as the law will allow. Usually 
he has no educational or vocational 
plans for the future. 

8. Truancy: In view of the nega- 
tive school picture the delinquent 


The 





Photo from Mike Makes His Mar : 
tries to solve his school problems 
by running away. Frequently the 
truancy represents an emotional 
recess period from the jibes and in- 
sults of the classroom. 

9. Lack of participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities: The delin- 
quent seldom takes part in the or- 
ganized and supervised youth activ- 
ities that are available in school or 
community. He is not the type to 
submit to rules and regulations. 

10. Aggressive attack: In com- 
ing to grips with his problems of 
daily living, the delinquent always 
reacts in an overly aggressive man- 
ner. He is always taking it out on 
property and persons. He acts out 
his problems and expresses his feel- 
ings in an overt aggressive manner. 

Since these ten “signs” represent 
the most distinguishing character- 
istics which mark the delinquent 
apart from the law-abiding youngs- 
ters, the researcher warns us: “If 
a pupil in your classes shows a sat- 
uration of these signs, watch out! 
He may now be predisposed, sus- 
ceptible, or exposed to the develop- 
ment of delinquent modes of adjust- 
ment.” 

Children showing a number of 
these tell-tale signals deserve a sec- 
ond look and a helping hand. Early 
detection with some _ follow-up 
treatment can spell the difference 
between delinquency or decency. 
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Keyed lo The Future 


NEA Headquarters Building, Dedicated Feb. 8-10, 1959 


In the heart of the nation’s capi- 
tal... five blocks from the White 
House ...a swift cab trip from 
Capitol Hill . a telephone call 
away from men and agencies steer- 
ing America’s Space Age course... 
stands our profession’s new nation- 
al home, the NEA Headquarters 
Building built by teachers from 
every part of the country. 


Here . from February 8-10, 
1959... great and influential men 
from all walks of life saluted in 
formal dedication ceremonies the 
completion of this center, five years 
in the building. 


This national dedication of a 
building which teachers every- 
where can truly call “home” dram- 
atized the central importance of ed- 
ucation in an era when to be unedu- 
cated is to risk a nation’s chances 
for survival. The men and women 
who took part in the “D-Days”’ re- 
cognize that there is no room in to- 
day’s America for locked doors or 
locked minds. As the doors of the 
new education center were officially 
swung open in February, so teach- 
ing itself is a kind of “swinging 
open” of doors to the human mind. 


NETEEN 
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Within the walls of this gleaming 
8-story structure of blue - green 
glass and white marble on Wash- 
ington’s “Avenue of Presidents” 
this year, hundreds of periodicals 
and other publications will be plan- 
ned, written, edited. 
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Major research studies throwing 
new light on educational problems 
will be completed. Thousands of 
letters will go out to members and 
others seeking information on 
every facet of education. News re- 
leases on activities of every NEA 
unit will be swiftly channelled to 
the nation’s press, national maga- 
zines, and broadcasting outlets. 

Through its glass doors this year 
will come thousands of educators, 
students, and other visitors. They 
will be on hand to seek information, 
to transact business, and to see for 
themselves how ‘a _ profession 
builds to serve.” Still more visitors 
will attend the many conferences, 
committee and public sessions to be 
held in the building’s new auditor- 
ium and other meeting rooms. 

As NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr put it in his formal 
message to visitors during the “D- 
days,” the new Headquarters Build- 
ing, built with the generous help of 
hundreds of thousands of members 
and friends, “‘enables the Associa- 
tion to continue into its second 
century of service with literal as 
well as figurative emphasis upon 
the theme ‘A Profession Builds to 
Serve,’ ” 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF A FOUNDER 
OF THE NCTA 





DR. DAVIS 


He builded well the base whereon we 
stand; 

Probed deep the ground lest sinking sand 
abound ; 

Established 


hand 
Directed as to build a structure sound. 


faith and with a guiding 


Dr. G. E. NCTA Executive 
Secretary Emeritus and last surviving 
founder of the North Carolina Teachers 


Davis, 


Association, went to his final rest in 
1959. He, with other 
education pioneers, founded the Associa- 


January, along 
tion in 1881 and he alone of the founders 
lived to see the organization grow to as- 
sume a place among state teachers as- 
sociations in national affiliations. 


On his retirement as Executive Secre- 
tary of NCTA in 1944 the Executive 
Committee pledged to him that it would 
maintain the high standard of develop- 
ment which had marked his teym of 
office. 

When he was awarded an honovary 
doctor’s degree by Lincoln University, 
several years ago, his citation included 
the statement that the Teachers Associa- 
tion which he directed had become and 
still was the largest and strongest among 
similar organizations in the nation. 

May his example inspire us to seek 
this continuing status for the Associa- 
tion which he helped to establish and 
served so well in doing what he chose 
to call ‘‘a labor of love’’, 
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Be Active In Your NEA 


NEA Director’s Notes and Comments 
By W. G. Byers, N. C. NEA Director 


“The time has come, the walrus 
said, to talk of many things.” 

Because of misinformation and 
no information, many of our mem- 
bers have a perverted opinion of 
NCTA and NEA relationships. All 
of this points up a weakness in our 
delegate selection and responsibility 
both on the state and national level. 
It seems to me that when a member 
receives an expense check to attend 
a conference or convention, it is 
incumbent upon that member to at- 
tend all business sessions of the 
conference and convention. 

There is a custom which is gen- 
erally followed throughout this 
country, that all state delegates 
meet in caucus before NEA opens 
its business sessions. This is done 
so that delegates could be informed 
of the important issues before the 
Convention. Only once or twice has 
NCTA been able to get more than 
fifty percent of its attending dele- 
gates to such a meeting. One cause 
may be that some come late to the 
Convention and leave early before 
it closes. Perhaps Units do not ap- 
propriate enough money for these 
delegates to attend all sessions of 
the Convention. This is the only 
way for our Local or State Associa- 
tion to have any share in the policy 
making of these parent bodies. 

1. For your information: One N 
EA Director for N. C. should be 
elected at the St. Louis Convention. 
Mr. Earl Funderburk’s term expires 
in 1959. My term expires in 1960. 
More information on this will be 
forthcoming as Convention time ap- 
proaches. 

2. A new amendment which will 
be considered for adoption at St. 
Louis is “the respective states will 
elect the state directors to the NEA 
Board of Directors.” Heretofore, 
the convention rules have forced 
states to present names to be voted 
on by the Convention. This meant 
technically that the convention had 
final control of electing NEA Direc- 
tors. This new amendment is in- 
tended to place complete control of 
electing State NEA Directors in the 
state. Some questions may arise as 
to how the election shall be handled. 
Who may vote? How shall they be 
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notified of the time and place of 
meeting? What certification is ne- 
cessary ? What records of the elec- 
tion shall be kept for submission 
if necessary to the Bylaws and 
Rules Committee. 


3. Another amendment coming 
up for consideration at St. Louis is 
one limiting the election of NEA Di- 
rectors to two consecutive terms. 
This is one which merits serious 
consideration from both points of 
view. First, there are those who 
contend that continuation in office 
achieves status, prestige and 
“know-how” which is necessary to 
represent an Association in such a 
Body. Others contend that while 
this is true, only the South follows 
this continuity policy rigidly, there- 
by gaining the majority of key posi- 
tions on all Committees, Commis- 
sions, etc. Like in Congress, senior- 
ity counts and by their continued 
election to the same office, most 
southern state representatives ach- — 
ieve seniority. 

4, Misinformation: Some dele- 
gates who have attended NEA Con- 
ventions contend that no N C TA 
members were ever elected to any 
of the Committees. From the time 
we were officially recognized in 1952 
as a State Association up to 1956, 
state delegations had the power to 
select one additional member and 
one alternate for the two Commit- 
tees-Credentials and Resolutions. 
To my knowledge, and this may be 
verified by NEA files and the people 
involved, Mr. C. L. Blake, Charlotte, 
N. C. served as member of both the 
elections and credentials Commit- 
tees; Mr. A. B. Reynolds, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. and Dr. 8S. D. Williams, 
formerly of Elizabeth City, N. C. 
served on the Credentials Commit- 
tee. These people were elected to 
these committees by the state dele- 
gation in session at the National 
Convention. I am sure there are 
others who represented our state 
on other committees appointed by 
the President of the Convention. 
This is not to say that we have 
equal representation on any level, 
anywhere. I simply want members 
to know the facts. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL GALENDAR 


Theme: “Our Community’s Future Goes to School Today” 

1. Wednesday, March 18—Meeting of Executive Commit- 
tee, NCTA Headquarters. 

2. Thursday, March 19, 1:00 P.M.—Registration of Dele- 
gates Begins, Spaulding Gymnasum. 

3. Thursday, March 19, 3:00 P.M.—First General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium. 

4. Thursday, March 19, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of Unified 
Committees, Classrooms—Leonard Building, Continued 
Saturday, March 21, 9:00 A.M. 

5. Thursday, March 19, 8:00 P.M.—Second General Ses- 
sion, Memorial Auditorium. 

6. Friday, March 20, 8:00 A.M.—Special Business Session, 

Memorial Auditorium. 


7. Friday, March 20, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meetings. 
8. Friday, March 20, 11:00 A.M.—Department Meetings. 
9. Friday, March 20, 12:30 P.M.—Lunch Period. 
10. Friday, March 20, 2:00 P.M.—Section & Department 


Meetings (continued where necessary). 

11. Friday, March 20, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings. 

12. Friday, March 20, 6:00 P.M.—Local Leaders Dinner 
Sponsored by Division of Classroom Teachers. 

13. Friday, March 20, 8:00 P.M.—Third General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium. 

14. Friday, March 20, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social Ocea- 
sion, Ligon Gymnasium. 

15. Saturday, March 21, 10:30 A.M.—Fourth General Ses- 
sion, Memorial Auditorium. 


THE PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 19, 1959 
300m bel 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA 
_ Music 
Prayer 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introductory Remarks 
Reports: 
Credentials Committee 
Report of Convention Rules Committee 
Executive Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
Report of Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Presentation of Guests and Consultants 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
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GUEST SPEAKERS 
PUBLIC SESSIONS 


78th Annual Convention 


Left: Dr. John Lester Bu- 
ford, Superintendent, Mt. 
Vernon City Schools, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois 


Right: Dr. Julius A. Tho- 
mas, Director, Industrial 
Relations, National Urban 
League, New York, N. Y 


State Chairmen of NEA Unified Committees 
Second General Session 
Thursday, March 19, 1959 
hes Que avis 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Concert Feature Presenting Ligon High School String 
Orchestra— 


Miss Lucille Hassel, Conductor 
Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. J. A. Harper, Vice President NCTA 
Music: Ligon High School String Orchestra—Miss Lucille 
Hassel, Conductor i 
Invocation 
Pledge of Allegiance , 
Greetings from City of Raleigh and Local Associations 
Response 
Presentation of State Superintendent—Mr. G. H. Ferguson 
Greetings from the State Superintendent—Dr. Charles F. 
Carroll, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Music: Ligon High School String Orchestra 
Introduction of Guest Speaker—Mr. C. J. Barber, President 
NCTA 
Address: Dr. John Lester Buford, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
Announcements 
Music: Ligon High School String Orchestra 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Presidents of Local Associations, Local and Visiting 
Dignitaries. 





Special Business Session 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
8:00 A.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Reports: 
Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 
NEA Director 
Insurance Committee 
Final Report of Resolutions Committee 
Special Research Committee 
Third General Session 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
7:30 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Band Concert—Ligon High School Band—Mr. J. L. Edwards, 
Conductor 
Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA 
Music: Shaw University Choral Society—Prof. Harry Gil- 
Smythe, Director 
Pledge of Allegiance 
(Continued on page 8) 
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THE 78TH ANNUAL CONVENTION A TIME 
OF OPPORTUNITY 


The North Carolina Teachers Association has 
grown in a way that is quite apparent to the statis- 
tician but dimly observable to the average member 
in the local unit. Over twenty years ago we organized 
the four districts for the service and convenience of 
approximately four thousand NCTA members. To- 
day, through steady growth, the teacher population 
has passed the eleven thousand mark and the mem- 
bership, including student members, exceeds ten 
thousand. District population exceeds available meet- 
ing space. 

The scope of association services and activities 
has increased even more than the teacher population 
and the membership. Twenty years ago there were 
less than ten active convention groups served at 
district and state association levels. Today there 
are thirty-six state convention groups and thirty- 
three which could benefit by being organized and 
functioning at the district level. There are many 
areas of services and program activities now operat- 
ing which were not even thought of as desirable two 
decades ago. 

The Hammocks Beach Project, the Association 
Headquarters, the Newsletter, organized and self 
operating local associations, a delegate assembly 
guaranteeing proportional representation to the 
membership in policy making, the whole program 
of affiliation with and operating in the National 
Education Association, the Principals-Supervisors 
Summer Conference, the Annual Leadership Con- 
ference, balloting in local units to elect state associa- 
tion officers, and other similar developments are all 
added features of NCTA which make ours a truly 
servicable and mature association to serve the pro- 
fession and its membership. 

The 78th Annual Convention will present approxi- 
mately one thousand delegates, representing over 
ten thousand teachers, the opportunity to guarantee 
continuing and increasing opportunity for adequate 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM—Continued from page 7 


Introduction of Platform Guests 
Report on Growth and Status of NCTA—Dr. W. L. Greene, 
Executive Secretary NCTA 
Music: Shaw University Choral Society 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Address: Dr. Julius A. Thomas, Director of Industrial 
Relations, National Urban League, New York 
Music: Shaw University Choral Society 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the Executive Committee, College Presidents, 
NEA Coordinators, NCTA Division Chairmen, Local and 
Visiting Dignitaries. 
Fourth General Session 
Saturday, March 21, 1959 
10:30 A.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA 
Parliamentarian—Mr. Curtiss Todd 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Reports: 

Necrology Committee 
Credentials Committee 
Executive Committee 
Final Report of Budget Committee 
Time and Place Committee 
Flections and Canvassing Committee 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 


DIVISION, DEPARTMENT AND 
SECTION MEETINGS 


The officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sections named 
at the beginning of each announced program are, in order, 
Chairman, Secretary, and Program Director. The Chairman 
is the first named, in each case. When no third person is 
named, the Chairman serves as Program Director. 

Division of Classroom Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
See) TENT. 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, Rocky Mount 
Mrs. Ruth Braswell Jones, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: “Classroom Teacher—Builder of a Better 

World”’ 

Topic of Panel: ‘“‘Benefits Derived From the Organized Local 

CTA” 

Discussion Period 
Division of Specialized Education 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
3700" ba: 
Roberts 4 
George L. Foxwell, Raleigh 
J. V. Turner, Durham 
Program Topic: “Business Meeting to Reorganize the 

Division of Specialized Education in order that we can 

Reach More People on the Level of the Individual 

Teacher’ 

Division of Administrators and Supervisors 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
SO meee ie 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Edward M. Holley, Sanford 
Mrs. N. Evans Lockhart, Raleigh 
Program Topic: “Our Community’s Future Goes To School 

Today” 

Topic of Panel: 

Future’”’ 
Discussion Period: 

(Continued on page 10) 
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professional services to the membership of the as- 
sociation. There will be extra sessions for discussion 
and implementation of expanded program proposals. 
Please urge your delegates to attend these extra ses- 
sions and work for a good and growing NCTA. 


TEACHERS RECORD 


The Classroom Teachers Corner 


By Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, Division Chairman 


Greetings Classroom Teachers: 


Two years ago you gave me the privi- 
lege and the honor of serving you as 
chairman of the Division of Classroom 
Teachers. With this great honor went 
much responsibility. We were to aid in 
the development of professional growth 
of teachers in North Carolina; to repre- 
sent you in professional organizations, 
district, state and national. Our initial 
objectives were to enable CTs in a sepa- 
rate professional organization to work 
together on mutual professional prob- 
lems; to develop a spirit of friendliness 
and understanding among CTs, to im- 
prove classroom procedures through the 
evaluation of educational trends and 
techniques. 

As my term ot office closes, I believe 
as firmly as when it began that these 
objectives are attainable. I believe that 
our educational system hinges on the 
degree to which CTs achieve these goals. 
I am more convinced than I was two 
years ago that the informed professional 
teachers in the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, working together, have an 
important role in the solution of the 
major problems that confront our or- 
ganization. Without cooperation on the 
local, district and state levels there will 
be few educational or professional gains. 

Our several pamphlets and bulletins 
issued during the past two years have 
set forth what we have dared call ac- 
hievements; it is our unsolved problems 
to which I want to call to your atten- 
tion here. 

Teachers throughout the state have 
evinced a lively interest in SNEA and 
FTA. Your retiring chairman has been 
able to accomplish absolutely nothing, 
state wide, to promote these student 
groups. 

We are aware that there has been 
some improvement in the matter of com- 
munication between DCT and the indivi- 
dual teacher but here we have only 
scratched the surface. Supplies from 
National, state and district sources have 
not been delivered as rapidly as neces- 
sary, in many instances, not at all. If we 
would stimulate and activate teachers 
at the grass roots, communication chan- 
nels must be improved. The informed 
classroom teacher is the participating 
teacher. 

There is much to be gained by re-ac- 
tivating our DCT Committee on Credit 
Unions. Hundreds of teachers through- 
out the nation find a great need for the 
services of such a committee. Teachers 
in NCTA might be able to benefit from 
such services as a Credit Union offers. 

Classroom teachers do not have a 
representative from the DCT on the bal- 
lot for Executive Committee. We are not 
as active as other DCTs in TEPS. 

Professional growth does not come by 
chance; indeed it is difficult to come by. 
Progress comes through trained leader- 
ship on the local level. We have 8,000 
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classroom teachers concerned with better 
utilization of teacher time, better pro- 
fessional relations and better profession- 
al ethics. 


A chairman of your DCT who has a 
full time teaching load does not have the 
opportunity to give to these problems 
the time necessary for even partial 
solution, and partial solutions are not 
good enough! These services must be 
pro.ided if we are to go forward. There- 
fore, I would like to recommend: 

1. That NCTA launch a program of 
increased services and leadership during 
its annual meeting, 1959. That these 
services include an Executive Secretary 
for the Division of Classroom Teachers. 


2. That the classroom teachers in 
every county and city unit organize a 
local association of classroom teachers 
as a department of the all-inclusive 
association. 

3. That these services necessary to 
implement the two above recommenda- 
tions be financed by setting minimum 
dues at $8.00. I am convinced that to 
have the former, the latter is necessary. 

I want now to pay high tribute to the 
Executive Secretary, to President Bar- 
ber, Field Representative Morris, NEA 
Director Byers, the secretaries at Head- 
quarters and to the five district DCT 
chairmen for the support and loyalty 
that they have given. Without their 
services we would not have been able 
even to find out that we needed an ex- 
panded program. I believe that each of 
us aS we face the coming years would 
be a better teacher if we would remem- 
ber this ‘“‘Faith of American Teachers” 
that many teachers throughout the 
country had a share in writing. 

GLADLY do I teach—for I believe in 
the personal worth and potential ability 
ot every child and youth. 

REVERENTLY do I teach—for the 
guidance of the young toward high 
ideals and great achievement is a sacred 
trust. 

CONFIDENTLY do I teach—tor pro- 
fessional] and cultural studies enable me 
to meet the complex tasks of teaching. 

PROUDLY do I teach—for the story 
of our nation and the history of mankind 
reflect the wholesome influence of many 
teachers. 

HOPEFULLY do I teach — for the 
teaching profession is gaining in public 
esteem and education is advancing tow- 
ard new and challenging opportunities. 


let’s bo 
Abroad 


By J. R. Henderson, Pres. 
Henderson Travel Service 


There is still time to join our state 
Teachers’ European Study Tour visiting 
Scotland, England, France, Monaco, It- 
aly, Switzerland, Germany and Denmark. 


Reservations are limited; register to- 
day. 
Leave New York July 7, 1959 and 


return August 6. This 31 day all-expense 
tour costs only $995.00. The cost in- 
cludes; Trans-Atlantic Transportation 
via air, Transportation within Europe, 
meeting and transfer service, twin bed- 
ded rooms, two meals per day, sight- 
seeing, English-speaking tour escort 
and porterage of luggage. 

You need only $100 down payment; 
the balance may be financed up to 20 
months. 

There are many advantages in treat- 
ing yourself to this tour: 

SALARY INCREMENT AND CERTIFI- 
CATE RENEWAL: Public school teach- 
ers in most cities are eligible for a 
salary increment after completing this 
educational tour. Likewise the Certifi- 
cate Division of certain Departments of 
Education will grant certificate renew- 
als. 

CARE-FREE TRAVEL: No anxieties 
about travel schedules, sightseeing, 
luggage, tips, hotel, taxes or customs. No 
language problems — translators and 
guides always at hand—and ALL in- 
cluded in tour prices. 

CONGENIAL COMPANIONS: A means 
of seeing behind the scenes, visiting 
places of interest along with others who 
are interested in the same things. 

This European tour affords an unus- 
ual opportunity to visit world famous 
landmarks, museums, and to relive 
history in the heart of the cradle of our 
civilization. 

On the care free side, see a play at the 

Shakespeare Theatre in England or take 
a night out on Picadilly Circus in Lon- 
don. Visit the fabulous Folies Bergere 
in Paris, attend an open-air opera in 
Rome, take a gondola ride in Venice; or 
just bask on the beautiful beaches of 
Nice. . 
Write Dr. F. A. Williams at A. & T. 
College, if interested in college credit, 
or Henderson Travel Service, 854 Hun- 
ter Street, S. W., Atlanta 14, Georgia, 
JAackson 2-6886 or 7 for detailed in- 
formation and reservations. 





A BOOK TO LIVE WITH 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CUL- 
TURE, by Margaret Just Butcher. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 294 pp., $4.50. 

This very readable book, begun 
by Alan L. Locke and edited and com- 
pleted by Dr. Butcher, is best described 


in the author’s introduction. It shows 
the role of the Afro-American in the 
development of American culture “In 
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historical sequence but topical fashion— 
both the folk and the formal contribu- 
tions of the American Negro to Ameri- 
can culture’. The author does an excel- 
lent job of showing the familiar racial 
stereotypes to be false and at the same 
time makes it clear that inverterate and 


unrenounced racism has been evident 

in too many interpretations of African 

influence on the national culture and 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Business Session: Discuss expanded program for the 
Division 
Division of Higher Education 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
OOM EVs 
University Church 
Dr. Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


Dr. F. P. Payne, Raleigh 
Program Topic: “Our Community’s Future Goes to School 
Today”’ 
Topic of Panel: ‘“‘The Future of our Colleges as Affected by 
Standards of Admissions and Retention” 
Discussion Period: 
Department of Hlementary Hducation 
Hriday, Maren 2/0) 1959 
LTS) AN IT 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Geneva Cheek, Durham 
Mrs. Ruth M. Lawrence, Raleigh 


Program Topic: “Our Community’s Future Goes to School 
Today”’ 

Speaker: Mrs. Vivian Carter Mason, Norfolk, Va. 
Discussion Period: 

Department of Secondary Education 

Friday, March 20, 1959 
Aa) IE T 
Ligon High School Library 

Miss Spellman L. Lane, Charlotte 

Mrs. Ruth P. Watkins, Rockingham 

Mrs. Olga B. Meyers, Greenville 
Program Topic: “Stimulating the Underachiever”’ 
Group Discussion: 
Discussion Period: 
Business Session: 


Department of Home Economics Teachers 
Hinidavee Wa clites Opmao 19) 
11:00 A.M. 

Home Economics Department, Shaw University 
Miss Erma C. Staplefoote, Greenville 
Miss Calotta Haywood, Laurinburg 

Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, Catawba 

Program Topic: ‘Our Future Homemakers Go to School 
Today”’ 

Speaker: Dr. Madeline Kirkland, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion Period: 

Blection of Officers: 

Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 

Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. J. L. Faulcon, Ahoskie 

Program Topic: ‘“Making our Teaching More Effective Today 
—For our Communities of the Future’”’ 

Speaker: Mr. F. Marcellus Staley, Dean, The School of 
Agriculture, South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
Sas 

Discussion Period: 

Department of Industrial Education Teachers 

Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 
Mrs. T. D. Mack, Wilmington 

Program Topic: “‘Those who Train our Youth Control our 
Future”’ 

Speaker: Mr. John H. Wheeler, President, Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank, Durham, N. C. 

Discussion Period: 

Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 

Ligon High School Music Room 
Mrs. EH. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 
Mr. J. L. Edwards, Raleigh 
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Miss Ada Marie Jarnagin, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “‘Steady Growth in Musical Insight, Music- 

ianship and Appreciation” 

Workshop: Public School Music—Vocal—Dr. Arnold Hoff- 
man, Music Specialist, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh 

Strings and Band—Prof. B. L. Mason, School of Music, 
Howard University 
Keyboard—Mr. T. A. Thornley III, School of Music, St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh 
Department of Health and Physical Education 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M: 
Ligon High School Gymnasium 
Miss M. Alma Blake, Charlotte 
. Mrs. Georgia Exum, Warrenton 
Program Topic: ‘‘Participation In Physical Education” 
Department of Business Education Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 22 
Mr. J. V= Turner; Durham 
Mrs. EH. W. Brown, Durham 
Program Topic: ‘“‘Professionalism Among Business Teachers” 
Speaker: Mr. Robert C. Long, Department of Business, 
Virginia State College 
Discussion Period 
Department of Extension Education 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
De OO AGIVIS 
Roberts 3 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Librarians 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Library 
Mrs. Neutrice W. Merritt, Clinton 
Speaker: To Be Announced 
Discussion Period 
Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, March 19, 1959 
10:00-11:30 A.M.—12:45-2:45 P.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Miss Maude Freeman, Weldon 
Miss Edythe Spaulding, Clarkton 
Program Topic: ““Meeting Our Educational Needs Through 
Curriculum Study” 

Speaker: Dr. Nile Hunt 

Discussion Period: 

Business Session: 

Conference Dinner—5:30 P.M. 

Department of Principals 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Washington High School Auditorium 
M. L. DeVane, Lenoir 
J. V. Morris, Morganton 
Speaker: Dr. J. L. Buford, Superintendent, Mt. Vernon City 
Schools, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Discussion Period 
Department of Guidance 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
abile= (iO ee Ave Vii 
Roberts 2 
Arthur F. Jackson, Greensboro 
Mrs. O. Toole, Hamlet 

Program Topic: “‘The Discovery of Talent’’ 

Topic of Panel: “Report of Search for Talent in the High 
Schools of North Carolina’’ : eit 
Discussion Period: ‘‘The Utilization of the Results in Guid- 

ance and Counseling”’ 
Department of College Instruction 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
HO] Ome Atlee 
First Congregational Church 
C. Elwood Boulware, Durham 
Miss O. T. Spaulding, Fayetteville 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Program Topic: ‘““Measuring and Improving College Instruc- 
tion”’ 

Topic of Panel: ‘“‘What are the Implications for Improved 
Instruction as are Found in These Reports?’’ 

Discussion Period: 

Summary: 


Department-Student Education Association NOTA 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Student Recreation Center, Shaw University 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Art Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Art Department 
Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 
Mrs. Mary Backus, Rocky Mount 
Program Topic: “‘Paper Sculpture and Design”’ 
Topic of Panel: ‘“‘Using Cut Paper in the School Program” 
Display 
Materials will be provided for the first 100 participants 
on the first come, first served basis. 
Depariment of Teachers of Exceptional Children 


Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 122 
Mr. Herbert Ellis, Raleigh 
Mrs. Ura H. Jones, Selma 
Mrs. Margaret R. Logwood, Greensboro 

Program Topic: “‘The Education of All Exceptional Chil- 
dren”’ 

Panel Discussion: ‘‘Coordinating Services for Exceptional 
Children’’ 

Panelists will discuss the following areas: Mentally Re- 
tarded, Speech and Hearing, Gifted, Vision, Crippled and 
Trainable 

Discussion Period 


Department of Audio Visual Aids 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
1:00 P.M. 
Second Floor, Shaw Library Building 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 


Department of Retired Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 
Mr. L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


Department of Bible Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
11:00 A.M. 
University Church 
Miss Eva L. Merritt, Durham 
Miss Eva Thomas, Henderson 
Program Topic: ‘‘Moral and Spiritual Values in the Educa- 
tive Process’’ 
Speaker: The Reverend Charles Raeford, Raleigh, N. C. 
Discussion Period: 
Music Ensemble—Mr. Harry Gil-Smythe, Conductor, Shaw 
University 


Vocational Education—Joint Program 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
1:00 P.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
W. D. Bryant, Wilmington 
Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
SO mes 
Crosby-Garfield Auditorium 
Mrs. Ruby M. Banks, Raleigh 
Mrs. Hattie Dobbins, Teachey 
Program Topic: ‘“‘The Responsibility of the Primary Teachers 
in Guiding Future Citizens” 
Speaker: Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, New York, New York, 
Lecturer-Journalist 
Discussion Period 
BL Beye N a Ne nD 
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Music: Oberlin School Glee Club—Mrs. Geneva P. Brown, 
Director 


Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
oO ears 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Williams, Apex 
Mr. Samuel Poole, Elizabeth City 
Program Topic: “The Grammar Grade Teachers and Their 
Responsibilities in Tomorrow’s Community Living” 
Speaker: Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secretary of Vir- 
ginia Teachers Association, Richmond, Va. 
Discussion Period 
Section of English Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Library 
C. C. Lipscomb, Raleigh 
Mrs. Edna B. Graves, Greenville 
Mrs. Carrye H. Kelly, Greensboro 


Program Topic: “Developing a Writing Program in the 
Schools and Colleges of North Carolina in a Period of 
Social Change”’ 

Speaker: To be announced 

Discussion Period: 

A Display of the Essays Received in Last Year’s Competition 


Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Room 012 
Mr. Quinton Wall, Smithfield 
Program to be Announced 
Section. of Mathematics and Science Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. F. M. Jones, Huntersville 

Program Topic: Lecture—Demonstration (Showing Models 
and Equipment That can be Made by the Teacher From 
Inexpensive Materials). 

Speaker: Dr. Alexander Efron, Chairman of Physics Depart- 
ment, Stuyvesant High School, Author of “Physics a 
Basic Science’, New York City, New York. 

Discussion Period: 

Section of Foreign Language Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High SchoolmRoom 127 
Miss Mertye Rice, Charlotte 
Mrs. Thelma S. Smith, Charlotte 

Program Topic: “Applied Language Arts” z 

Group Demonstration: Three groups showing how French 
is used daily; a Travelogue (Spanish) 

Discussion Period: 

Section of Elementary Principals 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Washington School Auditorium 
Charles H. Coleman, Reidsville 
Joseph C. Duncan, Yanceyville 
Edward L. Price, Reidsville 

Program Topic: ‘‘The Elementary Principals’ Role in Group- 
ing and Testing Future Citizens”’ 

Discussion Period: 

Election of Officers 

Section of High School Principals 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, Selma 
Mrs. J. W. Broadhurst, Jacksonville 

Program Topic: TEST RESULTS: “A Challenge To the Mid- 
Twentieth Century Leader’’ 

Speaker: Dr. Howard HE. Wright, Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, North Carolina College, Durham 

Discussion Period 

(Continued on page 12) 


Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Industrial Arts Room, S56 
Mr. EB. S. Houston, Kinston 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 112 
Mrs. Mable B. Wright, Raleigh 
Seciion of Driver Education 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 
Leonard 5 
I. Barnett, Greensboro 
Mrs. Valdosia Williams, Burgaw 
Program Topic: “Problems of State Driver Education 
Programs” 
Discussion Period: 
Summary: John C. Noe, Advisor of Satety, Department 
of Public Instruction. 





ZETAS WILL SHARE 
TRAVEL TOUR 


An excellent opportunity to take a cross country bus tour 
from Raleigh or Charlotte, North Carolina to San Francisco, 
California via the Southern route out and Northern route 
back is being offered by the Omicron Zeta Chapter of the 
Zeta Phi Beta Sorority of Raleigh, North Carolina. The tour 
begins July 30 and ends August 27, 1959. The vourists will 
visit such noted places as the Painted Desert, Petrified 
Forest, Grand Canyon, Hoover Dam, Yosemite National 
Park, Mormon Temple and many more places too numerous 
to mention here. Reservations for the tour should be made 
by March 30th with Mrs. Mildred T. James, 310 Heck Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


for 
| SUMMER VACATION EMPLOYMENT 
| 


Exceptional opportunity open for ambitious 
teachers and principals to capitalize on your 
school experience by selling to schools, teachers 
and select groups of parents our new and beauti- 
| fully illustrated, much needed educational ma- 
| terial. Assignments may be made in your own 
or nearby counties. EARNINGS $100.00 AND 
| MORE WEEKLY. Training free. Car necessary. 
| Should be forceful talker. Vacancies are limited. 

Write immediately, State qualifications, age, 
subjects teaching, sales experience if any; also 
| date available and date your school closes to P. 
O. Box 3-C, Richmond, Va. 











SIMI 
III 





TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


550 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept. 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 


np-d-d=-d-dd-d~d-d~d-d ddd 
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Compliments 





BEST PRODUCTS CO. 


4909 W. Marshall St., Richmond, 26, Va. 





WHOLESALE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of 


Thousands of Nationally-Advertised Gifts, 
Premiums, and Housewares. 300-Page full- 
color Wholesale Catalog available to 
Schools and Colleges and their employees 
for wholesale buying. 





Visit us at Booth 22, Shaw University Gymn- 
asium for full details of this unusual service. 

















Compliments 


NEW STANDARD 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Richmond, Va. 


Serving America’s Teachers with Educa- 


tional material for over a Quarter Cen- 


tury. 





Visit us at Booth No. 21 at 
Spaulding Gymnasium, Shaw 
University, March 19-21 











NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


60 Years of Progress 
1899-1959 


Paid to Beneficiaries and Policyowners in 1958— 


$5,894,996.98 


Paid to Beneficiaries and Policyowners since Organization— 


$68,755,510.50 


Home Office—Durham, North Carolina 
Asa T. Spaulding, President 














1867 1959 


SAINT AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


A FOUR-YEAR CLASS “A” LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
With Majors in: 


Art Mathematics 

Physical Education English 

Business Education Social Sciences 
Business Administration Languages 

Music Elementary Education 
General Science Secondary Education 
Biology Pre-Professional 
Chemistry 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
June 15-July 27 
For Further Information Write: 
The Registrar 
James A. Boyer—PRESIDENT 




















THE AGRICULTURAL 
AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
at 
Greensboro 


Offers Degrees through the following: 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF NURSING | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND GENERAL | 

STUDIES 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
And certificates in the 
TECNICAL INSTITUTE 

Other advantages include: 

Two ROTC PROGRAMS—tThe Air Force and 
The Army 


Most Modern Facilities 
Well Trained Faculty 


Moderate Fees 
For catalogues, bulletins and further information, 
address 


THE REGISTRAR 
A & T COLLEGE 
Greensboro, North Carolina 








BE ACTIVE IN YOUR NEA 
(Continued from page 6) 


5. Let’s not break faith with NEA 
on our financial obligations. Since 
September Ist, I have received 
(weekly) carbon copies of letters 
sent out by the NEA Division of 
Records to NCTA members who are 
in arrears on payments on life 
membership. These would add up to 
more than a hundred. Remember 
the NEA building in Washington, 
which will be dedicated before you 
read this, was built on the faith 
that you would honor your pledges 
on life membership. Let’s live up to 
our obligations. 


6. There will be a post convention 
workshop at St. Louis, July 4, 1959 
for Local Association Presidents. 
We hope that many Local Presi- 
dents and District Presidents also 
will attend this workship. As I see 
it, we need to take a good look at 
our District and Local Programs. 
One of the best ways is to see what 
others are doing in other states. I 
think we have some glaring weak- 
nesses that must be improved if we 
hope to get the continued support 
of the teachers of our Association. 
To me our District and State pro- 
grams are too crowded, some of our 
Districts too large and unwieldly, 
and we are spending too much 
money for consultants which we 
can get from NEA without cost. 
That was one of the reasons for 
increased fees in NEA (more con- 
sultative services on the state level. 

7. Who are your delegates to the 
St. Louis Convention? Please turn 
in to NCTA headquarters names 
and addresses (Local and District). 
Hope to see you there. 


A BOOK TO LIVE WITH 
(Continued from page 9) 


that propaganda -like representations 
abroad are not consistent with the facts 
about the synthesis of our culture as 
it has developed. 


The book is encylopedic in scope. After 
the first reading, one might want an 
index to aid in going back for specific 
items. Anyone can live with this hook 
for repeated reading and be a better 
American in so doing. 

Editor’s Note: The book is also available in a 50 

cent paper edition from Victor Weybright, 501 

Madison Avenue, New York. Herbert Weinstock 


of the same address furnishes the cloth binding 
at a reduced price. 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte 8, North Carolina | 
Founded 1867 





COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS offering the Bachelor of Arts | 


and the Bachelor of Science degrees. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY offering the Bachelor of Divinity 


degree. 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER SCHOOL—June 8 through July 15, 1959 
—Organized to meet the needs of persons who desire courses 
in liberal education, teachers-in-service who desire to raise, 
renew or convert high school or elementary certificates, or 
specific training for entering the fields of teaching, religion 


and other vocations. 


R. P. PERRY 
President 

















LOANS 


TEACHER LOANS ARE 
OUR SPECIALTY 


NO PAYMENTS 
REQUIRED DURING 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 


The Hood System 
Industrial Bank 





122 S. Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
OPEN SATURDAYS 
9:00-12:00 
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MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 
DURHAM and RALEIGH, N. C. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1958 














RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Vault and Due from Common Stock... $ 315,000.00 
Bankceemee ee nen er Ey $ 978,325.57 . pea 
U. S. Government Bonds... ell 745268 ST openers sae a Bee, 195,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonds. 370,989.70 Undivided Profits... ae 6,541.18 
Pierre Securities Hauet tn. 200 nents 411,262.50 R f : 
Bond Income Accrued... 15,250.33 ee Meren Depts a a eee peel 
Loans and Discounts Bei ee Shep 3,634,752.95 Reserve for Contingencies Wasbeelsszutre 22,500.00 
Bening poss it Se e es e 219,553.51 Other Reserves... La 82,059.06 
urniture and Fixtures... 30,117.97 a = 
Other Assets Mee ows Waray, In) ae 12,095.98 DEPOSITS SEIS SSR ARSE En weie eta Sno eeh ase eee es (,129,784.16 
TOTAL RESOURCES... eyes et $7,784,092.19 TOTAL LIABILITIES..________.57,784,092.19 
OFFICERS 
CLYDE DONNELL J. H. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board of Directors President 
L. E. McCAULEY, Vice President & EK. R. MERRICK, Vice President 


Chm. of Executive Committee-Raleigh Branch J. EK. STRICKLAND 
J. J. SANSOM, JR., Vice President Senior Vice-President-Raleigh Branch 
and Manager-Raleigh Branch I. O. FUNDERBURG, Cashier 
VIVIAN R. PATTERSON, Assistant Cashier DAVID L. HARRISON, Assist‘ant Cashier 
WALTER E. RICKS, Assistant Trust Officer 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


NINETY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 


Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A historical educational land mark of the south offering courses leading to the A. B., B. S&S, 


B. D. degrees in the following fields of concentration: 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Home Economics Religious Education 


Languages and Literature Social Sciences 
Training Approved by the Veterans Administration 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The University’s School of Religion offers a 
three-year course of studies leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Evening classes for in- 
service ministers are also held. 


Business 
Education 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks—June 4, to July 138 
Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Director 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10, 1959 
For Information and Bulletin— 
Write the Registrar 
William R. Strassner, President 
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The Library 


J. C. SCARBOROUGH, JR., Ass’t Trust Officer 











and 














































Alfonso Elder, President 


NORTH CAROLINA 


COLLEGE 


AT DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE 1959 SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SIX WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 8—JULY 11 
1. Workshops: Alcoholic Education (June 9-19); Audio Visual Education; 


Driver Education; Health Education and Physical Fitness; Human 
Relations; Principals (June 22-August 1); Science and Mathematics 
(June 15-July 25). 


2. Special Six Weeks Program in Reading. 


THE NINE WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 8—AUGUST 1 


1. Undergraduate Courses for Entering Freshmen and Upperclassmen, 


Leading To The Degrees of Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Eeco- 
nomics; Bachelor of Science in Public Health Nursing. 


. Graduate and Professional Courses Leading To The Degrees of Mas- 


ter of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Education; Master of Library 
Science; Doctor of Philosophy (Education); and to Certification. 


A highly trained faculty. 
A planned cultural and recreational program. 
A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 


Joseph H. Taylor, Director 


For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina College at Durham. 
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Cheefresh 


without filling 










Have a Pepsi 


Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced in 
calories, keeps pace with the | 
up-to-date trend to lighter foods. 
Refresh without filling. Have a 
Pepsi—the modern, the 
light refreshment. 
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Official Publication of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 10,100 MAY, 1959 








NEXT MEETING NCTA PRESIDENT C. J. BARBER (front center) AND HIS STAFF, WASHINGTOS 
Sas LEON AT SCHOOL, CLARKTON. SFE Page 2 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
APRIL 
7th, Sth and 
9th, 1960 


D order your books 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 


us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, and workbooks for use 


in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


$6 Publishers 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Miffin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Music Publishing Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Froesman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Inc. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


Save Time! 


If it’s used in North Carolina—We have it! 


Save Money! 


Save Office Work! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


Forty-eight Years of Service to the Schools of North Carolina 


1911 


th 


, 


: Ei ans et gs Sart ta 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 
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Membership Dues in North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $5.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
four consecutive issues of the NortTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 


Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at 
the post office at Raleigh, N. C., under the Act of March 
Ono os 





Address all manuscripts for publication and all cor- 
respondence regarding membership, advertising, et 
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DIRECTORY 


Districts Presidents, Division, Department and Section 


Chairmen 
DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 

Coastaleelaine DIstnic tess eee C. B. Stewart, Kinston 
NORENeASTEE NDS tld Gls eee eee eee M. L. Wilson, Selma 
PicdmMonteDistriCtssess eee ae E. M. Holley, Sanford 
SOuLbheasterneOtSt ri Chesser eee F. J. Corbett, Acme 
Western) Districts... --=- Mrs. Rosalie F. Wyatt, Charlotte 

DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—-Mrs. Esmeralda R. Hawkins, 
Rocky Mount 

Specialized Education, (S)—-G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 

Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—E. M. Holley, 
Sanford 

Higher Education, (H)—Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Durham 
Secondary Education, (C)—-Miss Spellman Lane, 
- Charlotte 


Home Economics Teachers, (S)—-Miss Erma Staplefoot, 
Greenville 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—J. L. Faulcon, 
Ahoskie 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—-W. D. Bryant, 
Wilmington 

Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 

Health and Physical Education Teachers, (S)—Miss M. 
Alma Blake, Charlotte 

Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 

Extension Education, (S)—-H. H. Price, Wadesboro 

Librarians, (S)—Mrs. Neutrice Merritt, Clinton 

Guidance, (S)—A. F. Jackson, Greensboro 

Bible Teachers, (S)—-Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 

Supervisors, (A)—-Miss Maude E. Freeman, Weldon 

Principals, (A)—-M. L. DeVane, Lenoir 

College Instruction, (H)—C. E. Boulware, Durham 

Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 

Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Greenville 

Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)—-Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Koontz, Salisbury 

Audio Visual Aids, (S)—-A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 

Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Ruby M. Banks, Raleigh 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Williams, Apex 

English Teachers, (C)—C. C. Lipscombe, Raleigh 

Social Science Teachers, (C)—Quinton Wall, Smithfield 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—-F. M. Jones, 
Huntersville 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Miss Mertye Rice, 
Charlotte 

Elementary Principals, (A)—C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 

High School Principals, (A)—M. L. Wilson, Selma 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—E. 8. Houston, Kinston 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)—wW. D. 
Bryant, Wilmington 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—-Mrs. Mable B. Wright, 
Raleigh 

Driver Education, (S)—Issac Barnett, Greensboro 


The President’s Message 


By Mr. C. J. Barber, President, North Carolina Teachers Association 


I take this occasion, following a 
most successful 78th Annual Con- 
vention, to share with the mem- 
bers of NCTA some of my th- 
oughts and appreciations. Since 
coming into the office of Presi- 
dent in September last year I have 
sought to understand the many 
duties and opportunities a presi- 
dent of the Association must face. 
I have enjoyed the cooperation 
of the staff at headquarters, the 
Executive Committee, the district 
officers, and the many committees 
at work in the organizational 
structure. The standing commit- 
tees have all done outstanding jobs 
of studying resource materials and 
coming out with recommendations 
for adequately sustaining the on- 
going program of the Association 
and for growth in areas needing 
improvement. Elective and ap- 
pointed committees have also per- 
formed their duties well. Spe- 
cial Committees are filling in 
where special needs are to be met. 

I have enjoyed, too, the enthu- 
siastic response of the membership 
at large to the recommendations of 
the Administration, the several 
committees, and the division, de- 
partment, and section chairmen 
whenever support has been asked 
for progressive steps to assure the 
strength and vitality of NCTA. I 
have a profound appreciation also 
for the many NCTA members who 
have offered criticisms of our pro- 
posals. They have caused us to eva- 
luate more carefully our plans and 
procedures and I believe, as a result, 
that our position is sounder on 
many issues because of this criti- 
cal evaluation. 

It has been a great pleasure for 
me to travel the length and 
breadth of the state, meeting NC- 
TA members at district conven- 
tions and in local associations. Al- 
though my. expense allowance was 
exhausted before my travel duties 
had been completed, I have gone 
on at some personal expense and I 
have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery that NCTA members want 
to have first class organization 
and are willing to work for it and 
support it. 


» 
yas) 


I can now commend the wisdom 
of the past leaders of the Associa- 
tion who created the policy of 
“budgeting liberally and spending 
with economy”. Many of my own 
necessary duties requiring travel, 
clerical assistance, and office sup- 
plies would have suffered for want 
of expense money if funds had not 
been available from _ reserves 
which are budgeted to meet con- 
tingencies and emergencies. I can 
now also commend the wisdom of 
our present leadership for eva- 
luating properly the role that in- 
flation has played in reducing the 
value of our dues dollar. We have 
set our sights to the future. All of 
us, not just the officers and Com- 
mittees, Division, Department, and 
Section Chairmen, but the entire 
10,100 plus membership of NCTA 
look to the day when our profes- 
sional organization will have the 
needed strength and resources to 
give each fully participating mem- 
ber a full measure of professional 
service. 


We now face the challenge of 
responsible leadership. The mem- 
bership has voted to provide more 
nearly adequate funds for keep- 
ing up the level of activity already 
achieved and threatened by in- 
flation and for expanding our pro- 
gram to meet developing needs in 
our growing organization. The 
leadership must respond with en- 
ergetic promotion of new services 
which all NCTA members will be 
paying for in the membership 
year 1959-60. 

Local Unit leaders must shoul- 
der a lot of responsibility for 
100% dues collection from the 
members. The expanded program 
is projected on this basis. District 
leaders should move immediately 
to provide the eight districts au- 
thorized by the 78th Annual Con- 
vention in adopting Resolution 
VII. The Special Research Com- 
mittee has prepared a new plan of 
reorganization by division which 
is practical in every sense of the 
word and should be in action in 
the Fall of 1959. Teachers will 
pay for this service in 1959-60 
dues and the benefits should not be 


The 
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OUT OF MY 
DREAMS 


By Estelle Atley | 
Eaton Boston: The 
Christopher P u b- 
lishing House, 1959 
pp. 7-105. $2.00. 





From the pen of a master school- 
teacher who has devoted years of invalu- 
able service to the elevation of humanity 
comes a penetrating, small volume of 
poems designed to bring moments of 
thoughful relaxation to many readers: 
Compiled under the title, “Out of My 
Dreams”, this collection of poems is 
divided into eight groups, each reflecting 
the author’s thoughts on the subject con- 
cerned. These poems give to the reader 
a chance to live with this effective teach- 
er as She poetically reminisces over a life 
filed with rich and rewarding experi- 
ences. Some of her poems show a depth 
of understanding and genuine feeling 
for the dignity of personality while 
others are concerned with description 
of places or of personal experiences 
which are odd, tender, nostalgic, witty, 
jovial and frequently reverent. 


In this initial volume of verse Mrs. 
Eaton has dealt prolifically with things 
near to her heart. Her ‘‘Salute to North 
Carolina,” the longest group of poems, 
expresses in simple form the beauty of 
the state which can be seen only through 
the eyes of a “native son’’. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognized that her descrip- 
tive ability was demonstrated almost 
as vividly as she traveled through the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles, Haiti, 
Alaska and Rome. Her MEMOIRES OF 
ROME gives a lucid example of her 
descriptions of far-away places: 

A city of seven hills I see. 

Rome, I shall always love thee. 

Religious, hospitable, warm; 

A feeling of ease; no fear of harm. 

From the opera, milling through the crowd, 
Of art and culture you are justly proud. 
Here modern man builds a science hall; 
There I gaze upon an ancient wall. 

St. Peter’s dome the pattern set, 

No master hand has surpassed it yet. 
Grandeur superb, from where I stand, 
Thoughts of Saint Paul as I view this land: 
Ancient, medieval, modern ecstasy. 

A city of seven hills I see. 

Always a teacher, il is logical that she 
has dedicated one group to ‘The Teach- 
er, The School, The Child.’’ In a simple, 
genteel manner she praises the noble 


withheld from them, even tem- 
porarily. 


I wish to assure NCTA mem- 
bers that I sincerely appreciate the 
privilege of serving the organiza- 
tion in this important era of grow- 
th and progress. May we all band 
together with our enthusiasms and 
our criticism to carry to the fu- 
ture the progressive steps made 
possible by action of the 78th An- 
nual Convention. 
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The Science Program In The Senior High Schoo! 


By J. H. Lucas, Principal, Mary Potter High School, Oxford 


Apparently, the general trend in 
science courses in the senior high 
school throughout the country has 
been toward generalized courses 
planned to meet the more immedi- 
ate science needs of the common 
users of science. 


Learning through doing. Teach- 
ers should provide experiences that 
involve muscle activity to satisfy 
the need for muscle activity in the 
rapidly growing pupils of today 
enrolled in the senior high school. 
Overt “doing” is as essential as any 
other element in a pupil’s learning. 
To neglect this leads to confusion of 
symbols and terms, inaccurate 
thinking, misconceptions, and fuzzy 
learning. 


Students should solve problems 
by working them out through mo- 
dels, research, animal fairs, or de- 
monstrations of concepts. Help the 
child find out through experimenta- 
tion with mice what the effects of 
alcohol can be on his body. It must 
be cautioned that teachers need to 
provide a continuity of experiences 
when developing the skill of hand- 
ling problems. A ‘hodgepodge” 
“helter-skelter,” uncoordinated set 
of activities can result in disaster 
if all is not planned and organized 
with definite goals in mind. Science 





work of the teacher, offers cheer and 
consolation to teachers and pupils, and 
extols the ideal of competency in the 
teaching profession. This feeling is amp- 
ly portrayed in the following verse from 
THE FINAL CLASS MEETING: 

To make a good teacher you must 

Love children, your work, and trust 


When they leave vou, they won’t be the same 
As at the beginning of the day they came. 


It is not likely that “Out of My 
Dreams” will ever be classified as a 
masterpiece in poetry, and perhaps the 
author would be among the first to 
recognize this fact. Yet, its simplicity, 
warmth, depth, and variety of content 
make it readable and enjoyable for al- 
most everyone. Whatever the volume 
lacks in poetic style and quality, it makes 
up in sincerity and feeling for the sub- 
ject chosen. Truly, from out of Mrs. 
Eaton’s dreams she has brought forth a 
compilation of poems which are expres- 
sive of her love for persons, places, 
esthetic values and the love of life. 


Reviewed by: 

Leedell W. Neyland, Dean 
Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College 
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can be taken from the abstract and 
placed into the practical and real 
situation of children’s lives. This 
is done by the teacher’s appeal to 
the whole child through his various 
senses of his nervous system. The 
uses of all these senses seem to ap- 
peal to the active youngster who is 
alert to the world around him. The 
Scope of experiences broadens as 
the activity is varied. Thus the 
foundation experiences which can 
be basic to well-adjusted living be- 
comes ever broader and offers a 
wider opportunity for the reorgani- 
zation of experiences to fit the in- 
dividual for adjustment in a period 
of uncertainity.1 

The contents and methods of sen- 
oir high school science. In the past 
the course in high school biology 
was planned to meet the needs of 
rather the supposed needs of those 
students who planned to pursue bio- 
logy in college. Some practical sug- 
gestions for teaching biology as re- 
ported by Francis D. Curtis? are 
as follows: 


Biology 

1. Biology is potentially one of 
the most valuable subjects in the 
entire program of studies of the 
secondary school, and hence should 
be a required part of every pupil’s 
education. 

2. The justification for a course 
in general biology, as for any other 
course, lies in the definiteness and 
practicability of its objectives. 

3. A textbook provides the best 
basic source of materials for a 
course in general biology. 

4, The primary function of tests 
in a biology course is to provide a 
means of diagnosing faulty learn- 
ing, aS a basis for reteaching. 

5. Every test in general biology 
should include a large proportion of 
items that measure the ability to 
apply factual information. 

6. Individual laboratory work is 
an essential part of every course in 
biology. 

7. The effectiveness of general 
biology is seriously reduced if the 


1Margaret Weaver, ‘“‘Applying Science,’’ School 
Science and Mathematics, 1:655-660, November 
1950. 

oFrancis D. Curtis, “Some Practical Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Biology,’’ The School Science 
and Mathematics, 51:103-104, February 1951. 
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laboratory work must be carried on 
at any regularly scheduled time or 
in any regularly scheduled room. 


8. In the typical class in general 
biology, much time is wasted by 
having the pupils make representa- 
tive drawings of structures. 

9. The use of a micro-projector 
eliminates in the general biology 
course the need for more than one, 
or a few, compound microscopes. 

10. Motion pictures in the class- 
room are often more a handicap 
than a help. 

11. Field trips and excursions 
can be highly valuable, but they can 
also prove unjustifiably expensive 
of time and energy. 

To these, perhaps one more thesis 
should be added without discussion: 

12. There is no method of teach- 
ing that is so likely to be poor as 
the best one we know, if we use it 
all the time. 

Chemistry. The ideal chemistry 
course has been discussed in the 
Science Teacher by Elbert C. Wea- 
ver® in a commendable manner. In 
so many words, Weaver says that 
the ideal chemistry course should 
be an experience of “learning 
by doing.’ This means _ indivi- 
dual laboratory work. Each stu- 
dent who studies high school 
chemistry should have the experi- 
ence of laboratory work concurrent- 
ly with the text and reference 
study. The laboratory teaches valu- 
able by-products. Coordination of 
thought with action, observing 
cause and effect, discriminating 
significant from unimportant 
events, accurate reporting in a note- 
book, and certain manipulative 
skills are gained in many cases. The 
main value of the laboratory accord- 
ing to Weaver has been the lifting 
of materials from the printed page 
and making them real, and it is the 
opinion of many others in the field 
of science education. 


The chemistry course should be 
full of demonstrations. Ideally, 
every substance mentioned by the 
instructor should be present if pos- 
sible on the demonstration table. 

38ElIbert C. Weaver, “What the Ideal Chemistry 
Course Should Be,’ The Science Teacher, 18:240, 
November 1951. 
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The course in chemistry should take 
advantage of modern audio-visual 
aids. Somewhere on the bulletin 
board should be placed material 
that relates to the current learning 
problem. 

There are indications that high 
school science is taking on the semi- 
micro method for secondary school 
chemistry in some areas. An intro- 
duction to semimicro techniques in 
secondary chemistry came in the 
year of 1937 at a conference of 
secondary school teachers at Yale 
University. 

Perhaps the most obvious advan- 
tage of the semimicro method is the 
monetary saving in subsequent 
years after it has been installed. In 
faddition to this savings in cost 
there is a savings in space. 

It is interesting to note that an- 
other advantage of the semimicro 
technique is that instruction is im- 
proved. With the abundance of 
chemicals always ready and avail- 
able to the student, it becomes much 
easier to administer a laboratory 
program which takes into account 
individual differences. Thus each 
student may be allowed to progress 
at his optimum rate. Another im- 
portant advantage inherent in the 
use of smaller quantities of chemi- 
eals relates to safety and health 
hazards. 4 

Physical Science. The course in 
physical science, judging by the 
instructional materials selected by 
the authors of some textbooks, and 
by materials proposed in certain 
courses of study, seems to be much 
more functional than either of the 
other specialized physical sciences. 
The present situation regarding 
this newer course is so much in the 
state of a flux that it is difficult to 
ascertain what the trend for 
physics and chemistry should be. 
There is considerable tendency on 
the part of some in the field of 
secondary science to believe that 
the courses in physics and chemis- 
try should be retained much in their 
present form but offered only to 
those pupils who plan to go on in 
some field of science as a profession. 
This would then leave the course in 
physical science to take care of the 
functional needs of the young 
people not interested in specializing 
in science.® 

{Harry H. Williams, “Semimicro In High School 
Chemistry,” The Science Teacher, 17:172-174, No- 


vember 1950. 
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In Cabarrus County s Reading Program 


Johnny & Susie Enjoy Remedial Reading 


By Ralston M. Kelly, Supervisor, Cabarrus Co. Schools 


Who says Johnny or Susie can’t 
be taught to read? 


Cabarrus County teachers are 
proving that most Johnnies and 
Susies can be taught to read—and 
really to enjoy reading. 

The Reading Program in the 
Cabarrus County Schools is a de- 
rivative of the famous “Joplin 
Reading Plan.” In order to initiate 
our present program much planning 
took place with the Superinten- 
dents, Principals and Teachers dur- 
ing the second semester of last 
year. For instance, a plan was tried 
at Carver School, Kannapolis, with 
classes grouped on a teacher-opin- 
ion basis, for a half year. Different 
types of supplementary materials 
were used experimentally. This ex- 
periment paved the way for the 
present Reading Program as now 
conducted. 


In the Cabarrus County Schools 
in the early fall and at the end of 


the last school term, in some in- 
stances, the California Reading 
Test (Form W) was administered 
to approximately 1000 pupils in 
grades four through eight. The 
tests administered concerned main- 
ly: (1) Reading Vocabulary, which 
included words relating to Mathe- 
matics, Science, Social Science and 
General Vocabulary ; and (2) Read- 
ing Comprehension, which covered 
the skills in Reference, Following 
Directions, and Interpretation of 
Materials. 


Each teacher from fourth 
through eighth grades, administer- 
ed the test to her home-room pupils, 
corrected and scored the tests, 
found the grade placement of each 
pupil from the tests, made out an 
individual diagnostic profile chart 
for each pupil, and recorded all 
these findings on a single Record 
Sheet. Along with the reading 
grade placement from the tests, and 





Planning the science trip. School 
trips, for all practical purposes may 
be classified as an audio-visual aid. 
Educational research has provided 
evidence with respect for the posi- 
tive value of science field trips in 
contributing to the development of 
scientific attitudes, scientific princi- 
ples, and the scientific method. Con- 
sequently, their use is becoming 
more prevalent in American 
schools. The community in which 
the school is located will largely 
determine the type of trips to be 
taken. Modern transportation facili- 
ties, however, have enlarged the 
area for making trips. It is not un- 
common to spend an entire day, and 
in some cases, when necessary ar- 
rangements can be made, stay over- 
night, to complete a successful ex- 
cursion. 


Once the trip has been completed, 
the use of this teaching device is 
far from being over. An evaluation 
should be made by both teachers 
and pupils. 


5Elwod Heiss, et. al., Modern Science Teaching, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950., p. 69. 
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Evaluation of high school science 
textbooks. Some outstanding edit- 
ors of textbook publishing houses 
organized the following scale for 
evaluating high school science text- 
books: 1) qualifications of the au- 
thor; 2) organization; 3) content; 
4) presentation; 5) accuracy; 6) 
readability; 8) adaptability; 9) 
teaching aids; 10) illustrations; and 
11) appearance. 


In conclusion, it might be stated 
that in science teaching, as in other 
professions, there is no one point of 
view. There are many schools of 
thought, each of which is based on 
ideas that have resulted from ex- 
perience and constructive thinking. 
A philosophy of science teaching 
should be a guide, flexible enough to 
include the best that has come from 
the past and yet able to encompass 
the newer developments in the field. 
There is much opportunity for 
study and research in the newer 
approaches to scientific learning 
and the program of science in the 
senior high school. 
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a previous grade placement ac- 

cording to teacher opinion, an aver- 

age grade placement was reached. 
Example: Grade Placement by 


UMN Rat dS Lah fcc da senso ees sae 5.4 
Teacher opinion _ 6.0 

11.4+2 

5.7 


Pupils were grouped in classes 
according to this average grade 
placement, and were assigned to 
one of the teachers from fourth 
through eighth grades. 


GROUPINGS AT LOGAN SCHOOL 


**Second Grade—2 Classes 
**Third Grade—2 Classes 
**Hourth Grade—2 Classes 
***efth Grade—s Classes 
**Sixth Grade—2 Classes 
Seventh and up: 
(Students from 7.0 to 10.3) 


GROUPINGS AT SHANKLETOWN 


SCHOOL 
**Hirst Grade—2 Classes 
**Second Grade—2 Classes 
***Third Grade—3 Classes 
***RHourth Grade—3 Classes 
**Fifth Grade—2 Classes 
*Sixth Grade—1 Class 
Seventh Grade and Up: 
(Students from 7.0 to 9.4) 


GROUPINGS AT CARVER SCHOOL 


*FRirst Grade—1 Class 

*Second Grade—1 Class 

*Third Grade—1 Class 
***Wourth Grade—3 Classes 
***Bifth Grade—3 Classes 

*Sixth Grade—1 Class 

Seventh and Up: 

(Students from 7.0-10.4) 


Classes continued in this manner 
until the end of the first semester 
when another form of the Califor- 
nia Reading Test was administered 
which tested, again, each pupil’s 
Reading Vocabulary and Reading 
Comprehension to find a new grade 
placement. 


Pupils were regrouped again, ac- 
cording to this new reading grade 
placement, and were reassigned to 
new classes. This new grouping was 
as follows: 


LOGAN SCHOOL 


*Second Grade—1 Class 
** Third Grade—2 Classes 


Torey AR ys, 


=**Hourth Grade—8 Classes 
***Wifth Grade—3 Classes 
**Sixth Grade—2 Classes 
Seventh and up—1 Class 
(Students from 7.0-11.5) 


SHANKLETOWN SCHOOL 


*First Grade—1 Class 

**Second Grade—2 Classes 

***Mhird Grade—3 Classes 
***Hourth Grade—3 Classes 

***Hifth Grade—3 Classes 

**Sixth Grade—2 Classes 
Seventh and Up—1 Class 

(Students from 7.0-10.5) 


CARVER SCHOOL 


*Second Grade—1 Class 
**«Mhird Grade—2 Classes 
**RHourth Grade—2 Classes 

***BRifth Grade—3 Classes 
*Sixth Grade—1 Class 
*Seventh Grade—1 Class 

Highth and Up—1 Class 
(Students from 8.0-11.8) 


You can readily see, from an in- 
terpretation of the first and second 
groupings, that there was an im- 
provement. Using Logan School as 
an example, there were two classes 
of second graders in the first group- 
ings, while there was only one class 
of second graders for the second 
grouping. Whereas there were only 
two fourth grade classes in the first 
semester, there were three in the 
first semester, there were three in 
the second semester. Enrollment 
in the seventh and up class increas- 
ed from 25 to 39 at this particular 
school. 


Each teacher provides, in her 
classroom, a free reading table for 
all grade levels. Recreational and 
supplementary reading are required 
of each pupil. 


Report cards are issued for four 
periods during the year (4 - nine 
weeks periods). Statements are 
made concerning word skills, oral 
and silent reading, number of recre- 
ational and supplementary books 
read, and any other suggestions 
or remarks the teacher cares to 
make. Parents are allowed space on 
the card to make any written com- 
ment desired. 


It must be mentioned here that— 
THINK AND DO BOOKS—(work 
type books) are used to accompany 
the basal text. These books are not 
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used just for busy work, but used to 
strengthen individual student skills. 
All students never use a THINK 
AND DO BOOK simultaneously. 


In teaching these _ remedial 
classes, the teachers adhere to the 
Manual which accompanies the 
basal text religiously—but supple- 
menting the Manual with their 
particular methods. They also fol- 
low the plan of the six basic steps 
in teaching reading. 


Following you will find a compar- 
ison of average medians by grade 
at the individual schools: 


CARVER SCHOOL 


GRADE 

AVERAGE MEDIAN AT 
BEGINNING OF 1ST MONTH 
MEDIAN AT END 

OF 4.5 MONTHS 


GAIN 
4th 3.0 4.4 eo 
5th 3.8 4.5 aah 
6th 4.1 5.0 2 
7th 5.1 5.8 ti 
8th 6.5 lee at 
SHANKLETOWN SCHOOL 
4th 2.2 3.3 Le 
5th 3.0 3.6 6 
6th 3.9 4.9 1.0 
7th 4.2 5.4 1.2 
8th Oak 5.7 6 
LOGAN SCHOOL 
4th 2.7 3.9 1.2 
5th 3.9 4.7 8 
6th 4.0 4.7 aH 
7th 5.5 6.1 6 
8th 5.7 6.3 6 


A new world has been opened to 
the students in the Cabarrus Coun- 
ty Schools. They not only read and 
understand better what they read 
but they get real enjoyment from 
it. The class in remedial reading 
has become, for many of them, the 
favorite hour of the day. 


*Class made up of students from .0-.9. 

**One class composed of students whose average 
grade placement is from .0-.5 and the second is 
made-up of students whose average grade place- 
ment is from .6-.9. 


***One class composed of students whose average 
grade placement is from .0-.3, second class is 
made-up of students whose average grade place- 
ment is from .4-.6, and the third class is made 
up of students whose average grade placement 
is from .T7-.9. 
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It’s Not Too Late For Europe This Summer 


By Miss Laura L. Hooper, Chairman NCTA Educational Travel Advisory Committee, Brown Elementary 
School, Winston-Salem 


At the beginning of this school year an Educational Travel 
Advisory Committee was appointed by the President of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association to coordinate the serv- 
ices of some travel agencies and the Graduate School of 
A. & T. College for the purpose of acquainting NCTA mem- 
bers with the advantage of combining enjoyable travel with 
graduate study in comparative education. 


The committee has edited informatior furnished by the 
Henderson Travel Service and the A. & T. College Graduate 
School and published two articles in the RECORD to inform 
NCTA members of the opportunities presented. This article 
is intended to specify in detail the procedure for interested 
NCTA members to take in completing registration for a 
tour of Europe this Summer, outlining preliminary prepara- 
tions such as securing a passport etc., deadlines for initial 
payments, and availability of installment plan financing 
for those who do not have sufficient cash on hand for such 
a purpose. 


Suppose you would like to tour Europe this Summer. You 
can begin by writing to Dr. F. A. Williams, Dean of the 
Graduate School, A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C. or to 
the Henderson Travel Service, 854 Hunter Street, Atlanta 
14, Georgia asking for information about joining the tour. 
Or you may already have enough information to satisfy you 
that the tour is desirable. In this case you can send the 
required deposit for making a reservation when you write 
and then follow through with completion of all arrange- 
ments. 


teservations for taking the tour must be completed six 
weeks in advance. The tour will begin July 12th. The cost 
of the tour from New York and return will be $959.00. The 
last date for making reservations will be June ist. An im- 
mediate deposit of $100.00 is necessary to hold your reserva- 
tion. This fee is refundable up to six weeks before departure. 
After this it is refundable less any cancellation fees charged 
by hotels etc. If you do not use “Pay Later Plan’’, the 
balance of payment is due six weeks before departing. 


Go Now Pay Later—$100.00 down: 12 Months $77.31— 
18 Months $53.45—24 Months $41.53. 


The following information coming from Dr. F. A. Williams 
whe is Educational Consultant to the Committee should 
be noted carefully and followed by all who plan to take the 
tour: 


Passport Information 


You will need a passport, but not a visa. Blanks necessary 
to apply for a passport may be obtained from the clerk 
of the superior court in any North Carolina county. Certain 
fees are required for this service by court clerks. For in- 
stance, the clerk in Forsyth County receives $2.75 and the 
Secretary of State gets $9.00. 


You must have a birth certificate, a witness who has 
known you for at least two or more years (unless you have 
an old passport), two recent photographs not under 2 and 
1/2 inches and not over 3 and 1/2 inches square on thin 
paper. You will need a smallpox vaccination certificate 
which may be secured from your local Public Health Depart- 
ment. This certificate should be validated by the State 
Department. 


If an old passport is held, it must be submitted. It will 
take from 3 to 4 weeks to process the passport. 


It is usually not necessary to be inoculated against typhoid 
and tetanus. However, some Europeans guard against it. 
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Miscellaneous 


Your deposit is refundable if your plans change, less 
cancellation charges if within the six weeks preseding the 
tour. If you pay cash for the tour, it will be due six weeks 
prior to departure. 


If you desire to use the ‘‘Go Now Pay Later Plan’, you 
should contact the Henderson Travel Service, 854 Hunter 
Street, Atlanta 14, Georgia. 


Each participant will need to get advice on wardrobe, lug- 
gage, currency, etc. This information will be provided by the 
Henderson Travel Service. Participants’ travel from home 
to New York may also be arranged through the Henderson 
agency. 


Act now. Don’t delay. Send $100.00 deposit with your 
application to either A. & T. College or the Henderson 
agency to assure a reservation in your name before the June 
1st deadline. Bon Voyage! 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
TEACHERS 


of 
NORTH CAROLINA 
A TWENTY-EIGHT DAY EUROPEAN 
SUMMER-STUDY TOUR 


in 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


England Italy 
Holland Monaco France 
Germany Switzerland 


July 12—August 8 

Spend a glorious period of combined relaxation 
and study in the historic and enchanting lands of 
Europe under informed escorts and a well-trained 
college professor. 
HOTELS: Only first class hotels will be used. 
MEALS: Two European meals daily. 
PROGRAM: Study, leisure, recreation and sight- 

seeing. 
A PAY LATER PLAN: Persons may use a pay later 

plan. 
GRADUATE CREDIT: Six hours will be available 

in Comparative Education. 

For further information write or call; 
Dr. F. A. Williams, Dean 
Graduate School 
We &5 I, Coligae 
Greensboro, N. C. 

MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY 
This Summer-Study Tour is being conducted in co- 
operation with the N. C. Teachers Association. 
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TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 78TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Raleigh, N. C., March 19th, 20th and 21st, 1959 
Convention Theme: “Your Community’s Future Goes 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 19, 1959 
3:00 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding 

NireeGeJ. Barber 

President NCTA 

The convention session was 
opened with a prayer by Mr. H. 
V. Brown, Goldsboro, North Caro- 
lina; followed by the Pledge of 
Allegiance which was led by Mr. 
E. M. Holley. 

After greetings by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. J. Barber, the report 
of the Credentials Committee was 
made by Mrs. Audrey G. Robinson. 
She announced that 400 delegates 
had registered before 3:00 P. M. 
Thursday. No action was taken on 
her report. 

The report of the Convention 
Rules Committee was made by Mr. 
J. A. Harper, Vice President of 
the NCTA. After the report was 
read a motion was made by Mr. 
Harper and seconded by Mr. W. 
G. Byers that the Convention rules 
be adopted. 

An amendment to the motion 
was made by Mr. J. O. Himbry of 
Franklin County that the delegate 
assembly be governed by 2/3 vote, 
of those present at the delegate 
assembly, in order to pass any 
committee reports. The amend- 
ment to the motion was not car- 
ried. The original motion was 
carried. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
The Executive Committee made 
the following recommendations to 
the NCTA Delegate Assembly: 

1. The Executive Committee re- 
commends the adoption of the 
Proposed Amendment to the 
NCTA Constitution. It was 
published in the February, 
1959 issue of the Newsletter. 
The Executive Committee re- 
commends in the light of pre- 
vailing trends in the NEA 
and forward moving state as- 
sociations, all of which are 
called upon to provide in- 
creased services and meet ad- 
ded costs due to inflation, 
that the membership dues in 
the North Carolina Teachers 
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Association be made reason- 
ably comparable and competi- 
tive. Based on the best avail- 
able information and advice 
as to what an adequate mem- 
bership fee would be to pro- 
vide an adequate budget, the 
Executive Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of $8.00 
aS membership dues in the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation beginning with the 
fiscal year 1959-1960. 
The Executive Committee re- 
commends favorable consid- 
eration of the request coming 
from the Hammocks Board of 
Directors for a grant of three 
thousand dollars ($3,000.00) 
to be appropriated from the 
Association’s current reserve. 
The Executive Committee re- 
commends that the 1960 An- 
nual Convention of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
will meet in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday before Palm 
Sunday 1960. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE: The report of the Leg- 
islative Committee was made 
by Dr. James Taylor, Chair- 
man of the committee. The 
following program of action, 
was decided by the committee, 
to be presented to the appro- 
priate committees and agen- 
cies of the North Carolina 
General Assembly and the 
State Government: 
1. Escheats Fund 
2. Tenure 
3. Continuing Contracts 
4. Salaries-Teachers Extra 
pay week before and 
after school closes 
Federal Aid to Education 
Clerical Assistance for 
Principals 
7. Sick and Maternity Leave 
8. Bombs and Threats of 
Bombs to Schools 
9. Representation on School 
Boards, ete. (all ‘Policy 
making” boards) 
10. State Offices - Non - Seg- 
regation of Facilities 


Do 
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to School Today” 


11. Graduate Programs at 
Other Teacher Training 
Colleges 

12. Adequate Appropriation 

for Visiting Teachers 

13. Allowing Payroll Deduca- 

tion for Group Insur- 
ance where Teachers 
Request 

14. Transportation 

15. Janitorial Services 

16. Discontinuance of Advi- 

sory School Committees 

After the Completion of the re- 
port by the Legislative Committee, 
it was moved by Dr. James T. 
Taylor and properly seconded that 
the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee be approved. It was carried. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: 
Mr. L. A. Cook, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions made 
the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Copies of his report were 
made available to the delegate 
assembly for study. 

It was moved by Mr. I. A. 
Battle and properly seconded that 
we defer action on number 7 and 
8 of the Resolutions until the 
Fourth General Session Saturday 
morning. It was carried. 
HAMMOCKS BEACH CORPOR- 
ATION: Dr. Rudolph Jones 
made a report on the development 
of the Hammocks Beach Property. 
He distributed copies of his report 
to the delegate assembly. He re- 
ported that Bear Island was given 
to the State on condition that it 
would be developed and operated 
as a State Park and that free 
transportation would be provided 
from the mainland. He also sub- 
mitted the Treasurer’s Report as 
of March 1958 - February 1959 
and requested continued aid to 
the project from the treasury of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. 

It was announced by Mr. C. 
J. Barber that the report of the 
Budget Committee would be defer- 
red until the Fourth General Ses- 
sion Saturday Morning. 

At this point the First Gene- 
ral Session of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association adjourned. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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IS THIS TRULY COMMENCEMENT? 


The end of a period of schooling is usually referred 
to as “Commencement”. To the graduate who has 
struggled with assignments, projects, examinations, 
‘and other ‘exercises’ it seems to be the conclusion of a 
period in one’s life, a finish to much which one will 
not want to experience again. To the philosopher 
such a time is the beginning of the use of skills 
either acquired or prepared for in the schooling 
process. The experienced observer also sees this end 
of schooling as the beginning of a re-living of the 
experiences in a more realistic and concrete way. 
That we in NCTA have just come through a period 
of schooling is evident. For three years we have 
struggled with problems of growth and expansion, 
trying devious ways of solution to problems caused 
by our own desires for excellence, by inflation, and 
by the need for quality in the quantity which growth 
had imposed upon us. 


After three years we have graduated from a 
struggle period. We have set higher sights for our- 
selves along many paths to professional greatness. 
We are happy that now we can look forward to 
challenges created by our own effort to achieve 
efficiency. But we must be wary of our enthusiasm. 
We are still beset by the very problems which 
spurred us on to upgrade our program. Organization 
is still a problem in almost every phase of our work. 
True we are better organized than we were a year 
ago, but needs for more effective organization have 
increased faster than our progress in organization. 
It is evident at the bookkeeping level that local as- 
sociations must be helped in many ways to achieve 
efficiency in organization for reporting memberships, 
especially in the area of NEA membership. Our 
college chapters of the Association need help in so 
many ways that we have to study their problems 
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to learn what we can do to help them. In the districts 
we have just begun to have visions of how the vital 
professional stimulus of the association’s program 
can be brought to every NCTA member. This truly 
is commencement and we must now seek employment 
of ourselves and our new resources to get at the tasks 
which our learning period has shown us to be waiting 
for our efforts. 


THIS BUSINESS OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


For several years now travel agencies operated 
by some of our fellow pioneers in “inclusiveness” have 
pressed upon us the proposition that the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association should promote travel to 
Europe. We have been too busy with solution of 
problems of domestic origin and containment to give 
time to such promotion. We have, however, been 
interested. A. & T. College meantime has been en- 
gaged in offering foreign travel tours along with the 
program of the graduate school and we are fortunate 
to be able to join with that institution in offering 
NCTA members a travel proposition which is both 
practical and promising of enjoyment. Our readers 
are urged to read the article in this issue about the 
tour this Summer and, if interested, to communicate 
immediately with either the A. & T. College Graduate 
School or the travel agency servicing the tour to 
secure reservations in time. The outstanding advant- 
age of this proposition is the possibility of paying a 
small initial amount of the cost and the balance over 
a period up to 24 months. This may be one of the 
better ways of continuing our professional growth. 


DISTRICTS CAN HAVE A NEW MEANING 


When our districts were set up over twenty years 
ago, we had a simple program of professional activi- 
ty, easy to administer and not very much affiliated 
with regional and national organizations. Today our 
program is very much involved with activities grow- 
ing out of expansion of the educational services 
which our schools are rendering to children. The 
demand for groups, organized in the districts, which 
were not in existence in our ranks in the beginning 
is heard far and wide. We have developed these 
groups at the level of the State Convention and 
delegates are wanting these services at the time 
they are left at home while others come in their stead 
to the convention sessions. Under our provisions 
for expanded services it is now financially possible 
for these groups to be served in the eight districts 
for which provision has been made. Financial pro- 
vision is not enough. There must be re-organization 
and expansion of group officers personnel to make 
the services available to individual members in all 
local units. Every NCTA member should urge his 
district officers to reorganize the state into eight 
districts before the close of school this year and 
provide for the expanded corps of district Section 
and Department officers needed to bring the expand- 
ed service to all members of the Association. 
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Members and Friends Write 


159-19 137th Avenue 
Jamaica 34, New York 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

It has been my intention for some time to write 
you and express my sincere appreciation for the 
cooperation given me during my incumbency as 
president of the North Carolina Teachers Association. 
It is probably true that we did not always see eye to 
eye but that is always to be expected. I have never 
questioned your interest in and loyalty to the as- 
sociation. I think that the two of us were working 
towards the same ends but perhaps along different 
paths. 

Words have reached me concerning the doings of 
the annual meeting last month and I want to con- 
gratulate you and the members of the Executive 
Committee for the job, the fine job which you did. 
It made me feel encouraged in knowing that solution 
of many of the problems faced by me finally reached 
fruition. Someone had to lay the ground work and 
pioneers are not always popular and do not see the 
results of their labors immediately. I wanted to come 
to the meeting but earlier in the year I suffered a 
heart attack and have had to take things easy since 
then. I am much better now and hope to get around 
a little more than I have. 

Has it been customary for the association to hang 
pictures of the past presidents in the office of the 
Association? Nothing has been said and I was won- 
dering if mine was wanted or what the situation 
was in respect to the matter. 

It goes without saying that I miss being in N orth 
Carolina where I labored so long. But the best move 
I ever made was to retire while I had reasonably 
good health. My illness in December may have been 
worse had I been working as usual. 

Please give my best regards to the members of the 
Executive Committee and the office staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. D. Williams 





Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

You need to be commended very highly for the fine 
way in which the activities of our North Carolina 
State Teachers Association went over. You certainly 
did an excellent job in planning the program, and 
I know with additional funds we can expect to see 
continued improvement in the activities of our As- 


sociation. 
W. T. Johnson, 


District Supervisor 
Vocational Agriculture 





Gastonia, N. C. 
Dear Dr. Greene: 
As a member of the Executive Committee of the 
NCTA, I feel it is my duty to pause here from my 
general school and office work and tell you for more 
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than twenty years I have been an ardent attendant 
of the North Carolina Teachers Association. The 
1959 Session, this to my thinking, was the best 
organized and best planned meeting that I have 
attended. This same expression has been spoken by 
each teacher that attended. 

So, it is to you and President Barber much of this 
credit is due with other members of the Board who 
shared their thinking along with yours and accepted 
the suggestions that you had to offer us. 

_May I say again you did a marvelous job in plan- 
ning our 1959 session of the NCTA. 
Yours with kindest appreciation, 
Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey, 
Supervisor 
Gaston County Schools 





BUDGET ADOPTED FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1959-60 
Anticipated Revenue 
























ITEM 
Membership Dues—9,800 @ $8.00...0000000200 cece ..$78,400.00 
SNE ASS Dues ee ae eee eee Ce ice nea eae 300.00 
Gross Rents........... .... 6,000.00 
Placement Bureau... eee nn = 150.00 
Advertising eee en ee eS on kee eee ea ee ese Te Rc Oe RN ieee ene 1,000.00 
$85,850.00 

Proposed Expenditures 

1. Officers 
President's! Honorarigm isch cso ees seeeestosveces-cseenese eee eae $ 500.00 
Vicel Presidents) HOnOrariuiinss gett e ee een eee 150.00 
Treasurer’s Honorariurm 400.00 
Recording Secretary’s Honorar 200.00 
Association Office Expense........... a 1,500.00 
Executive Secretary’s Travel... 1,500.00 
Classroom Teacher Secretary’s Travel. 500.00 

Zs laries 
Executive Secretary...........2.-.:.-.:0sss-000- 7,000.00 
Field '~ ‘Representatiy eis .o-jctsecars Sard conse eteen cn 5,000.00 
Secretary-Bookkeeper .. 3,400.00 
Secretary-Stenographerjeec se eee 3,100.00 


Eexcutive Secretary Classroom Teachers:22 2 4,500.00 



















a. 
b. 
Cc: 
d. 
e. 
f. 
g. 
Sa 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
EY Clerke Typist ces poke costae ace oneal e cence ep aoa toccspeeutenpeie 2,500.00 
3. Committee Expenses 
a. Executive Committee... aftncth ae asttarai batearcestee anes Rae aee ten Caaes ge 700.00 
b. Legislative Committee ................ a 750.00 
ce. Nominating Committee... ese 150.00 
d. Elections & Canvassing Committee 200.00 
e. Resolutions Committee................... : 150.00 
f. Budget & Finance Committee............ paste eas : 150.00 
g. NEA Coordinating Committee.............. Peace ee ; 150.00 
h. Special Committees.............20..2..0.-..-..:cceee-ee Pee eee Snes 600.00 
4. Administration 
a. Bonds & Audit ? 400.00 
Da eee CAS Tax 400.00 
ce Re Us Tat As Waxes eee: Soe td omaa cio te ema ee aed teas as 425.00 
d. Publishing & Mailing Record.y 2%, eee eee 6,000.00 
Ger GING WHLGEE OI ie eee ree ace ne eee se Saeceigt nee ee 3,000.00 
f. Field Service Expense... : i .. 2,000.00 
g. District Meetings......... 5,000.00 
he Convention. (Exp enses i.cconecevreereretavee-ecceccstecser=aaee 1,500.00 
i. Convention Social Affair. 300.00 
j. Maintenance & Insurance on H. O. 
(1) Repairs & Depreciations or eau 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service We ekdrcaieavtesnatins itsasotee 1,500.00 
(3). Insadranceé. 22.25. ee ese ee 0O0500 
(4) Rental Collection... aE See dest Ne tar scalar cua 350.00 
k. County and City Taxeniss. die tee eee peat ee 900.00 
Ie) Delegates#to NBA’ Comyvent ior cere cesccerccter hence tee tests octncnree case 2,500.00 
5. Division & Department Expenses 
a. Classroom Teachers.....................- Suh asrdsaueseois Srey 5,040.00 


b. Specialized Education................ ee eee = 4,645.00 
c. Administrators & Supervisors. : eet, SBD 


d. Higher Education............ wae 2,200.00 

6. Gifts & Memberships 
a. NAACP, National..... 3 ate aaseheaekin . 1,800.00 
bs NAACP, State... oa heen 500.00 
c. Southern Regional Council........... MR parades ake 6nde eens 500.00 
d. American Teachers Association...... Y sea alpacas 25.00 
e. NEA Affiliation........ acs wee waked 25.00 
= PAC Sc Nels ered A cecsenvanes : ees 25.00 
Oxford Orphanage.. Reed ssnctucomesen sos tacia ee eee 500.00 
he Tage! COOuReL so caseate on Tenet - aware 2,000.00 
8. Emergency Fund....... bee 2 s ... $8,500.00 
9. Contingency Reserve eran 3,215.00 








$85,850.00 
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Proceedings 
(Continued from page 7) 
Second General Session 
Thursday, March 19, 1959 
7:30 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Mr. J. A. Harper 

Vice President NCTA 

As a setting for the Second 
General Session of the Conven- 
tion, a half hour organ prelude was 
rendered by students of Ligon 
High School under the direction of 
Miss Lucille Hassel. 

The Convention session began 
at 8:00 P. M. with music by Ligon 
High School String Orchestra also 
under the direction of Miss Lucille 
Hassel. 

The Reverend Mr. Joseph N. 
Green, Rector, Saint Ambrose 
Episcopal Church, gave the invo- 
cation followed with the presenta- 
tion of colors and Pledge of All- 
egiance by Raleigh Boy Scouts. 

Greetings were extended by 
Hon. W. G. Enloe, Mayor of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., Mr. George L. Foxwell, 
President, Raleigh Unit NCTA 
Mr. Charles A. Robinson, Presi- 
dent, Wake County Unit NCTA 
and Mrs. Thelma Daley, Raleigh 
Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers. The response was given by Mr. 
N. L. Dillard, Principal, Caswell 
County Training School, Yancy- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Mr. G. H. Ferguson, Director, 
Division of Negro Education, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C., present- 
ed Dr. Charles F. Carroll, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who also extended greetings. 
Dr. Carroll in his remarks stated 
that education is being discussed 
more than ever before and that we 
need alert professional minded 
people in the field of education. 
He also brought out the following 
points: 

1. Need to appraise our status 
and think of the future if we 
are to move forward. 

2. Need to take advantage of the 

vast interest in science and 

set standards in this area. 

. In order to have a strong pro- 
gram in science education we 
must have a strong general 
education. 

4. Need to begin with the streng- 
thening of the teacher if we 
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are to improve in the above 
area. 

5. Teachers need to continue to 

study under up-to-date in- 
structors. 

6. Need to do away with the idea 
that America has to catch up 
with Russia; We need to reach 
the level for which we are cap- 
able. 

7. Must develop a sound gui- 
dance and instructional pro- 
gram. 

8. Must improve and use our 
school libraries; need central 
school libraries staffed with 
competent personnel. 

9. Must continue to strive for a 
six hour day without any in- 
terruptions (He mentioned 
fund raising campaigns etc.) 

10. Need to enter enthusiastically 
in the State Curriculum Study. 

11. Need to emphasize the teach- 
ing of reading. 

12. Legislative Assembly is con- 
cerned with the quality of our 
instruction. 

Dr. Carroll also touched on 

a merit system for teachers. 


Following the greetings by Dr. 
Carroll, another enjoyable musical 
rendition was given by the Ligon 
High School String Orchestra. 


Mr. C. J. Barber, President, 
NCTA, introduced and presented 
Dr. John Lester Buford, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois and former president of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, to deliver the keynote ad- 
dress for the evening. 

Dr. Buford gave a very in- 
spiring and challenging address 
on the subject, ‘“‘Lets Go Positive.” 
He told the group that the years 
ahead offer the opportunity to 
live and teach “in a great country 
lke this.” He praised the work 
done by teachers but said there 
still was “more wonderful work 
for them to do,” He asked us to 
go positive in the following: 

1. Go positive in our philosophy 
of education. 

Dr. Buford said, there is no 
higher honor than to be called a 
teacher. 

2. Lets go positive when we think 
of the rights of teachers. 

In connection with the rights 
of teachers Dr. Buford said that 
teachers need decent wages and 
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good retirement laws so that they 
may live full and rich lives before 
and after they retire. The equip- 
ment in the school should be up-to- 
date, and over crowded conditions 
should not exist. Anytime a teac- 
her has more children than she can 
work with adequately there are too 
many children in the classroom. 

3. Lets go positive when we think 
of the rights of children. 

Dr. Buford asked the audience 

to regard their work as a real 

profession. He asked us to re- 
evaluate our school program 
and see if the children need 
what we taught them last year. 

Dr. Buford stressed the point 

that we wanted children to be 

unafraid but we wanted them 
to be respectful and courteous 
at all times. 

He said it was a bad policy to 

give children all A’s when they 

don’t try and all E’s to children 
who do the best they can. 

4. Lets go positive on communica- 

tions. 
Dr. Buford asked us to let the 
community know what we are 
doing. Encourage the parents to 
visit the schools to see the work 
that is being done. 
Encourage parents, to visit the 
schools, whose children are do- 
ing the best work because we 
want to help parents realize 
that they are welcome at school 
when things are going smooth- 
ly. 

5. Lets Go Positive for Our Pro- 
fession 
We need to belong and partici- 
pate in local, state and national 
associations. 

6. Lets Go Positive with Our At- 
titude Toward Teaching 
It is bad to condemn and never. 
praise our profession. Dr. Bu- 
ford says he hates to hear teac- 
hers say I am “justa” teacher, 
because we have one of the 
greatest positions. He added 
that the teaching profession 
had been too easy to get into. It 
should not be a place for “left 
overs” 

7. Lets Go Positive in doing some- 
thing for someone else right 
now. 

In his closing remarks Dr. Bu- 
ford encouraged us to become at- 
tume for doing good for other 
people. 
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After the announcements, anot- 
her musical selection was render- 
ed by the Ligon High School 
String Orchestra. 

Following the introduction of 
the platform guests and the bene- 
diction by Rev. Joseph N. Green 
the second General Session Ad- 

journed. 

. Special Business Session 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
8:00 A.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 

Mr. C. J. Barber 

President NCTA 

The meeting was opened with 
the Pledge of Allegiance led by 
Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA. 
After which Dr. W. L. Greene, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, submitted a fin- 
ancial statement as of March 18, 
1959. The report was received and 
adopted. 

Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasu- 
rer, submitted the Treasurer’s re- 
port as of March 18, 1959. The re- 
port shows a cash balance as of 
March 18, 1959 of $30,275.36 and 
total special assets of $12,281.59. 
The report was received and adop- 
ted. 

Mr. W. G. Byers, NEA Director 
submitted his report which gave 
items and issues pertinent to the 
St. Louis Convention. He also pre- 
sented a chart which shows the 
counties, the number of teachers 
in each county and those who be- 
long to the NEA. After a discus- 
sion of the report and duties of 
district NEA coordinators the re- 
port was adopted. 

A motion was made by Mr. F. 
J. Corbett and properly seconded 
that the coordinators of the var- 
ious districts of the state report 
directly to the office of the NEA 
Director, Mr. W. G. Byers. It was 
carried. 

The report of the Special Re- 
search Committee was made by 
the Chairman, Mr. John Lucas. 
It dealt with the re-organization 
of districts. No action was taken 
on the report. 

It was moved by Mr. W. G. 
Byers and properly seconded that 
we express our thanks to the 
Special Research Committee for 
their excellent report. It was car- 
ried. 
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It was moved by Mr. Carl Har- 
ris and properly seconded that the 
report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee be taken off the agenda until 
the Fourth General Session Satur- 
day. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. O. N. Mil- 
ler and properly seconded that a 
section of the Memorial Auditor- 
ium be reserved for delegates and 
a section for non delegates in 
the Fourth General Session Satur- 
day. It was carried. 

Mrs. C. House congratulated the 
members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the signs used in order 
for counties to sit together. She 
stated that they added dignity to 
the NCTA and to keep them. 

After the announcements, the 
2 eal Business Session Adjourn- 
ed. 

Third General Session 
Friday, March 20, 1959 
7:30 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Mr. C. J. Barber 

President NCTA 

The atmosphere for the Third 
General Session was set by a half 
hour band concert rendered by the 
Ligon High School, directed by 
Mr. J. L. Edwards. 

The convention session began at 
8:00 P. M. with music by the Shaw 
University Chorale Society, under 
the direction of Professor Harry 
Gil-Smythe. The musical rendition 
was followed with the presentation 
of colors and Pledge of Allegiance 
by Raleigh Boy Scouts. 

Mr. C. J. Barber, President NC- 
TA introduced the platform 
guests. After which Mr. Barber 
presented our Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. W. L. Greene who gave 
us an excellent report on “The 
Growth and Status of the NCTA.” 
It was gratifying to hear how the 
Association had grown in member- 
ship in the NCTA and NEA. Not 
only has it grown in membership, 
in these organizations, but it has 
also grown in participation. 

Dr. Greene discussed the or- 
ganization of the first four dis- 
tricts and the need which arose for 
the fifth district. He reminded us 
that our association had made pro- 
gress but we still lagged behind 
many states when it comes to 
membership fees and staff per- 
sonnel. 
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Mr. W. L. Smith, Representative 
from the Smith Insurance Agency, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, dis- 
cussed Group Insurance for the 
NCTA. 

Following the discussion by Mr. 
Smith, another delightful musical 
rendition was given by the Shaw 
University Chorale Society. 

The Guest Speaker of the even- 
ing, Dr. Julius A. Thomas, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Urban League, New York 
City, was introduced and present- 
ed by Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive 
Secretary of the NCTA. 


Dr. Thomas gave a very chal- 
lenging speech. He stated that the 
Urban League is deeply concern- 
ed about the state of race relations 
and the welfare of the people of 
the South. He discussed the study 
that was made of the industrial 
plants in the south to see if Negro 
workers were moving into these 
new industrial jobs along with 
other workers. The members of the 
Urban League wanted to know 
if Negroes were considered for 
the skilled and professional jobs. 


From the study, it was found 
that Negroes have not moved in- 
to industrial jobs to the same ex- 
tent as other workers. The 265 
plants surveyed employed 260,963 
workers. Negroes comprised 26,- 
550 of this total, which is 10.2 
percent of the total. 


There were 23 North Carolina 
plants in the study. They employ- 
ed 20,897 workers of this total 
1,650 were Negroes. The question 
we ask is, what can we do about 
it? 

The Urban League presented 
these facts to the corporation that 
collaborated with them in the sur- 
vey. Some of them have taken 
steps to increase the number of 
Negroes in their work forces. 


Dr. Thomas said it was his be- 
lief that a large number of indus- 
tries will recognize that it is not 
good business to exclude efficient 
workers solely because of their 
race. He asked us to become more 
concerned about the problem of 
employment and _ discrimination. 
As a first step, he asked the eco- 
nomies and sociology departments 
of the colleges to give a thorough 
study of labor Utilization. Such 
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a study would point out the op- 
portunities and the limitations 
faced by Negro Young people. 

A second proposal is the for- 
mation of a state-wide committee 
of responsible citizens who would 
sponsor a well organized program 
to open the doors of industry and 
business to more qualified young 
people. 

As a third proposal he stated 
that the preparation of our young 
people must be more thorough 
and more in line with the needs of 
industry and business. 

In his closing remarks he asked 
the NCTA to join the Urban Lea- 
gue in a more vigorous effort to 
eliminate discriminatory employ- 
ment practices in every section of 
this great country. 

After the address another musi- 
cal rendition was given by the 
Shaw University Chorale Society. 

Following the announcements 
the Third General Session of the 
NCTA adjourned. 

Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 21, 1959 
10:30 A.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding 

Mr. C. J. Barber 

President NCTA 


The Fourth General Session of 
the Seventy-Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association met Satur- 
day, March 21, 1959 in Raleigh 
Memorial Auditorium at 10:30 A. 
M 


After the Pledge of Allegiance, 
Mr. Reeder made a motion which 
was properly seconded that the 
agenda, for the day, be changed 
so that the report of the Budget 
Committee would come first. It 
was carried. 


While the audience was waiting 
for the report of the Budget Com- 
mittee to be distributed, it was 
moved by Mr. Jones and properly 
seconded that the Western District 
be allowed to go on with their plan 
of re-organizing their district. It 
was carried. The Northeastern and 
the Piedmont districts asked for 
more time to study the re-organi- 
zation of their districts. 

The report of the Budget Com- 
mittee was made by Mr. W. R. 
Collins. After the completion of 
his report, he made a motion which 
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was properly seconded that the 
budget be adopted in section and 
finally adopted as a whole. A sub- 
stitute motion was made by Mr. 
Carl Harris that a minority report 
on a smaller membership fee be 
presented to the delegate assembly 
since there has been no expanded 
program. It was not carried. The 
original motion, made by Mr. W. 
R. Collins, was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins and properly seconded that 
Section I of the budget be adopted. 
It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. W. R. Col- 
lings and properly seconded that 
Section II of the budget be adopt- 
ed. After points for clarification 
it was carried with the exception 
that the salary of the Clerk-Typist 
be changed from $2000.00 to $2,- 
500.00. Mr. J. E. Byers made the 
motion, which was properly se- 
conded and carried, that the above 
change be made. 


It was moved by Mr. W. R. Col- 
lings and properly seconded that 
Section III be adopted. It was not 
carried. After much discussion, it 
was finally moved by Mr. W. R. 
Collins and properly seconded that 
number III be adopted item by 
item. It was not carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Carl 
Harris and properly seconded that 
all items in number III remain as 
they were last year. It was not 
carried. 


It was moved by Dr. J. A. Tar- 
pley and properly seconded that 
all items in Section III remain as 
they are proposed except item “‘h.” 
That item “h” remain $300.00 as 
of last year. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. Reid and properly seconded 
that the following changes be 
made in Section 3, entitled Com- 
mittee Expenses: 


a. Executive Committee be raised 
from $400.00 to $700.00 

b. Legislative Committee be rais- 
ed from $500.00 to $750.00 

h. Special Committees be raised 
from $300.00 to $600.00. All 
other items under number III 
will remain as they are. The 
Substitute motion made by Mr. 
Reid was carried. 
It was moved by Mr. W. R. Col- 

lings and properly seconded that 

Section 4 be adopted. An amend- 
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ment to the motion was made by 
Mr. Chavis and properly seconded 
that the Janitorial Service be rais- 
ed from $1,000.00 to $1,500.00. It 
was carried. The amended motion 
was also carried. 

Mr. W. R. Collins made motions 
for the adoption of each of the fol- 
lowing section 5-6-7-8-9-. They 
were carried. After the sections of 
the budget with the _ revised 
changes had been adopted, a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins and properly seconded that 
the budget as it has been revised 
be adopted. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. James Tay- 
lor and properly seconded that out 
of money the NCTA collects each 
year, two thousand dollars ($2- 
000.00) will be set aside for a de- 
fense fund for teachers. It was 
carried. 

It was moved by Mr. William 
Reid and properly seconded that 
we also adopt the items under An- 
ticipated Revenue 1959-1960. It 
was carried. 

The Necrology Committee made 
its report as a tribute to those NC- 
TA members who had departed 
this life during the Convention 
year. Mrs. Howard, Instructor at 
Phillips School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina recited a very appro- 
priate poem entitled “Crossing the 
Bar.” After the poem, Mrs. Hor- 
tense Fleming sang the Lords 
Prayer. She was accompanied at 
the piano by Mrs. Lucille Banks. 

The report of the Credentials 
Committee was made by Mrs. 
Audrey G. Robinson. It was re- 
ceived and adopted. She announced 
that 798 delegates had registered 
for the 78th Annual Convention of 
the NCTA. 

The report on Group Insurance 
was made by Mr. W. L. Smith 
from the Smith Insurance agency 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

It was moved by Mr. Blue and 
properly seconded that the com- 
mittee on Insurance be authorized 
to negotiate with the Insurance 
Company in the interest of the 
NCTA. It was carried. 

The report of the Executive 
Committee was read by the Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, after 
which Mrs. Bowe made a motion 
for the adoption of the report. 

A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. C. Mason and properly se- 
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conded that we vote on the items in 
the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, singularly. It was not car- 
ried. The original motion was 
carried. 


A duplicating motion was pas- 
sed confirming action on member- 
ship dues which was included in 
the anticipated revenue section of 
the adopted budget. It is as fol- 
lows: 


It was moved and properly se- 
conded that we go on record that 
we adopt the $8.00 membership 
fee for 1959-1960. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. James Tay- 
lor and properly seconded that the 
Chairman of the Classroom Teac- 
her Division be invited, with ex- 
penses paid, to meet with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in all of its 
meetings. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Robin- 
son that the Executive Committee 
study changes that could be made 
in the constitution that will take 
care of the above motion made 
by Mr. James Taylor. It was car- 
ried. 

The final report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was made by Mr. 
L. A. Cook. After the report, a 
motion was made by Mr. Cook for 
the adoption of the report. It was 
carried. 

It was recommended by Mr. 
James T. Taylor that a copy of 
the resolutions be sent to the Pre- 
sident of the Hammocks Beach 
Corporation and to Dr. Sharp. He 
suggested that the Executive Com- 
mittee meet with Dr. Sharp and 
the Hammocks Beach Corporation 
and try to get a deed for the Ham- 
mocks Beach. 

His recommendation was well 
taken. 

The report of the Elections and 
Canvassing Committee was made 
by Mr. N. L. Cannady. It was re- 
ceived and adopted. 

The members elected to the Ex- 
cutive Committee are: 


Mr. J. H. Lucas 
Mr. John T. Daniels, Sr. 
Mrs. Mildred Littlejohn 


Officers were installed by Mr. 
H. V. Brown. After which the 
Fourth General Session of the 78th 
Convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association adjourned. 
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The Teachers Part In The Guidance Of Learning 


By Mrs. E. S. McNeill, Booker T. Washington School, Clarkton, N. C. 


It is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of a good 
teacher. No other element of the 
educative process is so essential 
as the services of a competent 
adult to guide children in learn- 
ing. Even the best methods may 
fail without a good teacher, be- 
cause the success of any method 
depends upon the teacher’s ability 
to work with children. 

If education meant no more 
than imparting information, such 
mechanical devices as the radio 
and motion picture might suf- 
fice, but, in the fullest sense, teach- 
ing requires personal relationships 
between the pupils and their in- 
structor. Good teachers have al- 
ways sought to draw out their 
pupils, to stimulate them to think 
things out for themselves, and to 
arouse in them new interest in 
things and ideas that they might 
not otherwise have had. 

The teacher makes an important 
contribution through his person- 
ality, his skill in teaching, his re- 
lationship with the pupil, his con- 
tact with parents, his influence on 
the curriculum and policies of the 
school, his understanding of the 
needs and abilities of each child, 
and the provisions he is able to 
make for these needs. 

Teaching is a profession and an 
art. The expanding role of the 
teacher in the modern school in- 
cludes among other functions, the 
following: 

1. Participating in curriculum 
planning and program mak- 
ing 

2. Preparing and 
teaching materials. 

3. Developing with the pupils, 
the school experiences that 
will enable them to achieve 
their objectives. 

4. Selecting books of appeal and 
interest to a class. 

5. Imparting subject matter. 

6. Instructing pupils in skills. 

7. Integrating each years class- 
work with that of previous 
years. 

8. Establishing and maintaining 
classroom morals. 


collecting 
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9. Maintaining desirable hygiene 


conditions in school and 
classroom. 

10. Participating in school man- 
agement. 


11. Collecting information about 
pupils and recording evi- 
dences of child growth. 

12. Advising parents of the gui- 
dance of children. 

13. Coordinating activities of the 
class with other classes in 
the school. 


14. Functioning as _ educational 
leader in the community. 

Anyone who undertakes to car- 
ry out these responsibilities of 
teaching, certainly needs quali- 
fications that can be summarized 
as interest in children and know- 
ledge about them, ability to work 
cooperatively with children, know- 
ledge of subject matter, ability 
to impart information, capacity 
for directing children’s activities, 
ability to work with other staff 
members in the school and with 
parents and understanding of com- 
munity conditions and problems. 

The good teacher is genuinely 
fond of children, believes that 
they are important, is able to see 
the world through their eyes, and 
has the capacity for taking pains 
with them. The most effective 
teachers are those who observe 
closely and consult with children 
in order to understand them bet- 
ter and to work with them more 
successfully. Patience, sympathy, 
and quick insight are essential for 
competence in teaching. 

Since the modern teacher’s task 
is to teach children, not subjects 
the good teacher seeks to under- 
stand each child as an individual, 
shows concern for each child’s to- 
tal welfare, and helps each one to 
attain the satisfaction that lends 
to happy living and stable adjust- 
ment. 

The up-to-date teacher believes 
in the democratic concept of res- 
pect for individual differences 
and emphasizes the value of indi- 
vidual contribution. “Respect for 
the pupil’ was Emerson’s simple 
recipe for successful teaching. 
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Good teaching involves teamwork 


between pupil and _ instructor, 
which is possible only when a 
friendly, congenial relationship 
exists between them. 

The poet Goethe remarked, 
“Teaching does much; awakening 
and arousing, still more’. A 


teacher cannot learn for a child. 
Learning is self-activity. The tea- 
cher’s task is to stimulate the 
children to learn and direct the 
activities that will help them learn. 
This kind of teaching calls for 
more skill than the ordinary in 
order to help each child develop his 
potentialities. 


According to Susan Isaacs,the 
teacher’s role is to call forth spon- 
taneous activity and to utilize it 
when it arises; to help children 
solve problems in which they are 
actively concerned, not to foist up- 
on them problems that are unrelat- 
ed to their world and interests. 
The teacher should create in each 
child a desire to learn by provid- 
ing choices for him to make and 
allowing him freedom to work 
out his plans. 


As a guide to learning, the teac- 
her can stimulate the child’s think- 
ing about problems that arise in 
life situations, direct his think- 
ing about pertinent questions and 
problems in his daily experience, 
help him find source materials, 
and show him how to learn thr- 
ough experimenting. 

The teacher should be sensitive 
to the child’s ideas and sugges- 
tions, select the most promising 
leads, stimulate the development 
of new interest, and help in plan- 
ning work. The good teacher over- 
comes the temptation to follow the 
easy course and “‘tell all’. Instead, 
he encourages the pupils to reach 
conclusions for themselves and di- 
rects them in making choices of 
problems to study, of methods and 
resources to use, and of alter- 
native plans to follow. The wise 
teacher knows when to step aside 
so that the group can go ahead 
with its own planning. 

The good teacher does not pre- 
sume to be a specialist in all depart- 
ments of knowledge; instead, he 
guides pupils in their search of 
knowledge and helps them to equip- 
themselves with the techniques by 
which they can learn. 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the 78th Annual Convention 


I 

Whereas, the growth and de- 
velopment of professional organiza- 
tions among educators requires the 
maximum participation of all the 
levels of teaching, supervision, ad- 
ministration, and special service 
personnel, and 

Whereas, organized state and 
local groups of classroom teachers 
have been promoted for several 
years by progressive state teachers 
associations in the southern re- 
gion, and especially in North Caro- 
lina by the other association co- 
affiliated with ours in NEA, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge that the NCTA, now in annual 
session, in considering our on-going 
program and expanded services to 
our membership, adopt the ‘“Pro- 
jected Program of Expanded Serv- 
ices’ as shown in the report on 
this proposition. 

II 

Whereas, in the past the North 

Carolina Teachers Association has 


provided, through membership 
dues, for a superior program of pro- 
fessional activities and participa- 
tion in conferences and conventions 
of national organizations, and 

Whereas, inflation and the ex- 
panding services of state and na- 
tional associations have made a 
great increase in the cost of efficient 
operation of a state association, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the delegates attending this 
1959 NCTA Convention to vote 
for membership dues equal to 
the national average in order to pro- 
vide for operation of the North Car- 
olina Teachers Association up to 
national standards. 

III 

Whereas, tenure and fringe bene- 
fits are conducive to teacher secur- 
ity, and 

Whereas, the continuing contract 
laws has been removed from the 
statues of North Carolina, and 

Whereas, present school law 
makes no provisions for sick leave 





The able teacher continually 
looks up information with the 
children. It is a good idea for teac- 
her and pupils to study together 
on some topics so that the child- 
ren can see how the teacher lo- 
cates, selects and organize facts. 
The pupils may forget the facts, 


but they will have learned the 
much more important process of 


how to find them. This process is 
valuable at all ages. 


The successful teacher never 
stops learning. When he ceases to 
learn, his teaching becomes stagn- 
ant. Part of the teacher’s job is 
to keep his mind replenished with 
new ideas. So long as the world 
changes, teachers will need to keep 
posted on world affairs and to 
keep us with scientific develop- 
ments in order that they may keep 
abreast of their wide-awake stu- 
dents. Many new teachers have 
stood aghast on discovering that 
many students actually knew more 
than they did about specific cur- 
rent events. 


The 


Now that we have entered the 
atomic age, teachers must feel 
challenged more than ever to try 
to understand the great technolo- 
gical advances that this age pro- 
mises to bring forth. Otherwise, 
they will scarcely be in a position 
to guide the learning of children 
who are destined to shape world 
affairs in the future. Each new 
generation calls for a reaffirma- 
tion of faith in the broadly train- 
ed teacher who has the insight and 
resourcefulness to provide creative 
learning experiences for children 
at school. 


Any teacher knows that incul- 
cating the habits and attitudes 
that will create a peaceful, infor- 
mative, happy life must begin be- 
fore children enter school, with 
their parents and their home in- 
fluences. But the conscientious 
teacher will provide for whatever 
differences are prevalent and 
strive to guide children to develop- 
their potentialities in order for 
them to be worthwhile citizens of 


our world in the future. 
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or substitute pay while attending 
professional meetings, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That action 
be taken by the North Carolina 
Teachers Association to see that 
appropriate consideration and 
study be given this matter which 
will lead to legislative enactment 
providing this type of security for 
teachers, and we urge further that 
the Legislative Committee of the 
NCTA continue activity in this 
area. 

Whereas, there are many advan- 
tages to be gained from working to- 
gether as groups with common in- 
terests and problems, and 


Whereas, classroom teachers 
form the important core of our 
organization, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the organization in every unit 
of the NCTA a Classroom Teachers 
Association, completely free to 
carry on under officers elected from 
classroom teacher ranks and carry- 
ing on their own independent pro- 
gram of professional growth and 
participation. 

Vv 

Whereas, the cost of living con- 
tinues to increase, and professional 
standards must be maintained in 
spite of our state’s rank in the 
lowest quartile as to salaries paid 
to school personnel, and 

Whereas, it is deemed undesir- 
able to lose our better prepared 
teachers to states offering more at- 
tractive salaries, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Legislative Committee of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
take these facts into consideration 
and make the appropriate recom- 
mendations through the proper 
channels for an increase in salaries 
for teachers and other school per- 
sonnel. 

VI 

Whereas, the present headquar- 
ters building is in need of extensive 
and costly repairs, and 

Whereas, it has only a limited use 
to the Association in its present 
state, and 

Whereas, a more serviceable 
building could be built by the As- 
sociation, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Association spend only a necessary 
minimum amount on renovations 
of the present structure, and BE IT 
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FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Association appoint a committee to 
look into the matter of disposing 
of the present building and con- 
structing a modern headquarters 
designed with the needs of our ex- 
panded Association in mind. 
VAT 


Whereas, the operation of smal- 
ler districts of the Association will 
insure wider participation on the 
part of a larger number of teachers, 
and 

Whereas, the distance to be trav- 
led will be considerably less, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
session of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association authorize the 
formation of the following districts 
within the Association: the West- 
ern, the Southwestern, the North 
Piedmont, the South Piedmont, the 
North Central, the Southeastern, 
the Northeastern, and the Coastal 
Plains; and that the boundaries of 
these districts be those as recom- 
mended by the special Research 
Committee. 

VIII 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association has a large 
vested interest in the Hammocks 
Beach Project, and 

Whereas, the development of the 
beach island as Hammocks Beach 
State Park, now underway, will 
provide access to the hitherto in- 
accessible ocean-front with facili- 
ties maintained by the North Caro- 
Inia State Parks Commission, and 

Whereas, maintenance and de- 
velopment of facilities on the main- 
land will give members of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
needed conveniences to enjoy the 
extended developments on _ the 
ocean-side, and 

Whereas the major financial sup- 
port for Hammocks Beach has been 
provided by teachers, and 

Whereas such support must be 
continued indefinitely 

BE IT RESOLVED: that the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion reactivate its interest in and 
provide in its annual budget for an 
adequate amount to maintain our 
own facilities on the mainland in 
such a way that they will give 
maximum service. BE IT FURTH- 
ER RESOLVED, that every local 
unit of the NCTA work out a plan 
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for enrolling all NCTA members 
as participants in the Hammocks 
Beach Project through payment of 
fifteen dollars ($15.00) life mem- 
bership, the funds from which 
should—in time—provide adequate 
overnight and week-end accommo- 
dations for NCTA members and 
their friends. 


BE IT ALSO RESOLVED: That 
the body go on record as urging the 
president and officers of the Ham- 
mocks Beach Corporation to re- 
quest of Dr. Sharpe a revision of 
the Charter of the Hammocks 
Beach Corporation in such fashion 
that said property be deeded direct- 
ly to the North Carolina Teachers 
Association. 


IX 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association believes that 
every teacher has the right and 
obligation to be an active informed 
citizen with an intelligent concern 
for the selection of competent pub- 
lic officials for consideration of the 
issues that are before the voters, 
and for the decisions that are made 
by government at local, state and 
national levels, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local associations to fur- 
ther the program of the Citizenship 
Committee of the Association to the 
end that every teacher may become 
an active participant in civic affairs 
and a regular voter at the polls. We 
urge employing school boards, and 
administrators who are members 
of the NCTA, to aid in securing 
these rights for teachers under 
their supervision. 


x 


Whereas, we, the teachers of the 
North Carolina Teachers Asgsocia- 
tion, recognize that as American 
citizens and public servants we 
should be cognizant of local, state, 
and national developments as they 
concern public school education, and 

Whereas, the Pearsall Plan and 
related plans of similar design were 
deliberately formulated to circum- 
vent the United States Supreme 
Court Decision of May, 1954, and 

Whereas, such attempts on the 
part of some southern states to 
perpetuate racial segregation in the 
public schools are inimical to demo- 
cratic principles and are also defiant 
to the supreme law of the land, and 
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Whereas, a vast majority of the 
states of the union for many years 
maintained integrated schools and 
do not condone such defiance, and 

Whereas, the United States is 
losing prestige in the eyes of other 
nations because of this failure on 
the part of some states to recognize 
and abide by the Supreme Court 
Decision of May, 1954, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring full 
compliance with the letter and 
spirit of the Supreme Court Deci- 
sion of May, 1954. 


XI 
Whereas, the teaching personnel 
of our group can only improve its 
professional standards by full sup- 


port of its professional organiza- 
tions, and 


Whereas, all members of the NC- 
TA derive benefits from their pro- 
fessional organizations and from 
such supporting organizations as 
the NAACP and the Southern Re- 
gional Council, 


‘ BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA urge all teachers to give fin- 
ancial and moral support to its local 
units, local Classroom Teachers As- 
sociations, District Meetings of the 
NCTA, the National Education As- 
sociation and other professional or- 
ganizations, the NAACP and other 
supporting organizations. BE IT 
RESOLVED FURTHER, that suit- 
able persons be designated to en- 
courage the organization of effec- 
tive local units, where there are 
none, and to channel to them such 
information as will aid teachers to 
know and understand their profes- 
sional organizations and their pro- 
gram. 


XII 


Whereas, there is an alarming 
percentage of absentees among 
pupils in North Carolina schools 
within the compulsory attendance 
age group, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA urge the General Assembly 
to remove some of the exemptions 
which permit many children to be 
kept out of school for long periods 
and to appropriate sufficient funds 
to secure personnel to work for the 
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Report Of The Legislative 
Commission 


The Legislative Commission of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation held three meetings in the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 
Each meeting was attended by more 
than 75 percent of the members. 
After discussing various items sug- 
gested by members of the Commis- 
sion, the Commission finally agreed 
on the following program of action 
to be presented to the appropriate 
committees and agencies of the 
North Carolina General Assembly 
and the State Government: 

1. Escheats Fund 

2. Tenure 

3. Continuing Contracts 

4, Salaries — Teachers — Extra 
pay — week before and after School 
closes 

5. Federal Aid to Education 

6. Clerical Assistance for Princi- 
pals 

7. Sick and Maternity Leave 

8. Bombs and Threats of Bombs 
to Schools 


enforcement of the provisions of 
the compulsory attendance law. 


XIII 
Whereas, the NCTA has employ- 
ed legal counsel to protect the inter- 
ests of its members, 
BE IT RESOLVED: That all 
members avail themselves of this 
special service when it is needed. 


XIV 

Whereas, there is an existing 
public school problem in North Car- 
olina, created through the presence 
of retarded and non-educable chil- 
dren and the lack of adequate facili- 
ties and personnel to meet their 
most primary needs, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion urge the State Board of Educa- 
tion to establish centers staffed 
with special teachers in our vari- 
ous school districts as a means of 
providing for our retarded and non- 
educable children. 


XV 
The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation expresses its deep appreci- 


The 


9. Representation on School 
Boards, etc. (all “Policy Making” 
boards) 

10. State Offices — Non-Segrega- 
tion of Facilities 

11. Graduate Programs at Other 
Teacher Training Colleges 

12. Adequate Appropriation for 
Visiting Teachers 

18. Allowing Payroll Deduction 
for Group Insurance where Teach- 
ers Request 

14. Transportation 

15. Janitorial Services 

16. Discontinuance of Advisory 
School Committees 

A subcommittee consisting of J. 
A. Tarpley, W. L. Greene, J. E. 
Byers, and J. T. Taylor met March 3 
in the office of Paul A. Johnston, 
Director of the Department of Ad- 
ministration, to discuss housing of 
personnel employed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
After a frank discussion between 
the subcommittee and Mr. Johnston 





ation to President C. J. Barber, to 
all members of the Planning Com- 
mittee, to Executive Secretary W. 
L. Greene and his associates, to the 
city officials and citizens of Raleigh, 
to Shaw University and Saint 
Augustine’s College, to the Raleigh 
Publie Schools, to the Raleigh and 
Wake County Units of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association and 
the Raleigh Association of Class- 
room Teachers for their unselfish 
services in making this Convention 
a success. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. A. Cook, Chairman 
M. L. Wilson 
Thebaud Jeffers 
Miss Cornelia Best 
Miss Mable Powell 
C. I. Bland 
H. S. Blue 
Mrs. Willie Winfield 
Mrs. Agnes Browning 
Mrs. Leona Daniel 
J. E. Whitley 
W. W. Edmonds 
D. W. Graham 
A. B. Reynolds 
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and his associates, it was ascer- 
tained that heads of departments of 
the various agencies were responsi- 
ble for locating their personnel in 
offices. Mr. Johnston’s function is 
merely to allocate space and not to 
determine how it is to be used. 


As a follow-up, the Chairman of 
the Legislative Commission was 
instructed to address a letter to 
Superintendent Carroll pertaining 
to this matter. The Chairman ad- 
dressed such a letter to Dr. Carroll 
to which he replied, ‘‘Read letters.”’ 


The Legislative Commission has 
also contacted Chairman Commit- 
tees in both House and Senate re- 
questing a hearing on the items 
which they are proposing in this 
report. The Legislative Commission 
also released a copy of its proposal 
to the press. The Legislative Com- 
mission, in its meetings, has had 
the advice and counsel of Attorney 
Curtis Todd. 


Legislative Commission—1958-59 


Mr. James T. Taylor, Chairman 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, N. C. 


Mr. H. D. Cooper, Principal 
Robert L. Vann High School 
Ahoskie, N. C. 


Mr. C. E. Moreland, Principal 
Northwest Junior High School 
1415 Beatties Ford Road 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Principal 
Dudley High School 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Mr. C. C. Smith, Principal 
C. F. Pope High School 
Burgaw, N. C. 


Mr. E. V. Wilkins, Principal 
Washington County Union School 
Roper, N. C. 


Dr. Rudolph Jones, President 
State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Supervisor 
Robeson County Schools 

Box 729 

Lumberton, N. C. 


Mr. O. A. Dupree, Principal 
Sampson High School 
Clinton, N. C. 


Mr. J. E. Byers, Principal 
Hawkins High School 
Warrenton, N. C. 


MAY, NINETEEN 


From left to right: Miss Valeria 
Lynch, First Place winner, Division III 
in last year’s contest and First Place 
winner in this year’s contest, College 
Division; Miss Ernestine Johnson High 
school teacher of Miss Lynch; and J. V. 
Turner, former teacher of Miss Johnson, 
and Chairman of the Seventh Annual 


NCTA State Typing Contest. 


Some forty-five students representing 


26 schools, 23 teachers, 23 counties in 
North Carolina took part in the Finals 


of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion State Typing Contest at North Caro- 
lina College on March 18, 1959. 
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Winners In The 
seventh Annual 
lyping Contes 


Sponsored by the Department of 
Business Education of NCTA 


Nine students from eight schools sur- 


vived the state-wide competition, thereby 
winning certificates and valuable prizes. 
The teacher of the First Place winner 
in each of the Three divisions of the 
contest received a gold trophy. 

The winners in the three divisions, 
their prizes, schools and teachers are: 
Division III (Those student with three 
or more semesters of typing) 

First Place—Laddie P. 
Smith 


3ell, a portable 
typewriter, E. E. High School, 
Fayetteville, McAllister, 
gold cup; Second Place—Montrose John- 
(Continued inside back cover) 


Miss Edwina 


Lz; 


Election Report 
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Values In Modern Speech Education 


By Mrs. Pearl G. Bradley, A. & T. College, Greensboro 


Speech education like any other 
subject has experienced “‘growing 
pains”. It has not yet fully out- 
grown some of its “adolescent blun- 
ders”. That some of the earlier 
near-sighted theories and methods 
of speech education account for 
some of the persistent faulty con- 
ceptions of modern speech educa- 
tion is not denied. Fortunately, and 
necessarily, the philosophy and 
methods of Speech education have 
undergone significant modifications 
in order to meet the needs of a 
rapidly changing society. It should 
be noted that there exists the wide- 
ly growing viewpoint that incident- 
al speech learning may not be ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the stu- 
dent in school or adult life, and 
that curricular or direct speech in- 
struction ought to be a part of the 
education of not only the gifted and 
the handicapped, but all the stu- 
dents. 


Experience and research in the 
study of speech have revealed that 
there are worthwhile values to be 
derived from such study, among 
which are educational, vocational, 
personal-social adjustments, and 
citizenship. Speech education, in 
world existence, since the fifth cen- 
tury, B. C. and introduced in 
America in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is here to stay and deserves 
genuine recognition and active pro- 
motion by administrators, teach- 
ers, students, and layman at the 
various schools and colleges. 


A recognition of some of the 
values of speech education can aid 
in the elimination of oft-repeated 
misconceptions of . present - day 
speech education. These values are 
educational, vocational, personal- 
social adjustment, and citizenship. 
Two prominent Speech educators 
have stated rather aptly the educa- 


tional values: 

“In any scheme of education, the 
study of communication by lang- 
aage is important. In liberal edu- 
cation which is preparation for 
democratic living, such a study is 
paramount. Speech is the larger 
part of communication for most of 
our communication is oral 
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The goal of liberal education is the 
creation of the whole man—a 
thinking, feeling, and acting man 
- We need whole persons, and 
(raining in speech is part of liberal 
education that helps produce whole 
persons.”’1 
“Speech education, as I see it, is 
that education which deals with 
articulate language and _ action- 
language to the end of developing 
persons with a broad participation 
in and a worthwhile contribution 
to community life: political, social, 
economic, and religious. Education, 
general, or specific is growth; it is 
a process by which appreciations, 
aims, and ideals develop and ex- 
pand.’’2 
The vocational value or utility 
of speech education has already 
been recognized in certain profes- 
sions. Most persons in the teaching 
profession know how dependent 
success in teaching is upon speech 
skill. Teachers not only use speech 
to explain subject matter, but to 
create class morale, and to main- 
tain discipline. Often, the teacher 
uses speech to justify his subject 
matter to administrators, students, 
and parents. Teachers, as well as 
lawyers, ministers, and salesmen 
use large “quantities” of speech in 
fulfilling job responsibilities, but 
the vocational usefulness of Speech 
can no longer be measured by quan- 
titative standards alone. There is 
need to recognize the “qualitative” 
role that speech education plays in 
all occupations. 
“Less obvious, but perhaps even 
more important is the fact that 
studies of job failure in all walks of 
life indicate that men fail in vari- 
ous vocations, not so much because 
of inability in particular industrial 
or occupational skills, as because 
of their failure in the skill of get- 
ting along with their fellow men.’’4 
The best guide to recognizing the 
vocational utility of modern speech 
education is expressed in John Don- 
ne’s familiar observation: “No man 
is an island.’ People have to be 
dealt with in all occupations. Speech 


1 Elbert W. Harrington, ‘The Role of Speech in 
Liberal Education,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XLI (1955), 220. 

2 John T. Marshman, “Trends in Speech Educa- 
tion in the Last Half Century,” The Speech Teach- 
er IV. (1955), p. 79. 

8 Fred S. Sorrensen, Speech for the Teacher. (New 
York, 1952) p. 5. 

‘Weaver, op. cit. p. 14. 
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is the main tool by which people 
live together — share experiences, 
clarify understanding, and main- 
tain harmonious and cooperative re- 
lationships. Modern Speech educa- 
tion with its emphasis on training 
the ‘whole person,’ can make a 
unique contribution in this area of 
endeavor. 


A third value of Speech education 
is closely related to vocational util- 
ity — Personal-Social Adjustment 
value. That speech development and 
personality development are close- 
ly related can hardly be argued. 


“The child who has difficulty with 
speech finds social contacts diffi- 
cult. He becomes self-conscious, 
tends to lack confidence in his own 
ability and worth, and may event- 
ually shrink from social contact or 
become aggressive to compensate 
for lack of ease in communication.”’’5 


Because of the close relationship 
between personality and speech de- 
velopment, and because the speech 
class offers a singular opportunity 
for instruction and practice in ap- 
plying speech skills, speech educa- 
tion can aid in the recognition and 
cultivation of those preferred qual- 
ities of personality that make for 
ease and confidence in social rela- 
tionships. A fourth value, recogni- 
tion of which can aid in the correc- 
tion of faulty concepts of modern 
speech education, is Citizenship 
Value. America prides itself on 
freedom of speech. The American 
government depends upon speech 
for its existence. This places an 
obligation on the citizen to partici- 
pate in the operation of his govern- 
ment. Critical social situations like 
race relationships, juvenile delin- 
quency problems, pressing school 
needs and controversial political is- 
sues point to the need for more and 
more citizens being able “to talk 
over” solutions in a cooperatively 
satisfying manner. Speech educa- 
tion can aid in giving the prospec- 
tive citizen confidence and forceful- 
ness, and “know-how” as he as- 
umes his speech responsibilities 
under a democratic government. 


5 Ruth G. Strickland, The Language Arts, (Boston, 
1951,) p. 68. 
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The Mentally Retarded Need A Sense OF Success 


By Mrs. Corrie H. Hamer, Charlotte City 


Some important factors which con- 
tribute to the success and personal 
worth of mentally retared children are: 
1. Universal understanding and train- 
ing for all educators who deal with the 
mentally retarded, 


2. The resourcefulness of those 
teach mentally retarded children 


who 


> 


3. The Services available for the men- 
tally retarded and 


4. Opportunities afforded for mentally 
retarded pupils to serve others are 
some of the factors which help men- 
tally retarded pupils to succeed in their 
efforts to be a part of things and to 
prove their sense of personal worth. 


The task of imparting to each lear- 
ner these elements of knowledge which 
are essential to make one a fit subject 
to live harmoniously in our society is 
an enormous undertaking. 


Hach learner is born with varying 
mental abilities, but here we are con- 
cerned with those whose attention span 
is shorter than the so called normal; 
those who have little reasoning power; 
those who are extremely slow in learn- 


. ing. 


In just about every classroom there 
is at least one slow learner or perhaps 
a mentally retarded child. Since this is 
true it is highly important that those 
under whose guidance these children 
come should have some basic training 
in teaching them because many School 
Units make no provision for mentally 
retarded children, and in many situa- 
tions these pupils just drift along with 
the tide and eventually withdraw from 
school. 

It is very interesting to listen to a 
group reminiscing over their Public 
School career. We note that some seem 
to be quite happy over their school 
days, while others sometimes express 
a sad or regretful note, and I venture 
here to say that it is a sad indictment 
for any teacher who has not made it 
possible for every child under his or 
her tutelage to think of his public 
school career as being a profitable and 
pleasurable experience. 

Items which may seem very minute 
training for this type of child will 
eventually lead to marvelous success, 


if enough time and patience are ex- 
pended. 
The eyes, the ears and hands are 


very important implements with which 
these children are equipped for learn- 
ing. They must be taught to see sharp- 
ly, to hear accurately and to use their 
hands skillfully. Therefore, we must 
give them extensive training in seeing, 
1earing and doing. It will not be amiss 
to remind them constantly of how 
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wonderful it is to have the ability to 
recognize various sounds without see- 
ing the operation, to recognize through 
association the voice, the footsteps or 
the whistle of many individuals without 
seeing the person. 


They should be taught in simple 
and understandable language that each 
word that we use in speaking has cer- 
tain sounds which one must know if 
one is to learn how to talk and write 
and understand better living and bet- 
ter ways of making a living. We must 
impress upon them to use their eyes, 
ears and hands to a better advantage. 

Much consideration should be given 
to the economic condition of the men- 
tally retarded child. The economic sta- 
tus of the greater number of mental- 
ly retardates is considerably low. This 
then, is another of the many problems 
with which all Educators should be 
gravely concerned, because’ children 
who are dirty and unkept, half clad, 
cold and hungry have a right to feel 
unstable, unwanted and unloved. 

They are very cognizant of their pre- 
dicament and naturally become shy, 
withdrawing, and often become involv- 
ed in misdemeanors which lead to 
crimes. 

It is our obligation to understand and 
use every resource to bring them out 
of this dilemma into a more whole- 
some, happier clime. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on Moral and Spiritual Values as their 
minds have probably already been con- 
taminated with the evils of society. 

The establishing and organizing of 
Community Services is one of the grea- 
test plans that has ever pervaded the 
hearts and minds of men. The help 
given by these groups in the correction 


of physical defects, speech, hearing, 
vision, and in diagnosing emotional 


problems, give one an intelligent basis 
on which to work. Financial aid and 
forage lessen the problems of misde- 
meanors. 


Having a knowledge of and making 
use of these services should be a part 
of the program carried on for all men- 
tally retarded pupils. 


Every individual whether a child or 
an adult likes to feel his sense of per- 
sonal worth. Every individual likes to 
make some contribution not only to 
society in general, but there is a desire 
to make a contribution te the smaller 
group of which one is a part. Avenues 
should be opened and _ opportunities 
given for the mentally retarded to serve 
in some capacity during their school 
career. 

There are many ways in which they 
may serve. To mention a few: Giv- 
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Schools 
ing puppet shows for first graders 


or the entire school, carrying notices, 
assisting in keeping paper off the cor- 
ridors and yards, carrying parcels and 
books to designated classrooms, making 
menu covers for the cafeteria, caring 
for bulletin boards, making tray facors 
and toys for hospitals and nursery 
schools, taking part in athletics, sing- 
ing with the glee club, making stage 
scenery and decorations for school pro- 
grams, helping vo operate the duplicat- 
ing machine. Being a member of the 
choral speaking group and a myriad 
of other activities which will make 
them feel proud of a certain degree of 
success. 

These children do not need sympa- 
thy. But if we advocate a broader un- 
derstanding, if they are given proper 
recognition by all educators, if we are 
aware of and alert as to their moral, 
spiritual, physical, financial and emo- 
tional needs, then and then only will 
they develop into better citizens, rat- 
her than becoming a menace to society. 
And last but not least, they too, can 
boast of their school career as being a 
successful and enjoyable one. 


NCTA POLICY STUDY 
COMMISSION MEETS 
APRIL 25th 


The NCTA Commission appointed 
following the 78th Annual Convention 
by President’ Barber at the suggestion 
of the Executive Committee selected 
eight areas to study for the purpose 
of implementing expanded NCTA ser- 
vices through appropriate recommenda- 
tions. 


The group elected Mr. W. R. Collins, 
Principal of Johnston County Training 
School in Smithfield as general chair- 
man and created sub-committees to give 
special consideration to the eight topics 
selected for study and recommendations. 


NCTA members wishing to submit 
policy recommendations to the Com- 
mission for study should commnni- 
cate with the chairman or one of the 
following chairmen of sub-committees: 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES—Mr. A. B. 
Reynolds, Prin., Columbia Hgts. Jr. H. S., Win- 
ston-Salem; HEADQUARTERS BUILDING — Mr. 
C. J. Barber, 205 N. Tarboro Rd., Raleigh ;STAFF 
—Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Prin., F. D. Bluford 
School, Greensboro; ORGANIZATIONAL STRUC- 
TURE—Mrs. Ia H. Duncan, 630 W. Monroe St., 
Salisbury; INSURANCE—Mr. W. G. Byers, Prin., 
Fairview School, Charlotte; HAMMOCKS BEACH 
—Mr. C. E. Moreland, Prin., Northwest Jr. H. S., 
Charlotte; PUBLIC RELATIONS—Prof. James T. 
Taylor, N. C. College, Durham; PUBLICATIONS— 
Mrs. S. J. Howie Jr., Prin., Williston Jr. H S., 
Wilmington. 


WESTERN 


DISTRICT REORGANIZES 


In a meeting on May 2nd the Old Western 
District became the Southwestern and Western 
by vote of Executive Committee and Local Unit 
Officers. 
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Typing Contest Winners 
(Continued from page 17) 


son, a leather briefcase, Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School, Reidsville, Mr. S. F. 
Young, teacher; Third Place—Lenwood 
E. Ward, an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
Set, P. S. Jones, High School, Miss M. E. 
Harris, teacher. 


Division II (Those students with three 
two semesters of typing) 


First Place—Marindo Thrower, Execu- 
tive Desk Lamp, Warren County Train- 
ing School, Wise, Miss M. L. Ormand, 
teacher, gold cup; Second Place—Patri- 
cia Geer, a flash camera set, Stephens 
Lee High School, Asheville, Miss Cora 
MeNeill, teacher; Third Place—Jeanette 
Melvin, a leather notebook and mechani- 
HE. E. Smith High School, 

Miss Edwina McAllister, 


cal pencil, 
Fayetteville, 
Teacher. 


Division I (Those students with only 
one semester of typing) 


First Place—Ruth Banner, a student 
desk lamp, Logan High School, Concord, 
Mrs. E. M. Polk, teacher, gold cup; 
Second Place — Margrette Teacher, a 
flash camera set, Charity High School, 
Rose Hill, Mrs. Gretchen V. Taylor; 
Third Place—Luora Monroe, an Ester- 
brook Fountain Pen, Anne Chestnut 
High School, Fayetteville, Mrs. Bernice 
J. Emanuel, teacher. 


Dr. George T. Kyle, Dean of the un- 
dergraudate School and acting chairman 
of the Department of Business at North 
Carolina College, made the awards. The 
contest was under the direction of the 
NCTA State Typing Chairman, John V. 
Turner, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Business, North Carolina College. 


All typing teachers are urged to parti- 
pate in the State Typing Contest. In 
order to do so you must participate in 
the respective district contests which are 
held each year during the month of 
February. For additional information 
write the State Typing Contest Chair- 
Mai JeeVve Lurner, IN. ©. College, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina or one of the 
following district chairmen: Coastal 
Plains, Miss A. J. Riggsbee, Dillard High 
School, Goldsboro; Northeastern, Mrs. 
I. T. Willis, Washington County Union 
School, Roper; Southeastern, Miss Ed- 
wina McAllister, E. E. Smith High 
School, Fayetteville; and Western, Miss 
Lois Fitts, West Charlotte Senior High 
School, Charlotte. N. C. 





TEA 


TEACHER LOANS ARE 
OUR SPECIALTY 


NO PAYMENTS 
REQUIRED DURING 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 


The Hood System 
Industrial Bank 





122 S. Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
OPEN SATURDAYS 
9 :00-12:00 








WHOSE PATH ’TIS OURS TO FOLLOW 


They heard the call say, “Who will go”? 
They answered, “I, send me’. 

They went, they taught and shaped things so 
That minds would soon be free 

From the gloom of ignorance. 


Mr. P. A. Bishop, Roxobel School, Bertie County, Retired 8th Grade Teacher, Miss 
sadie Ruffin, Spring Hill School, Bertie County, Grammar Grade Teacher, Mrs. Gay- 
nelle H. Bruce. High Rock School, Caswell County, Third Grade Teacher, Mr. Preston 
Drake, Cleveland High School, Cleveland County, Elementary Teacher, Mrs. Mittie 
Borders, Washington High School, Cleveland County, Primary Teacher, Miss Willie N. 
Wilson, Compact High School, Cleveland County, Primary Teacher, Miss Hellon M. 
Turner, Horton Public School, Chatham County, Grammar Grade Teacher, Mrs. Mar- 
garet B. Walker, North Street School, Fayetteville Unit, Principal, Mrs. Lucile P. 
Young, Merrick Moore School, Durham County Unit, First Grade Teacher, Mrs. Mae 
Bass Spaulding, J. A. Whitted Jr. High School, Durham City Unit, Ninth Grade and 
Latin Teacher, Mrs. Martha Hester Williams, Durham City Unit, Retired Teacher, 
Mr. Charles Grant, Dudley High School, Greensboro Unit, Mathematics Teacher, Mrs. 
Charlie W. Curry, Washington Street School, Greensboro Unit, Fifth Grade Teacher, 
Mrs. Bessie Graham, Washington Street School, Greensboro Unit, Retired Fourth 
Grade Teacher, Mr. George T. Rouson, Riverview School, Hertford County, Retired 
Teacher, Mrs. Eurie A. Wooten, East End School, Martin County, Highth Grade 
Teacher, Mrs. Lucille B. Reid, Woodland School, Mecklenburg County, Second Grade 
Teacher,Mr. John W. Ward, Mecklenburg County, Retired Principal, Miss Julia B. 
McIver, Williston Senior High School, New Hanover County, French Teacher, Mrs, 
Martha F. Emanuel, New Hanover County, Retired Teacher, Mrs. Esther J. Crawford, 
Woodson School, Onslow County, Grammar Grade Teacher, Mr. C. J. Ford, Person 
County Unit, Extension Education Teacher, Miss Belle McDougald, Robeson County, 
Retired Teacher, Dr. J. H. Hayswood, Lumberton Unit, Retired Principal, Mr. R. B 
Dean, Maxton Unit, Principal, Mrs. Eva Henry McNeil, Peterson High School, Red 
Springs Unit, Fourth Grade Teacher, Mr. Wyatt Fowlkes, Lincoln School, Rockingham 
County Unit, Principal, Miss Annie Allen Chresfield, Monroe Unit, Retired Teacher, 
Miss Ada Ruffin, Wake County Unit, Retired Teacher, Mrs. Lee Meta Anderson, Wake 
County Unit, Retired Teacher, Mrs. Sarah B. Marks, Wake County Unit, Retired 
Teacher, Mrs. Julia B. Harrell Vick, Wilson City Unit, Second Grade Teacher, Dr. G. P. 
Davis, Executive Secretary Emeritus, North Carolina Teachers Association. 
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“Safety is our Middle Name” 


ARE YOU IN A POSITION TO POST A $10,000.00 BOND, AS A RESULT 
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From Siam To Suez 
School Problems 


Are Similar 


WCOTP DELEGATES 
FIND 


By Joseph Hanlon* 


If you had been in Washington, 
in the last days of July or the first 
days of August you would have 
discovered that the problems of 
the schools are pretty much the 
same, the world over. 


Here in the nation’s capital, 
where diplomats are a dime a 
dozen, there wasnt any sensa- 
tional news in the fact that some 
700 leaders of teacher organiza- 
tions who represent about three 
mill.on teachers in 80 countries 
came together at the eighth annual 
assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 

But the very fact that they did 
get together and had an opportuni- 
ty to talk and visit with each other 
had a value that only those who 
were here can fully appreciate. 
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A “Flying UN”—a chartered plane from Paris bearing the first contingent of foreign delegates from 
35 countries to the World Confederation of O:ganizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) was 
welcomed at National Airport by leaders of the American delegation. Here Secretary-General William 
G. Carr greets the first of some 50 African delegates to the meeting. In the background is WCOTP 


President Sir Ronald Gould of Great Britain. 


They came face to face with an 
appalling fact that has crept slowly 
into the consciousness of this gen- 
eration of teachers—that there has 
been an explosion of people and an 
explos.on of knowledge within the 
lifetime of anyone who is now old 
enough to teach. They came to real- 
ize that this is a unique burden 


Washington, D. C.—Sur ounded by the paraphernalia of s.multaneous translation equipment, three 
participants in the eighth annual meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (WCOTP) compare notes. The 8-day meeting held here July 31—August 1 with the National 
Education Association as host, brought together 700 educators from 74 countries. Conference theme was 
“Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 
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placed on this generation of teach- 
ers and that nowhere in the world 
are there enough qualified teachers, 
enough schools, enough money and 
time to do the challenging job to 
which each teacher is dedicated — 
to offer to all children the sort of 
education that can best help them 
to achieve their maximum poten- 
tial. 


This meeting was diplomacy at 
work without the glamour that 
surrounds international meetings 
in the upper reaches of foreign 
affairs. Had you been here, you 
might have heard WCOTP presi- 
dent Sir Ronald Gould, in a rumpl- 
ed suit and in crisp but curiously 
diffident manner, speak for the 
teacher who expects and exacts ef- 
fort from his pupils. “Music, I 
may remind you,” Sir Ronald 
would have said to you, “comes 
from taut strings, not from slack 
ones. Sweat has pedagogical and 
character building merit.’ 


Or you might have heard a gra- 
cious little lady from Pakistan, 
conspicuous in her flowing yellow 
sari, try to explain in f'awless 
English how she attempted to 
teach her girls back in Wah-Cantt 
* Mr. Hanlon is a special writer with the NEA 

Division of Press and Radio Relations. To get 

a complete picture of WCOTP activities, he 

spent more than a week covering sessions, 


interviewing delegates, and attending special 
functions. 
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about the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
both in terms of honest history 
and in the spirit of the theme of 
this convention, which was mutual 
appreciation of the cultural values 
of the East and West. 

You would have heard, too, from 
Dr. Williams G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary and secretary gene- 
ral of WCOTP, that the problem, 
all over the world, boi's down 
to finding enough money to do the 
job. He would have told you also 
of the pressing demand in terms of 
time and materials; of the need for 
cooperation in the home to make 
sure that what the teacher does 
in the classroom is not undone in 
the living room; of the freedom 
that the teacher needs, all over the 
world, if he is to do his best for 
children placed in his care. 

Then, you might have been at 
the side entrance of Washington’s 
famed Mayflower Hotel early in 
the evening of “Friendship Night” 
and observed the NEA president- 
elect Miss Clarice Kline, a Wau- 
kesha, Wis., high school teacher 
chasing back and forth between 
lobby and curb, to locate a delegate 
from Ghana, or Hong Hong, or 
Estonia. 

Miss Kline was doing a bellhop’s 
job, bringing together visitors from 
other lands and NEA members in 
Washington who had invited them, 
sight unseen, into their homes for 
dinner that night. In literally 
hundreds of homes in the Wash- 
ington area there were little Unit- 
ed Nations meetings and the good 
that will come of that, no one 
yet knows. 

The General Assembly meetings 
were held in NEA’s auditorium. 
The delegates wore portable radio 
receiving sets around their necks 
and could hear, through these in- 
struments, a running translation 
of whatever was being said at 
the rostrum and on the floor. 
There were instantaneous transla- 
tions in English, French, German, 
and Spanish. 

Not everything about the meet- 
ing was informal. Possibly the 
most important single issue that 
emerged was the convention’s deep 
concern about the plight of teac- 
hers in East Germany who are 
fleeing to the West at the rate of 
2000 or 3000 a year because of the 
intolerable conditions under which 
they are required to teach in the 
Soviet Zone. 
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While recognizing that there 
are problems of security and re- 
training involved, the convention 
urged in a unanimous reso!ution 
that sympathetic efforts be made 
to help these refugee teachers re- 
establish themselves in the West 
and that the widest possible pub- 
licity be given to the conditions 
existing in East Germany where 
teachers are required to spy on 
pupils and their parents, and are 
not free to teach the truth. The 
facts in this matter were spread 
before the delegates in a report 
prepared for WCOTP at the re- 
quest of West German teachers 
and submitted by a special com- 
mittee headed by Theophil Rich- 
ner, president of the Swiss Teac- 
hers Association. 

One totally unscheduled by-pro- 
duct of the meeting was a spon- 
taneous movement, initiated by the 
Netherlands delegation, to pro- 
mote the exchange of ideas be- 
tween teachers and pupils in the 
West and Hast through correspon- 
dence. Delegation after delegation 
responded eagerly to the idea and 
undertook to guarantee that the 
program would get started this 
fall in their countries. Dr. Carr 
was impressed with the “snow- 
ball” effect of this resolution. 
While the program would be limit- 
ed at first to an exchange of cor- 
respondence and teaching mate- 
rials, he said, he thought it entire- 
ly possible that some foundation 
might want later to make it pos- 
sible for teachers from the East 
and West to exchange positions 
for a period of time. 

Another resolution urged that 
history textbooks, which all too 
often are presented in terms of 
who-won-what-war, should be re- 
written to minimize their “blood 
and thunder” content and to re- 
flect a point of view free from na- 
tional prejudices. 

The delegates also adopted a 
resolution urging all countries to 
afford to a!l of their citizens, ir- 
respective of race, sex, or creed, 
the right of equal access to all 
forms of education and sources 
of culture. This resolution was 
presented by a British teacher and 
it had, of course, implications of 
particular interest in South Africa 
and in some parts of the United 
States. (Some 50 Africans, includ- 
ing some from the newest nations 
in the world, attended the meet- 
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ing as delegates and observers.) 

Other resolutions called for: 

* Teaching which will promote 
respect and appreciation for the 
cultural values of other peoples. 

* Programs of adult education, 
which should be recognized as a 
public responsibility and an inte- 
gral part of all educational sys- 
tems. 

* Disapproval of the teacher 
merit rating system proposed by 
the Japanese government which 
would evaluate teachers according 
to the performance of their pupils. 

President Eisenhower, in a mes- 
sage to the assembly, said that the 
teachers could help insure world 
peace through the free exchange 
of ideas. 

“Wherever there are teachers 
who are free to teach, a profound 
influence for the good is at work,” 
the President said. “In your inter- 
national exchange of ideas, your 
influence takes on an even larger 
dimension. For the free exchange 
of free ideas in the teaching pro- 
fession the world over can help to 
chart a more peaceful course for 
mankind.” 

Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Robert Murphy and Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo spoke at the final banquet. 

Ambassador Romulo offered his 
home islands as “Exhibit A” in 
a demonstration of what public 
education can do for a people. He 
credited a boatload of American 
teachers who went there in 1901 
with laying the foundations for an 
educational system which has en- 
abled the Philippines to accept 
the privileges and responsibilities 
of democracy and produced a peo- 
ple with the second highest lite- 
racy rate in Asia — more than two 
out of three can read and write. 
It was also education, Ambassador 
Romulo said, that enabled his 
people to withstand the occupation 
of another Asian power which 


prom.sed ‘‘co-prosperity.” “Our 
people knew what democracy 
meant, “said Romulo, ‘and they 


were not taken in.” 

Secretary Murphy told the teac- 
hers that education must play a 
very large part in the life of any 
nation which expects to take its 
place in world affairs. ‘“What- 
ever we contribute to education,” 
he said, “we also invest in peace.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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They Toured 


This group of North Carolina 
teachers spent one month touring 
Europe as a part of the Graduate 
School of A. & T. College in Greens- 
boro. These eleven teachers can 
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854 Hunter St., S. W. 
Atlanta 14, Ga. 
August 27, 1959 


Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary 
North Carolina Teachers Association 
125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Greene: 


This letter is certainly past due. Our 
office has been snowed under with work. 
However, with school opening we are 
now beginning to see the light. 

The North Carolina Teachers and A. 
& T. Tour did not come up to our goal 
of a minimum of 15 tour members. We 
had ten teachers on the tour in addition 
to the tour leader, Mrs. Barbee of the 
A. & T. faculty. 

It is certainly our feeling that as the 
first joint promotion in North Carolina, 
we would have to feel encouraged. With 
an early start this year on the 1960 
European tour promotion, I really feel 
we can put it over the top. 

Again, I want to thank you and your 
staff for your wonderful cooperation. 
And we are certainly looking forward to 
another year of such a relationship. 

We are enclosing a photo of the tour 
group. You may want to use it in the 
next issue of your teachers bulletin. 

With very warm regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HENDERSON TRAVEL SERVICE 
J. R. Henderson 
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qualify for academic credit as a 
result of having successfully com- 
pleted the tour. 

The tour was arranged by Hen- 
derson Travel Service of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and included such cultural 
and educational landmarks as the 





In the picture, left to right: 
Jones, Freedman High School, 
teacher; Mrs. 
Winston-Salem Kindergarten director; 


Lenoir; 


Mrs. Zoe Parks Barbee, tour 
College; Miss Audrey Colvon, Instructor Fayetteville Teachers College; Mr. 


Miss Augusta O. Harris, 
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Europe—1959 


Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott 
country in Scotland, the Shakes- 
peare Country, Stratford—Upon— 


‘Avon, and many historic landmarks 


in France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, as well as Scotland and 
England. 


Courtesy Sabena Belgian World Airlines 


GIneCtor a Avmecae 


J. H. 


Miss Georgia M. McCoy, Person County 
Bessie C. Pettiford, Raleigh teacher; 


Mrs. Lottie M. Herndon, 


State School for 


Blind and Deaf, Raleigh; Mrs. Carrie B. Martin, graduate student, A. & T. College; 


Mrs. A. A. Melton, Greensboro teacher; 


Miss Clara H. Neely, Mooresville teacher; 


and Mr. J. H. Hernandez, graduate student A. & T. College. 
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The Classroom Teachers Corner 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF HISTORY 


By Mrs. Virgin‘a K. Newell, Ra- 
leigh Association of Classroom 
Teachers. 


Behind the success of an organ- 
ization one finds a sound philoso- 
phy; well specified goals or objec- 
tives, crystallized through dedi- 
cated and persistent leaders and 
interested members. A successful 
organization has a well planned 
workable program, where objec- 
tives are attained and the members 
have a feeling of belonging. A suc- 
cessful local organization of the 
teaching profession keeps its mem- 
bers informed through active parti- 
cipation on the state and national 
levels. History records the success 
of the North Carolina Education 
Association’s Division of Class- 
room Teachers as one of the best in 
the nation. The NCTA Classroom 
Teachers have had rare opportuni- 
ties at various state and local meet- 
ings to hear the leaders of the NC- 
EA classroom teachers reveal 
causes of the success of their or- 
ganization. 

The NCTA Division is about nine 
years old and has already received 
national recognition. The History 
of the NCEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers should be a Chal- 
lenge to Classroom Teachers 
throughout North Carolina. There 
is an opportunity to select the best 
examples of good organization in 
the older North Carolina organi- 
zation and yet be original and crea- 
tive enough to function as a dif- 
ferent organization to serve the 
peculiar needs of our group of edu- 
cators. 

The account of the beginning not 
only of the NCEA classroom teach- 
ers organization in the state but 
the national Department of Class- 
room Teachers should be an inspir- 
ation and a challenge for local 
classroom teachers groups through- 
out the state, to organize and be- 
come affiliated with the only or- 
ganization classroom teachers have. 

The writer wishes to quote from 
“We Build Together’’, second revi- 
sion 1955 by the Department of 
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Classroom Teachers, Washington, 
Dac: 

“During the early years of the 
NEA, classroom teachers received 
no recognition in the organization. 
They were permitted no part in the 
management and given no place in 
its programs. No classroom teacher 
was ever elected to any office nor 
appointed to any committee. Seem- 
ingly, their only function in the 
organization was that of paying 
dues”’. 

The first real controversy over 
classroom teacher recognition took 
place in the early 1900’s when a 
group of teachers asked the NEA 
to gather and compile available 
information on pensions, salaries, 
and tenure for teachers and have 
it printed and made accessible to 
those who wish to use it. At first 
the request was refused on the 
grounds that the NEA was organ- 
ized for the study of professional 
and educational subjects, and that 
pensions, salaries, and tenure cer- 
tainly did not come within the 
scope of subjects to be considered 
by it. However, after much debate 
a committee was appointed, and 
since that time these subjects have 
been a constant concern of the 
Association. 

Little by little, as the years went 
by, recognition was given to the 
classroom teacher group, and in 
1912, at the Chicago Convention, 
32 classroom teachers signed a 
petition requesting the establish- 
ment of a Department of Classroom 
Teachers. There was cons‘derable 
debate and delay. However, at the 
next convention, in Salt Lake City 
in 1913, the request was granted, 
and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers became the 18th depart- 
ment of the NEA. Its first business 
session was held at the convention 
in St. Paul in 1914. From 1914 to 
1922, the activities of the Depart- 
ment were limited to a program at 
the annual convention. 

In 1922 in Boston, the Constitu- 
tion was revised and the scope of 
the Department’s work was broad- 
ened to make possible the nation- 
wide program which it has carried 
on since that time. At this time, 
also, a request was made for funds 
to finance the Department, and 
again it required several years to 
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establ.sh the fact that the work 
of the Department was worthy of 
financial assistance. That the De- 
partment has proven its worth is 
borne out by the fact that its an- 
nual appropriation has grown from 
$200.00 to well over $100,000.00. In 
1940 office space was given the De- 
partment and in 1942 a full-time 
executive secretary and one office 
secretary were employed. The De- 
partment has continued to grow 
and its staff has now expanded to 
include 9 paid workers. 

The classroom teachers in NCTA 
can feel proud of the honor of hav- 
ing the first state organization of 
classroom teachers of its kind to 
become affiliated with the NEA. 
This has brought national recogni- 
tion to the leaders and members in 
our Division of Classroom Teach- 
ers, but too few NCTA classroom 
teachers attend State, Regional, 
and National meetings so as to gain 
the “know how” in organizing locals 
and the “know how” in program 
planning, two areas in which or- 
ganization and participation are 
needed for success. 

The pioneering spirit and dy- 
namic leadership of Mrs. Hilda H. 
Fountain, first Chairman of the N- 
CTA Division; Mrs. Pauline B. Fos- 
ter, who set up the district organ- 
ization and secured financial sup- 
port from the state assoc‘ation, and 
the many succeeding state and dis- 
trict officers who worked under the 
set-up have set the pattern for 
progress. 

The next steps involve laying a 
solid base of local associations of 
classroom teachers under this su- 
per-structure. Since 1948 the lead- 
ership resources of NCTA has been 
back of the classroom teachers or- 
ganization. The Classroom Teach- 
ers of 1959 can do no less than 
these organizers and should do 
more, so that the organization of 
Classroom Teachers of the NCTA 
will be listed along with the top 
classroom teacher departments in 
the nation as achieving standards 
at the local, state, regional and 
national levels. 

There is a need for more local 
classroom teachers organizations 
for full partipation in the state, re- 
gional and national organizations. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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OUR NEW EXPANDED PROGRAM—THE FIRST 
YEAR 


As we begin the Association year under the New 
Expanded Program, we need to emphasize what is 
new. The organization of the new program features 
is far from complete as we approach the year’s work. 
.New in our program are: three new districts, elec- 
tion of Executive Committee members direct from 
the districts, mailing the NEWSLETTER to all NC- 
TA members, a headquarters staff for promotion of 
the state association of classroom teachers, regular 
publications edited for members of classrcom teacher 
locals, increased committee activities in several im- 
portant areas-research-educational travel-and pro- 
gram planning, and increased support for activities 
in cooperation with lay organizations whose purposes 
are in keeping with our goals. Much of our time will 
be required to set all these new features in motion 
and get reorganization completed so that members 
can share in all the new benefits. 


The most far reaching and of most benefit to the 
membership as a whole is the provision of more 
funds for operation of the districts. Each district 
convention can become a duplication, in most im- 
portant respects, of the professional activities day 
at the state convention. Beginning with a brief 
general session at 9:30 in the morning, a district 
convention can go through, in one day, two hours 
of section meetings, a lunch period, simultaneous 
sessions of the classroom teachers division—the 
administrators and supervisors division—and the 
leadership conference for local association officers, a 
full scale general session following the division meet- 
ings, a dinner period, and evening entertainment for 
the young and lively. 

The organization and development of local associa- 
tions of classroom teachers is the next most promis- 
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ing feature of the new expanded program. We live 
and work in a state where classroom teacher organi- 
zation, historically, has played a significant role in 
shaping the educat‘onal program, both in terms 
of the profession and in terms of the state’s educa- 
tional program. For years NCTA members have been 
the beneficiaries of work done by classroom teacher 
leadership and activities in the larger organization 
of teachers without making much of a direct contri- 
bution to the effort. This has been the case for about 
twenty of the past thirty years. During the last ten 
years we have been steadily developing the NCTA 
Division of Classroom Teachers. We have experienced 
organization and participation at national, regional, 
state, and district levels in a commendable way. At 
the local level we are still weak. Under the provisions 
of the new expanded program we have now the 
opportunity to organize classroom teachers at the 
local level and develop a needed base of support for 
a strong state association of classroom teachers that 
can move on toward realization of its full potential. 


The greatest need for action to implement the new 
expanded program is at the district level. Research 
has been done to point out the extent of the need for 
at least eight districts to make possible attendance 
of all NCTA members at district meetings. Division 
of the two large districts, reaching from the Brushy 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean is a must. The total 
teacher population in this two-district area is on the 
order of six thousand, including the college popula- 
tion. Facilities for serving a district convention of 
more than one thousand five hundred are practically 
non-existent in our school plants. Four districts, in- 
stead of two, are a necessity in this area of the state. 
Every NCTA member in the area should get busy 
with the agenda of district division for the Piedmont 
and Northeast. A map is reproduced in this issue 
of the Record showing numbers of teachers in coun- 
ties affected and the number which will be in each 
new district when division is made. The district con- 
vention is not a delegate affair. It is for all teachers, 
and we must work to make it possible for all teachers 
to attend the district conventions. 


AGAIN WE ADOPT THE NEA THEME 


“A United Profession Enhances Quality Educa- 
tion” has been projected by President Eshelman of 
the National Education Association as the conven- 
tion theme for 1959-’60. This broad theme can be 
broken down into sub-topics which will point up any 
emphasis in which we have a compelling interest. 


A completely united profession is the ultimate 
goal of the National Education Association. Even 
the plan of “second affiliates’”’ in the states of our 
region is conceived by NEA as a ‘temporary expedi- 
ent’? to operate until a more united status can be 
effected. Let’s break up this theme in our conven- 
tions, workshops, and interest group meetings and 
whet our tools of action for carving out patterns of 
greater unity in our professional ranks, local, state, 
and national. 
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IMembers and Friends Write 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
National Education Association 


Dear Dr. Greene: 

It is always a pleasure to have the opportunity 
to come to North Carolina to participate in any 
activity of your North Carolina Teachers Association. 

I am impressed with the leadership and the fellow- 
ship and especially appreciate having the opportunity 
of being a part of it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Taimi Lahti 

Assistant Executive 
Secretary 


We hope to have you many more times as we 
develop our classroom teacher program. You seem 
to understand us so well from your background in 
the kind of program we hope to achieve that we seem 
to understand you quite well. 

We shall be calling on you soon again. 


High Point 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

I enjoyed the recent Leadership Conference and 
it was nice talking with you. 

Please put in a “plug” for ATA in your initial issue 
of the RECORD for this year. We are desirous of 
getting off to a good start and to increase the mem- 
bership. I am confident that this can be done, if we 
give some publicity to it in our publication. 

I believe that you know me well enough to con- 
clude that I want to keep North Carolina in the “lead” 
for this region, but I need your support. 

Thanks a million. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mytrolene L. Graye 
Vice President 
ATA Region III 


Thank you very much. For years ATA member- 
ship promotion has been a regular thing in this 
office. Ask your local unit president to talk up the 
material sent to your local. 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

In your next publication, will you please publish 
my short article that you have, “What Do They 
Learn”. 

Presently I am at Ball State Teachers College. I 
will be here for another two weeks. I have been 
traveling this summer studying the following mathe- 
matical programs: (1) Illinois (2) Buris and (3) 
Culbert. I am not satisfied with the job some of our 
teachers are doing. I believe this article will make 
them less satisfied and they will do a better job. 
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Hope you have had an enjoyable summer. I look 
forward to seeing you soon. 


Very truly yours, 
Henry M. Eldridge 





It is a pleasure to publ’sh an article whch is so 
full of thought provoking ideas. You will find it in 
this issue of the RECORD. 





Goldsboro 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find an article I’d like you to check 
for publication in the Teachers Record. Kindly let 
me know if you can use it. 


Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) Ida Worrells Canady 





We published this article in 1956 giving you a 
tricky by-line which dd not reveal your name. I am 
sending you a copy from the January, 1956 
RECORD. 





To the teachers of North Carolina: 


Congratulations are due your 
state for the fine gain in member- 
shp in the National Education 
Association achieved last year. 
Such progress unifies our profes- 
sion for more effective work in the 
future. 


The gain of 15 per cent made in 
your state last year puts it among the leaders in 
improving support for our profession. This effective 
effort by state and loca] leaders and members in 
support of NEA is greatly appreciated. 


Were you an NEA member last year? If you were 
with so many of the other teachers of North Caro- 
lina then you have had the satisfaction of helping 
to advance and unify your profession. 


This year I know you will want to support your 
local, state, and national organizations in their work 
of improving your welfare as a teacher. I hope, too 
that you will encourage a fellow teacher who may 
not yet be a member to join the team this Fall. 


Best wishes for an outstanding year in 1959-60. 
Sincerely, 
William G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 
National Education 
Association 


Classroom Teachers Corner 

(Continued from page 7) 
The problems of organizing on the 
local level have been overcome by 
such leaders as Mrs. Belle D. Mc- 
Corkle in Winston-Salem, N. C. Mrs. 
McCorkle, in the midst of inter and 
intra-opposition organized one of 
the first NCTA classroom teacher 
locals in the State. Charlotte, Rocky 
Mount, Greensboro, Raleigh and 
other local units have encountered 
similar problems but no problem 
is too great to have a solution. 

An invitation has been extended 
to Classroom Teacher locals to at- 
tend the Southeastern Regional 
Conference of Classroom Teachers 
in Washington, D. C. November 
6-8, 1959. Experiences at such 
meetings keep a teacher informed 
of pertinent challenges and oppor- 
tunities facing Classroom Teachers 
everywhere and especially in the 
Region. It is the hope of the writer 
that representatives of teachers 
throughout the state will attend the 
regional conference and return with 
a rededication to the profession so 
as to pass the spark on to other 
classroom teachers. 

As classroom teachers through- 
out the state are faced with the 
problems of organization and exis- 
tence on the local level, it is en- 
couraging to know that 32 people 
signed the petition for a National 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
in 1913. Today the organization 
boasts of more than half a million 
members. This is not enough, every 
teacher devoted to his or her pro- 
fession should belong. There is a 
need for unity and solidarity of pur- 
pose and philosophy on the local 
level. The Organization began with 
locals and there should be a chain 
reaction—local sparks the state— 
state sparks the region, and the 
reg.on sparks the national and the 
interrelatedness is necessary for a 
strong organization. 

The National Organization em- 
erged out of a necessity for official 
expression of classroom teacher 
opinions and problems, to dignify 
the work and importance of the 
classroom teachers, and to furnish 
leadership in motivating and direc- 
ting their efforts toward becoming 
active participants in the work of 
local, state, and national education 
associations; to study their own 
problems; to exercise initiative, to 
participate intelligently in the work 
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For Preparing Teachers 


Ideal Curriculum Discussed 


1100 Participate in Kansas TEPS Conference 


Release from NEA Headquarters 


It’s what’s up front that counts 
in the classroom, too. 


That’s what the 1100 educators 
who settled down in steamy Kan- 
sas heat this past summer for a 
four-day, all-work-and-no-kidding 
conference had on their minds. Oc- 
casion was the second national “‘co- 
operative approach” session spon- 
sored by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (TEPS) at the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence 
June 23-26. 

Like last year’s unprecedented 
meeting at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
the Kansas Conference brought to- 
gether what one reporter .lubbed 
“the Hatfields and the McCoys” of 
the education world—the special- 
ists in “methods” (professionals in 
teacher education) and the special- 


of the united profession and have 
a better chance for self-develop- 
ment, to stimulate and assist co- 
operative planning among class- 
room teachers for their profession- 
al growth, and to improve educa- 
tional services to the child and to 
the community. 

Never before in the history of 
education has there been such an 
acute shortage of professionally 
competent classroom teachers and 
never before has there been such 
a need for organizing. A problem- 
atic situation stimulates creative 
thinking, a crisis creates leaders. 
The classroom teachers are faced 
with both. 

History records the struggle of 
disadvantaged groups in Western 
nations for first class citizenship, 
the struggle for Woman Suffrage, 
the effort for enactment of Child 
Labor laws, there is no d fference. 

A sound philosophy with well de- 
fined goals, crystallized through 
interested members and persistent 
leaders records success. To the con- 
trary there is failure. 

It is the hope of the writer that 
NCTA classroom teachers through- 
out the state will accept the chal- 
lenge and become one of the most 
effective organizations in the state 
of North Carolina and the nation. 


ists in “‘subjects” (educators from 
the academic disciplines), plus a 
healthy sprinkling of classroom 
teachers. 

Their job: to paint in the broad 
outlines of how America’s future 
teachers should be prepared in col- 
lege for their ‘‘up-front”’ jobs in the 
nation’s classrooms. 


In Bowling Green, the scholars 
and the professional educators had 
discovered, somewhat to everyone’s 
surprise, that their opinions coin- 
cided more often than they collided. 
And they agreed, to a man, that 
teacher education must be improv- 
ed. 

This year, they went to the heart 
of the problem—the college curri- 
culm itself and its retooling to pro- 
duce the kind of teachers the nation 
needs. 

For three days at Kansas, they 
talked—in language that was blunt 
but not bitter. The fourth day they 
put it in writing. The reeommenda- 
tions of some 34 discussion groups 
blossomed into an imposing mimeo- 
graphed 84-page “Tentative Re- 
port” which may provide impetus, 
in years to come, for sweeping 
changes in the education of Ameri- 
ca’s teachers. 

Their overall conclusion - teacher 
education is going to have to be 
round, firm, and fully packed. Some 
examples on which the majority 
seemed to agree: 

* Teachers - of - tomorrow must 
have five years of college pre- 
paration, instead of four. The 
fifth year, most conferees 
thought, should be taken after 
some teaching experience, but 
before full professional licen- 
sing. 

* The prospective teacher should 
spend some 40-50 percent of 
his time in general education; 
25-35 percent in his specialized 
field, and 20-25 percent in pro- 
fessional education courses. 

* The student preparing for ele- 
mentary teaching should take a 
major or special zed work in an 
academic discipline. 

* Cooperative planning of the 
total college curriculum is a 
must—academicians as well as 
professional educators must get 
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into the act. As one group put 
it: “the education of teachers 
is a function of the total college 
or university.” 

Other strong threads of opin- 
ions cropped up in many of the 
reports — that the future teac- 
her should have stronger back- 
gound in both English and at least 
one foreign language; that the 
present quality of student teach- 
ing leaves something to be desir- 
ed; that the requirement of a 
minor teaching field for teachers 
may not be desirable. 

These findings will be subjected 
to the acid test of intensive study 
this year by state departments of 
education, regional groups, colleges 
and universities, as well as the 
eight major professional associa- 
tions and 60 subject-field associa- 
tions cosponsoring the TEPS se- 
ries of conferences. The 1960 series 
of regional TEPS conferences will 
also be keyed to study of the 
findings. When all this is over, the 
“Tentative Report,’ it is hoped, 
will become a “Final Report” 
which can become source material 
for improving preparation pro- 
grams. 

Major speakers at the confer- 
ence, tackling a variety of big 
topics, seemed generally agreed 
that the American egghead was 
coming into his own—and that it 
was high time. 

Dr. I. James Quillen, dean of 
the college of education at Stan- 
ford said that American attitudes 
toward intellectual endeavor are 
changing for the better, and a 
“new climate seems to be develop- 
ing in schools and colleges, in 
family living rooms, and in the 
public press and periodicals.” 

Kansas U’s Chance!lor Franklin 
D. Murphy said the world was a 
place where the 20th Century 
American has to be a man of im- 
agination and daring, a man arti- 
culate in more than one language, 
a man talented in the subtleties 
that allow him to get along with 
his neighbors, world wide. 

Physicist Jerrold R. Zacharias 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, describing work of the 
Physical Science Study Commit- 
tee, said the new course it is de- 
veloping for high schools is based 
on the belief that “the fundamen- 
tals of physics can be understood 
and other scientists, but by John 
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Q. Citizen.” 

Washington Correspondent Max 
Freedman of The Manchester 
Guardian said that in the power 
struggle for world leadership, 
“there is no substitute for the 
American people’s strength, con- 
stancy, power, and ideals.” 

In a ringing charge to the final 
session, Arthur F. Corey reminded 
conferees that teaching was a pro- 
fession whose competence might 
tip the balance of our civilization, 
and that therefore the preparation 
of future teachers must be under- 
taken with a sense of excitement, 
vision, and emotion. 

Traditional “hitch-hikers’”’ onto 
the big TEPS meeting were three 
related groups which held sessions 
ahead of, or concurrently with, the 
main show. They were the National 
Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion (NASDTEC) ; the Chairmen 
of State TEPS Commissions; and 
the Student National Education 
Association. 

All three groups elected officers 
as follows: 


NASDTEC elected as President, 
Richard Sor.ck, director of teac- 
her education, Oregon State De- 
partment of Public Instruction at 
Salem; and as Vice President 
Wayland W. Osborn, director of 
teacher education and certifica- 
tion, Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines. 
Miss M. Eleanor Rice, supervisor 
of certification, Maryland State 
Department of Education, Balti- 
more, was re-elected Secretary. 

Re-elected chairman of the State 
TEPS Chairman this year was 
Fred Vescolani, associate profes- 
sor, administrative and education- 
al services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity at East Lansing. 

The lively contingent of Student 
NEAers (91 youngsters from 51 
state student education associa- 
tions) elected George A. Buelt- 
mann, senior at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, as their 
new persident. Other officers el- 
ected during this Third Annual 
Student NEA Leadership Confer- 
ence were as follows: Robert St. 
Germain, Plattsburg, N. Y., first 
vice president; Jack Smallwood, 
Sarasota, Florida, second vice pre- 
not just by the future Einsteins 
sident; Ben S. Flatt of Gaines- 
boro, Tennessee, third vice presi- 
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What Do They Learn? 


By Dr. Henry M. Eldridge 
Fayetteville State Teachers 
College 


In a democracy the will and taste 
of the majority prevail, also the 
measure and quality of the educa- 
tion is the key to its survival. 
Speaking quantitavely there is 
little wrong with our educational 
system. “Statistically” speaking, 
we are the most “‘educated”’ people 
in the world. At the present mo- 
ment, one fifth of the entire Ameri- 
can people are going to school. Edu- 
cation is the largest American in- 
dustry. It employs a million and a 
quarter teachers for over 32 million 
students. A larger percentage of 
our youth obtain college degrees 
than those of any other country. .- 

The annual Report of the Teach- 
ing Profession to the Public we find 
these statements: “The public 
school has a broad educational pro- 
gram. The student is given a large 
amount of freedom in selecting his 
studies. The child, not the subject 
matter, is of paramount concern. 
Also, the school that subjects its 
students to the yoke produces citi- 
zens who are willing to wear it, and 
the purpose of the public school is 
to provide for the students during 
their school life the challenges and 
opportunities which have st:-mula- 


ted their forbears to renowned 
achievement”’. 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, 


graduate faculty, Columbia Uni- 
versity renorts in his book, The 
Crisis in Education, an analysis of 
the knowledge of freshmen enter- 
ing one of our better state universi- 
ties that 40 per cent of them had 
had no mathematics beyond arith- 
metic, and many of these could not 
do a problem in long division. One 
third had had no training at all in 
grammar, not even English gram- 
mar. Less than half could spell 
many words in common English 
usage. Four out of ten could not 
read quickly and accurately, to say 
nothing of being able to write cor- 
rectly, a simple paragraph of co- 
herent prose. 


dent; Arthalia Bordeaux of Wil- 
mington, N. C., secretary, Jennie 
Johnson, Des Moines, Iowa, his- 
torian; and Robert Vogel, Ogden 
Utah, parliamentarian. 
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In my own experience the pau- 
city of literary knowledge among 
high school students is lamantable. 
However, as one grows older one 
tends to nostalgia, therefore I will 
discount memories of my own 
schooling. But a couple summers 
ago in Montgomery, Alabama, 
which was once the home of my 
mother the former Annie Lee 
Green, I came upon a box of papers 
that had been placed in the lower 
corner of the bookcase and appar- 
ently forgotten. It contained themes 
and report cards from the age of six 
through high school. I was amazed 
at what an American child, over 
sixty years ago was taught and 
learned in the elementary school. A 
geography theme, written at the 
age of seven, fourth grade, de- 
scribes the topagraphy of the 
American continent, its chief 
mountain ranges, plateaus, rivers, 
climates and products, not only 
accurately but in a vocabulary that 
some high-school students do not 
command today. In another theme 
at about the same age she outlined 
the processes by which numbers 
_ are added, substracted, multiplied, 
and divided. Other papers, later on, 
showed meticulous training in 
grammar. Every paper was graded 
for spelling and penmanship and 
seventy-five was passing. 


High-school papers showed that 
by the age of fifteen she had read, 
like the other pupils, what today 
would seem a prodigious number 
of the English classics. A student 
was not educated according to his 
“center of interest”. She was 
taught to be precise, to discipline 
her work, to report accurately on 
the noncontrovers‘al asnects of the 
world in which she lived, to handle 
numbers and construct sentences 
correctly, and via great literature, 
she was exposed to the highest 
forms of thoughts and its expres- 
sion. With this equinment, and sub- 
sequent studies, she was able to 
face the challenges. 

Characteristic of the older form 
of education was its avoidance of 
the transient and currently con- 
troversial. The pupil read the liter- 
ature that had stood the tests of 
ever-changing times. He was not 
anizzed on the current Reader’s 
Digest. The teacher had little op- 
portunity and no encouragement to 
indoctrinate the students with his 
own political and social ideas. The 
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child learned the history of his 
country and something of the his- 
tory of the Western civilization 
factually. He read and declaimed 
the speeches that had become land- 
marks in American thought, and 
the literature that had character- 
ized its phases and development. 
This sort of teaching did not pro- 
duce conformists. It produced many 
rebels, yes many rebels who knew 
what they were rebelling against. 
Today our rebels are often the 
worst conformists of all. 


A few years ago Doctor Gallup 
took a sampling poll in six demo- 
cracies, England, Norway, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden and the United 
States, on the simple question: Are 
you reading a book, or books? The 
United States ranked way below 
the five other countries. England 
was at the top, with fifty-five to our 
twenty-one. 


In 1942 the New York Times 
found that only 18 per cent of our 
colleges and universities required 
American history. Last April the 
Times made another survey and 
found that 34 per cent of the insti- 
tutions of “‘higher learning’ require 
it, that leaves 66 per cent of our 
college students who never study 
one word about the ideas, men, 
events and developments that have 
made this nation. 


Our education, speaking here of 
the so called higher education, has 
been steadily eliminating from col- 
lege curricula all the studies which 
require concentrated effort for their 
mastery. The declined languages, 
ancient and modern. comvel the 
student to make an effort. One can- 
not learn Latin or Greek by listen- 
ing to a lecture, nor can one master 
mathematics by hearsay, or pass a 
course in it by a brilliant arcument. 
The answer is either right or 
wrong. 


Polls show that 99 per cent of our 
peonle reeardless of religious affili- 
ations. believe however vaguely, in 
God. Unless they have read it at 
home or in Sunday school none of 
Every passa@e is banned as reading 
our puvils have ever opened a Bible. 
matter in our public schools be- 
cause of the vressures of religious 
minorities. Yet the works of the 
greatest writers in onr lanevace 
are scattered full with Biblical allu- 
sions, and revardless of relicious 
ideas or lack of them these writers 
have paid tribute to the Bible. 


Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, Car- 
lyle, Macaulay, Blake, DeQuincey, 
Shelley, Keats, Ruskin, Scott, Dick- 
ens, Stevenson, Coleridge, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, George Eliot, the 
Bronté sisters, Melville, Kipling, 
Defoe, James, Fenimore Cooper, 
Swinburne, Witman, Emerson, G. 
B. Shaw; and the great orators: 
Burke, Webster, Jackson, Lincoln, 
these and a host of others have paid 
tribute to the Bible as the strongest 
influence in their literary lines. 

Such omissions, and the form, 
content and ambiguous purpose of 
our education, is cutting us off from 
the main stream of Western educa- 
tion as a whole. At a time when 
more than ever our political leaders 
are directing us to think in interna- 
tional terms. Our pupils, while they 
are encouraged to discuss the 
United Nations, are being given a 
uniquely nationalist education. A 
generation ago an American high- 
school graduate could enter a Euro- 
pean university equipped with ap- 
proximately the same intellectual 
disciplines, body of knowledge and 
frames of reference as his Euro- 
pean fellow students. Today he is 
isolated. At a time when America 
is, in terms of power, the leader of 
this civilization, its high-school or 
junior college graduates, unless 
especially brilliant and self-taught, 
or especially prepared, could not 
pass the entrance examinations of 
any great Continental university. 
What do they learn? 

From Siam To Suez 
(Continued from page 5) 

The delegates decided that there 
would be another meeting of the 
confederation next year, on a 
world-wide basis. This will be held 
in Europe, at a place to be deter- 
mined later. It had been proposed 
that next year, instead of one big 
meeting, there should be four re- 
ginal meeting but the final deci- 
sion was that the big meeting was 
more than worth the time and cost 
and trouble. 

Re-elected as vice-president of 
the Executive Committee was S. 
Natarajan of India. Also re-elected 
to the Committee was Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell of Akron, Ohio. New Exec- 
utive Committee members elected 
by the delegates were Ricardo 
Castro of the Philippines and 
Denis Forestier of France. 

Theme of the convention next 
year will be: “Child Health and 
the School.” 
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The Local Newspaper Can Become 


A Living Civics Textbook 


By Eddie E. Byers, York Read High School, Charlotte 


Current Events or Contempor- 
ary Affairs may be defined as those 
contemporary occurrences, ideas, 
controversies, debates or changes 
which have a vital effect upon our 
lives. They may be distinguished 
from history in that they are not 
included in textbooks. Consequent- 
ly, they may be more interesting 
and understandable to the student 
than history, because they deal 
with situations of which the stu- 
dent is likely to be a part. Because 
of their important nature most 
teachers of social studies feel that 
they are as much a part of the 
course being taught as the text- 
book. 

The National Council for The 
Social Studies devoted its twenty- 
first yearbook to the teaching of 
contemporary affairs and on pages 


203 and 204 the aims of teaching . 


contemporary affairs are listed. 
Among these and perhaps most im- 
portant for this particular article 
are: 

1. Appreciation of what democracy is, 
what it implies, and a study of the 
enemies and foes of free govern- 
ment and public welfare, thus 
strengthening the beliefs of young 
people in democratic institutions. 

2. Constant observation of the prac- 
tices, functions and operations of 
government — studying democracy 
at work. 

3. The building of a vocabulary that 
will make young citizens feel at 
home in reading and discussing 
various phases of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

4. Acquisition of broad, sound, econo- 

mic culture. 

Understanding the interrelations of 
the various parts of our great 
social system. 

6. Appreciation of the culture, arts 
and spiritual phases of American 
civilization and foreign civiliza- 
tions. 

In addition the American Edu- 
cational Publications, publishers of 
various weekly newspapers, often 
call attention in their teachers’ edi- 
tions to the fact that certain skills 
may be taught through a strong 
Current Events program. They be- 
lieve that it is possible to teach: 

1. The skills necessary for a good 

discussion 

2. Reading skills 

3. The development of critical think- 
ing 
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4. The development of a vocabulary 
suitable to understanding the var- 
ious problems of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

5. Methods of relating the past to the 
present. 

6. How to judge controversial issues 

7. The development of concepts. 


The study of civics lends itself 
readily to the development of a 
strong Current Events program. 
All of the above listed aims may be 
applied to this course. In addition, 
still another element is present. 
Current Events materials and es- 
pecially the local newspaper provide 
a sense of immediacy and close con- 
tact that is invaluable in the pro- 
cess of relating theory to actual 
practice. 

The radio, television, magazines 
and other methods have their place 
in the Current Events program, but 
the newspaper can be used in such 
a way as to become a supplemen- 
tary textbook. Every area consider- 
ed by civics classes may be related 
to and enriched by referring to ar- 
ticles found in the daily newspa- 
pers. If students are given the as- 
signment of keeping a notebook 
especially for this purpose they will 
have at the end of the year a collec- 
tion of articles dealing with every 
phase of the course in civics and 
will have, in effect, their personal 
civics textbook. 

Suppose we explore briefly some 
of the methods by which we may 
use the local daily newspapers in 
this respect. Most courses in civics 
attempt to explore three areas—the 
community, the government (na- 
tional, state, and local), and econo- 
mic affairs. 

The community may be defined 
as a group of people living in a 
particular place who have the 
means for carrying out their com- 
mon activities. Communities en- 
gage in many activities, but among 
the more important are: 

1. Providing Education 

2. Providing Health, Safety and Ke- 

creation 

3. Providing Beauty and Culture 

4. Providing Government 

In our community routine arti- 
cles concerning the Board of Educa- 
tion, Health Department, Police 
and Fire Departments, Park and 
Recreation Commission, city coun- 
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cil and board of county commis- 
Sioners usually can be found on the 
front page of the second section. A 
continuing assignment is for each 
student to carefully read this page 
each day. When one of the specific 
items listed above is being studied 
students are asked to clip pertinent 
articles and keep them in their 
notebooks. The first part of each 
class period is devoted to a discus- 
sion of these pertinent materials. 


Where possible a good tactic is to 
arrange the course in civics so as to 
begin the study of the national 
government in January or about 
the time Congress convenes. In this 
phase of the study it is possible to 
use the newspaper in group pro- 
jects as well as for individual work. 
A favorite method is to divide the 
class into three groups. One group 
makes the president its specialty. 
It studies his speeches, news con- 
ferences, reports of cabinet meet- 
ings and all of his many activities. 
The second group gathers informa- 
tion pertinent to Congress while 
the third group gives its attention 
to the Supreme Court and the De- 
partment of Justice. As we study 
the factual mater‘als of these var- 
ious areas as presented by text and 
reference books the group concern- 
ed gathers, compiles and reports 
on pertinent articles found in the 
local newspapers. A variation that 
is sometimes used is as follows: The 
presidents state of the union and 
budget messages to Congress are 
carefully studied by the class. Key 
legislation proposed by the presi- 
dent is taken from these messages, 
housing, foreign aid, civil rights, 
defense, education, etc. Various 
groups are given the task of follow- 
ing and reporting to class the pro- 
gress of these legislative proposals. 
Where possible, the group is expect- 
ed to trace the bills movement 
through the committees concerned 
in both branches of Congress, note 
proposed amendments, study the 
results of the hearings and in gen- 
eral keep abreast of all matters 
concerning the proposed legislation 
until it becomes law or is rejected. 
At the same time other groups are 
following various administrative 
departments and cabinet officers as 
they carry out their duties. All 
members of the class are expected 
to know who the vice-president is, 
his duties and interests, the major- 
ity and minority leaders of both 
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houses and the names of the cabinet 
officers. 

It must be remembered that the 
variation just described has one im- 
portant disadvantage. The progress 
of legislation through Congress 
proceeds slowly as a rule. Often, it 
will be impossible to learn the final 
disposition of proposed legislation 
before this particular phase of the 
course is completed or for that 
matter even before the close of 
school. If this fact is made clear to 
the students at the beginning they 
need not feel that they have failed 
to complete a project, because the 
particular legislation in which they 
were interested is not acted upon 
before the unit is completed. They 
should understand that the primary 
concern is the observation of the 
legislative process and not neces- 
sarily its end result. During the 
past year the speed with which 
Congress acted on the Hawaiian 
statehood bill gave students the 
pleasure of following a bill from 
beginning to end. 

The year preceding presidential 
elections provides an opportunity 
for other interesting projects, 
though as in the case just mention- 
ed, the final decision as to whom the 
candidates will be comes after the 
close of school. During the year it 
is possible to follow the actions of 
all prospective candidates as they 
plot and carry out their campaign 
strategy preceding the national 
Conventions. Full coverage can be 
expected to be given each prospec- 
tive candidate in the local news- 
papers. 

From the national scene a move 
to the study of state government 
is in order. In North Carolina the 
state legislature meets every other 
year. During years when the legis- 
lature is in session local newspapers 
provide a wealth of material con- 
cerning daily events in the state 
capital. The governor’s program is 
outlined and students are able to 
follow the course of his proposed 
program through the legislature in 
much the same way as they follow 
the president’s program through 
Congress. Students also have an 
opportunity to study closely the 
work of their local representatives 
to the legislature. They learn, also 
of the interrelationship between 
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state and local governments, for 
much local legislation must be 
passed by the state legislature. 

A particularly unique experience 
was enjoyed by our students during 
the past school year, for at the 
invitation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce the General Assembly met 
for one day in Charlotte. During 
this session a local bill was passed. 
As the bill advanced through each 
stage of the legislative process the 
Speaker of the House explained, for 
the benefit of those students fortu- 
nate enough to be present, exactly 
what was being done. This was 
reported in detail by the local news- 
papers and proved invaluable in 
helping students to understand 
their state government better. 

Students who take civics during 
the “off” years miss the detailed 
coverage given during the legisla- 
tive sessions. However, they are 
able to get a fairly complete picture 
of the operations of the state gov- 
ernment by reading newspaper ac- 
counts concerning the governor, the 
executive departments and _ the 
state supreme court. 


Perhaps the best coverage given 
by the local newspapers is that con- 
cerning the operations of the local 
government—city and county. De- 
tails of the meetings of both the 
city council and the board of coun- 
ty commissioners are published and 
in many cases editorials comment- 
ing on some of the actions of these 
governing bodies are included. In 
studying this phase of the govern- 
ment it is again possible to use 
groups. One group would be as- 
signed the task of gathering news 
about the city council. Another 
group might follow the county com- 
missioners, while others could be 
assigned the task of gathering 
newspaper articles about the city 
manager and other administrative 
officers, boards and commissions. 
As in the case of all previously 
mentioned examples these news- 
paper articles can be related to the 
facts as presented by text and 
reference books. 

It should be mentioned here that 
none of the phases of our study 
operate so independently of each 
other that each can be set aside in 
its own compartment after the 
unit has been completed. During 
the past year we had the fortunate 
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experience of being able to point 
out the interrelationship of various 
groups mentioned in this article. 
The local chamber of commerce 
initiated a study designed to in- 
quire into the feasibility and desir- 
ability of consolidating city and 
county school systems. As a result 
of information gathered by a com- 
mittee appointed by this group the 
chamber decided that consolidation 
was both desirable and feasible. 
The results of the study were made 
known to both city and county 
school boards. The boards in turn 
appointed a joint committee to 
make an individual study and de- 
vise ways and means by which 
consolidation could be effected. 
Both boards eventually agreed to 
support consolidation and the 
county commissioners and state 
legislature acted favorably upon 
the idea. After the state legislature 
passed the necessary enabling acts 
a date was set giving the citizens 
of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County an opportunity to vote their 
approval or disapproval. Since our 
classes had followed this project 
from the beginning they were able 
to point out a project that began 
with a community organization, 
was passed on to the boards con- 
cerned, gained the aproval of both 
local and state governments and 
returned to the people for final 
approval. 

Because the good citizen must be 
concerned with making a living and 
various other aspects of our econo- 
mic life, this is included in our 
study of civics. From time to time 
it is possible to make use of the 
various business articles appearing 
in the daily newspapers. Students 
are also urged to look for news 
concerning the vocation in which 
they are interested. During the 
past year a Career-O-Rama Week 
was held in our city. This week was 
sponsored by various business, pro- 
fessional and vocational organiza- 
tions along with the school boards 
‘and the Public Library. During 
this week students were invited 
to visit the library where many or- 
ganizations had set up attractive 
booths. These booths were manned 
by personnel who were able to give 
literature, advice and answer ques- 
tions concerning the qualifications 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
1998-09 


Any Errors or Omissions Will Be Corrected Gladly 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Directory. 
The actual number may vary from the official figure. When 
the official figure is smaller than the actual figure, member- 
ship will be shown as 100% plus. This will be true whether 
additional teachers are employed or eligible educational 
workers not counted officially pay dues through a local 
association. Data are not available for reporting percentage 
rating in college and institutional units. 

Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA office 
can be considered complete in this report. Some information 
about memberships sent direct to Washington is not received 
in the NCTA office. Units reporting NEA dues direct to 
Washington should send copies of their reports to NCTA 
Headquarters. 
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ALAMANCE COUNTY 88 86 98% 75 85% 
Burlington 59 53 90% 46 78% 
ALEXANDER COUNTY 15 15 100% 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY 2 
ANSON COUNTY 76 80 105% 717 101% 
Morven 27 27 100% 
Wadesbo~o 33 35 106% 
ASHE COUNTY 3 3 100% 3 100% 
AVERY COUNTY 2 
BEAUFORT COUNTY 77 73 95% 31 40% 
Washington 58 59 101% 59 101% 
BERTIE COUNTY 139 125 90% 109 78% 
BLADEN COUNTY 138 120 87% 56 41% 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 76 84 111% 4 5% 
ASHEVILLE-BUNCOMBE UNIT 109 114 105% 104 95% 
BURKE COUNTY 10 10 100% 10 100% 
Glen Alpine 4 4 100% 
Morganton 20 20 100% 16 80% 
CABARRUS-TRI SYSTEM 93 97 104% 58 62% 
Barber-Scotia College 1 
LENOIR-CALDWELL UNIT 34 34 100% 28 82% 
CAMDEN COUNTY 22 23 105% 
CARTERET COUNTY 38 40 105% 35 92% 
CASWELL COUNTY 99 101 102% 101 102% 
CATAWBA UNIT 70 70 100% 54 17% 
CHATHAM COUNTY 87 88 101% 84 97% 
CHEROKEE COUNTY 0 
Andrews 1 
Murphy 4 
CHOWAN COUNTY 13 13 100% 12 92% 
Edenton 39 25 64% 25 64% 
CLAY COUNTY 0 
CLEVELAND CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 161 164 102% 164 102% 
COLUMBUS COUNTY 145 146 101% 139 96% 
Whiteville 36 36 100% 36 100% 
CRAVEN COUNTY 1 80 101% 83 105% 
New Bern 59 58 98% 58 98% 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 141 143 101% 143 101% 
Fayetteville 133 134 101% 132 99% 
Fort Bragg Unit 1 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 41 13 
CURRITUCK COUNTY 20 20 100% 
DARE COUNTY 3 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 9 7 78% 
Lexington 35 35 100% 35 100% 
Thomasville 25 25 100% 25 100% 
DAVIE COUNTY 20 12 60% 
DUPLIN COUNTY 152-150 99% 150 99% 
DURHAM COUNTY 95 88 93% 19 20% 
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COUNTY AND 
CITY UNITS 


Durham 
North Carolina College 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro 
FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem 
Win ton-Salem Teachers College 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklinton 
GASTON COUNTY 
Cherryville 
Gastonia 
GATES COUNTY 
GRAHAM COUNTY 
GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Oxford 
GREENE COUNTY 
GUILFORD COUNTY 
Greensboro 
High Point 
A. & T. College 
Bennett College 
Immanuel] Lutheran College 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Roanoke Rapids 
Weldon 
HARNETT COUNTY 
HAYWOOD CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 
HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
HOKE COUNTY 
HYDE COUNTY 
IREDELL COUNTY 
Mooresville 
Statesville 
JACKSON COUNTY 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
JONES COUNTY 
LEE COUNTY 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincolnton 
MACON COUNTY 
MADISON COUNTY 
MARTIN COUNTY 
McDOWELL COUNTY 
Marion 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Charlotte 
Johnson C. Smith University 
MITCHELL COUNTY 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
MOORE COUNTY 
Pinehurst 
Southern Pines 
NASH COUNTY 
Rocky Mount 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
ONSLOW COUNTY 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Chapel Hill 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
Elizabeth City 
Eliz. City St. Teachers College 
PENDER COUNTY 
PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
PERSON COUNTY 
PITT COUNTY 
Greenville 
POLK CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 


RANDOLPH CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hamlet 


No. Teachers 
& Principals 


234 


147 
45 
52 

307 


101 
23 
88 
14 
48 
47 


90 
66 
87 
95 
214 
88 


217 
37 
41 

133 


TS) 
126 
79 
27 
49 
18 
35 


146 
52 
66 

132 
79 
27 


135 


12 
123 
425 


42 
60 
16 
23 
77 
96 
175 
146 
73 
56 
40 
36 
28 
46 


91 
43 
89 
201 
60 
14 
46 
48 
37 


No. Enrolled 


312 


98 
23 
85 
14 
51 
48 


83 
70 
65 
102 
211 
86 
12 
16 


175 
37 
41 

136 


13 
127 
78 
27 
51 
18 
35 


164 
52 
66 

139 
87 


27 
61 
13 
23 
171 
95 
Wi. 
146 
72 
56 
42 
32 
30 
51 
46 
91 
43 
88 
207 
61 
14 
47 
50 
37 


NCTA 


81% 
100% 
100% 
102% 
106% 


68% 
1019, 

99% 
100% 
104% 
100% 
100% 


112% 
100% 
100% 
105% 
108% 
100% 
100% 


98% 


58% 
108% 
100% 


64% 
101% 
81% 
100% 
97% 
99% 
101% 
100% 
99% 
100% 
105% 
89% 
106% 
110% 


100% 
100% 

99% 
103% 
102% 
100% 
102% 
104% 
100% 


No. Enrolled 
NEA 
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149 
45 
34 

131 


13 
19 
85 


45 
49 


37 
58 
47 
94 
208 
31 


24 


31 
52 


ow 


127 
74 
27 
54 
18 
33 


42 
66 
139 
83 


88 


133 
427 


19 
61 
12 
23 
149 


167 
109 


11% 


76% 


39% 
100% 


101% 
94% 
100% 
110% 
100% 
94% 


72% 
81% 
100% 
105% 
105% 
34% 


65% 


67% 
108% 
100% 


45% 
101% 
75% 
100% 
84% 


95% 
75% 
99% 
100% 
105% 
61% 
100% 
110% 


96% 
84, 
99% 
91% 
85% 
57% 
102% 
104% 
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Rockingham 24 24 100% 24 100% 
Mo rison Training School 17 
ROBESON COUNTY 91 92 101% 92 101% 
Fairmont 40 40 100% 33 83% 
Lumberton 47 48 101% 48 101% 
Maxton 30 21 10% 
Red Springs 30 30 100% 30 100% 
St. Pauls 33 33 100% 3S 100% 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 39 40 101% 
Leaksville 27 27 100% 
Reidsville 52 52 100% 43 83% 
Wet Madison 18 19 101% 17 94% 
ROWAN COUNTY 85 71 84% 60 11% 
Salisbury 46 46 100% 39 85% 
Livingstone College 30 2 
RUTHERFORD COUNTY 54 55 101% 54 100% 
SAMPSON CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 166 171 103% 171 103% 
SCOTLAND COUNTY 80 65 81% 12 15% 
Laurinburg 46 46 100% 
STANLY CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 47 49 104% 
STOKES COUNTY 19 4 21% 
SURRY COUNTY 4 
Elkin 2 2 100% 2 100% 
Mt. Airy 21 21 100% 21 100% 
SWAIN COUNTY 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 6 7 101% 5 83% 
TYRRELL COUNTY 24 23 96% 
UNION COUNTY 61 49 80% 29 48% 
Monroe 24 24 100% 24 100% 
VANCE CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 141 141 100% 145 103% 
WAKE COUNTY 245 243 99% 245 100% 
Raleigh 142 149 105% 130 92% 
Shaw University 12 2 
St. Augustine’s College 5 
State School for Blind & Deaf 3 1 
WARREN COUNTY 142 139 98% 34 24% 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 58 58 100% 37 64% 
WATAUGA COUNTY 3 
WAYNE COUNTY 125 135 108% 132 105% 
Goldsboro 114 114 100% 112 98% 
WILKES CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 26 27 104% 25 96% 
WILSON COUNTY wi 55 11% 11 14% 
Elm City 37 36 97% 36 97% 
Wilson 101 104 103% 102 101% 
YADKIN COUNTY 12 12 100% 12 100% 
YANCEY COUNTY 1 





AUDIT REPORT 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
September 16, 1959 
Executive Committee 
North Carolina Teachers Association, Inc. 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
La ies and Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to instructions we have examined the financial records of the 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated in both 
the Executive Secretary’s office and Treasurer’s office for the period of 
September 1, 1958 through August 31, 1959 and herewith submit our report 
consisting of four (4) Exhibits and three (3) Schedules together with the 
following comments: 

Scope of Audit: : 

We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the receipt book through the cash receipts 
journal to the deposits in the depository bank. We inspected the cancelled 
checks of all money transmitted to the Treasurer as well as the debit 
memos of the <epository bank. 

We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as presen- 
ted to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued by him to 
the Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests to determine the 
disbursements of the funds of the Association. (The Executive Secretary is 
required to send the original vouchers to the President and Recording 
Secretary for their signatures before the Treasurer is to honor any 
voucher.) All vouchers were properly entered in the cash disbursements 
journal of the Executive Secretary’s office. 

We examine: the receipt of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number of 
vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly signed by 
the President and Recording Secretary as required by the Constitution of 
the Association. We examined the cancelled checks returned by the de- 
pository bank. 

We inspected the one government bond and three certificates of shares; 
two certificates of the Mutual Savings and Loan Association of Durham, 
N. C.—one for fifty shares and the second one for thirty shares; the third 
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certificate was that of the Raleigh Building and Loan Association of 
Raleigh, N. C.—this certificate was for twenty shares. The value of the 
government bond is $1,000 and the value of the shares is $10,000. This bond 
and the certificates are held in a safe deposit box at the Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Finally we examined the monthly reports as sent to the Executive Secre- 
tary by the Association’s Rental Agent, The Acme Realty Company. Each 
disbursement made by the Realty Company was accompanied by the 
vendor’s invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this rental receipts 
and disbursements in detail. 


e BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit A 

The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance Sheet 
Statement marked ‘‘Exhibit A’’. This consists of Cash of $7,942.27, one U. S. 
Government Bond, Series K, number M330 391K value of $1,000, Building 
and Loan Shares valued at $10,000, plus the accumulated interest of 
$1,492.59 to give a total investment value of $11,492.59. The Inventory of 
Office Equipment and Furniture with a value of $7,852.11 was inspected 
by us; the office building valued at $55,000 was paid for completely 
during the fiscal year 1949-50, therefore we are using this same value. Since 
the building is used primarily for the Association’s own use we have not 
charged off any depreciation against the value of the building. We have 
treated any major improvement, renovation or installation to the building 
as keeping it up to its “par value’. 

During the year one of the first floor store spaces of the building was 
completely renovated at considerable cost in order to enhance its rental de- 
sirability. At the close of the year the unpaid balance that is due the 
rental agent for supervising and paying for this work amounted to $3,459.03. 
This will be deducted from the monthly rental receipts during the coming 
year. 

We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued youchers 
for all known obligations of the Association for its operation before 
August 31, 1959 so as to pay all of the accounts by this date. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 

We carefully examined the receipts to see that they were properly 
recorded in the receipts journal. During the year a total of $57,172.70 plus 
outstanding checks cancelled of $18 was received from all sources, this 
plus the cash on hand, September 1, 1958 of $7,156.83 gives a total cash 
of $64,347.53 for the year. The disbuisements for the year amount to 
$56,370.97 and the Executive Secretary presented us six (6) uncollected 
checks amounting to $30 which were charged to the account by the local 
bank as well as bank service charge and intangible tax payments of $4.29 
giving a total disbursements of $56,405.26 leaving a balance of $7,942.27 
in the bank as of August 31, 1959. 


Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATE WITH aie and EXPENDITURES 
Exhibit 

We have prepared this statement to determine how closely the Associa- 
tion has operated on its estimated bu: get. 

We noted that the Budget and Finance Committee followed our suggestion 
of increasing the “Emergency” Account to allow for unforeseen expenses. 
You will note that the Headquarters Building Maintenance was over spent 
by $5,061.83. This was due to the extensive renovation program that was 
earried on during the year. 


Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 
Exhibit D 

It may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore, we have prepared this statement 
to show just what has been done during the years 1956-57, 1957-58 and 
1958-59. 

SCHEDULES 

We have prepared a (1) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Executive 
Secretary’s Account, (2) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Treasurer’s 
Account and (3) Statement of Building Rental Income and Expense. 


GENERAL 

We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
office and the Treasurer’s office in excellent condition. We found the 
receipts and original vouchers properly recorded in the books of the 
Executive Secretary. We also found the checks properly recorded in the 
Treasurer’s book which assisted us greatly in making this audit. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary ; 
Mrs. Della Perry, Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer 
for the cooperation given us while making this audit, and once again we are 
happy to have had this opportunity to serve you. 


Subject to the examination of the records as kept by the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of the opinion that 
the above comments and attached exhibits and schedules present fairly, 
accurately and honestly the operation of the NORTH CAROLINA TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Ine., at Raleigh, North Carolina for the fiscal year of 
September 1, 1958 through August 31, 1959. 


Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Moore, 

Public Accountant 

Staff Member 

J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountant 
701 East First Street 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


EXHIBIT A 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Rale'gh, N. C. 
BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1959 
ASSETS 
Cash (Sehed ule: 2) Svcs e eet acess see eee ee $ 7,942.27 
U. S. Government Bond 
Series! Ko Mss039 UKs Septem 05 dacceeceeeneee eee ; 1,000.00 
Investments : 
Building and Loan Shares: Face Value 
Mutual Buil ing & Loan—Durham,........ $ 8,000.00 
Raleigh Building & Loan_............ .. 2,000.00 
Interest earned to 9/1/58 1,074.09 $11,074.09 





Interest earned during 1958-59 year.. 





418.50 11,492.59 
Furniture & Equipment 








7,852.11 
and. “and Buildingl 2a ee 55,000.00 
TOTAL ASSETS......... $83,286.97 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


LIABILITIES 
NET WORTH 


EXHIBIT B 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on Hand, September 1, 1958 


(per previous Audit Report)........ 
Receipts During Year: 








$ 7,156.83 









Account Payable—Rental Agent...........22.--2.--2-2-:-sceeeseseeeeceee $ 3,459.03 Membership Dues: 
Net Worth Active Members..................... $51,575.00 
Balance, September 1, 1958..............2-...-2.2----- periacePaseseeoross $82,068.23 Retired Members.....................- 12.50 $51,587.50 
Add: al 
Operatin ce UNC OM Carew serene wren wcans ees $56,085.70 Student N. E. A. Dues.......... E 309.00 
Pri ber est- Pha P TCC sos coserecee tase see sean ot wee eecseaeecs 418.5 PIA CeYn GN Gam ub UT Ca Ue e as re ie castes re eee 118.00 
Rental Receipts—Prior to renovation 1,027.25 57,531.45 TEACHERS RECORD: 
see Advertising ............ 1,487.40 
139,599.68 SUDSCHIDEIONS: (Secveesstevoes ese nee 2.50 1,489.90 
Less: 
Oiperacin eye eK pPEN Seer eeeree ece cee scans 56,312.71 NEA 
Renovation Cost — Unpaid....................... 3,459.03 59,771.74 79,827.94 PALO GAGION pees seee ee eee eee 1,500.00 
PRelmM DUFSCIMEN'T, | eases ss eee nee eee eee 918.22 2,418.22 
TOTAL LIABILITIES and NET WORTH...................... $83,286.97 
SS Bide Vico niece ee ee 1,105.00 
Statement of BRL UT NCS Meee ec eee Set a te me ee ae 145.08 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1958—August 31, 1959 


Twe Dozen lips For New Teachers 


By Mrs. Beulah Wright Hill, Morgan School, Charlotte 


Since the classroom teacher is 
the key person in the teaching 
program, the sooner she learns the 
“know-how” with a classroom of 
eager minded pupils, the quicker 
she will be on her way to becoming 
a full fledged teacher in the vast 
army of educators. 

Here are a few tips that make 
up the formula which guarantees 
a successful teaching program: 

1. Have the ability to get a job 
done well by working according to 
plan. 

2. Develop good poise and control 
under pressure of supervision. 
Thorough preparation of work will 
assure this. 

3. Show that you are able to 





A Living Civics Textbook 
(Continued from page 14) 

and opportunities offered by the 
particular occupation. For a period 
of time preceding this week the 
local newspapers carried feature 
art.cles which explained the pur- 
pose of the project and aroused 
student interest. Our students dis- 
cussed these articles and decided 
which exhibits they would visit. 
When Career-O-Rama week arriv- 
ed the students were already pre- 
pared to take full advantage of the 
opportunity being offered. 

Because of the many subjects 
touched upon by civics textbooks 
it is obvious that many details 
which would aid the students 
understanding are of necessity left 
out. This article has attempted to 
show many of these details can be 
spotlighted and concrete examples 
offered by making use of the local 
newspapers. 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


cope with the many varied activi- 
ties that occur daily in the class- 
room. 

4. Let the mannerisms of your 
classroom show signs of good be- 
hav.or patterns. Good discipline 
based on prevention is more to be 
desired than remedial measures. 

5. Exhibit creativity and initia- 
tive in all of your planning. 

6. Do pre-class planning. This 
will give you an ease with which to 
work. Knowing what you are going 
to do and say, gives one a security 
and assurance in any classroom. 


7. Create good teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. This rapport is condu- 
ceive to good learning in all areas. 

8. Develop ingenuity with na- 
turalness and fluency. This will put 
pep in all class activities and will 
insure your growth with experi- 
ence. 

9. Remember that good class- 
room organization is a determining 
factor in stimulating the natural 
responsiveness of pupils. 

10. Make a calm adjustment to 
any given situation. This produces 
a nurturing atmosphere for a group 
of mentally hungry youngsters. 

11. Learn to speak with firm- 
ness when the situation warrants 
it. Weak timid voices have a ten- 
dency to make pupils think the 
teacher is kidding with them. 

12. Wait for quietness a few 
seconds when teaching a restive 
group. If noise and disturbance per- 
sist, tell them you are waiting. 

13. Study pupils’ individual dif- 
ferences. This will make it easier 
to identify pupils’ difficulties. 

14. Appeal to pupils’ better-self 
at all times. They do have one, 


FIFTY-NINE 


Total Receipts During Year 


even if you do have to look hard 
to find it sometimes. 

15. Be generous with your praise 
of the good things that pupils do, 
especially if these things concern 
any group activities. 

16. Use your guide books (text 
manuals) in planning your basal 
work. Educators who prepared 
these manuals are experts in their 
fields. 

17. Do pupil-teacher planning in 
organizing class activities. This 
adds a creative flavor to children’s 
interests. 

18. Let all the planning be long- 
range. This will help you to harness 
the interest of your pupils so that 
guiding them will be a pleasurable 
experience. 

19. Produce new learning experi- 
ences in your classroom every day. 
Use your objectives as beacons to 
guide your pupils to the realm of 
optimum curiosity. Learning, then, 
will burst forth into knowledge. 
The culmination of many activities 
in any classroom has proved this 
EO 

20. Do not be too reluctant to try 
out new ideas. Experimentation 
with different procedures and 
methods paves the way for contin- 
ual growth in both teacher and 
pupils. 

21. Be properly dressed for all 
occasions. Pupils love neatness and 
prettiness in their teacher. They 
will tell you so. Thank them for it. 

22. Try to keep a modulated 
voice at all times although some 
situations call for a voice exempli- 
fying a stronger emphasis. Pupils 
have to be taught the difference 
between light and serious moments. 

23. Insure good teaching by 
guiding your pupils into fruitful 
channels of learning. 

24. Be able to teach pupils how 
to marshal ideas and organize them. 
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(Schedule 2)  ..--.-----cee:s------sceseee--s-tstostincst : 
Outstanding check cancelled... e 


Total Cash During: Years... ccqcseseec-coeserteeeentre=re ‘ 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Elected Officers : 































































Pyesidenb se setscareanen seid 500.00 
Vice President .......... 150.00 
Recording Secretary 2 200.00 
Treasurer  22cc-csheeseese--> 400.00 
Salaried Employees : 
Executive Secretary ...........-..-- 6,300.00 
Internal Relations Secretary 4,600.00 
Secretary-Bookkeeper - 5357.00 
Stenographer .-..... 2,992.00 
Office Expense: 
Stationery & Supplies -............-----------sce-eeecseeeceneceeeer neers 526.87 
POSta ee ences ees a 351.95 
Telephone -. 873.54 
Bank Charges 4.88 
Extra Help ......... 76.00 
Association Dues .. 25.00 
Advertising s----seess--- 25.00 
Insurance—Equipmen 38.71 
Travel: 
Hixecutive | Secret airys cesscceacsceenssesea ene cee re tessa eee ene arene eee 1,403.71 
Others ee eae cee eee ee 596.71 
Committee Expense: 
IEC UTR VG! oekcccceeti sso nO ace eae ee de wes ree da enna ee etna a 314.15 
Legislative -... 398.90 
EN ORM EUEANI ee nrec--casseneeee es 120.90 
Ele tion & Canvassing 162.34 
Resolution) (oc. ---s-seeee 219.93 
Budget & Finance 171.27 
NEA Coordinating 67.31 
Insurance) avec. a 182.12 
COPY) C20 ee hr ser ee er cr cre pees aoa On 573.29 
District Meetings: 
Southeastern 589.32 
Ccastal Plains .. 451.68 
Norcheastern 488.71 
Piecmont ...... 533.81 
Wescern ......... 471.45 
Annual Convention: 
Guest ‘Speakiers ys seecesrescce ae eeeeceeeeraeeneee nesta eens 793.50 
Programs’ amid) Supplies: Fe ceeeseece core eceece ene ee ne agence een een ce 689.16 
Building Rentals ......... 381.00 
@lericaly sacs 147.50 
Entertainment ..... Ee 129.62 
Convention! 1S0Ci ai ieee sere c tetera ee cee ere are een eee aner 317.47 
Divisions, Departments & Sections Expense: 
Classroom ‘Teachers: 
PT OMOUION » cers a eee aoe ee eee 2,831.85 
Elementary Education z 295.42 
Primary Teachers .............- 197.53 
Grammar Grade Teachers ...........-.---.------ 138.64 
Secondary Education ...... 50.43 
English Teachers ................. 357.79 
Foreign Language Teachers . 85.14 
Social Sciences Teachers ............ ee 221.50 
Mathematics & Science Teachers —.......... 244,17 4,422.47 
Specialized Education 
(PN ONROUHON crtenecccsssseeeeee eee eeeeeee eae meee 299.23 
Home Economies  ...............---.------ 206.68 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers - 202.86 
Trades & D. O. Teachers ........ 40.00 
Music Teachers ..............-...------ 284.73 
Health & Physical Ed. Teachers 192.00 
Physical Ed. & Recreation .... 133.00 
Driver Education =2.:-2-2.-.------ 44,50 
Business Education Teachers . 197.60 
Librarians. 9... 77.00 
Guidance Counselors 79.50 
Art. Teachets 4c. ts 227.05 
Industrial Ed. Teachers ..... 25.00 
ImidustrialArsts ieee eee 23 50.00 
Exceptional Children Teachers ............... 50.00 2,109.15 
Administrators and Supervisors 
Promotion Picccsscssoc ees oceans tne estan 295.86 
Supervisors ........ 133.65 
Principals — Promotion 3 75.10 
Elementary Principals ...... 147.39 
High ‘School Principals ieee sess eee 200.00 
High School Athleties -........... 500.00 1,352.00 
Higher Education 
Promotion seen ser 579.18 
Dept. of College Instructors shone 120.79 
Extension Educ. Teachers ........... 10.00 
Student Department .. 699.23 1,409.20 
NEA Service: 
Internal Relations Secretary Travel 1,555.22 
SUD DISS oe as caves ee sacenee- Aer Se ee eet ee ee 290.51 
Publications: 
TEACHERS RECORD: 
Printing 4,996.34 
Postage 147.27 
Supplies 105.96 5,249.57 
Newslettet: © j::scd.ciéeasny- So eee 816.39 
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57,172.70 
18.00 


$64,347.53 


1,250.00 


17,049.00 


1,421.95 


2,000.42 


2,160.21 


2,534.97 


2,458.25 


9,292.82 


1,845.73 


6,065.96 


The 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Administration : 






























































Surety: 
Audit: S.f2iis cocs Socrates eee 300.00 
Bond Premium aa 63.79 363.79 
Taxes: 
Social Security ........ Soto hooeeian 368.24 
State Employment Security 258.50 
Federal Employment, <....02----2 eee 51.55 678.29 1,042.08 
Gifts and Contributions: 
NAACP Educational Fund 
INational ig cccceseeeeescs clea tos-se see eee 1,000.00 
State), 5.55 ees eee ee eee 500.00 1,500.00 
Oxford Orphanage 500.00 
Southern Regional Council -.. 100.00 
American Teachers Association . - 25.00 
Assoe. for Study of Negro Wife (22 iceceecereeeneeerees 25.00 2,150.00 
Representatives to NEA Convention ...................2--:000-+-- 2,900.00 
Building Expense: 
Taxes: 
City oo ee 394.96 
County «26in.c8 he eee 446.47 841.43 
TMSGPANCO a. sccscsjetaescnndan dens kon bereceees estos 1,265.60 2,107.03 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 
Hammocks Beach Corpor 1,000.00 
Total Association Hixpense) ccc-cecc-sesccsssststeteee ee eeree een 56,278.42 
New Equipment, 2.22..0....2.222i. cece es po 92.55 
Total Disbursements—Treasurer’s Office 
(Schedule 2) ccsssscscccscceetlesseccee acest ee tere eee eee eee 56,370.97 
Add: 
Bank Charges and “Bad Checks” 
Charged to Executive Secretary’s 
Account 
(Schedule 1): ctescccscwccccecestessest tee re oe ee 34.29 
Tocal Disbursements: During) Year ese eee eee 56,405.26 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1959 
(Schedule :2)) °s.2..0.6.0-5ens eee ee 7,942.27 
Total» c2do..c.ccscgesenccebehecick-accstsceeeeeehie See $56.347.53 
EXHIBIT C 
Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATE with INCOME and EXPENDITURES 
1958-59 
INCOME Budget Experience Over 
or 
Under 
Membership: Dues: sicccsece- tee $49,000.00 $51,587.50 $ 2,587.50 
Student NBA .............. es 300.00 309.00 9.00 
Gross Rental Income . 6,000.00 5,850.77 (149.23) 
Placement Bureau \ii...2542.e 150.00 118.00 (32.00) 
Advertising TEACHERS RECORD . 1,000.00 1,489.90 489.90 
NEA > Supplement) 2 iis: oeccccee ee ee eee 875.00 1,500.00 625.00 
Reserve and Others: ) 
NEA Reimbursements ).... es .. 6,000.00 918.22) (4,936.70) 
Refundsizsr see pak ee 145.08) 
Totals) « sccixictecpcc eins eet eee $63,325.00 $64,918.47 
Receipts Over Estimate ...............-...0... $ 1,406.53 
EXPENDITURES 
Elected Officers 1,250.00 1,250.00 -00 
Salaried Employees - 17,049.00 17,049.00 -00 
Executive Secretary’s Office 1,025.00 1,421.95 ( 396.95) 
Travel = 1,500.00 2,000.42 ( 500.42) 
Committee Expense 1,600.00 2,160.21 ( 560.21) 
District Meetings ...... 2,500.00 2,534.97 ( 34.97) 
Annual ‘Convention, 22.4:..2455 eee 1,800.00 2,458.25 ( 658.25) 
Divisions, Departments & S Ss paps 10,950.00 9,292.82 1,657.18) 
Internal Relations—NEA Service 1,625.00 1,845.73 ( 220.73) 
Publications 6,800.00 6,065.96 734.04 
Administration—Bond, Audit & Taxes .. 1,075.00 1,042.08 32.92 
Gifts ‘and’ Contributions’ \.s22.. 5. 2,150.00 2,150.00 -00 
Representatives to NEA Convention 2,500.00 2,900.00 ( 400.00) 
Headquarters Building Maintenance .. 6,250.00 10,811.88 (5,061.88) 
Legal¥' Counsel! 242 er ae ee eee 1,000.00 1,000.00 -00 
Emergency & Reserve—Hammocks Beach) 1,000.00) 
New Equipment ) 5,251.00 92.55) 4,124.16 
Bank Charges 34.29) 
Totals - cac..s.-c-sissceessesens «2.y- Se ee ee $68,325.00 $64,610.06 
Expenditures Over Estimate ~............... ($1,285.06) 
EXHIBIT D 
Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 
RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues! iiss nse sete eehs, 506.00 $49,251.00 $51,587.50 
Stuvent NEA Dues ........ ae 205.00 299.00 309.00 
Placement Bureau <2... 127.00 116.00 118.00 
Incernal Relations—NEA Service 2,481.58 1,969.91 2,418.22 
Advertising—TEACHERS RECORD 1,367.93 1,912.64 1,489.90 
Other! Receiptsii2) eee 118.17 26.80 163.08 
Rent — Net ... -00 .00 1,105.00 
Note 5,000.00 -00 -00 
Total) Receiptss During Weare ees 57,805.68 53,575.85 57,190.70 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year ............ 3,674.28 5,792.94 7,156.83 
TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR .............. $61,479.96 $59,368.29 $64,347.53 
DISBURSEMENTS a. 
Hleeted Officers Office 2 memsme tere 1,250.00 1,250.00 1,250.00 
Salaries .............. - 16,490.00 16,489.98  17,0'9.00 
Office Expense 1,014.98 1,124.74 1,421.95 
Travel 999.49 1,149.22 2,000.42 





TEACHERS RECORD 

























Surety—Audit, Bond & Taxes ..... Seo ee 911.12 1,153.75 1,042.08 
PEE RNC EX UROTIS Whose we eee ae occa. ate: . 5,844.81 6,020.90 6,065.96 
Internal Relations—NEA Field Service . 2,165.79 1,716.49 1,845.73 
Committee Expense 1,190.34 1,365.53 2,160.21 
District Meeting Expense 2,408.95 2,174.40 2,584.97 
Annual Convention 1,413.19 1,823.16 2,458.25 
Divisions, Departments and Sections 6,628.08 7,319.96 9,292.82 
NEA Delegates Expense ................... 2,500.00 2,470.00 2,900.00 
Gifts and Contributions 2,160.00 2,175.00 2,150.00 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance 3,443.88 986.25 2,107.03 
Hammocks Beach Corporation .... 1,500.00 3,500.00 1,000.00 
Mis cellamGous =: 25 s-serccescxecceo ceed 236.39 452.08 4.29 
Uncollected checks 30.00 40.00 30.00 
New Equipment ...... -00 -00 92.55 
INO LCME SV INCI G mene ee inces cee be oka ces Sas 5,000.00 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.  ................... 55,687.02 52,211.46 56,405.26 
Gashsonetand Find Of Year -22..2.:.4.:..:2..:.-..-5--: 5,792.94 7,156.83 7,942.27 

Bote cl yeaee eee NOL, 419.90)  Sb9s860.29° 964,347.08 





SCHEDULE 1 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1959 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT: 
















Per Book 
Cash on Hand, September’ 1, 1958 .........2.2:...-....csseeseeeeseesee $ -00 
Receipts During Year oo 57,172.70 
Dic reeuemmee cashing POGUIU I Sor Y CAVE ode occ ashicnnsaeslevsaoesesteneecpcdescaatiet 57,172.70 
Less: 
Ries G Se COMM CAS UT Ol .o oe ovat ecceeenassndacee vcsasteeessontevor=ee $57,138.41 
Bank charges made against Account: 
Ramvadeiee tame. pe nono: ae eee $ 4.29 
Badscheeks, still in’ office ..2..2.--...-ccc-----c- 30.00 84.29 57,172.70 
GASHEGHELLAN Ds August. 81,0 1959) .2..2..0c.cccecececsaeeestveeene 00 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
Scie pain ome Nea eects ae eee ncaa. ea eee oes ht sho ca titec de 2,113.48 
Add: Deposit in transit EN he ee ree ee ae 24.93 
St cy it) ss Ee a acy eee oe he Ns cast acco ee vas vanewexecees oni 138.41 
Less :Outstanding check oe 3£10 2,138.41 
ES LON ELAUNID) AUGUST Si, L959) fo ssct tose verecpeeczcercceuts -00 


SCHEDULE 2 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 


August 31, 1959 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT: 


Per Book 
Cashnom Land. September 1, L968 22.0 occ c ese ceee ane ee $ 7,156.83 
Receipts During Year 
MOLTEN ID) Gam }) Mebane Meee pee eee eae cee cache ee soSe ss. SS ae oct idvenaececesvct $57,172.70 
Outstanding “check cancelled). 22.25... .cc.2.cc-scecessceseseecceeeeeaeonest- 18.00 57,190.70 
Total Cash During Year ......... Se. Meee =e eee 64,347.53 
Disbursements During Year: 
By Treasurer 
(CEST slab Gee 13 ne oes nce cz cece on stdeexccuescce 56,370.97 
By Executive Secretary 
(HxhibiteBeandeschedule 1) 0.2.0 fc-cccesccesectenccveccesss-c 34.29 56,405.26 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1959 
(GSS ck 2 1 tone name es ee oa cn sas cdceuncceeceseste $ 7,942.27 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
Raters hipeNOEUA CO ALOLING | oF. c.o0-ncceeseettencalseteescdearevssocnenessexe 6,682.74 
PN COL CDOSIG MID) SLLATISIGe ecers.cn.csesecessterece tes ceya jose ndae seceues-e 2,138.41 
Ae ea eee arene oe. SME Mars cre) co Ne ctactes ace Sicoceszdi sno: 8,821.15 
Wwessize Outstanding cheeks ........2.2..:---2------:: 31007 15.00 
618 12.50 
646 8.50 
785 170.43 
844 10.00 
5 8.00 
6 5.00 
7 10.00 
8 8.00 
9 5.00 
850 10.00 
1 8.00 
2 5.00 
3 5.00 
4 5.00 
#869 37.66 5 8.00 
870 16.15 6 5.00 
871 25.00 ii 12.55 
872 15.00 865 240.78 
873 31.50 867 381.00 
874 150.00 8 20.81 878.88 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1959 (Exhibit A) ......... $ 7,942.27 


SCHEDULE 3 
Statement of 
RENTAL INCOME and EXPENSE 
September 1, 1958—August 31, 1959 





INCOME 
Rental Receipts for Year ............. Saatiastects ‘ tine $ 5,723.02 
Receipts for Excessive Water .. etree ; 50.00 
1957-58 Rental Income .......... 17.15 
Total Receipts During Year .. 5 5,850.77 


“PM NOT GETTING THE RECORD.” 
O. K. Say so on a post card to the editor. 
Give both old and new addresses. This 
will get it. 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


JOHN P. VOORHEES, Pres. 


FIFTY-NINE 


Less Remittances Made During Year wes 1,105.00 





4,745.77 
EXPENSE 
288.69 
630.00 


Collection Commission ~..... : 
Janitorial Service ................. 
Utilities : 

StS Pee ee 

Water - 

WG eo aeons 








1,787.86 





TAU COMMS UD ILE wera ape cee eee coon ee ee eee eae cree 84.72 

Repairs: 

Labor and Materials _..... : es 3,167.86 
Phimbinge tand, Heating) 0 1,565.09 
Wileebricale -. Aor seesce cucoeneeses ete a 655.49 
Cleaning and Hauling ................ ee 25.09 


5,413.53 8,204.80 


Accounts Payable—Rental oe 
(Exhibit “A) .2.. : e nee : $ 3,459.03 








ASK FOR 100 PER CENT. 
THIS WAY WE MUST SUCCEED. IN YOUR SCHOOL 
ASK FOR 100 PER CENT MEMBERSHIP IN: 


(1) The Local Association 

(2) The N. C. Teachers Association 
(3) The National Education Association 
(4) The American Teachers Association 





Of course she feels 
superior... 

this year her class 
is using 


ENGLISH 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 


Second Edition 


Do you know this won- 
derful Heath series for 
Grades 2-8? 


Have you seen the many 
lively and enjoyable 
learning activities? the 
excellent testing pro- 
gram? the abundant practice work? the variety 
of teaching aids? the gay covers and interesting, 
colorful illustrations? Here is a series to delight 
both you and your pupils. 





ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, Second Edition, 
by Sterling and others, includes Texts, Study- 
books, Guides, Teacher’s Editions of Texts and 
Studybooks. 


D. @. Heath aud Company 


280-282 Spring St. N. W., Atlanta 3 Representative: J. E. Craig 














TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 


~~ 


Dept. 11 








Allied School Equipment Co. 


“Stage Curtain Specialists” 


P. O. BOX 1, DURHAM, N. C. 
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When ACCIDENT or SICKVESS DISABILITY 


@ silences the SCHOOL BELL 

@® closes the TEXTBOOKS 

@® does away with the daily APPLE 3 
ON YOUR DESK 


AND REGULAR PAYCHECKS STOP— 


YOU CAN STILL BE SURE OF READY CASH 


... to help pay living expenses even though you can’t work and earn! 








The extraordinary new 


NOW! 
IN COMER ROAGE Gag ih om 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


exclusively for 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS 


Choose one of 
3 OUTSTANDING PLANS 
@ to meet YOUR coverage needs 
@ to fit YOUR budget 


ENROLLMENT UNDERWAY NOW! 


ALL applicants, including “impaired risks,” will obtain vital protection 
regradless of medical history if 40% of the eligible Members apply before 
the Charter Enrollment Period ends November 30, 1959! 


MAIL YOUR APPLICATION TODAY! 


Underwritten by: Administered by: 
AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY W. L. SMITH INSURANCE COMPANY 
Reading, Pennsylvania 1230 Beatties Ford Rd. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 














..... YOU KNOW! 


Modern Up-To-Date teaching requires a “first class” 
filmstrip program .... You can achieve this goal now 
RN SLCASy 1G Zoe 


24 FILMSTRIPS FREE 
vor may ovtain ere... |  NMMODERNIZE “YOUR” 


filmstrips from our pre-selected 


programs from SVH, EBF, Hye- 
Gate, Popular Science, YAF, I | LV | M p 
and Curriculum full-color strips 


° in our present stock ... with 


the purchase of a New Eastman i 
500 watt filmstrip projector... 
e 


only 
$97.50 











FREE 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
and screen 


Get a new 500 watt filmstrip 
projector with Vinyl cover and 
a 30 x 40 tripod screen 

with the purchase of only 63 
Curriculum Full-Color  film- 


SHPO oo 0 Oumuhy 


$248.85 





E. L. James 


Russell Williams 





EXCHANGE FREE 


Old, Worn, Out-Dated, and 
OVER 40,000 Full-Color filmstrips Dee ge tee ee 
for new Curriculum ‘New 
in our stock. Available for immediate Eastman’ full-color filmstrips— 
regardless of the producer or 
whether or not your strips are 
in black and white or color—- 


delivery. 6 


You may exchange on an equal 
basis ... write for full details. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL & INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
14-20 Glenwood Avenue Raleigh, N. C. 


$$ <P ATT NAO OF 
—> Home Of MASTERCRAFT Sound Systems and MASTERCRAFT Stage Equipment 
Sa eee 


call Mr. Russell Williams or Mr. E. L. James 


SSS ee 


MOST ACCURATE 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 





DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 

room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 
Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text a 

and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it SEO ee ent 
becomes a “‘short course”’ in history in itself. 

Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original 
parchment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, 
realistic look into one of America’s most glorious 
moments. This reproduction is made from the 
same original plates as were used to produce 
those on display in Independence Hall and 
the Library of Congress. It is available 
through special arrangements made by... 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 


ee eee SS 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. 


Please send me_______ copy (copies) of the Declaration of Independence. | enclose 


$____—C*7. ($1 per copy...no stamps, please.) 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





Offer good while supply lasts K-5 


E ZONE STATE 


— en ee ee ee ee er ee es eee eee ee 
COPYRIGHT 1959, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





NORTH 


T THE SOUTHEAST 
EGIONAL CONFER- 
NCE OF THE NEA 
EPARTMENTOF 
LASSROOM TEACH- 
RS IN WASHINGTON, 
OV. 7-9. 


IRS. BESSIE H.ALLEN 
ND MRS. NELLE A. 
OLEY, NCACT DiIs- 
RICT DIRECTORS; 
ICHARD D. BATCH- 
LDER, NEA DCT 
RESIDENT; AN D 
RS. ELIZABETH D. 
OONTZ, PRESIDENT 


CACT. 
See Page 11 


e 
NCTA 
IN ACTION 
¢ 


URRY COUNTY UNIT 
CTA AND SURRY CO. 
SSOCIATION OF 
LASSROOM TEACH- 
RS IN JOINT SESSION 
ITH THE EXECU- 
[VE SECRETARY OF 
CTA. 

See Page 11 





NEXT MEBRTING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALBIGH, N. C. 
APRIL 
7th, Sth, and 
9th, 1960 


CAROLINA oe 





Official Publication of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 10.300 JANUARY, 1960 


Si Soe economia alpen 








CONSOLIDATE YOUR ORDERS 





Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment from us will 
save you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your address 
against the cost of transportation from several different points of shipment 
of much greater distance. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


96 Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


If it’s used in North Carolina—We have it! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused 
with us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 
and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Miffin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Save Time! 
by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FORTY-NINE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 


We pledge to you school teachers and school 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


Save Money! 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, Ine. 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


choot Fook Lp 
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ee Py 2-332] 


Music Publishing Holding Corp. 


Foresman and Co. 


administrators of North Carolina 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Inc. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


Save Office Detail! 
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Community Resources In Quality Education 


By Mrs. Manie T. Geer, 3rd Grade, C. C. Spaulding School, Durham, N. C. 





A is aad 
Mrs. Geer 


Madam Chairman, Platform 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
feel like hanging out a sign in front 
of me up here. A sign exactly like 
_ the one I saw in the police captain’s 
office last week, when I took my 
class down there for a visit. It said, 
in bold faced type: “Please do not 
ask for information. For, if we 
knew anything, we would not be 
here.” 

I am to speak to you on the above 
topic from the stand point of what 
I have done in my classroom this 
year. Our first unit of work was 
Community Helpers. The children 
defined the terms as follows — A 
community is a _ neighborhood. 
Helpers are those who make things 
better. After listing our many com- 
munity helpers, we chose those 
kinds of people that we wanted to 
visit our room to tell us about their 
work. In the order in which the 
children preferred them, they were: 
policeman, nurse, doctor, lawyer, 
fireman, postman, farmer, teacher 
and minister. Of course we had to 
accept them at their convenience 
because they were busy people. 

As we prepared to receive our 
first visitor, we considered three 
things: (1) Know how to introduce 
a speaker. Why was this impor- 
tant? If the speaker was a parent 

* Delivered at the Piedmont District Teachers’ 


Association December 11, 1959 at A. & T. 
College, Greensboro, N. C. (Primary Section) 


LS) 


of our room, his child introduced 
him. Examples. Billy’s father was a 
lawyer ; he introduced him. Garcia’s 
mother was a nurse; he introduced 
her. Harry’s aunt was a teacher; 
he introduced her. Each parent 
was delighted to be introduced by 
his child. (2) Listen to the kind 
of work the speaker tells about. 
(3) Listen for new words used by 
the speaker. 

At this point we made a diction- 
ary. Each child was shown how to 
make the dictionary putting only 
one letter on top edge of a page. 
This activity served many pur- 
poses. They recorded new words in 
it and learned to make and use a 
dictionary all at the same time. 
These words were to be used in 
later activities. 

Writing invitations and thank 
you notes were live work. The 
people to whom we were writing 
were real. It made our aim come to 
life. The class voted to send the 
best looking notes. 

Whenever our visitor left, his 
work was discussed through a ques- 
tion and answer period. The teacher 
wrote the new words on the board 
as the children called them. These 
words were put in the dictionaries. 
All ‘A’ words were put on ‘A’ page 
and continued throughout the en- 
tire list. Those few children who 
found difficulty, were given extra 
help. 

Children learn to schedule speak- 
ers so that no two visitors came 
at the same time. To provide addi- 
tional interest, the teacher made 
pictures—black and white; colored 
and movies. All speakers were pho- 
tographed with the children in- 
cluded. 

Other Activities 

Graph. We decided to make a 
study of other classes on our floor. 
The committee that went to all 
eight rooms, wrote their report on 
the board. As the teacher drew the 
graph on the board, the children 
copied it on paper. All of the com- 
mittee’s finding was used in the 
graph. Each child understood his 
work. Two weeks later, a new child 
was enrolled in our room. Gretchen 


The 


came to the desk to say that our 
graph needed to be changed. She 
stated that we need to “push up one 
point”. 

Thermometer. Because the nurse 
used a thermometer the class wan- 
ted to learn to read a thermometer. 
In this connection they learned the 
story of the first thermometer made 
by Gabriel D. Fahrenheit. We de- 
cided to try this experiment to see 
if the mercury would stand at 32 
degrees for freezing and 212 for 
boiling. The children brought ice 
cubes, pans, bowls and hot plate. 
Their experience was very reward- 
ing. 

Roman Numerals. One day a boy 
announced that while down town 
with his mother, he saw a building 
with Roman numerals. This was 
our cue to begin the study of Ro- 
man numerals. Because a child in- 
troduced the study, it seemed to be 
our best year in teaching Roman 
numerals. At our chapel program, 
our third grade class recited Roman 
numerals from one to a hundred. 
Then beginning with one hundred, 
they went to a thousand. Most of 
them can write the same. 

Church. It was discovered that 
all of our children attend some 
church. So we became interested 
in which ones they preferred. We 
discovered that there were fourteen 
churches and four denominations 
represented in our room. The chil- 
dren wanted to know which church 
was the oldest. That led us a little 
farther into a very limited survey. 
Our questionnaire had the follow- 
ing: Name of church, name of pas- 
tor, date of organization, estimated 
number of members, estimated 
number of children. According to 
data collected, the oldest church 
was founded in 1866 and the young- 
est church was in 19382. 

We obtained our data from the 
pastors through telephone calls and 
notes. A frieze was made and hung 
across the blackboard. It was 
folded into 14 sections. Each sec- 
tion carried the name of a church 
with its pastor and children who at- 
tended that particular church. Chil- 
dren brought their church bulletins 
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and pinned them in place. The freize 
carried pictures of the pastors and 
churches. With the added data, we 
had to make a booklet. The high 
school art teacher made the back. 


To use the new words in the 
dictionary, we made word cards and 
charts on the subjects: homonyms, 
synonyms, blends-vowels and con- 
sonants, antonyms, base words, 
rhymining words, suffixes and pre- 
fixes. Each child made his own 
chart and learned it. 


Bulletin board. Our bulletin board 
was labeled “Little Community 
Helpers’. All of our pictures—black 
and white and colored were placed 
on this bulletin board. It made a 
beautiful display for the children 
and their parents. Each child was 
represented at least twice. 

With these activities under com- 
mand, we made a few trips to see 
some resource people on duty. We 
visited the following places: 

1. Police station. When the police- 
man, at the door, asked if we had 
any question, little Johnny raised 
his hand and asked timidly? “May 
I see my brother?” ‘Where is he’? 
responded the officer. ‘““He’s in jail”, 
retorted Johnny. I hastily told the 
kind officer that Johnny did not 
know what he was saying. Back at 
school Johnny corrected me. The 
children saw the radio room. There 
they noticed a machine that con- 
tacted patrol cars on the streets. 
They were shown special guns, a 
jail cell and the dark room. 

2. Courtroom. They saw the judge 
and a lawyer. This was done from 
the door. 

3. Fire station. The important 
thing there was the ladder truck. 
The fireman, explained how they 
used this long ladder to reach five 
stories up to reach patients in hos- 
pitals. They put a canvas on the 
ladder so the patients can slide 
down. 

4. Post Office. They saw the dif- 
ferent windows; saw men assorting 
mail and trucks. 

5. City library. They saw new 
books and noticed the quietness. 

6. The Bank. Everyone went in- 
side the vault where money was 
kept. One boy exclaimed: ‘They 
have real money in there.” 

Appreciation. The children now 
see fire boxes on street corners. 
They know policemen as friends. 
NINETEEN 
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Follow Up Study Of Graduates In Science 


Teaching Curriculum-Summary Of Findings 
By Dr. J. L. Stewart, Biology Dept., N. C. College, Durham, N. C. 


There were 230 graduates who 
took the course in Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Science in 
Secondary Schools during the ten- 
year period 1947 to 1957. 

The questionnaire was sent to 
230, and returns were received 
from 100 of the graduates. 

The undergraduate major-sub- 
ject areas of the 100 were biology 
75, chemistry 10, health education 
8, general science 4, physics one, 
physical education one, and social 
science one. 





They better understand doctors, 
nurses and other helpers. They see 
ratings of “A, B, or C” in eating 
places. Because they saw a police- 
man make fingerprints in the 
classroom, they understand finger- 
printing. 

Evaluation. We checked Yes to 
the following: 

1. Were the objectives realized? 

2. Was there pupil interest ? 

3. Was there sufficient pupil par- 

ticipation ? 

4. Was attention given to indivi- 

dual need? 

5. Were lesson situations enjoy- 

able for all concerned ? 

6. Was the material adapted to 

the ability of the group? 

7. Was there opportunity for 

pupil planning? 

As for our future plans, the Jr. 
High School principal will visit our 
class and tell us about the stars. 
And when we study the unit on 
China, we will call on Duke Univer- 
sity for the services of some 
Chinese students. We approached 
this unit going from the known— 
the children’s parents and friends— 
(lawyer, nurse, teacher) to the un- 
known. Step by step many new 
avenues of learning unfolded at 
their finger tips. 


Heaven is not reached by a sngle 
bound; 

But we build the ladder by which 
we rise; 

From the lowly earth to the vaul- 
ted skies; 

And we mount its summit round 
by round. 


SIXTY 


There were 76 of the 100 gradu- 
ates who took graduate training. 
Advanced degrees were received by 
34, including 4 Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degrees. 

Of the 76 who received certifi- 
cates from the North Carolina 
State Department of Education, 74 
were for high school, and two were 
for elementary school. There were 
24 who did not indicate having re- 
ceived certificates. 

There were 60 of the 100 who had 
taught one or more science sub- 
jects. Sixty-five of the graduates 
had taught in one capacity or an- 
other in 90 different schools and 
colleges, including 53 in North 
Carolina. The average number of 
years of experience of those who 
had held jobs teaching was 5.8. 
The names of 30 different science 
subjects were listed as having been 
taught at one time or another by 
the graduates with science teach- 
ing experience. There were 39 of 
the graduates who had taught one 
or more subjects other than science. 
Thirty-six worked at other jobs 
concurrently with teaching or dur- 
ing vacations. Forty-six had main 
occupations other than teaching. 


In biology, the average per cent 
of those who took the various 
courses during the ten-year period 
to indicate that they took about 
the right amount was 50.5. The 
average per cent to indicate that 
they should have taken more was 
48.2. Seventy-five of the graduates 
majored in biology, and ten minor- 
ed in biology. 

There were 16 or 22.5% of the 71 
who took chemistry to indicate that 
they took about the right amount, 
and 55 or 77.4% to indicate that 
they should have taken more. Ten 
of the graduates majored in chem- 
istry, and eleven minored in chem- 
istry. 

There were 14 or 31.8% of the 44 
who took physics to indicate that 
they took about the right amount, 
and 29 or 65.9% indicated that 
they should have taken more. One 
of the graduates majored in phy- 
sics, and none minored in physics. 
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There were 25 or 30.5% of the 82 
graduates who took mathematics 
to indicate that they took about 
the right amount, 56 or 68.3% to 
indicate that they should have 
taken more, and one or 1.2% to 
indicate that he should have taken 
less. None of the graduates majored 
in mathematics, but eleven of them 
minored in mathematics. 


In reference to the changes the 
graduates would make in content 
and instructional procedures in the 
science courses which they took at 
North Carolina College, there were 
53 responses. Fourteen or 26.4% 
concerned content or subject mat- 
ter. While suggestions were made 
on astronomy, endocrinology, hu- 
man physiology, physics, general 
science, botany and other subjects, 
chemistry was mentioned most. 
One graduate, a biology major, 
stated that “General chemistry 
should be required and not left to 
the descretion of the students 
whose orientation is too shallow to 
be wholly “self directive’. Fifteen 
or 28.3% of the responses concern- 
ed instructional procedures. Out- 
‘standing among these were more 
student participation and more de- 
monstrations. Sixteen or 30.1% con- 
cerned laboratory work. Predomin- 
antly outstanding in this category 
was more laboratory work. One re- 
sponse concerned more guidance, 
and seven of the responses concern- 
ed the adequacy of the science 
courses at N. C. C. 


In reference to the changes which 
the graduates would make in the 
methods course in science, there 
were 96 responses. Ten or 11.6% 
concerned the use of more demon- 
strations in teaching the methods 
course. Of the various suggestions, 
perhaps the one of most significance 
was “That the methods course 
would be more helpful if more de- 
monstrations of actual teaching 
procedures on the secondary level 
were given.” Thirty or 34.8% con- 
cerned experiments, reports, lec- 
ture-demonstrations, scientific prin- 
ciples, exhibits, research papers, 
group participation, practice teach- 
ings, student expression, construc- 
tive criticisms, individual research 
and other procedures. Some of the 
graduates advocated that the 
course be made more practical, 
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while still others advocated more 
laboratory as well as the use of 
audio-visual materials. Fifteen or 
17.4% of the responses concerned 
a clearly defined outline of the 
course, high school textbooks, sci- 
ence workshops, field trips, science 
in general, objectives, laboratory 
manuals, methods in special areas 
of science and science workbooks. 
One graduate related that “There 
are too many methods and proced- 
ures being formulated and concoc- 
ted.” This is in contrast to the 
thinking of those who advocated 
more methods and procedures. The 
central thought of 7 or 8.1% of the 
responses concerned lesson plan- 
ning in the methods course. Typical 
of these responses was the one that 
stated that ‘“‘There should be more 
lesson planning, more practical 
work i. e. more chance to conduct 
classes in college.” There were 24 
or 27.9% of the responses that 
concerned “no changes” and the 
adequacy of the course in methods. 

In reference to the classroom 
procedures which the graduates 
found to be most effective in teach- 
ing science, there were 56 respon- 
ses. Twenty-four or 42.8% of the 
responses concerned the discussion 
technique in one form or another 
and frequently in combination with 
other procedures, 12 or 21.4% con- 
cerned the demonstration, 7 or 10.- 
7% concerned projects, 10 or 17.8% 
concerned other procedures, Three 
of the responses dealt with the ex- 
perience of student teaching being 
too limited. 


In reference to the techniques 
which the graduates found to be 
most effective in motivating stu- 
dents to learn science, there were 
54 responses. Two or 3.7% of the 
responses concerned success and 
hard work, 11 or 20.3% involved 
the environment in one way or an- 
other, 18 or 24%, either directly 
or indirectly, involved student par- 
ticipation, dor. 27 Zee ot etheure- 
sponses concerned other techniques 
such as frequent examinations, 
current scientific achievements, 
field trips, experiments, laboratory 
work, audio-visual alids, problem 
solving and guidance. 

In reference to what the gradu- 
ates would do to improve the pre- 
paration of students for student 
teaching in science, there were 60 
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responses. Fifteen or 25% con- 
cerned the qualifications of the sci- 
ence student teachers. While there 
were wide ranges of views, one 
graduate would do rigid screening 
of the students prior to admitting 
them into the field; a harsh brutal 
screening. Six or 10% involved 
a knowledge of the high school stu- 
dents and high school situations, 5 
or 8.3% concerned the idea of a 
longer student-teaching period, 24 
or 40% concerned experiences with 
various other procedures, 5 or 8.3% 
concerned the training of student 
teachers of science for conducting 
more effective laboratory activities, 
2 or 3.38% concerned job opportuni- 
ties, 3 or 5% of the responses con- 
cerned the adequacy of the prepara- 
tion of the students at North Caro- 
lina College for the experience of 
student teaching in science. 


Throughout the report, many dif- 
ferent teaching procedures are lis- 
ted. No one can reasonably hope 
to make use of all of the individual 
procedures which different teachers 
have found practicable. Each suc- 
cessful teacher has his or her own 
ways of using a great variety of 
procedures, methods and_ techni- 
ques. One needs only to observe 
“TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCI- 
ENCE” by Morholt, Joseph and 
Brandwein to realize how numerous 
the possibilities are for the use of 
many different procedures. 


PROPOSALS FOR 
AMENDING NCTA 
CONSTITUTION 


Submitted by Mr. L. M. Hatton, 
Prin. Carver Elementary School, 
Vance County. 


Article [V—Executive Committee 
Section I There shall be an Exe- 
cutive Committee composed of the 
following: The president of the 
Association, the vice president, the 
recording secretary, the treasurer, 
the president of each of the district 
associations, any N. E. A. Directors 
for North Carolina who hold mem- 
bership in the association, and two 
persons from and elected by each 
of the respective districts at the 
time of their annual meetings. The 
members elected by each district 
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shall serve for three year terms so 
staggered that one will be elected 
each year by each district at its an- 
nual meeting. 


The term of membership on the 
Executive Committee shall be as 
described in Article III, section 4, 
except that each president shall 
remain a member of the Executive 
Committee for two consecutive 
years immediately following the 
expiration of his term as president 
of the Association. The recording 
secretary and treasurer shall be 
elected to serve for two-year terms. 


A person may be re-elected to 
membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee to succeed himself for as 
many terms as the Association may 
see fit to re-elect him. 

Article [X—The Election Commit- 
tee 


Section 2—The committee on elec- 
tions shalil be composed of two per- 
sons from and elected by each of 
the respective districts at the time 
of their annual district meetings. 
In the event that any elected mem- 
ber of this committee become inca- 
pacitated or disqualified, for any 
reason whatsoever, the president of 
the Association, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, shall 
appoint a person to fill the vacancy 
thus created. Provided that the ap- 
pointee must come from the district 
in which the vacancy occurred. 





Submitted by Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Koontz, President N. C. Assn. of 
Classroom Teachers. 

TO: Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive 

Secretary, N. C. T. A. 

RE: Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion 

Whereas, the North Carolina 
Association of Classroom Teachers 
is primarily concerned with the 
promotion and support of the NC- 
TA and the development of in- 
formed membership among class- 
room teachers for greater partici- 
cipation and leadership and 

Whereas, this can be effected 
only through an intimate know- 
ledge of the operation, plans, and 
policies of the NCTA, 

We, the NCACT, propose the 
following amendments to Section 
I of Article IV to be inserted after 
the words “president of each of 
the district associations” thus: . . 
NINETEEN 
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Western District 
Local Enters National 
Local Project Rec- 
ognition Program 


By Mrs. Bessie Harrod Allen, 
Western District Director NCACT 


The Association of Classroom 
Teachers of the Western District 
is proud of its Winston-Salem local 
for taking part in the Local Project 
Recognition Program sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers in cooperation with the 
State Organizations of Classroom 
Teachers. 

The objectives of the program 
are: 

1. To provide more direct aven- 
ues of communication and co- 
operation for classroom teach- 
ers in their local, state, region- 
al and national activities. 

2. To encourage the setting up of 
definite objectives by local as- 
sociations. 

3. To provide local associations 
with an exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas for activities. 

A project may be entered under 
the following classifications: 

1. Improvement of Professional 

Status. 

2. Special Services to Members. 

3. Improvement of Instruction. 

4, Public Relations. 

The Winston-Salem project en- 
titled “Utilization of Teacher Time” 
falls under Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. The local association chose 
this as its project for the year 1959- 

(Continued on page 6) 


associations, the president of the 
North Carolina Association of 
Classroom Teachers, any NEA 
Directors, etc; and to be inserted 
after the sentence “The recording 
secretary and the ... for two-year 
terms.” Thus: The NCACT pres?- 
dent shall be a member during the 
regular term of office and in the 
event of a vacancy, the appointed 
officer shall become a_ regular 
member for the expiration of the 
term. “The nine other .. ., etc. 
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TIME 10 TEACH 


By Mrs. Edna C. Richards, 
Executive Secretary NCACT 


To propel our program for the 
year, we have chosen as our 1959- 
60 theme ‘‘Time To Teach”. The 
Association of Classroom Teachers 
believes that this theme has the 
driving power which will focus the 
attention of the profession and the 
public alike on the serious problem 
of teacher time. With more and 
more to be taught in this increas- 
ingly complex world, with more and 
more demands being made on the 
teacher, he must be allowed to util- 
ize his time more effectively if he 
is to accomplish his task. 

There is a popular misconception 
that teaching is a part-time profes- 
sion. This is far from the truth, and 
as classroom teachers we have a 
responsibility to dispel this notion. 
A teacher’s day consists not only 
of time spent with his students in 
the classroom, it must include Time 
For Preparation, Time For Teach- 
ing, Time For Evaluation, Time For 
Consultation, and Time For The 
Profession. 

1. By Time For Preparation, I do 
not mean only that part of the 
teacher’s day spent in immediate 
preparation or the day ahead. I 
mean also preparation in a broader 
sense. The lessons to be prepared, 
the materials to gather, the papers 
to correct: These are the self-evi- 
dent parts of preparation. But what 
are the outside activities in which 
the teacher should be involved 
which, because of their nature, 
make him better prepared to teach ? 
What books does the teacher read? 
What plays does the teacher see? 
What travel has the teacher ex- 
perienced? These take time (and, 
I hasten to add, money too), but 
time spent on these activities is 
time spent in preparation and 
should be so recognized. 

2. Secondly, we consider Time 
For Teaching. By this statement |] 
mean the time the teacher actually 
spends in the classroom, that time 

(Continued on page 6) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT LOCAL 
ENTERS 


(Continued from page 5) 
1960 at its initial meeting in Octo- 
ber. 

The first step was carried out at 
the meeting of the Association of 
Classroom Teachers of the Western 
District. At this time the associa- 
tion provided stage decorations in 
keeping with the theme “Time To 
Teach’. Here the group displayed 
a large clock. In place of the num- 
bers were statements of things 
which take away from teaching 
time in the classroom, such as: 
Fund Raising, Records, Class loads 
and Non-Teaching Duties. This was 
done to publicize and awaken inter- 
est throughout the district. 

The second step was the presen- 
tation of a panel on “Utilization of 
Teacher Time” on December 9, 1959 
in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
at Diggs Elementary School. Parti- 
cipants on the panel and their topics 
were: 

Moderator—Mr. Hudson Barks- 
dale of Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, member of the Advisory Coun- 
‘cil of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and a member 
of an NEA study group on “‘Utiliza- 
tion of Teacher Time’’. 

Mrs. Manderline Scales, Spanish 
teacher at Atkins High School, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
“Why Should The Profession be 
Concerned About the Effective Use 
of Teacher Time?” 

Dr. William Self, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Winston-Salem City 
Schools, “What are the Factors 
Which Make for Effective Utiliza- 
tion of Times?” 

Miss Lula Summerville, Hlemen- 
tary Supervisor, Winston-Salem 
City Schools, “What Can Classroom 
Teachers Do to Make Effective Use 
of Time?” 

Mr. Togo West, Assistant Princi- 
pal, Atkins High School, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, “What can 
Administrators do to Help Make 
Classroom Teachers Make Effective 
Use of Time?” 

Mr. C. J. Barber, President, 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, “What Can Professional Or- 
ganizations Do To Help Classroom 
Teachers Make Effective Use of 
Time?” 
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Some very good points were 
brought out by the panel; they 
were: 

This problem must be solved for 
the education of children, improve- 
ment of professional standards and 
interpretation of education to the 
public. 

Several hinderances to effective 
use of time were mentioned, such 
as non-teaching duties (running 
stencils when it could be done by 
someone else), publicizing a cam- 
paign, unnecessary paper work. 

We were told to be careful plan- 
ners, seek professional growth, use 
effectively the basic tools of teach- 
ing and make periodic self-evalua- 
tion. 

Administrators were told to 
show evidence of professional lead- 
ership and to be dynamic and demo- 
cratic in administrative work. 

Professional organizations were 
told to awaken the teachers’ inter- 
est in seeking a solution. 

A question and answer forum 
followed the panel discussion. One 
of the leading questions was: “How 
can we best transfer our findings 
or solutions on this problem so that 
others may benefit from them ?” 


Miss Arthalia Bordeau, a student 
at Winston-Salem Teachers College 
and National Secretary of the Stu- 
dent NEA, read the “Psalm of a 
Good Teacher”’. 

Mrs. Edna Richards, Executive 
Secretary of the NCTA—Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, intro- 
duced the moderator. 

Further plans to be carried out 
before presenting the project to the 
State Association are: 

1. Building workshops 

teachers 

2. Presentation of an original 
one-act play written by Mrs. 
Glennie Miller Hall, Local NC- 
TA President. 

3. Promotion of a Discussion a- 
mong principals on the prob- 
lem. 

4. Culmination of the project 
will be held at the Annual 
Banquet at which time a na- 
tionally known’ speaker is 
scheduled to speak on “Utili- 
zation of Teacher Time’’. 

The project must show evidence 
that the problem has been solved to 
some degree or is in the process of 
being solved before it can be pre- 
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sented to the state. The local as- 
sociation plans to have this evidence 
by the time of state meeting. 

The project has to pass the care- 
ful examination by the State and 
Regional organizations of Class- 
room Teachers before it can be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA. 


The Western District wishes the 
Winston-Salem chapter much suc- 
cess in its Local Project Recogni- 
tion Program. Mr. W. J. Earl is 
President of the Winston-Salem 
Association of Classroom Teachers. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
which the student and the teacher 
share. I would have the teacher 
ask himself, as he evaluates his 
teaching time, “Is there anything | 
that I do in the classroom that I 
could do as effectively at some cther 
time? Is there anything that I have 
my students do that they could do 
as well without my presence?” A 
careful evaluation of student and 
teacher activities will make us a- 
ware of what we do, so that we will 
do, when we are together, those 
things which we cannot do as well 
when we are apart. 


3. The third phase is Time For 
Evaluation. The NEA Department 
of Classroom teachers has stated in 
its resolutions that evaluation is 
“The continuous process by which 
individuals or groups cooperatively 
make choices and come to decisions 
in planning for the improvement 
of instruction.” 

If classroom teachers are to im- 
prove the services we offer and the 
quality of the instruction we pro- 
vide, then we must have time to 
evaluate ourselves and our class- 
room performance. This is, or 
should be, a built-in phase of the 
teaching process. If it is not, class- 
room teachers find themselves in a 
bird-cage repetition of what they 
have done before. We must not do 
this year what we did last year just 
because we did it last year. We 
must have time to stand back and 
evaluate our work. We must have 
time to consult with colleagues, 
Supervisors and administrators to 
the end that the teaching proces- 
ses we are using can constantly 
change, if need be, to meet the 
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needs of our students. If we do not 
have this time and fail to do the 
evaluation, we will continue to live 
with our errors and not even know 
that we have erred. Time for eval- 
uation is the lifeblood of profes- 
sional progress and must be planned 
for and allowed. 


4, Evaluation leads us to the 
fourth phase of Time To Teach— 
Time For Consultation. Time for 
consultation is essential. The pro- 
cess is a cooperative one. No one 
person can do the job. Consultation 
with the individual student, with 
his parents, with colleagues, with 
guidance counselors and other spe- 
cialists in the school, and consulta- 
tion of the records that the school 
has on the students. 


Must each teacher start from 
scratch to learn about each child? 
Can we not find ways of letting 
each teacher build on the knowledge 
gleaned by others? Unless time for 
consultation is a built-in part of the 
progress, unless this phase of 
teaching is considered important 
enough to be an integral part of the 
teacher’s day, then we cannot reap 
the harvest consultation will bring. 


5. The final and last phase I 
would like for us to consider is 
Time For The Profession. Teachers, 
I believe, have a special obligation 
to accept their professional respon- 
sibility, but do all teachers accept 
this obligation of their profession? 
I am forced to say “No’’. The voice 
of the profession is not what it 
could be, indeed what it must, if we 
are to solve the problems I have 
raised. 


The voice of the profession must 
be strong. It must be understood in 
the household and legislative halls 
through organization. 


It can be strong only if teachers 
assume their responsibility and 
give time to their profession. A 
profession is something to be proud 
of. When one million teachers in the 
United States accept this role, then 
our theme, “Time To Teach,” will 
be realized. 


I hope that the old year, 1959, 
has been a successful one and that 
the New Year, 1960, will be a happy 
and most prosperous one. 
JANUARY, 


Our NINETEEN 


Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Promotion Committee 
Reports 


By Mrs. Virginia K. Newell, State 
Chairman* 


Your state Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lowship Promotion Committee met 
in Raleigh, N. C. in the early fall 
and made organizational plans for 
promoting the campaign in our 
state as well as set a state quota 
of $2,875. A large percentage of 
this quota should be realized by the 
sale of Hilda Maehling shares 
@ $1.00. 

It was decided at the initial meet- 
ing that the following members of 
the committee serve as district 
chairmen: 

Mrs. Evelynne Maxwell—South- 
western district, 1712 Washington 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. Grace Whitted—Piedmont 
district, 321 S. Melville St., Gra- 
ham, N. C. 

Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw—Coastal 
Plains district, P. O. Box 282, Bur- 
gaw, N.C. 

Mrs. Edythe Tweedy—Northeas- 
tern district, 625 Atlantic Ave., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Mr. William Earl—Western dis- 
trict,- 1846 E. 5th St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. Minnie B. Lucas—Southeas- 
Termedistricu. by O. boxe (11, 5aint 
Paulsen? C: 

Each district chairman will issue 
and promote the sale of Hilda Mae- 
hling shares to teachers, principals, 
and interested citizens in his or her 
district and will in turn report to 
the state chairman. Mrs. Edna 
Richards, our Executive Secretary, 
is our bonded treasurer for the 
fund. 

The Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Campaign will end January 1, 1961, 
but the committee felt that much 
effort should be made to realize a 
large percentage of the state goal 
by our annual meeting in Raleigh, 
INGE Aprils (3060; 

The committee agreed to have 
two progress report releases prior 
to the Annual meeting. During the 


* Those who wish to contact Mrs. Newell direct 
should write her at 1211 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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annual meeting each district chair- 
man will have a mimeographed 
listing of contributions from each 
local ACT and NCTA unit to be 
given to each delegate. 

With the help of the National 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
and Mrs. Richards, a letter has been 
sent to each local unit of the NCTA 
concerning the Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lowship Fund. Each unit is asked 
to select a local Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship promotion committee as 
early as possible. The district chair- 
man will work through this com- 
mittee for a more effective cam- 
paign. The local chairman selected 
should contact the district chair- 
man as the names and addresses 
appear above. 

Complying with the wishes of the 
committee the first progress report 
appears as follows: 

Mrs. Edythe Tweedy—Northeas- 


tern—$24.00. 

Mrs. Grace Whitted—Piedmont 
= $132.00: 

Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw—Coastal 


Plains—$10.00. 

Mrs. Minnie B. Lucas—South- 
eastern—$36.00. 

Mrs. Evelynne Maxwell—South- 
western—(No report). 

Mr. William Earl — Western — 
(Will report in March). 

This makes a total of $202.00, 
which is approximately 7% of our 
goal. Will you help your district 
realize the quota of $475.00 per 
district. Have you bought your 
share? 


Special Features Of A 


Classroom Teacher Local 


INFORMATION RELEASE FROM 
N.C. T. A. HEADQUARTERS 


Based on a Historical Survey 
of Classroom Teacher Organi- 
zation in North Carolina 

I. Teachnically in NCTA the 

Classroom Teacher local is a depart- 
ment of the all-inclusive local as- 
sociation. 

(a) Its activities supplement the 
program of the all-inclusive 
local association. 

(b) Its objectives embrace more 
responsibilities of Classroom 
Teachers for carrying out 


(Continued on page 10) 
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PATTERNS FOR PROGRESS 


Over the past decade our state professional organi- 
zation has laid out some patterns of organization 
and operation which have led to noticeable progress 
in many areas. We might say that the 50’s were an 
era of growth, both in numbers and activities for 
NCTA. A look backward into the 40’s might be in 
order to gain perspective. 


Our first delegate assembly met in 1950 and our 
first balloting in local units, so that all members 
voted to elect NCTA officers, took place in 1951. It 
was in 1951 that delegates to the NEA Convention 
were financed by the state association for the first 
time, although credentials from local associations 
had to be used, because we had no state association 
affiliation with NEA at the time. These 1951 NCTA 
NEA delegates had a commission to work out a 
pattern for state association affiliation with NEA. 
So successful were they that in 1952 we had a quota 
of NCTA NEA state delegates in the Detroit NEA 
Convention. Thus were set 3 patterns for progress 
under a single administration of a NCTA President. 


Concurrently with these patterns, others were 
evolving in a less dramatic manner. Districts became 
more and more a part of the state association. They 
initiated and implemented nomination and election 
of NCTA officers. With increased appropriations 
they began to produce better professional programs 
and to serve as bases of leadership training for local 
association officers. The four divisions of NCTA 
became a reality early in the 50’s! Higher Education 
developed our SNEA out of which a national presi- 
dent of the student professional organization was 
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elected, who served with distinction. Our Division 
of Classroom Teachers processed national and region- 
al affiliation and grew, by the end of the decade, into 
a fledgling North Carolina Association of Classroom 
Teachers whose future should be a bright one. 


This editorial cannot recall the whole story, but we 
wish to remind that we looked for and achieved 
progress through new patterns of operation in the 
50’s and to point out that we have much to achieve 
under these patterns which have proved to be quite 
workable and full of promise for the future. Let us 
not be weary with well doing. 


THE PAST DECADE—GAINS AND LOSSES 


Outstanding gains in the period 1950-1960 were 
many. Membership increased from the order of 
6,000 to the order of 10,000. NEA members increased 
from the order of a scattered and unorganized 2,000 
to the order of an organized 8,000. Our professional 
activities were stepped up from participation in 21 
Departments and Sections to 38 organized interest 
groups, 4 Divisions, 21 Departments and 13 Sections 
of some departments. Currently all except three of 
these 38 groups are active. Two of the original 4 
districts have divided to make possible accommoda- 
tion of all teachers in the district at district meetings. 
Plans are under way for division of the other two to 
achieve this desirable goal. Membership dues have 
been raised to provide for three important areas 
of service to the membership. The first in order of 
importance is inflation. The decrease in buying power 
of the American dollar has been considerable over 
the 10 year period. Second in importance has been 
the need- for increased communications with the 
membership. Nine monthly publications to each 
member became desirable and necessary. The ex- 
panded mailing of the NCTA Newsletter has been 
provided. In this same area of communications re- 
organization into smaller districts with more financial 
provision for district activities became desirable. 
This program is now possible. Important too has 
become aiding our classroom teachers to form local 
and state organization comparable to a standard 
set years ago in the state by others in the profession. 
With a headquarters staff to serve this purpose, we 
may now expect to achieve this goal. 


We have sustained losses on the public front. Our 
salaries have lagged behind the trend toward in- 
crease both nationally and regionally. We have seen 
the repeal of the state continuing contract statute. 
We have had other experiences in public relations 
which point up a greater need for professional unity 
in the state and, most of all, the need for NCTA 
to be on the job in all areas of professional activity 
and operating up to highest standards. 


We have the potential for success. The next decade 
challenges us to complete many unfinished tasks and 
to recoup the losses we have suffered. 
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Summer lime 
Is Travel lime 


By Miss Laura L. Hooper, 
Chairman, Ed. Travel Advisory ; 
Committee NCTA, Brown Ele- a é 4, 
mentary School, Winston-Salem 








Miss Hooper 


Have you made plans for the Summer? Why not consider 
traveling as a means of satisfying your curiosity about the 
wonders of the world. Will it be Europe, the Caribbean, 
Latin America, California and the West, Hawaii, Canada and 
the North, Africa and the Orient, or around the world? 


Your state association has developed a minimum program 
of educational travel as well as some tours that are more 
recreational. In cooperation with A. & T. College and the 
Henderson Travel Service of Atlanta, Georgia, educational 
tours to Europe and Mexico have been projected for 1960. 
Trips to Miami, Florida and the West Indies and to Hawaii 
are offered by the Henderson Agency. 


The Henderson Agency is also offering to arrange a Bus 
Tour to the NEA Convention in Los Angeles, California for 
NEA delegates and members. General information about 
the tours sponsored by A. & T. College and the Henderson 
Agency is in your November 1959 NCTA Newsletter. If you 
are interested in any of these trips, look up the November 
Newsletter, clip the coupon at the end of the travel article, 
and send to the Henderson Agency for further information. 
You may also check the questions in the outline from A. & T. 
College appearing in this: issue of the Record and send your 
reply to Dr. F. A. Williams for further information about 
possible travel activities. 


While your state association and A. & T. College are pro- 
viding a minimum travel program, easy of access and 
specially serviced by a cooperating agency, the more elab- 
orate NEA tours are available to us. The NEA tours are 
organized in various ways to give many educational services 
connected with group travel. They provide the economy of 
group rates for travel and accommodation costs and the 
services of experts in the areas covered by the tours. 


The ever popular guided transoceanic tours abroad and 
in the Americas are many and varied. One may take a 
guided tour of Europe or a round-the-world tour according 
to choice. Those who have taken the NEA tours have found 
that leaders for the groups, provided by the NEA Travel 
Service offer many special services. Always there is leader- 
ship in the area of concern for the particular group. The 
leaders interpret what is observed, help in developing proper 
learning situations for participants, and apply skill in pro- 
moting good group relations. 


For further information about NEA tours write: NEA 
Division of Travel Service, 1201—16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 











TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 
$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Depr. 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 





SSO NOOO SONATE 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN SIXTY 








A oPECIAL NOTICE 


TEACHERS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The Fourth Annual Summer Study-Tour 
Abroad will be sponsored by the Graduate 
School of A. & T. College in cooperation with 
the North Carolina Teachers Association during 
the ensuing summer. Credit will be provided 
at the graduate level in either Comparative 
Education or Human Relations. 





This travel program will provide a glorious 
period of combined relaxation and study in the 
historic and enchanting lands of Europe, Asia 
and South America. You are being given an 
opportunity to select your choice. Therefore, 
you are asked to check the blank found below 
and return it immediately to Dr. F. A. Williams, 
Dean, Graduate School, A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


The 1960 Summer Study-Tour Abroad, spon- 
sored by the Graduate School of A. & T. College 
and the N. ©. 1. A. 


Nana — 





Home Address - z ” 





Teaching Address - 





1. Iam interested in the Summer Study-Tour 
Abroad for 1960. 


Yes No 


2. J would like to have the Study-Tour go to: 
(State your first and second choices—use 
the figure one (1) for first choice and two 
(2) for your second choice. 




































































Canada Burmuda Caribbean 
Mexico [] Africa Russia [] 
Hawaii [] Western U.S. [] Europe [] 





(England, France, Germany and Switzerland) 


ATIVE OLNeTs plACeeO GED lace ss aeeeee ess 





3. Jam interested ina pay-later plan. Yes [] 
No 
4. lIwould like to travel by: Air[] Railway 
Bus[] Steamship [] 
5. 1 desire the following travel class: First 
Class] Tourist] Economy [] 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF A 
CLASSROOM TEACHER LOCAL 


(continued from page 7) 


the program of the organ- 
ized profession. 

(c) The Classroom Teacher local 
uses parallel committees to 
those of all-inclusive local, 
state, and national organiza- 
tions to get more classroom 
teachers at work in carrying 
out the program of the pro- 
fession. 

The classroom teacher local, 

through its officers and com- 

mittees, recommends pro- 
grams and activities to the 
all-inclusive group but care- 
fully avoids conflicts with 
and derogatory criticism of 
the all-inclusive association. 

II. The Classroom Teacher local 
is an independent organization of 
those classroom teachers who want 
fuller participation in development 
of the professional program. 

(a) Classroom Teacher locals 

have their own officers and 
organizational structure and 
meet independent of the all- 
inclusive association. 
The Classroom Teacher local 
restricts its membership to 
teachers who have no rating 
function over any other 
teachers. 
The Classroom Teacher local 
is parallel to the all-inclusive 
local in affiliation with NEA 
and electing delegates to 
NEA Convention. 
The Classroom Teacher local 
does not elect delegates to 
the state association conven- 
tion but acts as part of the 
all-inclusive in relation to 
state and district convention 
business. 

To be effective the Class- 

room Teacher local has a 

separate membership fee 

and a separate treasury un- 
der full control of the Class- 
room Teacher local. 

(f) The Classroom Teacher local 
is more concerned with or- 
ganizing and _ activating 
those classroom teachers 
who want a definite part in 
carrying on a_ professional 
program than it is in enroll- 
ing every classroom teacher 


(d) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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NCTA Members In Participation 
Classroom Teachers Southeast Regional 


Release from NEA Headquarters 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9—About 
400 teachers from 10 southeastern 
states and Puerto Rico wound up 
their biggest regional conference 
in 19 years here Saturday and went 
home full of advice about how to 
be better teachers and how to tackle 
some of the tricky problems block- 
ing their fight for better working 
conditions and more time for teach- 
ing. 

The teachers met here Nov. 6-7 
at the National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters for the Class- 
room Teachers Regional Confer- 
ence sponsored by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. They 
heard DCT President D. Batchelder, 
who is a teacher in the Newton, 
Mass., schools, state at the opening 
general session “that as long as one 
out of every three teachers find it 
necessary to hold down a second 
job to earn a living, adequate pre- 
paration for teaching will be a mi- 
rage and a myth.” 

They also heard Hilda Maehling, 
NEA assistant executive secretary 
for professional development and 
welfare, outline the following wide- 
spread practices which ‘militate 
against professional competency.” 

* Heavy teaching loads and 

extra-curricular assignments. 
Unreasonable daily work 
schedules which allow inade- 
quate time for preparation, 
professional advancement and 
participation. 
“Undemocratic” administra- 
tive policies which exclude 
teachers from policy-making 
in the areas of personnel and 
curriculum. 

Conference participants spent 
two days discussing mutual pro- 
blems in a series of clinics, general 
session meetings and in small dis- 
cussion groups, and in addition 
acted upon a number of resolutions 
in their business meeting. 


* 


including those who do not 
want to attend the so called 
extra meetings and partici- 
pate in the extended activi- 
ties provided by classroom 
teacher locals. 


The 
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Among the resolutions passed 
unanimously was one on the citizen- 
ship role of teachers. It states, in 
part, that “every teacher has the 
right and the obligation to be an 
informed and active citizen,” and 
recommended that every school 
system in its written personnel 
policies guarantees ... full political 
equality with other citizens in the 
exercise of their rights and obliga- 
tions, including such rights as vo- 
ting, discussion political issues, 
campaigning for candidates, or run- 
ning for public office. 

In another resolution concerning 
merit rating, conference partici- 
pants reaffirmed their vigorous 
opposition to “subjective rating as 
a means of determining teachers’ 
salaries.” They favor an evaluation 
plan which would be the “‘coopera- 
tive endeavor of all concerned,” 
stressing that the evaluation must 
be based upon all educational fac- 
tors, including type of community, 
building facilities, and administra- 
tive practices as well as classroom 
procedures. 

At the closing conference ban- 
quet in the Statler Hotel, the teach- 
ers heard Mrs. Bernice McCullar, 
director of information. Ceor_~:. 
State Department of Education, 
speak on “Gladly Learn and Gladly 
Teach.” Mrs. McCullar told them 
that “the minds of tomorrow are in 
their keeping,” and that they must 
work harder to make themselves 
better persons if they are to help 
the nation’s children be better pre- 
pared for a larger world “in this 
terrifying age.” 

She challenged the teachers to 
learn to teach with “grace, with 
laughter, and with good humor,” 
but warned that nothing can take 
the place of ‘skill and know-how.” 
Teachers, she said, cannot gladly 
teach unless they find learning a 
stimulating adventure and _ instill 
in children the excitement of learn- 
ing. 

Chairman of the regional confer- 
ence was Mrs. Hsalee J. Burdette, 
from Washington, Ga., who is di- 
rector of the DCT’s Southeast Re- 
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gion. Two teachers from Norfolk, 
Va., served as state and local chair- 
men, respectively. They were Miss 
Dorothy Herron and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Glenn. 


Next year’s southeast regional 
conference will be held in Asheville, 
N. C. 


NCTA members attending the 
Southeast Regional Conference of 
the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


In addition to the three NCACT 
officers shown in our cover picture, 
the following teachers also attended 
the Washington meeting: 


Mrs. Juanita F. Barnette, Pine- 
tops; Mrs. Agnes B. Browning, 
Yanceyville; Miss Octavia Ford, 
Winston-Salem; Mrs. Esmeralda R. 
Hawkins, Rocky Mount; Miss Laura 
L. Hooper, Winston - Salem; Mrs. 
Ruth B. Jones, Scotland Neck; Mrs. 
Emily M. M. Kelly, Raleigh; Miss 
Mae E. Ligon, Raleigh; Mrs. Min- 
nie ‘Lucas, St. Pauls; Mrs. Virginia 
K. Newell, Raleigh; Mrs. Edna C. 
Richards, N.C. T. A. Headquarters ; 
Mrs. Alean A. Rush, Yanceyville; 
Mrs. Cleopatra P. House, Golds- 
boro; Mrs. Evelyn A. Hunt, Yancey- 
ville; Mrs. Gloria K. Wilson, Yan- 
ceyville. 


Our January Cover 


Upper picture—Two NCTA-ACT 
District Directors, the national 
president of the NEA Department, 
and our state NCACT president. 


Lower picture — Surry County 
Unit NCTA and Surry County As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers in 
joint session with the NCTA Exe- 
cutive Secretary. 


Seated, left to right, Mrs. Monroe, 
Mrs. Kiser, Miss Galloway, Miss 
J. Johnson, Mrs. Neal, Mrs. Gwyn, 
Miss Hairston, Mrs. E. Jones, Mrs. 
Flowers, Mrs. Lowe, Miss L. John- 
son, Miss Stewart, Mrs. Gee, Miss 
McCabe, and Miss Jones. 


Standing, left to right, Mrs. 
Hatcher, Mrs. Edwards, Mr. Gee, 
Mrs. Onque, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Setzer, Mr. Jones, Mr. Brad- 
shaw, Dr. Greene, and Mr. Har- 
graves. 

NINETEEN 
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Candidates For NCIA Ottices—1960-61 


REPORT OF NCTA 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee met on 
December 12, 1959 at NCTA Headquar- 
ters in Raleigh. Mr. H. HE. Brown was 
unamimously elected Chairman of the 
Committee. 


The Committee decided in the absence 
of Mr. Holley and it was the opinion 
concurred in by President Barber and 
members in session that the Committee 
had no power to exercise in a protest 
of the Piedmont elections, to act on the 
protest of individual members. The 
Committee decided further that the body 
does not have the power to act on dis- 
trict disputes, and that the constitution 
does not empower this body with this 
function under Article X, Section 2. 


Nominees: Southeastern—James Harper. 


It was moved by Mr. Belton that two 
names be placed on the ballot. It was 
seconded by Mr. F. M. Jones. This is the 
office of President. Nominees for Presi- 
dent, James A. Harper and W. R. Collins. 

For Vice President using successive 
ballots the following names will appear 
on the ballot. Caucusing or representa- 
tive—to present the biographies of each 
candidate for majority vote. The bio- 
graphical sketches were read and voice 
biographies also followed for Lafayette 
Parker, A. B. Reynolds, J. C. Bias, Mrs. 


Rosalie F. Wyatt, Mrs. Pauline Foster, 
and W. A. Foster. 

Mr. Blue pointed out the fact that 
much of the financial support of the 
Association comes from the _ public 
schools rather than the colleges. The 
Chairman of the Committee ruled that 
we consider all loyal members rather 
than where or what division of the 
education field a candidate happens to 
be in. 

Mr. F. M. Jones called for a caucus 
but lost in the majority decision. 

The Chairman ruled that the mem- 
bers write in one ballot for Vice Presi- 
dent—Jp, C., Bias) 220A. Be Reynolds, 5; 
W. A. Foster, 2; Mrs. Rosalie F. Wyatt, 
2; Lafayette Parker, 3. 

The two top candidates for Vice 
President are Lafayette Parker and A. 
B. Reynolds. 

The two top Candidates for Recording 
Secretary are Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe and 
Mrs. Vinie M. Watkins. 

The two top candidates for Treasurer 
are N. H. Harris and Phairlever Pearson. 

The six top candidates for the Execu- 
tive Committee are George Foxwell, J. I. 
Bridges, Mrs. M. H. London, R. L. 
Flanagan, Mrs. Bessie Allen, and Luther 
A. Keiser. 


Respectfully Submitted 
NCTA Nominating Committee 
H. E. Brown, Chairman 

C. I. Bland, Secretary 





FOR PRESIDENT 


William Roland 
Collins, native of 
Manteo, Dare Coun- 
ty, Roanoke Island, 
N. C., is the oldest 
of eight children of 

the late Mr. and Mrs. 
| Dave Collins. He re- 
ceived a High School 


diploma from _ Roa- 
noke Institute, Eli- 
rape Citys Ny C: 


(non-accredited) 19- 
16-17. Received from 
Shaw University 
(accredited) a High School diploma, 
1917-18. and four years later his B. A. 
Degree from the same University to- 
gether with a Class “A’’ Teachers Certi- 
ficate. In 1948 he received a Master of 
Arts Degree from North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C. Additional educa- 
tional courses have been taken at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va., A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Cornell University, Utica, 
N. Y. and Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Collins 


Mr. 


His first teaching experience was at 
Williston Industrial School, Wilmington, 
N. GC. for two years 1922-24. He then ac- 
cepted the position of High School Prin- 
cipal and Coach of Christian College, 
Franklinton, N. C. where he perfected 
the standardization of the High School 
Department and won State Champion- 


Six TY 





FOR PRESIDENT 


Graduated from 
Shaw University 19- 
32, attended Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers 
College, attended 
Hampton Institute, 
M. A. Columbia Uni- 
versity, principal — 
Sampson School 
Kinston, North Car- 
olina since 1938, 
White Rock Presby- 
terian Church-Kins- 





TON Ns .. Acting 
Mr. Harper on, N. C., Acting 

Chairman Deacon 
Board. Organizations: Mason, Shriner, 


Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, N. EH. A.— 
Life Member, N. C. T. A. (2 terms on 
Executive Committee), Former Presi- 
dent—Coastal Plain District; also Dis- 
trict Executive Committee member. 
Former Chairman — Lenoir County 
Inter-Racial Council. Delegate N. HE. A. 
Chicago. Attended Miami, New York, 
Meetings, Chairman of Credentials Com- 
mittee N. C. T. A., Chairman of Budget 
Committee N. C. T. A., Vice President 
ING Che ee Ar 


ships in Football and Basketball. After 
five full years of service, in the fall of 
1929, he accepted the Principalship of 
the Johnston County Training School, 
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Smithfield, N. C., where he is now ser- 
ving as Principal, thus completing 28 
consecutive years in Smithfield and a 
total of 35 years of educational service. 
On Christmas Day, 1929, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Alice P. Carter, of Brock- 
ton, Mass. They are parents of two sons, 
William Roland Jr., and Harold Euclid. 
Professional Connections: 


Past President and Member, N. C. 
Athletic Association 
Past President and Member, N. E. 


District Teachers Association 

Past Chairman and Member, Princi- 
pal’s Section, N. C. Teachers As- 
sociation 

Past President and Member, Nation- 
al Alumni Association, Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C. 

Executive Board Member, N. C. Teac- 
hers Association, Several Terms. 

Chairman, Fact Finding Committee, 
Hammocks Beach Corporation 

Life Member, National Education 
Association 

Member, American Teachers Associa- 


tion 
Member, Johnston County Teachers 
Association 


Service Connections: 
Member, North Carolina Council on 
Human Relations 
Member, North Carolina Governor’s 
Advisory Commission on Correc- 
tional Institutions 


Past-President, Johnston District 
Baptist Sunday School Conven- 
tion 


Treasurer, North Carolina Food Ser- 
vice Association 

Deacon, First Baptist Church, Smith- 
field, N. C. 

Fraternal Connections: 

Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity 

Eastern Star Lodge No, 15, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 

Henderson Consistory No. 195, A. A. 
S. R. of Free Masonary 

Imram Temple No. 168, A. E. A. O. 
Nobles of the Mistic Shrine 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


| Native North Car- 

| olinian, served in 
Army from Private 
_to Captain, holds 
Bachelors Degree 
from Fayetteville 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, Masters from 
Columbia University 
and Doctorate from 
University of Pitts- 
burgh, has served 
thirteen years as 
instructor including 
the last three ag 
Dean of Fayetteville State Teachers 
College, is active in church work, has 
served on numerous professional com- 
mittees, has served as President of Local 
Unit, NCTA, member of Executive Com- 
mittee of District State Nominating 
Committee, State Resolutions Commit- 
tee, State Committee on Research, State 
Committee on expanded services—In- 
surance, State Committee on Tenure and 





Dr. Parker 
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Academic Freedom, Delegate to N. E. A., 
is currently a member of State Execu- 
tive Committee and Chairman of Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, is a life mem- 
ber of National Education Association, 
member of AAUP, ASCD, AST and 
serves on the Curriculum Study of the 
Board of Higher Education. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


A member of the 
NCTA for 28 years, 
Mr. Reynolds long 
has been active with 
the organization. He 
has just completed 
a term as president 
. of the Western Dis- 
trICtMOLmeh em NCwwAr 
Offices and positions 
of responsibility he 
* has held in the past 
- include the follow- 


Mr. Reynolds ing: 2 
Chairman, Budget 
Committee, 1957; member, Executive 


Committee, past two years; chairman, 
Credentials Committee, five years; 
member, Legislative Committee, four 
years; president, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers Association, two years, and a num- 
ber of others. 

He is also a life member of the Nation- 
al Education Association. He has heen 
a member of the Credentials Committee 
of the NEA for three years. 

A native of Winston-Salem, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a graduate of the old Slater 
Normal School, now Winston - Salem 
Teachers College, and of Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. He has done 
graduate work at A. & T. College and 
holds a master’s degree from Northwes- 
tern University. 

He taught five years at Winston- 
Salem Teachers College and seven years 
in Kernersville before becoming a prin- 
cipal in the Winston-Salem city school 
system. He has served as a principal for 
15 years, being appointed to the new 
Columbia Heights Junior High School 
when it was set up in September, 1958. 

In private life Mr. Reynolds is at 
home at 1031 Rich Avenue NE with his 
wife, the former Miss Florence Terry of 
Washington Courthouse, Ohio, and his 
son, A. B. Jr., Mrs. Reynolds is a former 
school teacher in the city. 


FOR RECORDING-SECRETARY 


Mrs. Bowe is a 
native of Hertford 
County. She has had 
the following scho- 
lastic training: 

Completed elemen- 
tary and high school 
work at C. S. Brown 
School Winton, 
North Carolina; 
raduated ‘finn 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, Elizabeth City, 


Mrs. Bowe North Carolina, with 
a B. S. Degree; 
The NORTH 





Received Master of Arts Degree in 
“Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment at Teachers College Columbia 
University; Did further study at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama and Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Services Rendered: 
Taught in the public school of North 
Carolina for Fourteen years; 

Taught handicapped children at Vir- 
ginia State School, Hampton, Virginia, 
for one year; Served as secretary for 
the Primary Section of the Northeastern 
District of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association for several years; 

Served as secretary of the Princi- 
pals and Supervisors Section of the 
Northeastern District of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association for 
seven years; 

Served as chairman of the North- 
eastern District Supervisors for one 
year; 

Served as Assistant Leader of Girl 
Scouts, Troop Number 1, Murfreesboro, 
North Carolina, for a number of years; 

Served on the Executive Committee 
of the Northeastern District of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 

Professional Membership: 

Member of the Hertford County 
Teachers Association; 

Member of the North Carolina Teac- 
hers Association. 

Life Member, National Education As- 
sociation; Member of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 

Member of the National Association 
of Jeans Supervisors. 

Member of the Northeastern Dis- 
trict Supervisors. 

Current Positions: 

Supervisor of Hertford County 
Schools. (Will have held this position 
for ten years at the close of this 
school term.) 

A member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of District I of the North Caro- 
lina) Colored Parents and Teachers 
Association, 

Recording Secretary of the 
Carolina Teachers Association, 
Recording Secretary of Pleasant Plains 

Baptist Church of which she is a member; 

Active in other religious, social and 

civic activities in her community. 


North 


FOR RECORDING-SECRETARY 


Mrs. Vinie Murray 
Watkins comes from 
a distinquished fam- 
ily from Mebane, 
North Carolina. She 
geraduated from 
Barber Scotia Col- 
lege; received the 
A. B. degree from 
Johnson C. Smith 
University, and the 
M. A. degree from 
Columbia Universi- 


Mrs. Watkins ty. 


She has done 
further study in the 
area of administration at Columbia 


University. 
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Her teaching experience covers a 
wide range. She previously taught in the 
City School System in Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina before coming to Char- 
lotte, where she was employed as a 
teacher at the Biddleville Elementary 
School for 13 years and at West Char- 
lotte High School for one year. Mrs. 
Watkins served on the summer school 
faculty at Johnson C. Smith University 
and Florida A. and M. University as a 
consultant in a work shop in economic 
education. 

Because of her outstanding work as a 
teacher, she was appointed principal of 
the Billingsville Elementary and Junior 
High School in 1954, a position she now 
holds. For the past four years she has 
served as principal of the summer school 
of the Charlotte City Schools. 

Her civic activities have been many 
and varied, having served on the State 
Social Studies Committee and the only 
Negro member of the Planning Commit- 
tee of the Charlotte Park and Recreation 
Board. She is an active member of the 
Y. W. CG. A., College Women’s Club and 
the Bluebird Social Club. She is active in 
the missionary organization at the 
Seventh Street Presbyterian Church 
where she is a member. In addition, has 
served as basileus of the Alpha Lambda 
Omega Chapter of the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority. 

Because of her inestimable interest 
in young people, her loyal devotion to the 
cause of education, she was recipient at 
the 1959 Carver College Commencement 
citation of meritorious achievement. 


FOR TREASURER 


Dr. Harris holds 
the A. B. degree 
from Virginia Union 
University and the 
A.M. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

His first teaching 





experience was at 
Warren County 
Training School, 
Wise, North Caro- 
lina. 

Demeareia He served two 
years as professor 


of Education at Wilberforce University, 
five years as supervisor of Secondary 
Schools in North Carolina, and has been 
at Shaw University as Director of Teach- 
er Education and Director of the Exten- 
sion Department and Placement Bureau 
since 1929. He reactivated the Shaw 
University Summer School in 1932 and 
has served as its Director through 1959. 

Dr. Harris holds membership in the 
following National Honorary Scholastic 
Societies: 

1. Pi Gamma Mu—National Honor- 
ary Sociological Society. 

2. Phi Delta Kappa—National Hon- 
orary Educational Scholastic Society. 

3. Alpha Kappa Mu—National Honor- 
ary Scholastic Society. 

He holds membership in the following 
National Organizations: 
NINETEEN 
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the, ING 16, VN, 

2. Chairman, TEPS Committee of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 

3. Association for Higher Education 
(NEA). 

4. National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

5. American Association of University 
Professors. 

6. Member of the present State-wide 
Curriculum Committee. 

RESEARCH CONTRIBUTIONS 

He has contributed research articles 
to the following national magazines: 

1. Journal of Educational Research. 
The Nation’s Schools. 
Administration and Supervision. 
Journal of Negro History. 
Journal of Negro Education. 

6. Served as one of the editors of the 
Journal of Negro Education Yearbooks 
for the years 1955, 1957, and 1958. 

7. Quarterly Review of Higher Edu- 
cation among Negroes. 

He has served as coordinator of the 
Phelps-Stokes Project in North Carolina. 

At present, Dr. Harris is serving as 
visiting professor in the College of Edu- 
eation at the University of Illinois for 
the academic year 1959-60. 
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FOR TREASURER 


Phairlever Pear- 
son, a native of Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C. re- 
ceived his high 
school, college and 
graduate work at A. 


& TT. College in 
Greensboro, N. C. 
He has served as 
teacher of social 


studies and English, 
Principal and teach- 
er of Elementary 
school in Catawba 
County. At present, 
he is principal of Central High School, 
Newton, N. C. He belongs to the Metho- 
dist Church and is active in Civic affairs. 

He is Master of the Masonic Lodge 
“Gibraltor’? 787 Newton, N. C. and is a 
member of the Alpha Phi Alpha fratern- 
ity. He has served as treasurer of North- 
western Athletic Conference, President 
of Northwestern Athletic Conference and 
President of Northwestern School Mas- 
ters organization. 


Mr. Pearson 


FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Bessie Har- 
rod Allen 

Residence—1019 
Highland Avenue, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Boru Newport 
News, Virginia 
Education— 
Elementary & High 
Si¢hool-Public 
Schools of Newport 
News, Virginia. 





i A. B. Shaw Uni- 
Mrs. Allen versity, M. S., A. & 
T. College. 
Seek 


Studied at University of Pennsylvania 
Position— 


3rd Grade Teacher of Fourteenth 
Street School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Memberships— 


Wentz Congregational Church, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority, Twin City Medi- 
cal Aux., Forsyth County Democratic 
Executive Committee, Active in Local, 
District, State and National Educational 
Associations for the past decade. At 
present Director of the Western District 
Association of Classroom Teachers of 
NCTA. 

Private Life— 


Wife of Dr. Hobart Theodore Allen 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. Two children 
Melivee 14 and Theodore 11. 


FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


James Ivey Bridg- 
ers: Professional 
training: A. B. De- 
gree, Shaw Universi- 
ty; Sigma Rho Sig- 
ma, Honor Society- 
Shaw University; 
Who’s Who in Col- 
leges and Universi- 
ties-Shaw Unviersity 
Vice President of 
Senior Class—Shaw 
University; Member 
Student Council — 
Shaw University; 
Member Campus Inn Board of Directors 
—Shaw University; M.A. Degree, New 
York University; Member of the Per- 
manent Library Staff—New York Uni- 
versity; Invited to join Phi Delta Kappa 
—New York University; Further study, 
Ph.D.—New York University. 





Mr. 


Bridgers 


Teaching Experience: Teacher of His- 
tory and Economics—John R. Hawkins 
High School, Warrenton, N. C.; Prin- 
cipal—Sussex County Training School, 
Waverly, Virginia; Principal—Vaughan 


Elementary School, Vaughan, N. C., 
Warren County. 
Professional Organizations: Member, 


Piedmont District Teachers Association; 
Member, Warren County Teachers As- 
sociation; Member, Warren County Unit 
Parents-Teachers Association; Member, 
Warren County School Masters Club; 
Member, Six County School Masters 
Club. 


Served in the following capacities: 
President, Warren County Teachers As- 
sociation; Vice President, Warren Coun- 
ty Teachers Association; Member, Nom- 
inating Committee, Piedmont Teachers 
Association. 


Religious and fraternal organizations; 
Baptist; Master Mason; Elk; Omega Psi 
Phi Fraternity—Shaw University. 

Birthplace: Tarboro, North Carolina. 

YOUR VOTE WILL BE HIGHLY 
APPRECIATED 


— 
ve 


FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rufus Lynwood 
Flanagan: Profes- 
SO mManUGaimm et: 


High School—Mary 
Potter Memorial 
School, Oxford, 
North Carolina; A. 
B. Degree, Johnson 
C. Smith University, 
Charlotte; Ne Crs 





Member of Choral 
Organization - John- 
son C. Smith Uni- 
Mr. Flanagan versity; Manager 
and player of Bas- 
ketball Team; Assistant Student — 
Teacher of Foreign Language; M. A. 
Degree, North Carolina College, Dur- 


ham, N. C.; Further study, North Caro- 
lina College, Durham, N. C. 


Teaching Experience: Teacher of Eng- 
lish, French and Mathematics; Principal 
—Banks Chapel Elementary School, 
Kinston, N. C.; Principal Savannah 
High School, Grifton, N. C. 

Professional Organizations: Life Mem- 
ber of N. H. A.; Member of N. C. T. A. 
and A. T. A.; School Masters’ Club. 


Served in the following capacities: 
One of the organizers of Lenoir County 
Teachers Unit, Kinston, North Carolina. 
President of Lenoir County Teachers 
Unit, Kinston, N. C.; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee of Lenoir County Teach- 
ers Unit, Kinston, North Carolina; 

' Member of Executive Committee of Coas- 
tal Plain District Credentials Committee 
of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. 





Religious and Fraternal Organiza- 
tions: Presbyterian, Ruling Elder; 
Shriner; Elk; Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. 

Marital Status: Married to the former 
Sara Alice Loftin. 

Birthplace: Kinston, North Carolina. 
YOUR VOTE WILL BE HIGHLY 
APPRECIATED 
FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Background: 

George L. Fox- 
well; Date of Birth 
—November 14, 19- 
18; Place of Birth 
—Hdenton, North 
Carolina. 

Training: Gradu- 
ated from Edenton 
High School, May, 
1938; Entered Saint 
Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, September, 
1938; Entered U.S. 
Army February 21, 1942 and discharged 
January 2, 1946; Graduated from Saint 
Augustine’s College, B. S., Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, May, 
1947; Hntered New York University, New 
York, September, 1948 and graduated 
with M. A. Degree in Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, June, 1949; Further 
study in the field of Physical Education 
and Recreation at New York University’s 





Mr. Foxwell 
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Summer Camp at Lake Sebago, Sloats- 
burg, N. Y. 1949-50-51-52; Further study 
at Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, Summer of 1957, Physics and 
Mathematics. 

Athletic Participation (Varsity) 


St. Augustine’s College - football, 
track, tennis; U. S. Army - baseball. 
Hmployment 


Special Service NCO in-charge of Re- 
creation, 713 Medical Co., New Guinea, 
Philippines 1944-1945, U. S. Army; N. 
C. Department of Parks at Jones Lake 
Division, Waterfront Director, Sum- 
mer, 1947; St. Augustine’s College, 
teacher of Freshman Physical Education 
and Assistant Football Coach, 1948-49; 
City of Raleigh, Recreation Department, 
Playground Director, Summer, 1949; 
Clinton City Schools, Clinton, North 
Carolina, teacher of Health and Physi- 
eal Education and Athletic Director, 
1949-51; Forsyth County Board of KEdu- 
cation, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
teacher of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletic Director, 1951-1956; 
Forsyth County Summer Recreation Pro- 
gram, Summers of 1953 - 54 - 55 - 56; 
Raleigh Public Schools, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, teacher of Physical Education 
and Science and Basketball Coach 1956. 
Professional Affiliations: 


Member of local, Units, N. C. T. A. and 
N. BE. A., 1949-1959; President, Forsyth 
County Classroom Teachers Association 
1952-53; Chairman, Department of Phy- 
sical Hducation, N. C. T. A., 1952-53; 
Chairman, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Western District, N. C. T. A. 
1953-54; Chairman, Division of Specializ- 
ed Education, N. C. T. A., 1953-59; Presi- 
dent, Raleigh Unit, N. C. T. A., 1958-59, 
1959-60. 


FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Luther A. Keiser, 
Principal of Tyrrell 
High School, Co- 
lumbia, North Caro- 
lina, a native of Ox- 
ford, North Caro- 
lina, received his 
early education at 
Mary Potter School, 
St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, and the Agri- 
cultural and Techni- 
cal College; College 
education at the Ag- 
ricultural and Tech- 
nical College with B.S. Degree; gradu- 
ate of the Agricultural and Technical 
College with a Master of Science Degree 
in Administration and pursued further 
study at the University of Michigan. 
Member of the N. C. T. A., Treasurer 
of the Pamlico-Albemarle Schoolmasters 
Club; served on various committees; 
member of various educational and 
professional groups. Other organizations 
include Institutional Chairman for Boy 
Scouts of America, Trustee of the Salem 
Baptist Church, Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, Chairman, March of Dimes; Master 
Mason, member Consistory-32°, Shriner, 
and the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 





Mr. Keiser 


The 





FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Martha Hood Lon- 
don was born in 
Lancaster County, 
South Carolina. 

Her family moved 
to Gaston County, 
North Carolina 
when she was two 
years old. 

She completed 
her elementary edu- 
cation at Lowell, 
North Carolina, The 
first two years of 
high school work 
were done at Columbia Heights High 
School, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. 

After completing these two years in 
high school, she was appointed to her 
first school in York County, South Caro- 
lina. She took extension courses and 
summer school work from Johnson C. 
Smith University and correspondence 
courses from the University of Utah and 
the University of North Carolina. 


Mrs. London 


In the course of a few years she 
attended Douglas High School, Lawn- 
dale, N. C. in the evenings and com- 
pleted her high school work. The next 
step in her educational development 
was to attend summer school at the 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, N. C. from which she receiy- 
ed a Bachelor of Science Degree in Ele- 
mentary Education. She also received 
her Master’s Degree in Rural Education 
from the same in 1952. 

She has been employed as a teacher 
in Cleveland County, N. C. for quite a 
number of years serving as principal 
of most of the schools at which she 
worked. She is now serving as First 
Grade and HElementary Music Teacher 
in the Green Bethel High School, Boiling 
Springs, N. GC: 

She belongs to Durham Chapel Metho- 
dist Church, serving as chairman of the 
Commission on Membership and Evan- 
gelism. She is also teacher of the adult 
class. She is president of the Western 
District Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence. She is Executive Secretary of the 
Ninth District P. T. A. and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Local P. T. A.; also program 
chairman. 

She was acclaimed Woman of the 
Year in Shelby, N. C. in 1956, and 
Teacher of the Year in the Green Bethel 
School, 1959. 

She served as chairman of various 
community drives—March of Dimes, 
Heart Fund, United Fund, ete. She is 
chairman of the Professional Service 
Committee of the Local Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, member of Board of Directors 
of the Teachers Federal Credit Union, 
editor-in-chief of the “Cleco Journal’. 
She was elected delegate and represent- 
ed the Classroom Teacher Organization 
of Cleveland County at the National 
Education Association in St. Louis last 
summer. She has worked with Girl 
Scouts and Girls’ Clubs. 
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Homemaking Education In 
The Future Of The Community 


By Mrs. Reba F. Ransom, N. C. College, Durham 


Though this is a community 
topic, it is necessary to refer to 
State, National, and International 
affairs in order to better under- 
stand community problems. There 
are five major orders that will ef- 
fect the communities. 

1. In spite of the fact that the 
United States is in the red, 
President Eishenhower is ha- 
ving a hard time in balanc- 
ing the budget. It is predicted 
that at best the country will 
come out $4 billion in the red. 


2. Defense Secretary, Neil Mc- 
Elroy has ordered a shrinkage 
of military manpower from 
2,596,000 to 2,525,000. This 
forces 71,000 additional per- 
sons to be clammering for the 
few available jobs. There will 
be someone in each community 
who will face this problem. 


3. Air force Secretary, James H. 
Douglas, claims that the De- 
fense Ground Observer Corps. 
Manpower being replaced by 
machinery may result in more 
jobless people. More students 
will be needed in the field of 
science. More guidance will be 
needed in screening students 
for scientific ability. Even so, 
should we deprive students of 
their specific desires for other 
careers by pushing them into 
science and mathematics be- 
cause of their excellent abili- 
ties? 

4. Atomic Energy Commission 
contended for resuming low 
fall-out nuclear tests. Here 
again the nation is calling for 
scientific brain and additional 
finance. 

5. Intermittent strikes through- 
out the country are delaying 
business upturn and halting 
commercial production and 
travel. 

6. Problems of integration have 
been in the minds of all 
Americans for some time now, 
but we must neither hide nor 
encourage our students to 
fearfully hide behind it. We 

NINETEEN 


for JANUARY, 


must strive to compete with 
people of the world rather 
than just with ourselves. We 
must strive to excel rather 
than to barely get by; even 
though it may seem difficult. 

Let us now think about State, 
National, and International trends 
which effect the lives of community 
people. 

1. Highway program has ex- 
panded to the extent of a 4 
billion-dollar a year of new 
roads. This may provide for 
faster and safer travel, more 
frequent interstate contacts 
and increased expense. 

2. Increased population may soon 
necessitate increased produc- 
tion of iron, ore, steel, alumi- 
num, lumber, oil, and other 
products. Will our personal 
wants be smothered and our 
income taxes increased? 

3. Family members are being 
frequently pulled from homes 
and the aged are being taken 
out of the homes. 

4. Cost of living has so increased 
that people are doing more 
installment buying and using 
time payment plans more than 
has been done previously. 

5. A and B ratings have long 
been recognized over a C ra- 
ting. Now C is no longer recog- 
nized as an average rating. 
Required job qualfications 
have increased. 

6. Children are developing more 
rapidly; performing jobs at 
earlier ages, necessitating 
more careful guidance. 

How do National affairs tie up 
with commuities going to school 
to be better homemakers? The good 
homemaker can no longer brag on 
the bread that she bakes, the fabric 
woven and the house she cleans. 
Her pride and contribution today 
is developing a happy family and 
helping to make wise decisions 
among the family members. Home- 
makers are aware of the fact that 
their guidance is not sufficient for 
their teenagers. They turn to you, 
the home economists for help. 


SIXTY 


How do we see the present teen- 
ager? Is she lazy? What is her 
attitude? I wish to refer to the fol- 
lowing excerpt taken from Time 
Magazine, October, 1958 publica- 
tion. 

“The latest set of apprenhensive 
elders to make a study of U.S. Col- 
lege youth last week turned in a 
surprisingly optimistic report. The 
average student today is older, 
brighter and more serious than in 
past years, and the average college 
must hustle to keep up with the 
change. 

Ability of student admitted to 
college is rising sharply. Stanford 
reports an upswing in aptitude test 
scores between 1951 and 1956, so 
great that the lower half of the 
class entering in 1951 simply would 
not have been admitted in 1956. 

The gentleman’s C is no longer 
admired. The new students study 
hard—but they are more interested 
in the race for grades than the pur- 
suit of learning. They are more will- 
ing than they used to be to work 
hard to make the grades that will 
give them an advantage on the job 
market. Some of them are even pre- 
pared to cheat, if necessary, to 
make these grades. They want to 
enter upon a professional or busi- 
ness career, and they want to find 
security therein. 

Joe College is no more. Student 
groups, clubs and even fraternities 
are on the decline; campus tradi- 
tions seem collegiate to the new 
student, and this is no longer a 
word of praise. Students are en- 
ormously concerned with knowing 
themselves. Joe Knowledge wants 
to be an individual, but not at the 
expense of rejection by the group. 
He is tolerant, perhaps too much 
so, feeling that everyone is entitled 
to his opinion and even that one 
opinion is probably as valid as an- 
other. He is convinced that what he 
lives in is not the best of all possible 
worlds, but he has little belief that 
by joining political groups he can 
change matters. Like Candide, he 
chooses to cultivate his own gar- 
den.”’ 

From this article you can see 
when you and the homemakers 
have made contributions to the 
home and the community. You have 
helped teenagers to find their places 
to happiness. How can you do it? 


1. We must have a broad know- 
ledge of what America has to 
offer to the teenager ; not just 
the community. 

2. We must develop tests, make 
surveys to determine the best 
age and educational level to 
reach students. 

3. We must find ways to discover 
their abilities. We must dis- 
cover careers in relation to 
their abilities. 

4. We must see that one or more 
of our students advance be- 
yond the class of teachers. Al- 
low me to read to you an ex- 
cerpt from Teachers College 
Record, Page 166 of the De- 
cember 1958 publication. 

“The majority of teachers do 

come from middle-class back- 
grounds, enter the middle-class oc- 
cupation of teaching, and remain 
in this general social stratum. It is 
argued that teachers are selected 
primarily because they tend to ad- 
here so rigidly to middle-class 
values, usually associating with 
other middle-class people, accept- 
ing the security, status, and ap- 
. proval which conformity apparent- 
ly can provide. In short, teachers 
traditionally have been thought of 
as good examples of what the cul- 
ture should produce. 


Statistically, the typical Ameri- 
can school teacher is a woman, by a 
margin of three to one. She is mar- 
ried, although in slightly smaller 
proportion than other females in 
the labor force. She is on an aver- 
age, about forty-five years old and 
the mother of one child. She usual- 
ly owns a home and a car, is con- 
servative in the disposition of her 
income, and prone to engage in 
quiet kinds of leisure activities. She 
probably is observed participating 
in her church more than in any 
other community activity. She ap- 
pears to be, in a word, safe, and to 
have a feeling of having arrived.” 

5. Are our teachers handicaps 
to students in reaching goals 
other than teaching? As a 
teacher, we can make the best 
job of it by opening the eyes 
of teenagers to opportunities 
throughout the world as De- 
signers, Managers of Busines- 
ses of various kinds. Permit 
me to read to you an excerpt 
from Time Magazine, Novem- 
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ber 1958 issue, page 78 and 
81. 

“Since World War I, the fingers 
of Susie—and her sisters have be- 
come as nimble as professionals— 
and thereby started a new kind of 
home sewing boom. In the 1920’s 
women who could not afford to buy 
even cheap store dresses did most 
of the home sewing. But no longer. 
Wcemen are still sewing to econo- 
mize—but on the fanciest dresses 
that Paris can design. About 20 of 
all feminine clothes are now made 
at home by women who sew an 
average of four to six garments a 
year. 

The biggest pattern buyers are 
now women in families with in- 
comes above $7,500. Millions of wo- 
men now rank sewing as their No. 
1, and often, only hobby. There’s 
a whole new climate, says Simpli- 
city’s Shapiro. They do it as an art 
FOr ae 

We must have broader knowledge 
of the world. Broader contacts with 
people. We must do more of the 
things that people in other fields 
are doing. In the Teachers College 
Record is a listing of number of stu- 
dies that are done or being done 
about the students. 

Home Economics needs a statis: 
tical record of: 

1. Interest of children with high 

IQ’s in family living. 

2. Reasons as to why specific 

teachers were their favorites. 

3. Whether or not high school 

graduates from upper busi- 
ness or professional group run 
from family relationships or 
home economics. 

Should your survey find proof 
that they dislike sewing and foods, 
then, you have a basis to know that 
you are giving them too much of it. 

4, It has been said that the aver- 

age home economics teacher 
sprung from the middle class. 
Well, all of us did and we know 
others did. Even though we 
need talking data to let the 
public know our background, 
let’s get to work and have 
educational statistical find- 
ings. Let’s travel, study, and 
know national problems as a 


background for helping the 
community to be better home- 
makers. 
My present thoughts center 
around resource materials, desires, 
ability and time which are needed 
for home economists to do their 
best in getting over to homemakers 
in the community help and informa- 
tion that they need. I would recom- 
mend these sources from which to 
gain quick knowledge of current 
world problems: 
1. Time Magazine 
2. U.S. News and World Report 
3. New York Times — Sunday 
Editions—Section 4—News in 
Brief. 

For other valuable information: 

4. Teachers Record of Columbia 
University 

5. Home Economics 
Monthly 

I think it is extremely important 
for a home economist to possess a 
desire to acquaint herself with cur- 
rent problems and trends, to pos- 
sess the ability to interpret such 
and that she plans time for reading 
and interpreting same. 

Now let us concentrate on a sum- 
mary of what I have tried to say: 

1. The topic “Our Community 

goes to School to Become Bet- 
ter Homemakers” is too broad 
to do justice in such a short 
time. 


Journal — 


2. Better homemakers involve a 
knowledge of State, National, 
and International affairs. 

3. Schools must be able ty use a 
knowledge of National prob- 
lems to interpret causes of 
community problems. 

4. Homemaking must be led to 
have a forward vision of what 
is coming in order to prepare 
for changes. 








We locate positions for 
public school teachers... 
find teachers for public 
school vacancies. Write us 
about yourself and give us 
the situation and location 


better P vcsito 
you desire. Free enrollment. 


®@ 
new 
location 
® Organized 1937 


HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCYsHigh Point, N. C. 
Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 












| Allied School Equipment Co. 


| JOHN P. VOORHEES, Pres. 


The NORTH 


CAROLINA 


“Stage Curtain Specialists” 


P. O. Box 1, DURHAM, N. C. 
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let’s Set 
Four Records 


LET’S SET A RECORD 
OF 10,500 NCTA MEMBERS 


—tThis will assure us of funds to send our full quota 
of delegates to NEA 


—It will assure us of funds to pay the Hammocks 
pledge 


—It will assure us of a sufficient operating reserve 
to begin the next year’s work 


—lIt will help provide increased services in important 
areas 


LET’S SET A RECORD 
OF 8,500 NEA MEMBERS 


—This will assure us delegate credentials for all 
NEA delegates elected by our districts and the 
officers and staff members usually sent as dele- 
gates to NEA 


—It will assure us of about five hundred dollars 
refund from NEA for expenses of processing 
NEA membership reports 


—It will maintain and add to our national prestige 
as a state association 


LET’S SET A RECORD 
OF 60 CLASSROOM TEACHER LOCALS 


—This will assure organization of 5,000 classroom 
teachers—ready to work in the growing area of 
problems and opportunities facing our profession 


—It could result in the adoption by each local as- 
sociation of classroom teachers of one dollar mem- 
bership dues this year to be shared with the state 
headquarters of the N. C. Association of Class- 
room Teachers 


—Fifty-Fifty sharing of $5,000 between ACT locals 
and NCACT Headquarters could provide funds to 
assure full participation in the national confer- 
ences and convention activities in which NCACT 
is invited to take part 


LET’S SET A RECORD 
OF 4,000 ATA MEMBERS 


—This will assure us of a respectable rank among 
the associations supporting the ATA program 


—It will give support to a valuable agency which 
seeks to solve problems peculiar to educators and 
the children they serve in the southeastern quar- 
ter of the nation 


—It will be a dollar each invested by teachers to 
assure them of representation in many areas of 
importance to the profession by experienced lead- 
ers in the profession 








ORDER 
NEGRO HISTORY KITS NOW 
KROM 
THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington 1, D.C. 


1960 NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
CELEBRATION 


THEME: “Strengthening America Through Education 
in Negro History and African Culture”’ 
Dates: February 7-14, 1960 


The materials for Negro History Week are now ready 
for distribution. The NEGRO HISTORY WEEK KIT 
will contain the following things: 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK POSTERS 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK PAMPHLET 

BIOGRAPHICAL SUGGESTIONS 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 

A MAP OF AFRICA 

15 PICTURES, 8% x 1014 INCHES 

30 PICTURES, 542 x 744 INCHES 

VARIOUS PAMPHLETS AND SUGGESTED 
MATERIALS 


The Price of the Kit is $3.50 plus 19¢ postage 
— Cash Only — 








For Continuing Progress .. . 


YOU NEED 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History 


HELP IT GROW! — JOIN! 
MEMBERSHIP — $1.00 
Subcribe to 
The JOURNAL $5.00 The BULLETIN — $2.00 
Combination — $6.00 


1538 NINTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 




















WEAR A 
PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON 


Third Celebration of Proud Americans 


Raise funds for your favorite charity; and at the same 
time help support the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History! Sell ‘‘Proud American” but- 
tons at 25 cents each! Forty per cent discount for 
orders of 100 or more. 

The 1960 “Proud American” buttons are ready for 
distribution. 

Mail your order today! 


A.S.N.L.H. - 1538 NINTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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You can savel 


Time! Consolidate your orders and send them to us; this will 
save you several “teaching days.” The consolidated shipment will 
eo forward the same day your order is received. 


Money! Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment 
from us will save you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your 
address against the cost of transportation from several different points of 
shipment of much greater distance. 


Office Detail! Consolidate your orders for all titles and the books will all be 
shipped from us in one shipment. You will receive only one invoice and you will pay 
with only one check. 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, 56 publishers have warehoused with us a complete 
stock of high school, supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
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Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Ine. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
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Charles E. Merrill Books 
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A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Inc. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 
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1911 We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 1960 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 
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Summer School By The Sea 









PLAN TO ATTEND 
1960 SUMMER SESSION 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 






ees 


“Shore Road on the College Campus” 


8 WEEK TERM 5 WEEK TERM 
June 20- August 13 June 20-July 23 
3 WEEK WORKSHOPS FOR 3 WEEK WORKSHOPS FOR 
PRINCIPALS TEACHERS 
July 5-July 23 June 20-July 9 
8th ANNUAL PRE-COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


July 5 - August 13 


Limited number of scholarships available 
GRADUATE COURSES—leading to the Master’s degree in (1) Educational Administration and Supervision, (2) 
Teaching in the Secondary School, (3) Teaching in the Elementary School, and (4) Guidance. 
TWO-SUMMER PROGRAM IN GUIDANCE — leading to certification as a guidance counselor. Nine hours in eight- 


week term each summer. 
TWO-SUMMER PROGRAM IN LIBRARIANSHIP—leading to certification as a teacher-librarian. Nine hours in 


eight-week term each summer. 
INSTITUTE ON AFRICAN LIFE AND HISTOR Y—designed to promote increased knowledge and understanding 
concerning Africa and its peoples. Six hours in five-week term. 

WORKSHOP ON PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS—focusing on general and individual 
problems of principals. Three hours in special three-week term. 

WORKSHOP ON MUTLI-TRACK PROGRAMS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—focusing on develop- 
ing and administering a multi-track program. Three hours in special three-week term. 


THREE-WEEK WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS in Audio-Visual Aids, Health Education, Science for Elementary 
School Teachers, Teaching of the Academically Talented Child, and Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. 


Three hours in regular three-week term. 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES—leading to the Bachelor’s degree in Business, General Studies, Home Economics, 
Nursing, Physical Education, Teacher Education, and Technology. 


OTHER FEATURES 
Swimming and beach activities. Lectures, concerts, and the arts—picnics 
and other planned outings. Conducted tours to areas of historic interest in | 
Colonial Virginia. 


WRITE FOR APPLICATION FORMS AND ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION TO: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON; VIRGINIA 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


A Fully Accredited Four-Year Co-Educational 
Institution Operating Under Auspices of The A. 
M. E. Zion Church. 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 6, to JULY 29 


Certificate Renewals — Regular Courses 
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STRONG FACULTY— 
MODERN EQUIPMENT— 
CHRISTIAN HERITAGE— 


Address Inquires to: 
The Registrar 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Dr. S. E. Duncan, President 














ATTENTION! 
ALL DELEGATES 


AND 


LOCAL UNIT OFFICERS 


ATTENDING 79th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Prepare NOW to attend the SPECIAL 
BUSINESS SESSION, Friday morning, 
April 8th, at 8:00 A.M. in Raleigh Mem- 
orial Auditorium. 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


Will be on the Agenda 


@ ACTION ON RESOLUTIONS OF THE 79th 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


@ IMPLEMENTING RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


AT THE 78th ANNUAL CONVENTION 








MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


DURHAM and RALEIGH, N. C. 


Cash in Vault and Due Commons stock |e ee es _....$ 350,000.00 
Lromebanksweeee sce $1,331,863.84 Caen ; 

U. S. Government Bonds 1.631.735.80 BE Se 

pits and Municipal Bonds 400,382.03 Windivided Pr olts 5 ..ea epee. 7,400.85 

Other Securities ......._..........._. 361,200.00 ser : 

Bond Income Accrued 16,885.20 ee cara bd Veh Wes 75 > peer SS 

Loans and Discounts ss 3,988,644.67 Reserve for Contingencies 22,500.00 | 

Henkig pe nee eee ay 225,080.59 Other; Reserves (3 85,069.65 | 
urniture an ixtures aes 24,766.75 Q | 

Niece 15,831.19 DELOSI TS == shane eee cea e 7,288,418.74 

TOTAL RESOURCES ____........... $7,996,390.07 TOTAL LIABILITIES $7,996,390.07 





CONVENIENCE—SAFETY—ECONOMY 


1 
Convenience-Safety-and Hconomy! 
Three excellent reasons for open- 
ing a checking account at ME- 
CHANICS & FARMERS BANK, 
offices in Raleigh and Durham. 
Walk up window service is yours 
at MECHANICS & FARMERS 
BANK from 1 till 4 Tuesday thru 
Thursday in Raleigh. 


> 

Hundreds ot your fellow citizens 
are now using MECHANICS & 
FARMERS Bank-by-mail service 
... they just put their deposits in 
the convenient self-addressed en- 
velopes furnished by MECHANICS 
& FARMERS BANK, and let the 
mail man save them a trip. 


3 

Your savings earn money at ME- 
CHANICS & FARMERS BANK, 
and are insured safe. Give your 
child a better chance to get ahead 
in the world—save for his future 
education with a MECHANICS & 
FARMERS savings account! 3% 
guaranteed interest, compounded 
quarterly. 


YOU COULD SAVE UP TO $100. Interest on NEW car loans is still 5% at MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 
and only 6% on late model USED cars. Yes, “Be a smart trader’, you'll get fast action AND thriftiest loan service 
at MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK in Raleigh and Durham. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Ninety-Four Years of Continuous Service 


Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Center of Culture—Source of Christian Higher Ed- 
ucation. 


Courses offered leading to the A.B., B.S., and Bes 
degrees in the following fields of concentration: 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Training Approved by the Veterans Administration 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The University’s School of Religion offers a three- 
year course of studies leading to the degree, Bachelor 
of Divinity. 

Evening classes for in-service ministers are also 
held. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks June 8, to July 15 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 
For Information and Bulletin—wWrite The Registrar 
William R. Strassner, President 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


A FOUR-YEAR CLASS “A” LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
With Majors in: 


Art Mathematics 
Physical Education English 
Business Education Social Sciences 





Music Languages 
General Science Elementary Education 
Biology Secondary Education 


Chemistry Pre-Professional | 
Beginning June 20, 1960 | 
Six Week Summer Session 

Math and Science Institute for Secondary Teachers 


For Further Information Write 
The Registrar 


James A. Boyer—President 





| Taught In Indonesia 


By Mrs. Rose Leary Love, University Park School, Charlotte 


In all of my teaching years, I had 
some of my most interesting ex- 
periences during the months that I 
spent teaching in the International 
School at Djakarta, Indonesia. 

The teacher who preceded me as 
instructor of the second grade left 
for her home in America, and as it 
was known that I was a teacher, I 
was asked to fill the vacancy. 

I was quite thrilled over the pros- 
pects of working with these young 
children, so I did my best to estab- 
lish quickly a warm relationship 
with them. 

Before I tell more of my personal 
teaching experiences in my grade, I 
feel that some general background 
information about the school will be 
timely and of interest. 

The International School takes 
care of children of parents or guar- 
dians who fall in the following cate- 
gories: 

“1. Officials of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs who perhaps will be 


Columbia. 
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NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 
lite Insurance Company 


Nearly 800,000 satisfied policyowners 
in nine states and the District of 


“No Home Complete Without 


North Carolina Mutual Policies’ 


Home Office: Durham, North Carolina 


called to transfer to a foreign as- 
signment. 

2. Embassies, accredited diplo- 
matic missions, and official advisory 
groups to the Indonesian govern- 
ment. 

3. Members of the English 
speaking community in business, 
religious and welfare organizations, 
who have contributed to support of 
school. 

4. Members of the International 
community who do not have their 
own language-school facilities.” 

The pupils must be sufficiently 
proficient in English for them to 
participate in their classroom work. 
If this is not the case, the parents 
must secure a private tutor for the 
child’s training in English. 

The Indonesian language is also 
taught in the school by a special 
Indonesian teacher from grades 
four through eight. 

Last year at the close of school, 
the enrollment was 180 pupils. Na- 
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NORTH 


tionalities represented 22. The en- 
rollment changes often as many 
parents are constantly coming in 
to new jobs or leaving for home or 
other assignments. 

The building is a long, low one- 
story structure of open design, 
many windows on each side of the 
building to allow as much ventila- 
tion as possible. Long bamboo awn- 
ings hang in front of the windows 
to keep out the sun. 

There are many modern conven- 
iences and improvements that are 
needed by the school, but by and 
large the building serves its pur- 
pose very well. There is a tremend- 
ous need for some type of assemb- 
ly room, but good use is made of 
what facilities are at hand. 

Quite a large amount of land for 
play surrounds the school and very 
beautiful shrubs and flowers are on 
the grounds. The children take 
great delight in bringing some of 
the colorful blossoms to the class- 
rooms. 

Our grades ranged from the kin- 
dergarten through the eighth 
grade, but plans had been made 
for the ninth grade to be added 
this coming school year. 

The principal of the school is a 
most charming as well as capable 
Indonesion lady. She does all within 
her power to make the school a 
happy as well as profitable place for 
pupils and teachers. 

The period of instruction was 
from 8:00 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. This 
may seem to be a short school day 
to many of us in America, but as 
Indonesia is a tropical country, it is 
the custom to observe a siesta peri- 
od during the hottest part of the 
day. After living in Indonesia for a 
while, one discovers that this plan 
is a very good one. 

Most of the pupils rode to school 
in private cars or busses. Some 
came in betjaks, an unusual type 
of man propelled vehicles common 
to the Far East. Some rode bicycles 
and many who lived close enough 
walked to school. 

There is no cafeteria service, so 
each child brought his own lunch 
to school as well as his drinking 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Gaston County Goes All Out For Reading 


By Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey, Supervisor, Gaston County Schools 


After much deliberation the Pro- 
fessional Study Committee of the 
Gaston County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion felt that the most beneficial 
program for the entire group would 
be a Reading Workshop. 

On Thursday, November 13th, in 
the Reid High School Auditorium, 
Mrs. Lucy Herring, Supervisor of 
Buncombe County and Asheville 
City Schools, very efficiently direc- 
ted our teachers in the teaching of 
reading. Some very pertinent prob- 
lems were discussed and effective 
solutions were offered by Mrs. Her- 
ring. 

Following is an outline of the 
highlights of her presentation : 

1. Formulating a cooperative 
philosophy of reading. 

2. Diagnosing the general and 
specific needs of children: 

Their: independent reading levels 
—for recreational reading ; instruc- 
tional reading levels — for proper 
teaching and successful achieve- 
ment; frustration reading level—to 
be avoided. 

These are general needs above. 

Specific needs follow: 

Types of errors made: Reversals, 
omissions, substitutions, additions, 
Mispronunciations. 

3. Attention also given to com- 
prehension. 

4. Major tasks to be stressed was 
VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT. 

This is a major cause of poor 
scores on all achievement and ver- 
bal intelligence tests, and for the 
major portion of failures in com- 
prehension. 

5. Specific jobs in Developing Vo- 
cabulary: 

1st: Develop a basic sight Vocab- 
ulary. 

2nd: Teach phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis. 

Under phonetic analysis: 

Step 1: (Starting in Grade 1) 
Teach nursery rhymes, jingles; 
Teach initial consonants; Teach 
final consonants ; Teach medial con- 
sonants. 

Step 2: Teach consonant teams in 
their initial position; Teach conso- 
nant teams in their final position ; 
Teach consonant teams in their 
medial positions. 


for MAROH, 


Step 3: Teach short vowel 
sounds; Teach long vowel sounds. 

Use whole-word method of teach- 
ing phonics and not the antiquated 


method which involves isolated 
word elements and_ distorted 
sounds. 


Under Structural Analysis (Other 
part of vocabulary study) 

Teach inflected forms of verbs: 
play, plays, playing, played. 

Teach derived forms of words: 
play, player, knock, knocker. 

Teach compound words: play- 
house, barnyard, overcoat. These 
should be separated on the basis 


One thing on which reading ex- 
perts are in agreement is the fact 
that there is no ONE BEST MijTH- 
OD OF TEACHING READING 
Most successful teachers use a com- 
bination of methods and the most 
widely used combination is that of 
memory, phonetic, and structural 
methods. 

Stress was also placed on reading 
readiness which should be developed 
on all levels, and in all content sub- 
jects from intermediate grades 
through high school. 

A few of the many comments 
made by various members of the 





PARTICIPANTS IN GASTON COUNTY READING WORKSHOP 


of both pronunication and visual 
units. 

Teach syllabication and prefixes 
and suffixes. The dictionary skills 
are sadly neglected. They are a vi- 
tal part of vocabulary development. 
The method of teaching vocabulary 
development most widely used is 
the direct method. This method is 
described above where words and 
their elements are stressed. 

The other method which is ac- 
ceptable and is often correlated 
with the direct method is the con- 
textual method. In this method 
words are studied in context 
through wide reading. It is some- 
times called the wide-reading meth- 
od. 


NINETEEN SIXTY 


group: 

1. “I was impressed by the state- 
ment that there isn’t one sure 
method of teaching reading to stu- 
dents, also that there should be a 
vocabulary for each subject 
taught.” 

2. “We were impressed and en- 
couraged with Mrs. Herring when 
she said that we as teachers have 
done a good job under conditions 
under which we are working, but, 
we should strive to improve our 
methods or techniques at every 
opportunity.” 

3. Our workshop in reading was 
a most rewarding experience for 
teachers of subject areas in the 
Gaston County Schools.” 


ot 


The Classroom Teachers Corner 


Classroom Teach- 
ers Appeal To Con- 
vention For Hilda 
Maehling Fellow- 
ship Fund 


By Mrs. Virginia 
Kk. Newell, State 
Chairman. 


At the 79th An- 
nual Convention of 
The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation, twenty - five classroom 
teachers, representing six dis- 
tricts and over 40 local associa- 
tions of classroom teachers thr- 
oughout North Carolina, will 
make an appeal to the Convention 
for raising over two thousand dol- 
lars to meet the state association 
quota for the Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lowship Fund. 

Mr. C. J. Barber, President of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation endorses with enthu- 
siasm this campaign and has pro- 
vided time during the opening ses- 
sion on Thursday evening, April 
7, 1960 for soliciting “dollars for 
the Maehling Fund.” This cam- 
paign will continue during the 
entire convention and Hilda Maeh- 
ling Shares will be on sale at re- 
gistration headquarters. 

A news release in the February 
Newsletter gave the standing of 
each district and at this writing 
the Piedmont District, with Mrs. 
Grace Whitted as Chairman, is 
still in the lead having reported 
over one half of the district quota 
of $475. 

The North Carolina Asgsocia- 
tion of Classroom Teachers deem 
it an opportunity and a rare pri- 
vilege to unite with classroom 
teachers throughout the United 
States in participating in this Fel- 
lowship Fund of $100,000. This 
is a tribute to Hilda Maehling, 
first executive secretary of the 
National Department of Classroom 
Teachers on her retirement last 
December. The interest accrued 
from this fund will aid classroom 
teachers in professional growth 
and/or professional organizations. 

There are over 9000 teachers in 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion and the writer is confident 

(Continued on page 7) 


Mrs. Newell 





CLASSROOM 


TEACHERS BANQUET 


79th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
300 Tickets Available 

The Annual NCACT Banquet 
will be held in the Ligon High 
School Cafeteria at 6:00 p.m., Fri- 
day April 8, 1960. 

Due to limited space tickets will 
be distributed according to popula- 
tion in each district, two .lollars 
($2.00) per person. Contact your 
district NCACT director early if 
you wish to attend the NCACT 
Banquet. Be prepared for an eve- 
ning of entertainment, a good 
speaker, good food, and some other 
attractions. You’ll have a chance 
to renew acquaintances, to bring 
your principal, and to meet the 
leaders in the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers. 

Tickets can be secured from your 
district directors. Send $2.00 with 
your request to your district direc- 
tor. Your money will be refunded 
if the district quota is sold before 


your request is received. District 
directors’ names and addresses are 
as follows: 

Southwestern — Mrs. Margaret 
W. Wilson, Route 1, Box 280, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Western District — Mrs. Bessie 
H. Allen, 1019 Highland Avenue, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Piedmont District — Mrs. Nelle 
A. Coley, 1805 S. Benbow Road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Northeastern — Mrs. Juanita F. 
Barnette, 609 Atlantic Avenue, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Coastal Plain — Mrs. Cleopatra 
P. House, P. O. Box 319, Goldsboro, 
NG 

Southeastern — Mrs. Minnie B. 
Lucas, P. O. Box 777, Saint Pauls, 


Ne@ 
All reports are due at NCACT 
Headquarters March 25, 1960. 


Deadline for final report, April 1, 
1960. This is important in order 
for reports to me made to cafeteria 
manager early enough so that the 
best can be prepared for you. 





OFFERS WORK IN— 
1. The Academic Area 2. 
English 
Social Science 
Sociology 


History 





Science 
3iology 
Chemistry 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
to qualified students. 


Address All Correspondence to the Registrar 


Walter N. Ridley, President 


The SN OB Tw 


ELIZABETH GHY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
(Founded 1891) 


“Where Youth and the Future Meet” 


Area of Education 3. 

Physical Education 

Art Education 

Industrial Arts 

Music, and 

Teacher Training 
Hlementary 
Secondary 


(Scholarships, 


GAR OLDINA 


Vocational- 

Technical Area 
Radio-Television 
Auto-Mechanics 
Brickmasonary 
Secretarial 

Science 

Cosmetology 

Loans, 


Work Aid) available 
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I Taught in Indonesia 
(Continued from page 4) 


water. Most people, especially for- 
elgeners, boil their drinking water. 
So each morning, rows of bottles 
filled with water, tea, or some other 
type of drink lined the shelves. 

A special effort is being made by 
the Curriculum Committee to pro- 
vide the school with a strong, pli- 
able curriculum. As this type of 
thing will need constant revision 
and strengthening in order to meet 
the needs of the pupils, these capa- 
ble persons are devoting themselves 
to this effort. 

I found that many of the text 
books, in fact, most of the ones 
that I saw were published in Ameri- 
ca. In my own classroom, I was 
most happy to see that one of our 
Basic Reading Text was a familiar 
one. The Curriculum Foundation 
Series. 

There is a great need for current 
instructional materials in many of 
the grades and a particularly great 
need for art instructional supplies. 

Many of the teachers gave some 
type of home work and most of the 
children in my group clamored for 
some little chore to do at home. 
Since our school day was short, I 
found the idea very helpful and 
beneficial. 

In the second grade, the enroll- 
ment was 22 children at the end 
of the year. There were children 
from nine different countries in 
this grade. Of course, those from 
English speaking countries had 
greater proficiency in English, but 
many of the others had a good 
knowledge of the language also. For 
the few who were timid and a bit 
reticent to express themselves in 
another language, I began to plan 
ways in which to help them devel- 
op language readiness. One of my 
most effective methods was the use 


Classroom Teachers Corner 
(Continued from page 6) 


that when the results of the cam- 
paign are given at the Annual 
Convention on Friday April 8, 
1960, all will be proud of another 
record made by the North Caro- 
lina Association of Classroom 
Teachers. Support your district 
chairman. Buy your Hilda Maeh- 
ling share. How does your district 
rate? 

NINETEEN 
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of the morning conversational peri- 
od. 

I found no science exhibits or sci- 
ence corner in the room, so I seized 
upon the idea of collections of inter- 
esting things to stimulate discus- 
sions. Indonesia is so full of marvel- 
ous nature experiences and native 
flora that I knew all kinds of ex- 
hibits could easily be found for us 
to discuss. 


Weekly weather chairman and 
news chairman were rotated so that 
each child, even the most timid one, 
would have the opportunity to make 
a report of at least a sentence or 
two. 

About this time, we began to try 
to select a subject for study that all 
of the children would be interested 
in. One little boy from Britain, with 
an unusually keen mind, suggested 
that we study Indonesia in order 
that the children who go back to 
their homes might be able to tell 
other children at home about the 
country. The Indonesian children 
in the class were most cooperative 
and seemed delighted to study 
about their own mother country. 


We needed a map, so fathers and 
mothers were asked to send us 
some so that the children might get 
an idea of the country’s location. 
From the map we found out that 
Indonesia is made up of many is- 
lands, some large and some small. 
After we had talked about the map 
and found out what an island is, we 
proceeded to make our own map 
on the bulletin board. The five, per- 
haps most important islands, Java, 
Bali, Sumatra, Sulowesi, Borneo. 
were made first; then surrounded 
with water. In the large water area 
were placed numbers of smaller is- 
lands. Fish were placed in the water 
as well as numerous boats were 
placed on it. On the islands we drew 
houses, coconut trees, volcanoes, in 
fact, anything that typified the 
country. 

Since the continents of Asia and 
Australia are very close to Indones- 
ia, we were interested in finding out 
what a continent is and which is the 
larger continent of the two land 
masses near Indonesia. After get- 
ting what I think was a very good 
idea of our geographical location, 
we began our study of the islands. 

The next day a child brought in a 
piece of crude rubber. This gave us 


Sis 


a grand beginning for a discussion 
of this product. Most of the chil- 
dren had seen the almost endless 
rows of rubber trees. One had been 
to a rubber estate, so he told how 
the trees are cut on a slant, and a 
cup is placed under the cut to catch 
the sap. It is collected, cooked, roll- 
ed out into slabs, further processed 
and sent to countries like America 
to be made into many different pro- 
ducts. 


There are active volcanoes in In- 
donesia and one child whose mother 
had been up to a volcano brought 
in a volcanic rock covered with sul- 
phur. Of course, this led to a dis- 
cussion of the uses of sulphur, of 
volcanic action, how it often forms 
new islands in the sea, etc. 

Mountains were discussed next, 
and they were a most stimulating 
study. Mountains are quite familiar 
to the children as many parents 
take their families up to the moun- 
tains to escape the heat on week- 
ends. Mountains are easily visible 
also from the City of Djakarta. So 
enthused were we that one boy 
brought us a wonderful book on 
mountains of the world. Then I dis- 
covered that many of the children 
had traveled in many parts of the 
world. One had been to Pompeii in 
Italy, the city buried by the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius; another had seen 
Stone Mountain in America with its 
four great carvings of presidents 
on it. Another knew much of Mt. 
Everest in the Himalayan Chain. 
Although she had never seen it, 
her family had had close associa- 
tion with climbers of this famous 
mountain. 

The next morning a boy brought 
in a piece of bamboo. Bamboo is 
most plentiful in Indonesia. It is 
used for almost everything ; houses, 
fences, ladders, furniture, baskets, 
utensils; in fact it is one of the 
most used products in the country. 
Some of it is small in circumference 
and other stalks are very large and 
strong. Men make ladders of it and 
climb to the top of five and six 
story buildings on them. Where we 
depend on metal in America, In- 
dones.ans make great use of their 
native bamboo. 

Rattan is a great forest product. 
Someone brought in a piece of it. 
We discussed its many uses; furni- 
ture, weaving, etc. One boy told of 


being on a ship that was loaded 
with rattan, and how long canes 
were bent double into enormous 
bundles and dropped into the ship’s 
hold. He also stated that much 
noise was made by the shifting and 
moving of the rattan in the ship’s 
hold. 

One morning another child 
brought in an enormous banana 
leaf, and a leaf of a species of palm. 
He proudly announced that many 
such trees grew in his yard. We dis- 
cussed bananas as a great fruit 
crop of Indonesia. One observation 
discussed was that some bananas 
are used for eating and some are 
used for cooking. Some bananas 
grow in bunches that point upward, 
and some grow in bunches that 
point downwards. We discussed the 
many uses of banana leaves. Tu- 
eands or Vendors wrap certain 
kinds of food for sale in banana 
leaves. The poorer economic group 
often use the leaves for hats. I re- 
member seeing a peasant woman 
hurrying down the street in a heavy 
rain with a banana leaf over her 
for a covering. 

Our most unusual exhibit that 
was brought in was a magnificent 
Bird of Paradise. The girl’s mother 
had received it as a gift. The plum- 
age and coloring were gorgeous. The 
child told of kings and royalty wear- 
ing the beautiful feathers as a head- 
dress. She also related how this 
bird had been killed by an arrow 
that had been shot through its 
head. The arrow was tipped with 
poison so as to kill the bird quickly. 
Of course, this led to the decision 
that all who had handled the bird 
must thoroughly wash their hands 
before eating as one could not tell 
if a wee bit of this poison might 
have remained on the bird. This 
bird was most interesting to me as 
it was my first and closest contact 
with a Bird of Paradise. The chil- 
dren were impressed by the fact 
that such gorgeous birds live in the 
jungles of Indonesia. 

We could not finish our report 
without telling about rice, as it is 
the great food crop of this country. 
One child lived close to a rice paddy 
field. She told all that she knew 
about it’s cultivation. Other chil- 
dren, particularly the Indonesian 
children, gave their observations. 
We discussed the planting of rice, 
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For Total Professional Performance 


100 Self Rating Questions 


By Jeff Elwood Smith, Principal, Crest Street Elem. School, Durham 


This self-analysis questionnaire is 
designed as a mirror through which 
the classroom teacher may look to 
evaluate her (1) philosophy, (2) 
personality, (83) maintenance of re- 
cords and reports, (4) teaching pro- 
cedures and techniques, (5) gener- 
al performance of daily school du- 
ties, (6) maintenance of school or- 
der and discipline, and (7) profes- 
sional attitudes and growth. 

A teacher may rate herself by 
answering each question objective- 
ly, “yes” or “no.” Each question 
should be read and answered 
thoughtfully, honestly, and confi- 
dentially at regular intervals dur- 
ing the school year. The answers 


to the questions will reveal the ex- 
tent to which the teacher is devel- 
oping or has developed desirable 
personality traits, behavior, atti- 
tudes, techniques, and practices as 
a professional person. The answers 
to the questions will also enable 
the teacher to identify the areas in 
which she is weak and to pinpoint 
her specific weaknesses. After the 
teacher has made a thorough study 
of her shortcomings, she is then 
in a position to take appropriate 
action to overcome them. The 
teacher will find that self-improve- 
ment through a carefully devised 
private program of action can be 
most helpful. Growth results from 





its cultivation and harvesting. 

After the rice is gathered and 
husked, mush use is made of the 
rice straw. Quite pretty pictures 
are made from it by skillful per- 
sons. Indonesians do the most won- 
derful work with their hands and 
from these tiny bits of waste straw 
material, they fashion most intri- 
cate designs. One very pretty pic- 
ture brought in for us to see was a 
landing platform in a rice field with 
a man perched on it. Strings were 
attached to figures something like 
our scare crows. The idea developed 
was that the man would pull the 
strings and scare the rice birds 
away from the field. 

Our principal often acted as a re- 
source person for us. She told us of 
the Indonesian method of cooking 
rice and drew pictures of the uten- 
sils used for this on the board. 

We discussed other products, co- 
conuts, flowers, various animals 
found in Indonesia. At the end of 
our study, we felt that we had 
learned much about this lovely land. 
It was with a great deal of pride 
that I could say at the end of the 
year that all of the children, no 
matter how reticent they were at 
first, had given some kind of report 
in English. 

These children were bright, un- 
usually so, as many of them had 
had such varied and wide travel 
experiences and so many opportuni- 
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ties for educational development. 
It was interesting to watch the 
reaction of them as a group and to 
see in them the same characteris- 
tics that are found in children all 
over the world. Some were quiet, 
shy, slow to express themselves. 
Others were agressive, dominant, 
too talkative at times. But tying 
all of these qualities together there 
was a distinct love and regard for 
one another. 

One child, whose father worked 
as a U.N. representative, brought 
a wonderful book to school for the 
children to enjoy. I have forgotten 
the name of the book, but it de- 
picted the different children in the 
world as flowers of various colors 
growing in a flower garden. We 
read this book together and I felt 
that these children caught its mes- 
sage, for in our room we had vari- 
ous nationalities and a great range 
of colors. But not once did we have 
any remark of disregard for one 
another. To me, this was a very 
rewarding and heart warming ob- 
servation. throughout the year, 
these young children demonstrated 
the great lesson that the world So 
much needs, the lesson of Brother- 
hood. 

“Let peace encircle all the world. 

Let man walk hand in hand, 

A living bond of brotherhood, 

A voice from land to land. 

author unknown— 
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making necessary changes. 
Yes or No 

1. Do I accept each child as a person 
and let him know that I do?__ 

A good teacher accepts ail children— 
the aggressive child, the showoii, the 
spoiled child, the bully, the dirty and 
ragged child, the dayGreamer, the shift- 
less child, the withdrawn child, the 
fighter, the ‘‘ants-in-his-pants wriggier,”’ 
the over-protective child, the poor sport, 
the mentally retarded ljearner, the de- 
vious child, the restless child, and the 
child who ‘‘doesen’t give a hoot’’ wheth- 
er he learns something or not. She ac- 
cepts all sorts of children as they are 
and seeks to help them develop as whole- 
some individuals. 

2. Am I helping each child to know 
himself better’? His needs? His capabili- 
ties? His sense of belonging to and parti- 
cipating in a group or groups? His 
worth as an individual? _______---- 5a ee 

3. Do I search for good qualities in 
all children? 

4. Do I possess a genuine aiection 
and personal respect for children and 
PVO UGE S (aes ene eee mnn meen 7a 

5. Am I constantly trying to improve 
myself, my personality and my efflici- 
TNC Va eee cs oe eee n ann seen a ees 

6. Am I too sensitive to accept con- 
structive criticism or suggestions from 
others ? pee =e Ss 

7. Is my personality such that pupils 
enjoy being around me? -_---------- iia 

8. Do I actually enjoy my work as a 
classroom teacher? -..-...--.---------- 

9. Am I teaching primarily for the 
(PIPETTE Y FENG VED Se ee eee sree Wee 

10. Do I know what is expected of me 
as a classroom teacher? Do I try to do 
what is expected of me?-_---.--.---- “i Feta e = 

141. Have I familiarized myself with 
the duties of a teacher as described in 





the public school laws of my state?____ 


12. Am I familiar with my school 
program? Do I make my classroom pro- 
gram an integral part of the total school 


POSTAMA?  ~--.222~-2-----222-------=--==-2-- 
13. Is my planning threefold in 


scope? Do I do (a) long-range planning, 
(b) unit planning, (c) daily planning? 


14. Have I planned and organized my 


work and classroom routine for both 
immediate and long-term effects? 
15. Do I read and follow instructions 
for making out records and reports ?__ 
16. Can I do monthly and yearly re- 
ports without help correctly ?---- 


17. Are the entries I make in records 


and reports readable, legible, clean and 
neat? Do I keep clean and neat re- 
cords? 


18. Do I proofread or double check 


all entries I make in records and re- 
ports-for errors? 22----------.---------- 


19. Do I check to make sure that the 





Note!—This verse was observed on 
one of the bulletin boards of the 
school, and I am taking the lib- 
erty of using it. 
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grades and other data for each pupil 
are identical in all records and reports 
—the enrollment book, the register, the 
cumulative record, and the report card? 


20. Do I check the remarks I write 
on report cards and cumulative records 
for errors in English usage, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, punctuation, and sen- 
CON CE MISC SO 7 ee ee ee 

21. Do I keep an accurate record of 
all basel and supplementary books [I is- 
sue to my pupils?___..._.._...-..----. eee 

22. Do I take the time to teach my 
pupils how to handle and care for their 
books properly 72. ee 

23. Do I make periodic inventories 
ot the books I issued to pupils to deter- 
mine their conditions and to see if any 
ALCm LOST Cuan en sno ee Pee 

24. Do I keep am accurate record of 
all money I collect from pupils for books 
and other purposes? _____.......--- 

25. Do I keep an accurate record of 
all pupils who are present, absent, or 
tardy? 

26. Do I make a practice of informing 
parents when their children are absent 
or tardy? po ay 

27. Do I realize that one of the first 
and most important duties of a teacher 
is to maintain good order and good dis- 
cipline? es 

28. Am I helping my pupils establish 
standards for good behavior, conduct 
and citizenship? __-_.-....--.----------- erin as 

29. Have I set up ground rules for 
class and school behavior? Do I see that 


.they obey these rules? _.._.__--.- 


30. Am I natural, 
nesslike, and positive 
pupils? 

31. Do I carry a ruler, yard stick, or 
strap around with me to maintain or- 
COR Pate a Eee nace ea ee eensaee eee 

32. Do I yell and scream at my pupils 
in the classroom and halls? __-.- 

33. Do I make more noise in the 
halls and classroom than my pupils?___ 

34. Do I refrain from yelling, scream- 
ing, and fussing at pupils when I am 
emotionally upset, mad, or angry? 

35. Do I avoid making threats I can- 
not enforce? Do I avoid making major 
issues out of trivial offenses? Do I 
avoid punishing a whole class for the 
mistakes of a few pupils?.-----.. fad UNE URISY 

36. Do I follow up the punishment 
of pupils with constructive counseling? 


consistent, busi 
in disciplining 











37. Do I realize that the behavior of 
my pupils often reflect my good or bad 
manners as a teacher?........---.-- eae St 

38. Do I avoid calling pupils undesir- 
able names and comparing them with 
animals? Lee Pease: _ 

39. Do I talk too much, too fast, or 
too loudly to my pupils?__..---.-. eee 

It has been observed that teachers 
who talk too much and too loudly usual- 
ly have more discipline prodDlems than 
teachers who talk in a calm, poised, well- 
modulated voice, and only when it is 
necessary. 

40. Do I vary the tone and pitch of 
my voice? 

The tone of the teacher’s voice can 
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make or break classroom discipline. A 
voice pitched too high may indicate a 
feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
teacher. A voice that is not well-modu- 
lated in tone may also create discipline 
problems where there are none. The 
teacher should always talk in a natural, 
clear, firm, pleasant, consistent, and 
well-modulatéd voice. Variation in the 
tone and pitch of the voice is important 
in good teaching as well as in main- 
taining good discipline. 

41. Do I realize that the principal 
cannot solve discipline problems for me? 


A good teacher does not run to the 
principal with her discipline problems. 
She prefers to handle her own discipline 
problems because she realizes that no 
one but the teacher and pupils living 
together each day can bring about real 
and lasting improvement in teacher-pu- 
pil and pupil-pupil relationships. The 
teacher should settle her own discipline 
problems in a firm but friendly, positive, 
and orderly manner. The principal may 
help with serious problems, but the 
teacher must assume direct responsi- 
bility for the behavior of her pupils. 

2. Am I aware of what my pupils 
do when they enter the classroom in the 
morning? 

Bedlam usually starts right at the be- 
ginning of school in many classrooms. 
Pupils can and should be taught how 
to begin the day’s work im an orderly 
and businesslike manner. The teacher 
should plan her daily lessons so that 
all of her pupils will have something 
worthwhile to do during the first min- 
utes of the school day. 

43. Have I trained my pupils to 
change from lesson to lesson, activity to 
activity, classroom to lunchroom, lunch- 
room to recess, recess to classroom, 
classroom to auditorium, and from class- 
room to classroom without disturbing 
others? a, 

Pupils must be taught how to estab- 
lish routine patterns for doing things 
without disturbing others and inter- 
fering with the rights of others to learn. 

44. Do I move about the playground 
when on playground duty to supervise 
pupil activities and to settle disagree- 
ments during recess and play periods? 


45. Do I give my pupils opportunities 
to wash their hands before meals and 
after using the toilet? Do I make sure 
that they wash their hands? -__ 

46. In supervising pupils in the lunch- 
room, do I do an effective job of helping 
to make the lunch period a restful, plea- 
sant experience for pupils and others? 


47. Am I teaching my pupils to recog- 
nize the value of good manners and the 
place of modulated voices and general 
politeness in the lunchroom, auditorium, 
library, halls, and classroom?..... 

48. Do T help pupils develop the habit 
of practicing the health rules and sug- 
gestions that are taught in health les- 
sons? 2 a ae aaa 

49. Do my pupils disturb others when 

(Continued on page 12) 
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OUR NEW EXPANDED PROGRAM—THE FIRST 
YEAR 

At our 79th Annual Convention we are highlight- 
ing features of our expanded program through pub- 
lication of a souvenir folio of program events. We 
think our convention delegates and others attending 
’ this convention will appreciate the illustrations of 
new areas of services and achievements recorded 
during the first year. A special business session of 
the convention will be devoted to consideration of 
further inplementation of provisions in an expanded 
budget for increased services to NCTA members un- 
der the new program. 

In the special business session it is our hope that 
all delegates will be present promptly at 8:00 a.m. on 
Friday morning of the convention. Resolutions adop- 
ted at the 1959 convention dealing with the expanded 
program and new 1960 resolutions on the same mat- 
ters will be before the delegates for action. On the 
cover of the souvenir program booklet appear graphs 
of three outstanding features. The middle illustration 
shows the large area where convention delegates 
need to take positive implementing action to bring 
the most direct services of the association to the 
rank and file of the NCTA membership. 


NEA LIFE MEMBERS—A LEADERSHIP 
RESOURCE 

NCTA has enrolled, at least initially, approxi- 
mately five hundred (500) NEA life members. All 
of us in NCTA need to recognize that these life 
members of NEA are in position to serve as resource 
personnel in local associations, in districts, and in 
leadership conferences because of privileges they 
enjoy as NEA life members. They receive all the 
regular publications of the national association, 
among them the NEA Handbook, Research Bulletins, 
and the Annual Volume of Proceedings at each NEA 
convention. In these basic publications can be found 
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most of the basic information needed by a local as- 
sociation to carry on a standard program. Locals in 
NCTA should make a listing of their NEA life mem- 
bers and post this list in school buildings within their 
areas. If teachers know who these potential informed 
leaders are in their ranks, they can secure needed on- 
the-spot information about organization and activi- 
ty goals right where they are from literature in the 
possession of their own local association members. 
Local association officers would do well to give annual 
recognition to their NEA life members. This recog- 
nition can serve two important purposes. First of all, 
such recognition will encourage the life members 
to assume the roles of resource leaders 

Then too, the life members so recognized and 
used in leadership capacity will be motivated to main- 
tain their status as NEA life members. At present 
many of them actually forget to make their annual 
installment payments on their life membership ac- 
counts. Giving these potential and actual resource 
leaders recognition and calling on them for special 
information service will be the best way to remind 
them to keep up their payments on life memberships 
and thus bring both service and continued honor to 
the North Carolina Teachers Association. 


OUR CONVENTION SPEAKERS 

One of the most distinguished past presidents of 
the National Education Association, whose record 
of service could be the envy of anyone whose aim has 
been to be a leader in the profession, will be our key- 
note speaker for the 79th annual convention. Dr. 
Corma A. Mowrey, currently Associate Director of 
Lay Relations for the NEA, will be with us for the 
keynote address and also as speaker for the Depart- 
ment of Principals. 


Our “Big Friday” or professional day speakers are 
among the world’s most outstanding leaders in ad- 
vanced thinking about human relations and related 
national and world problems. Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
Professor of Anthropology at New York University, 
is a master teacher and a producer of literature in 
her field as well as a very much sought speaker on 
the subject of human relations by organizations 
throughout the nation. Those who heard her at the 
St. Louis NEA convention urged that we seek her 
services as convention speaker for us. 

On the same program with Dr. Alpenfels we shall 
have the chief pioneer in our movement to affiliate 
with and grow in the National Education Association. 
Dr. John W. Davis, currently Special Director for 
Teacher Information and Security for the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, President 
Emeritus of West Virginia State College, and Past 
Chairman of the NEA Defense Commission will fol- 
low Dr. Alpenfels in a logical sequence of challenge 
to our thinking. Dr. Davis is currently engaged in 
travel and conferences in all parts of the world, 
sharing in the awakening of the new nations abroad 
and in the struggle for democracy at home on the 
part of minorities in the United States. Dr. Davis 
will also be speaker for the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation. It would not be amiss if we brought our note- 
books to the 79th Annual Convention. 
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embers And DPriends Write 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
February 4, 1960 


Dear Mr. Greene: 

As soon as we received your letter of January 29 and the 
expense voucher for the final payment on our contract, we 
approved and processed the account. You should receive a 
reimbursement check within a few days. 

Let me assure you that we, too, are pleased with the re- 
sults of this joint enterprise. The excellent services which 
Mr. Morris has rendered under this contract will always be 
appreciated. I hope you will extend to him our thanks and 
appreciation. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Karl] H. Berns 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
Field Operations 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Division of Travel Service 
February 5, 1960 


Dear Mr. Greene: 

I have just seen the January issue of the NORTH CARO- 
LINA TEACHERS RECORD. In that issue is an article 
“Summer Time is Travel Time’, by Miss Laura L. Hooper. 
Miss Hooper mentions our services in her article. I have 
written Miss Hooper thanking her for telling your teachers 
about our services. 

Thank you for publishing that article. 


Sincerely yours, 
Earl Henderson, Assistant Director 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
February 5, 1960 


Dear Mr. Greene: 

I wish to convey the appreciation of the Commission for 
your participation in the Washington, D. C. Regional TEPS 
Conference, January 8-9, 1960. I know, too, that the re- 
spective co-sponsoring organizations and the state education 
associations and their TEPS commissions would want me to 
express their thanks. 

We shall keep you advised of developments in the NC- 
TEPS Project, ‘‘New Horizons in Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards,” and plans for The San Diego Con- 
ference. 

Again, our sincere thanks for taking time from a busy 
schedule to work on the problems of the profession. 


Cordially yours, 
T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary 


EPPES HIGH SCHOOL 
Greenville, North Carolina 
February 22, 1960 


My dear Dr. Greene: 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for comply- 
ing with our request. 

Your visit to us was inspiring and informative. I have 
heard many references to statements made by you that 
night. 

Please pay us a visit whenever you are in our vicinity. 


Yours truly, 


Greenville City Unit NCTA 
(Mrs.) O. B. Myers, Program Chairman 
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THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD 


offers 
the following fares and arrangements 
for 
persons attending the 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California June 26-July 1, 1960 


ROUND-TRIP RAIL COACH FARE 
$153.15 
(plus tax) 
from 
Wilmington-Wilson-Rocky Mount-Fayetteville 
to 
Los Angeles, Calif., and return 


Pullman Accommodations Available At Slight 
Additional Cost. 


ENJOY FIVE DAYS, JUNE 27-JULY 1, AT 
THE CONVENTION IN LOS ANGELES WITH 
PLANNED ENTERTAINMENT 
eee ee SIGHTSEEING ENROUTE 


NEW ORLEANS—Gray Line Tour 1, covering 
entire city and suburbs—5!4 hours. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Gray Line Tour 3, visiting 
Chinatown after dark and Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Gray Line Tour 5, Great 
Salt Lake, the beaches and surrounding 
mountains. 


CHICAGO — Gray Line Tour 2, covering the 
Loop and North Lake Shore Drive—2 hours. 


WASHINGTON — Gray Line Tour H, general 
tour of the city with stops at Jefferson and 
Lincoln Memorials—2 hours. 





For reservations or further information mail 
the coupon below. 


Mr. O. D. Curtis, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


I am interested in additional information con- 
cerning Coast Line’s offer for the Teachers Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, June 26-30, 1960. 
Name P 
Address —_ FAtet 


City a = 
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TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept. 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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100 Self Rating Questions 


(Continued from page 9) 


they are passing through the halls and 
in the restrooms, auditorium, library 
and classroom? .....--------------------- watit Taam 

50. Are my pupils trained to yreet 
and respect visitors who come into their 
classroom and to the school?__.- 

51. Do I avoid interrupting other 
teachers during class periods? Do I get 
what I need from other classrooms and 
the office before or after regular class 
periods? 

52. Do I plan and make preparations 
for class work or projects in advance? 


Equipment, materials, and other items 
which are needed for instructional pur- 
poses should be secured—when possible 
—before they are to be used. No teacher 
ov principal likes to be interrupted all 
through the school day with notes and 
oral requests for items which could and 
should have been obtained before or 
after regular class periods. 

53. Am I a hall-walking teacher? Do 
I spend about as much time in the 
hall and restroom, and visiting other 
classrooms as I do actually teaching ?__ 

54. Am I on time for most building 
meetings? Do I get to school on time 
in the morning? Do I encourage my pu- 
pils to be on time? Do I get my daily 
and monthly reports in on time? 

55. Have I created a good classroom 


56. Is my classroom physically con- 
ducive to learning? Is it clean, neatly 
arranged, cheerful, bright, and attrac- 
tive? 

57. Are my bulletin board displays 
and centers of interest attractive and 
related to classroom activities, projects, 
topics, or problems? 

58. Do I change my bulletin boards at 
least once a month? 

59. Do I display some of the written 
work of pupils on the builetin board 
after it has been corrected and com- 
mented on? 

60. Do I give recognition to the con- 
tributions and efforts of individual pu- 
pils? Do I show respect for pupil opin- 
ion, ideas, and suggestions? -_. 

61. Are my explanations clear and 
adequate? Do I make assignments clear 
and specific so that each pupil knows 














62. Do I make sure that my pupils 
understand and follow specific directions 
for doing assignments?_______._-- ae a 

63. Do I allow for mdividual differ- 
ences in making assignments? If so, do 
I make assignments according to indivi- 
dual and group needs rather than as- 
signing the whole class the same lessons 
OF) ACtiVITICS 2oS a eee 

64. Do I group my pupils according 
to their abilities, needs, and interests 
in subjects such as reading, language, 
geography, and arithmetic? _____. 





Do I really know what I am teach- 
ing? Do I know how to teach?.._ 

66. Do I employ a variety of ap- 
proaches, procedures, techniques, or 
methods in presenting new materials? 


65. 
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67. Do I read and follow the sug- 
gestions in guidebooks and manuals for 
basal and supplementary books, films, 
and filmstrips? ees BI 

68. Do I prepare each lesson ade- 
quately? Am I familiar with the contents 
and methods of procedure for teaching 
Gach: lesson’? 2232-02. eee seseeneereneeee = ae 

69. Do I prepare a daily outline or 
lesson plan in advance?.......---- 

70. Am I placing emphasis on phone- 
tic analysis and structural analysis in 
spelling, reading, and English? 

71. Do I help pupils relate subject 
matter to actual life experiences? Am 

72. Is my classroom program pur- 
poseful and functional in nature? Does 
it meet the present and future needs of 
GILG PUA 2 eee he eee eee neeeres 





73. In developing basic knowledge, 


understanding, concepts, and skills, do 
I use materials and techniques which are 
appropriate to the varying backgrounds, 
abilities, needs, and interests of the 
pupils? 


74. In teaching my pupils, do I em- 


phasize the basic facts, skills, under- 
standings, and concepts which are es- 
sential to the growth and development 
of each pupil at his level of learning? 


75. Do I make good use of supple- 
mentary books and materials? Do I use 
audio-visual aids such as pictures, ob- 
jects, and filmstrips to supplement basal 
TOXUS 20s. + 2 eee ae 

76. Do I devise, make, and buy teach- 
ing aids to enrich and to simplify read- 
ing, arithmetic, science, health, or lan- 
guage? 


er 


77. Do I provide opportunities for 
practice in the use of the common inte- 
grating knowledge and skills through 
meaningful exercises such as oral and 
written reports, oral reviews of previous 
work, book reviews, review exercises on 
units, and dramatization? __._..- 

78. DoI guide my pupils into develop- 
ing efficient study habits? Do I take the 
time to teach them how to study, to fol- 
low directions and to answer questions? 


79. Am I emphasizing the importance 
of study skills in teaching my pupils? 
Can they locate subjects and topics in a 
book by using its table of contents and 
index? Have they been taught how to 
use the dictionary properly? Do they 
know how to find information in an en- 
cyclopedia? Have they been taught how 
to read maps, tables, graphs, and charts? 
Do they know how to find information in 
the: library?) 2 eee oe 

80. Am TI _ stressing the listening 
skills? Do my pupils know how and when 
to listen? Have I helped my pupils estab- 
lish standards for taking part in conver- 
sations and discussions? __.._..... 

81. In teaching handwriting, do I 
give special help and practice to those 
pupils who are experiencing difficulties 
with the formation of certain letters in 
WOT S arene ee ee eee 

82. Do I teach most science and 
health lessons through experiments, 
projects, demonstrations, and other ac- 


The 


tivities? Are my science and health les- 
sons more than, just reading lessons? ___ 

83. Do I teach spelling words in con- 
text (sentences and paragraphs) rather 
than just as words in columns?____ 

84. Do I introduce new words in read- 
ing and other subjects by writing them 
on the chalkboard? Do I help my pupils 
grasp the meanings of new words by 
teaching the words in context rather 
than in meaningless isolation? 

85. Am I teaching my pupils how to 
keep notebooks and how to do written 
reports? Do I check their reports and 
notebooks for errors in organization, 
sentence construction, spelling, hand- 
writing, and neatness? Do I comment 
on the good points in them?.... 


86. Have I made a diagnostic analysis 
of the learning difficulties of my pupils? 
Do I use the diagnostic analysis of test 
results as a guide to group pupils, to 
improve teaching methods, to help se- 
lect teaching materials, and to help each 
pupil overcome his weaknesses in the 
basic subject areas? __..._.......... 


87. Am I teaching my pupils to be 
thrifty? Are they developing the habit 
of saving money? Do they save money 
for the things they want? ___._.. a ee 

89. Do I stand up and move avout the 
classroom when I am teaching? 

No teacher can teach all of the pupils 
in her classroom sitting glued to the 
desk. A teacher can do a much better 
Job of teaching and reaching every child 
by moving about the classroom. She is 
then in a position to see what is going 
on in the back of the classroom, to gain 
the attention of the whole class, to es- 
tablish better rapport, to encourage pu- 
pils to participate in the classroom acti- 
vities, to guide pupils in following direc- 
tions when doing classroom assignments, 
to help pupils improve their study hab- 
its, and to maintain better order and 

iscipline by preventing problems rather 
than settling them. The teacher who 
stands and moves about is also in a 
better position from which to use the 
chalkboard, maps, and charts for illus- 
trations and other purposes. 

90. Do I read and follow the sugges- 
tions offered in school and state bulle- 
tins and handbooks for improving my 
instructional program? __.....-... fees ers 

91. Am I fair and impartial in evalu- 
ating my pupil’s work? Do I give weekly, 
monthly, periodic, or unit check ups to 
determine the extent to which my pupils 
have learned what I have taught them? 
Do I use the grading scheme suggested 
for my school or school system in grad- 
ing my pupils at the end of each report- 
ing period? 


92. Do I keep a record of the pro- 
gress of my pupils? Does the record I 
keep indicate pupil growth in relation- 
ship to abiity, in knowledge and skills, 
in understandings and concepts, and in 
habits and attitudes? Am I also teach- 
ing my pupils to keep individual charts 
or graphs of their achievement in sub- 
jects such as reading, language, spelling, 
and arithmetic? 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL CALENDAR 


Theme: “A United Profession Enhances Quality Education” 
1. Wednesday, April 6—Meeting of Executive Committee, 
NCTA Headquarters. 
2. Thursday, April 7, 1:00 P.M. — Registration of Delegates 
Begins, Spaulding Gymnasium 
3. Thursday, April 7, 3:00 P. M.—First General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 
4. Thursday, April 7, 5:30 P. M.—Sessions of United Com- 
mittees, Classrooms—Leonard Building, Continued Satur- 
day, April 9, 9:00 A. M. 
. Thursday, April 7, 8:00 P. M.—Second General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 
6. Friday, April 8, 8:00 A. M.—Special Business Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 
. Friday, April 8, 9:00 A. M. Section Meetings 
. Friday, April 8, 11:00 A. M. Department Meetings. 
9. Friday, April 8, 12:30 P. M.—Lunch Period 
10. Friday, April 8, 2:00 P. M—Section & Department Meet- 
ings (continued where necessary) 
11. Friday, April 8, 3:30 P. M—Division Meetings 
12. Friday, April 8, 6:00 P. M~—Banquet Sponsored by Divi- 
sion of Classroom Teachers. 
13. Friday, April 8, 8:00 P. M.—Third General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 
14. Friday, April 8, 10:00 P. M.—Informal Social Occasion, 
Ligon Gymnasium 
15. Saturday, April 9, 10:30 A. M.—Fourth General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 


THe PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
BO Oneal 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA 
Music 
Prayer 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introductory Remarks 
Reports: 
Credentials Committee 
Report of Convention Rules Committee 
Executive Committee 


ot 


ny 


Legislative Committee 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
NEA Director 
Insurance Committee 
Special Research Committee 
Report of Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Presentat:on of Guests and Consultants 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: State chairmen of NEA Unified Committees 
Second General Session 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
(0m eave 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Organ Concert Ligon High School 
Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. J. A. Harper, Vice President NCTA 
Music: DuBois High School Choir, Wake Forest 
Invocation 
Pledge of Allegiance: Mrs. Bessie B. Redding, Oxford 
Greetings 
Response to Greetings 
Music: DuBois High School Choir 
Introduction of Guest Speaker—Mr. C. J. Barber, President 
NCTA 
Address: Dr. Corma A. Mowrey, Associate Director for Lay 
Relations NEA 
Anouncements 
Music: DuBois High Schol Choir 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Presidents of Local Associations, Local and Visiting 
Dignitaries 





SPECIAL BUSINESS SESSION 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
SO OeeAre Vie 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Reports: 
Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 
Final Report of Resolutions Committee 
Implementing the New Expanded Program. 
Third General Session 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
(EB JEM. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Band Concert—Ligon High School Band—Mr. J. L. Edwards, 
Conductor 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS — PUBLIC SESSIONS 





Dr. Corma A. Mowrey, Associate 
Director of Lay Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association. ty. 
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WE ARE 
SORRY 
THAT A PHOTO 
OF DR. ALPENFELS 
WAS NOT AVAILABLE 


Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, Professor of 
Anthropology. New York Universi- 





sd 


Dr. John W. Davis, Special Direc- 
tor, Teacher Information and Se- 
curity, NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund. 


Program 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA 
Music: Ligon High School Band 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Progress Report on the New Hxpanded Program—Dr. W. L. 
Greene, Executive Secretary NCTA 
Music: Ligon High School Band 
Introduction of Guest Speaker: Mrs. Virginia K. Newell, 
Address: Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, Professor of Anthropology, 
New York University 
Music: Solo—Miss Frozene Reece, Ligon High School 
Introduction of Guest Speaker 
Address: Dr. John W. Davis, Special Director, NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund 
Announcements 
Platform Guests: 
Members of the Executive Committee, College Presidents, 
NEA Coordinators, NCTA Division Chairmen, Local and 
Visiting Dignitaries 
Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 9, 1960 
10:30 A.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. C. J. Barber, President NCTA 
Parliamentarian—Mr. Curtiss Todd 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Reports: 

Necrology Committee 

Credentials Committee 

Executive Committee 

Final Report of Budget Committee 

Time and Place Committee 

Elections and Canvassing Committee 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 

DIVISION, DEPARTMENT AND SECTION MEETINGS 

The officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sections named 
at the beginning of each announced program are, in order, 
Chairman, Secretary, and Program Director. The Chairman 
is the first named, in each case. When no third person is 
named, the Chairman serves aS Program Director. 

Division of Classroom Teachers 

Friday, April 8, 1960 
BOR) TE. TMI. 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salisbury 
Mrs. Ruth Braswell Jones, Scotland Neck 
Program Topic: “Local ACT—Pathway to Quality Hducation”’ 
Group Presentation: Report on National, Regional and State 
Meetings. 
Business Session 
Division of Specialized Education 
Briday, April 3) 19/60 
OOO eee Mis 
Roberts 4 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 
Program to be Announced 
Division of Administrators and Supervisors 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
Bio eee Le 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. Edward M. Holley, Sanford 
Mrs. N. Evans Lockhart, Raleigh 
Mr. Fred J. Corbett, Acme 
Program Topic: ““A United Profession for Quality Educa- 
tion”’ 
Topic of Panel: “Quality Administrators and Supervisors 
Through Expanded Program’’ 
Discussion Period 
Division of Higher Education 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
Bri Oe eevie 
University Church 
Dr. Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 

Dr. Foster P. Payne, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “Quality in Higher Education and Implica- 
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tions for the Negro College.’’ 

Speaker: Dr. John W. Davis, Special Director, Teacher In- 
formation and Security 

Discussion Period 

Department of Hlementary Education 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
lel) O eA Ie 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Mr. T. EH. Basnight, Graham 
Mrs. Ruth M. Betha, Raleigh 
Mrs. Geneva R. Cheek, Durham 

Program Topic: ‘‘How to Vitalize the Teaching of Cur- 
rent Events” 

Speaker: Miss Loretta M. Antl, Supervisor of Field Ser- 
_vice and Consultant, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Discussion Period 

Department of Secondary Education 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
PAY 12 Il. 
Ligon High School Library 
Mr. Willie E. Davis, Charlotte 
Miss A. J. Newkirk, Fuquay Springs 
Mrs. M. D. Wallace, Sanford 

Program Topic: “Changing Trends in Secondary Education 
and Its Affect on Veteran Teachers’’ 

Topic of Panel: ““How Can we Keep up With the Times?” 

Discussion Period 

Department of Home Economics Teachers 
ENG Vine Au Tell ee orem OG) 
Le OO) AW. 
Home Economics Department, Shaw University 
Mrs. Beatrice Smith, Catawba 
Miss Catherine Sneed, Goldsboro 
Program to be Announced. 
Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A. M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. J. L. Faulcon, Ahoskie 
Mr. Turner Battle, Littleton 
Mr. W. T. Johnson, Greensboro 

Program Topic: “‘Aspects of a Competent Leader” 

Speaker: Dr. G. T. Dowdy, Head Agricultural Economics De- 
partment, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Business 

Department of Industrial Education Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
ALA) vs, IML. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. N. S. Morehead, High Point 
Mrs. I. D. Mack, Wilmington 

Program Topic: ‘“‘Implications of Automation in Trade and 
Industrial Education’’ 

Speaker: To be Announced 

Discussion Period 

Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
TIES OO, AX IM 
Ligon High School Music Room 
Mrs. HE. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 
Mrs. Ruth P. Roberts, Nashville 
Mr. J. L. Edwards, Raleigh 

Program Topic: “Time, What and How to Teach Music in 
Our Schools’”’ 

Workshop: Strings, Band or /and Vocal Classes 

Discussion Period 

Consultants: Mr. Bernard L. Mason, Howard University 

Dr. Arnold Hoffmann, N. GC. Education De- 
partment 

Miss Ada Marie Jarnagin, Raleigh Public 
Schools 

Department of Health and Physical Education 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
He OOM ARIE 
Ligon High School Gymnasium 
Miss M. Alma Blake, Charlotte 
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Mrs. Georgia Exum, Warrenton 
Program Topic: “‘Physical Fitness through Activities” 
Department of Business Education Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
tL OO PASM: 
Leonard 22 
Mr. J. V. Turner, Durham 
Mrs. EH. M. Brown, Durham 
Program Topic: ‘‘Automation and the Challenge for Better 
Office Skills” 
Speaker: Dr. Mary C. P. Torain, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, South Carolina State College 
Discussion Period 
Leader: Dr. H. B. Young 
Department of Hxtension Hducation 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 3 
Mr. H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Librarians 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Library 
Mrs. Neutrice W. Merritt, Clinton 
Mrs. Elwyza Daniels, Washington 
Program Topic: ““New High School Library Standards” 
Speaker: Miss Olive DeBruelere, Graduate Library School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
10:00-11:30 A.M.—12:45-2:45 P.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Miss Maude E. Freeman, Weldon 
Miss Edythe J. Spaulding, Clarkton 
Program Topic: ‘“‘Improving Quality Education, Standards 
and Evaluation Through Leadership”’ 
Speaker: Dr. S. E. Duncan, President-Livingstone College 
Discussion Period 
Special guests, Retired Supervisors 
Conference Dinner—5:00 P.M.—Speaker: Dr. H. L. Trigg 
Department of Principals 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
Washington High School Auditorium 
Mr. M. L. DeVane, Lenoir 
Mr. J. V. Morris, Morganton 
Program Theme: ‘‘Quality Education—Today’s Priority” 
Speaker: Dr. Corma A. Mowrey, Associate Director for Lay 
Relations—NEHA 
Discussion Period 
Music 
Department of Guidance 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
1750/0) GARE: 
Roberts 2 
Dr. Arthur F. Jackson, Greensboro 
Program Topic: ‘‘Evaluation of Guidance Services” 
Willie Claytor, Person County High School, Roxboro, N. C. 
William Freeman, Graduate Student, N. C. College 
Mrs. Juanita Goldsborough, Dudley High School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
Miss Inez Richardson, Williston Junior High School, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Mrs. Q. M. Uzzell, Washington Drive Junior High, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 
Topic of Panel: ‘Evaluation of High School Guidance Pro- 
grams in North Carolina”’ 
Discussion Period 
DOO eeelvis 
Program Topic: ‘‘Evaluation of Guidance Services” 
Speaker: To be Announced 
Discussion Period 
Department of College Instruction 
Friday,April 8, 1960 
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ta OO ALIVE: 
First Congregational Church 
Mr. C. Elwood Boulward, Durham 
Mrs. O. T. Spaulding, Concord 
Program Topic: ‘“‘How can our colleges better prepare stu- 
dents for adult responsibilities” 
Panel Discussion: Four seniors from colleges in NCTA. 
College Bowl Demonstration: (Student teams from two 
colleges ) 
Department-Student Education Association NCTA 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
Student Recreation Center, Shaw University 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Art Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
WALSH) ANGI, 
Ligon High School Art Department 
Miss Mable Bullock, Raleigh 
Program Topic: ‘‘Exploring with Design in the Schools 
Today” 
Introduction: Miss Mable C. Bullock, Chairman 
Workshop Leaders: Mr. Henry L. Davis, and Miss Bullock 
Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 122 
Mr. Herbert D. Ellis, Raleigh 
Mrs. U. L. Jones, Clayton 
Program Topic: “Department of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children—A Half Decade of Progress. Where do we go 
from here?’’ 
Open Discussion Period 
Election of officers and other business 
Department of Audio Visual Aids 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
100MM RIVEs 
Second Floor, Shaw Library Building 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Greensboro 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Retired Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 
Mr. L. H. Hall, Salisbury 
Program to be Announced 
Department of Bible Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
11:00 A.M. 
University Church 
Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 
Program to be Announced 
Vocational Education—Joint Program 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
1:00 P.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. J. L. Faulcon, Ahoskie 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
eto Ome a Vis 
Crosby-Garfield Auditorium 
Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Mooresville 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
33 0. baie 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Blizabeth H. Williams, Apex 
Mr. Samuel E. Poole, Elizabeth City 
Program Topic: “‘How to Vitalize the Teaching of Cur- 
rent Events” 
Panel Discussion: Leader, Miss Loretta M. Antl 
Discussion Period 
Section of English Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Biology Teaching In The High School 


By Prof. Van S. Allen, Science Division, Bennett College, Greensboro 


Some Implications Growing out 
of Experiences in a National Science 
Foundation Institute For HighAbil- 
ity High School Science Students at 
Bennett College in 1959. 

In April 1959 Bennett College 
was granted a sum of some forty 
thousand dollars by the National 
Science Foundation for the purpose 
of carrying out a science institute 
for some 90 high ability secondary 
school science students. 

The overall objective of the pro- 
gram was “‘to interest and encour- 
age more students to think in terms 
of selecting careers in the sciences 
through the provision of enriched 
learning opportunities in the vari- 
ous sciences.” 

Students who were selected to at- 
tend the institute were from the 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. Selec- 
tions were based on, among other 
factors, recommendations coming 
from principals, science teachers, 


academic records, and the scores 
made by the students on the Read 
Standardized General Science Test 
and the Davis Standardized Mathe- 
matics Test. These tests were ad- 
ministered to the students in their 
own school environments in many 
instances. The completed test forms 
were then forwarded to the College 
for scoring. 

A screening committee headed 
by the Institutes Director, Dr. J. 
Henry Sayles, and composed of the 
faculty persons who were to teach 
courses in the Institute, sat down 
together and selected some ninety 
students having the best all around 
scores and recommendation from a 
total of some two hundred and fifty 
or more who qualified. 

The writer recognized in this In- 
stitute a most unusual opportunity 
for pin-pointing areas of weakness 
in our high school science pro- 
grams. In that the students selec- 


ted for participation represented 
the very best abilities from each 
high school, it stood to reason that 
these students would mirror, in 
their test performances, (Davis 
Mathematics and Read General 
Science), those areas of instruction 
in the sciences that were being o- 
mitted from the curriculums of the 
various high schools; those areas 
that were being offered but in an 
inadequate manner, and those 
schools whose programs were more 
or less very effective. 

It is to be noted that the Read’s 
General Science Test is designed to 
determine a student’s subject mat- 
ter proficiency in those areas of the 
sciences having to do with Air, Wa- 
ter, Weather, Heat, Work-Energy- 
Machines, Food, Human _ Body, 
Plants, Electro-magnets, Light and 
Sound, Earth Surface, the Earth 
and the Universe, and Science In- 
formation and Methods. 





9:00 A.M. 


Ligon High School Library 


Mr. C. GC. Lipscomb, Raleigh 
Greenville 


Mrs. Edna B. Graves, 


Mrs. Carrye H. Kelley, Greensboro 


Program Topic: 


“Developing a Writing Program 


in the 


2. Use of the Foreign Language Labora- 


tory. 


Section of Elementary Principals 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


9:00 A.M. 


Washington School Auditorium 


Schools and Colleges of Nortb Carolina’”’ 
Speaker: Mr. Roy L. Hill, Communications Specialist Penn- 
sylvania State University York, Pennsylvania Center 
Discussion Period 
Lecture-Demonstration with a group of high school students 
to illustrate the possibilities of such a program. A display 
of winning entries in the 1959 creative writing contest. 
Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 012 
Mr. Quinton Wall, Smithfield 
Program to be Announced 


Section of Mathematics and Science Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
9:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. B. Meeks Briggs, Farmville 
Mrs. J. Cooper Byrd, Lumberton 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Foreign Language Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High SchoolmRoom 127 
Mrs. Catherlene S. Thompson, Burlington 
Mr. F. A. Reid, Plymouth 
Program Topic: “Current Trends in Foreign 
Teaching” 
Topic of Panel: Lengthening & Strengthening the Foreign 
Language Program. 
Discussion Period 
Demonstrations: 1. 


Language 


Teaching Foreign 
mentary Schools, 


Languages in Ele- 
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Mr. C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 
Mr. J. C. Duncan, Yanceyville 
Mr. E. L. Price, Reidsville 
Program Topic: ‘Providing Quality Education in the Ele- 
mentary School’’ 
Discussion Period 
Election of Officers 
Section of High School Principals 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
9:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, Selma 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Industrial Arts Room S6 
Mr. BE. S. Houston, Kinston 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
OO ANNU. 
Ligon High School, Room 112 
Mrs. Mable B. Wright, Raleigh 
Program to be Announced 
Section of Driver Education 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
9:00 A.M. 
Leonard 5 
Mr. I. Barnett, Greensboro 
Mrs. V. J. Williams, Burgaw 
Program Topic: ‘‘Present Status of Driver 
North Carolina’’ 
Discussion Period 


Education in 
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Very pertinent in this observa- 
tion was the fact that even though 
our students were selected by the 
screening committee as being the 
best of the group of some two hun- 
dred and fifty or more who quali- 
fied for the program, these same 
students consistently scored below 
the national norms on those areas 
of the Read General Science Test 
having to do with Air, Water Wea- 
ther, Earth Surface, and the Earth 
and the Universe. 


To appreciate the implications of 
these findings one should keep in 
mind that the national norms are 
based on the performances of stu- 
dents selected at random from the 
general population, therefore a 
group of students screened as in 
this particular case would and 
should be expected to perform at 
levels higher than the national 
norms providing they have had ade- 
quate subject matter exposure. 
Such however, was not, in this in- 
stance, the case. 

In an attempt to arrive at the 
cause for these inadequacies as in- 
dicated by the test results we raised 
questions of our students in our 
tutorial conferences as to their ex- 
periences in the sciences in their 
high schools covering such topics 
as Air, Weather, Earth Surface, 
etc. 

The bulk of replies tended to in- 
dicated either a lack of adequate 
treatment of the general science 
subject matter because of a lack of 
scientific equipment or adequately 
trained personnel or the complete 
absence or alienation of such sub- 
ject matter by the teacher and the 
curriculum, as indicated by the 
teaching activities as carried out by 
the teaching personnel. 


Being a student of the Biological 
Sciences the writer was specifically 
interested in the caliber of perfor- 
mance turned in by our students on 
the Nelson Biology Test. This stan- 
dardized test measures the students 
Knowledge of Biological Facts, Un- 
derstanding of Biological concepts, 
Cause and Effect Relationships, 
and the Evaluation of Experiments. 
Interestingly enough our students 
usually scored above the national 
norm in those areas concerned with 
Knowledge of Biological Facts, In- 
terpretation of Data and Test Hy- 
pothesis, but fell short in those 
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areas having to do with Under- 
standing Concepts, Causes and Ef- 
fects, and the Evaluation of Experi- 
ments. Even those students who 
scored at the level of average indi- 
cated the same subject matter 
shortcomings. 


The above observation would in- 
dicate that as far as Biology teach- 
ing is concerned a good job is being 
done in those areas having to do 
with Biological Facts, Data Inter- 
pretation, and Test Hypothesis, 
while much is yet to be desired in 
that teaching having to do with 
Understanding Concepts, Causes 
and Effects, and the Evaluation of 
Experiments. These latter short- 
comings are directly related to the 
effective use of ideas, experiments, 
and experimental equipment in the 
high school science program. Many 
of our students evidenced very lit- 
tle knowledge of this aspect of the 
sciences though they were good stu- 
dents possessing demonstrated a- 
bove average innate abilities for the 
sciences. 


The above observations suggest 
very poignantly the need to take a 
second look at our teaching activi- 
ties where adequate equipment for 
experiments is already available. 
Secondly, the need to secure equip- 
ment for carrying out experiments. 
Thirdly, the need for personnel hav- 
ing backgrounds transcending the 
use of laboratory equipment as 
aids to effective teaching—in those 
situations where such is not now 
available. 


Above all we need teachers with 
imagination who can inspire stu- 
dents to their best performances. 
It is to be kept in mind that no 
equipment can take the place of ef- 
fective teaching rather, it’s func- 
tion and greatest service is that 
of adding to the teacher’s effective- 
ness by bringing a third dimension 
to the learning experience. 

It is the decided opinion of this 
writer that the obligations of our 
schools to the future citizens of 
America and the world and the 
foreseen needs of these citizens in 
the area of science make it impera- 
tive for every high school to take 
long and serious look at its’ science 
curriculum, the preparation of its 
science personnel, and the quality 
and depth of teaching that is being 
carried on. To the end that our stu- 
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dents shall be able to realize a more 
complete manifestation of their in- 
nate talants in the sciences, thereby 
improving the quantity and quality 
of their total contributions to the 
welfare of mankind. If these ends 
are to be served we should do well 
to concentrate on our weaknesses 
as these are here indicated. In this 
same vein it is well to remember 
that no institution is better than 
its’ product and furthermore the 
product of an institution speaks 
louder than the institution can ever 
speak. 


100 Self Rating Questions 
(Continued from page 12) 


93. Am I willing to assume duties 
other than those connected directly with 
teaching? 

94. Am I acquainted with the parents 
of my pupils? Have I visited the home 
of each pupil enrolled in my class or 
homeroom? Do I consult a pupil’s par- 
ents for their help in solving a problem 


95. Do I attend and participate in 
most of the PTA meetings?...-.. ml 
96. Am I a member of the local, 
classroom, district, state, and national 
associations for teachers ?......--.... 
97. Do I seek to broaden my own per- 
spective by attending most of the pro- 
fessional meetings of the local, class- 
room, district, and state associations? 





98. Do I read current professional 
materials such as bulletins, journals, 
periodicals, and books? Am I keeping 
up with the latest developments and 
trends in education, particularly new 
teaching materials and methods of 
teaching? a 

99. Have I attended summer school, 
special classes, a workshop, or taken an 
extension course in the past ten years 
in order to improve myself personally 
and professionally in the areas in which 
I am weak and need strengthening as a 
teacher? :< 

100. Do I keep informed about the 
major problems and issues in American 
life by reading magazines and newspa- 
pers, listening to the radio, and view- 
ing television? Am I familiar with inter- 
national problems and issues? Do I par- 
ticipate in the civic activities of my com- 
munity? Do I vote in all elections and 
on all important political, social, civic 
and educational issues ?-_...___. oun 
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We locate positions 
public school teach 





nid | 


find teachers for public 
school vacancies. Write us | 
@ about yourself and give us_ | 
new the situation and location 
location you desire. Free enrollment 
®@ Organized 1937 


HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCY-High Point, N.C. 


Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 





Chedse Days... 


ACCIDENTS OR SICKNESSES COST BIG MONEY! 


Few people today can afford the drain on personal finances when illness or injury strikes a devastating blow 
...no matter how high their salaries, no matter how much they’ve tucked away in the bank. 


NOW, YOU can be sure you and YOUR FAMILY will be able to count on available funds to help pay the bills 
when YOU are too sick or hurt to perform your duties (even for the rest of your LIFE, if totally disabled by 
injury that long!) ... or partially disabled by injury ... or facing non-disabling injury’s medical care . . . or 
should YOU lose limb or sight, perhaps be permanently erased from your family picture as the result of acci- 
dent. And, if you desire, you may even choose added protection for hospital confinements! 


Don’t just ‘take your chances’ on staying healthy, able ...and lucky! Under your new low-cost NCTA Program, 
YOU choose the amount of this extraordinary protection YOU need — at the cost YOU can afford. Select the 
benefits YOU require and apply TODAY! 


THE TWO LETTERS BELOW ARE TYPICAL OF MANY RECEIVED 
FROM POLICY HOLDERS WHO HAVE BENEFITED UNDER 
THE NCTA INCOME PROTECTION INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Box 88 
Spindale, N. C. 


February 25, 1960 
Dear Mr. Smith, 


I wish to express my appreciation to you and the N. C. T. A. Group 
Insurance for the prompt attention given my recent claim. 


I cannot praise this insurance enough. 


Sincerely, 
Edna E. Logan Twitty 


CARVER HIGH SCHOOL 


Spindale, North Carolina 
Office of the Principal 


February 25, 1960 


W. L. Smith, Insurance Agency 
Post Office Box 2484 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Attention Mr. Smith 
Gentlemen: 


I wish to express my appreciation to you for the splendid and efficient 
manner in which you have handled our NCTA group insurance claims. 


Every member of our staff is well pleased with your prompt service. 
Our only regret is that we did not get this type of insurance earlier. 


With every good wish for continued suucess in your work, I am 


Yours very truly, 
J. O. Gibbs, Principal 
Carver High School 








When ACCIDENT or SICKNESS DISABILITY 


@ silences the SCHOOL BELL 

@ closes the TEXTBOOKS 

@ does away with the daily APPLE : 
ON YOUR DESK 


AND REGULAR PAYCHECKS STOP— 





YOU CAN STILL BE SURE OF READY CASH 


... to help pay living expenses even though you can’t work and earn! 


The extraordinary new 


NOW! 
ENGOME "PRO LECT LON 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


exclusively for 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS 


Choose one of 


3 OUTSTANDING PLANS 
@ to meet YOUR coverage needs 


@ tofit YOUR budget 


ENROLLMENT UNDERWAY NOW! 


MAIL YOUR APPLICATION TODAY! 


Underwritten by: Administered by: 
AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY W. 'L. SMITH INSURANCE AGENCY 
Reading, Pennsylvania Post Office Box 2484 


Charlotte, North Carolina 























NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE 


AT DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 





THE 1960 SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SIX WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 6—JULY 14 


WORKSHOPS: Alcoholic Education (June 10-20); Audio Visual Education; 
Principals (June 20-July 30); Reading Clinic; Science and 
Mathematics (June 14-July 24). | 


THE NINE WEEKS SESSION — JUNE 6—AUGUST 4 


1. Undergraduate Courses for Entering Freshmen and Upperclassmen, 
leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science; 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Ec- 


onomics, Bachelor of Science in Public Health Nursing. 


2. Graduate and Professional Courses Leading: To The Degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Education; Master of Li- 


brary Science; Doctor of Philosophy (Education); and to Certifica- 
tion. 


A highly trained faculty. 


A planned cultural and recreational program. 





A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 


ALFONSO ELDER, President JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, Director 


For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina College at Durham. 
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without filling 












Have a Pepsi 


Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced in 
calories, keeps pace with the 
up-to-date trend to lighter foods, 
Refresh without filling. Have a 
Pepsi—the modern, the 


light refreshment. 





ee er ee NCTA President-Elect, W. R. Collins (front row 4th from leit) amr. hie stad 


NEXT MEETING at the historic school in Smithfield where Mr. Collins is Principal. 


OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

MARCH 
23rd, 24th. AND 

25th, 1961 








lo oulee your Cooke 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 
us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, and workbooks for use 
in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


$6 Publishers 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Musie Publishers Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, Inc. 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Turner EH. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Inc. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


Save Time! 


If it’s used in North Carolina—We have it! 


Save Money! 


Save Office Work! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


Forty-nine Years of Service to the Schools of North Carolina 


1911 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


VILL CAROL/NA 


wok Lep 


eee. 
811 W. Hargett Street ° 


ee TEmp!e 2-332] 


1960 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Directory 


District Presidents, Division, Department, and Section 
Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


NontheCentraleD iS tri ctaa =e ee M. L. Wilson, Selma 
WES ue iene S Gini i seenes een eeenenenD: EK. E. Waddell, Albemarle 
Coastal mel ainw Distt! Chane C. C. Smith, Burgaw 
Southwestern District___...._____..- Thebaud Jeffers, Gastonia 
INorthieastenns DIS trict =e ee EK. V. Wilkins, Roper 
SOMeNeasve rnin 1 Sct Cae ane eae F. J. Corbett, Acme 
Bicdimonie) siti Crean E. M. Holley, Sanford 
Hasty Picd monte DiStri Cte, J. E. Byers, Warrenton 
DIVISIONS 
Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, 
Salisbury 


Specialized Education, (S)—-G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 

Administrators and Supervisors,(A)—H. M. Holley, 
Sanford 

Higher Education, (H) 





Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, 
Salisbury 

Secondary Education, (C)—Willie E. Davis, Charlotte 

Home Economics Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, 
Catawba 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—J. L. Faulcon, 
Ahoskie 

Industrial Kducation Teachers, (S)—N. S. Morehead, 
High Point 

Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 

Health and Physical Education Teachers, (H)—Miss M. 
Alma Blake, Charlotte 

Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 

Extension Education, (S)—-H. H. Price, Wadesboro 

Librarians, (S)—Mrs. Neutrice Merritt, Clinton 

yuidance, (S)——-A. F. Jackson, Greensboro 

Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 

Supervisors, (A )—Miss Maude H. Freeman, Weldon 

Principals, (A)—S. B. T. Easterling, Ellerbe 

College Instruction, (H)——C. E. Boulware, Durham 

Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 

Art Teachers, (S)—-Miss Mable C. Bullock, Raleigh 

Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)——H. D. Ellis, 
Raleigh 

Audio Visual Aids, (S)—J. C. Duncan, Yanceyville 

Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 





SECTIONS 
Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mooresville 
Grammar Grade Teachers, (C) — Mrs. Elizabeth H. 


Williams, Apex 

English Teachers, (C)—C. C. Lipscomb, Raleigh 

Social Science Teachers, (C)—Quinton Wall, Smithfield 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—B. Meeks Briggs, 
Farmville 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Catherlene §&. 
Thompson, Burlington 

Elementary Principals, (A)—-C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 

High School Principals, (A)—-M. L. Wilson, Selma 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)——E. S. Houston, Kinston 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)——-N. §S 
Morehead, High Point 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—Mrs. Mable B. Wright, 
Raleigh 

Driver Education, (S)—Isaac Barnett, Greensboro 


\. €. Assn. OF Classroom Teachers Moves Forward 


NCACT Takes Lead in HMF Contributions (See page 9) 


A REPORT FROM THE HILDA 
MAEHLING PROMOTION 
CHAIRMAN: 

My experience in working with 
the Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Fund has been a most rewarding 
one. The co-operation of the teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and 
friends, the cheerfulness with 
which you accepted the respond for 
funds makes me realize that the 
lot of Educators in North Caro- 
lina, comprising the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, are among 
the greatest in these United States. 
You have been generous with your 
donations and though only two- 
thirds of our goal has been realized 
at this point, I am confident that on 
December 31, 1960 your continued 
support will make us go over the 
top. You have spent time, energy 
and money. You have done this un- 
selfishly, you have done it without 
expectation of praise. You have 
done it knowing that you have 
made a worthwhile contribution to 
the profession. I wish I could write 
each of you, but since this is almost 
impossible, in my small way let me 
Say. thanks you. 4 hank you. slor 
your contributions in the past and 
your continued co-operation in see- 
ing this job well done. 





DISTRICT STANDINGS 


Coastal Plains ____.....- Pesce ae $ 245.00 
Mrs. Leitao 
Mrs. House 
Northeastern es ee $ 150.00 
Mrs. Tweedy 
Piedmonts 2 eee $ 366.00 
Mrs. Whitted 
Southeastern ____......-..-.--_ aa $ 512.00 
Mrs. Lucas 
Southwestern —.........-___. _.§ 270.00 
Mrs. Maxwell 
Western) 2.252005 ee eee $ 381.00 
Mr. Harl ae 
$1914.00 


The classroom teachers and their 
friends of the Southeastern District 
led in the selling of Hilda Maehling 
Shares in NCTA. 

Other members of the HMF Com- 
mittee of the district are listed by 
counties: 

COLUMBUS COUNTY — Miss A. T. 
Lenon, Mr. F. J. Corbett, Mrs. B. M. 
Corbett, Mrs. A. M. Pridgen, and Mrs. 
Jaunita Corbin; BLADEN COUNTY — 
Mrs. P. N. Michael; ROBESON COUNTY 
—Mr. A. W. Drew, Miss T. I. Wilkins, 
Mrs. A. W. Duncan, Mrs. Li S. Thomp- 


son, Mrs. K. S. Kemp, Mr. J. F. Foxx, 
Mr. R. H. Cherry, Mr. J. F. Lessane, Mr. 
A. M. Gerald, Mr. R. L. Sellars, Mrs. 
J. C. Byrd, and Mr. F. D. King; HAR- 
NETT COUNTY — Mr. J. A. Brown; 
HOKE COUNTY — Mr. A. G. Page; 
SAMPSON COUNTY — Mr. Alexander 
Daniels; CUMBHRLAND COUNTY — 
Mis. Carrie E. Simon, Mrs. M. J. Jones, 
Mrs. Jaunita Drake, Mrs. M. A. Boone, 
Mrs. L. S. Byrd, and Dr. Lafayette 
Parker. 

CONGRATULATIONS AND 
THANKS TO YOU FOR YOUR 
COOPERATION AND LEADER- 
SHIP WITH YOUR LOCAL UNIT. 


Your efforts, as a local organiza- 


to apologize for our organization, 
but should be encouraged in our 
purposes and membership. Hats off 
to all of those who are organized, 
and the “Red Carpet”, is out for 
those who had the desire and did 
not get the opportunity to organize 
this school term. May we look for- 
ward to your unit joining us in 
September ? 

This we would say to the local 
unit president. Spring is a GOOD 
TIME TO PLAN DETAILS of next 
year’s work. Will you be serving 
your local unit another year? 





Some District Leaders in the Southeastern District HME Campaign 


Left to Right Front Row—Mr. W. C. Bridgers, Edward Evans School, Fayette- 
ville; Mrs. A. T. Graham, Oakridge High School, Lumber Bridge; Mrs. M. B. Lucas, 
District Chairman of HMF and District Director, Saint Pauls; Mrs. A. M. Pridgen, 
Supervisor of Hoke County Schools; Mr. B. A. McGeachy, Newbold Training School, 


Fayetteville. 


Back Row—Mr. G. T. Swinson, Principal, Shawtown High School, Lillington; 
Miss Helen Smith, Spaulding Monroe High School, Bladenboro; Mrs. M. H. Garr- 
away, Bladen Central High School, Elizabethtown; Mr. C. M. Garraway, Bladen 


Central High School, Elizabethtown. 


tional leader have helped to make 
this a successful year for our pro- 
fession, the Classroom Teachers 
are now following a pattern in es- 
tablishing organizations to repre- 
sent them. We are not different 
from other American Citizens in 
needing a means of expressing our 
mutual concerns for our profession. 
Virtually all Americans are now or- 
ganized to provide themselves with 
a united voice on matters pertain- 
ing to their area of skill and special- 
ization. Therefore we see no need 


Perhaps you were selected for a 
two-year term, or re-elected by your 
local unit. Then, you will be able 
to put your experience to good use 
in the year ahead, doing an even 
more efficient and effective job. 

But if this duty is being rotated, 
so that someone else will assume it 
next year, by all means give him 
the benefit of your knowhow, Please 
help the new representative get off 
to a good start and volunteer your 
services in Some other assignment. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Statement Of Appreciation And Acceptance 


By Mr. W. R. Collins, NCTA President Elect 


Members of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, it is very 
kind of you to honor me with the 
presidency of our great Associa- 
tion. As I accept, I shall consider 
this election with its attendant re- 
sponsibilities as my greatest chal- 
lenge, and I shall endeavor to make 
my services for you in this respect 
represent your greatest opportuni- 


ty. 


One of the fundamental features 
of our democracy is that individuals 
may disagree and still be friends. 
Another important feature of this 
democracy is that the will of the 
majority as expressed becomes the 
responsibility of the minority as 
well as the responsibility of the 
majority. If this exemplification of 
democracy at work can be reached, 
we can expect great rewards from 
our labor together for the benefit 
of our Association for the next two 
years. 


N. C. Assn. of Classroom Teachers 
(Continued from page 2) 


You now have that most valuable 
commodity ... experience. Don’t 
let it be wasted. 


In selecting new officers please 
consider these qualifications: 


1. A member of local, state, and 
national associations 


2. Someone who has been active 
in all professional activities 


3. Someone who has been teach- 
ing in the system long enough 
to know the other teachers 


4. One who is willing to accept 
responsibilities 
Perhaps you can suggest these 
prerequisites when your unit is 
ready to consider nominations for 
the coming year. 


Here is hoping for you, your 
families, and friends a most enjoy- 
able and profitable summer vaca- 
tion. 


Edna C. Richards, Exec. Secretary 


The 


must be executed 


I consider your vote for me a 
mandate which reflects your desire 
for fruitful action. Therefore, a 
good slogan for this administration 
would be “CONSTRUCTIVE AC- 
TION FOR DESIRED EXPAN- 
STON’’. 


Truly, we desire to move forward 
and we are pledged to move for- 
ward. But in our anxiety to go for- 
ward, we must be cautious to keep 
our actions timed between the two 
dangerous extremes, that of mov- 
ing too slow and that of moving too 
fast. Effective planning and judici- 
ous execution are most essential 
during these troublesome times. 
Our best and only our best in every 
effort must be given. 


The action you desire and which 
has been requested by your vote 
in connection 
with: 


1. The National Education As- 
sociation and its services to us. 


2. The Governor of the State and 
his relation to us. 


3. The State Legislature and its 
relation to us. 


4. The United Forces for Educa- 
tion, the North Carolina Education 
Association, the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, The Department of Public 
Instruction, and Local Boards of 
Education and their relation to us. 


5. The Agencies of Employment 
and their relation to the employ- 
ment of the boys and girls we teach. 


We must, first of all, have action, 
not only stated principles with mo- 
ney, but work by every member of 
our great Association in order to 
have an effective present and fu- 
ture expanding program. Being well 
cognizant of the fact that our pro- 
gram must be kept geared to the 
needs of all of our members I pro- 
jected a few desirable objectives in 
my campaign which embrace the 
following areas: 


1. Teacher Welfare 
2. Program Expansion 
3. Pupil Welfare 
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4. Teacher-Pupil and Community 
Welfare 

5. Professional Growth, and 

6. Physical Expansion to include: 

a. A new headquarters building 


comparable to the needs of our pro- 
fession 


b. A clarification of the Ham- 
mocks issue so that it will be a cre- 
dit to our Association and the teach- 
ers of the state, and be a monument 
to the memory of Dr. William 
Sharpe. 


I dared to support the Constitu- 
tion where no provision was made 
for the automatic elevation of the 
vice-president to the presidency and 
I was elected. Now, I dare you to 
support the Constitution and every 
facet of the proposed program for a 
stronger Association. 


Eight Districts 
To Meet Next Fall 


SCHEDULE 


North Central District 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, President, Selma 
October) 14th Rocky Mount 


Western District 
Mr. BH. E. Waddell, President, Albemarle 
October’ 21st... Winston-Salem 


Coastal Plain District 
Mr. C. C. Smith, President, Burgaw 
October: 2S th 33 eae Burgaw 


Southwestern District 
Mr. Thebaud Jeffers, President, Gastonia 
November /4thi) Gastonia 


Northeastern District 
Mr. EK. V. Wilkins, President, Roper 
November 11th__.._......_..._-. Hlizabeth City 


Southeastern District 
Mr. F. J. Corbett, President, Acme 
November 18th_.-....---.----.—---- Fayetteville 


Piedmont District 
Mr. E. M. Holley, President, Sanford 
December 2nd_........----.-.--- _.. Burlington 


East Piedmont District 


Mr. J. E. Byers, President, Warrenton 
December 9th_.....Place to be announced 
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Let’s Have Better 
Student Leadership 


By Mrs. Thelma T. Daley, 
Haecutive Secretary, N..C. 
Association of Student Councils 


One of the biggest movements in 
the country today is toward the 
development of better student lead- 
ership. Much is being written today 
regarding the need for intelligent, 
capable leadership. Leaders are not 
just born, they are developed. With 
this in mind, the student council, 
the only organization that repre- 
sents every child in the school, has 
set forth as one of its main objec- 
tives, the development of good 
leaders. 

Three years ago the North Caro- 
lina Association of Student Coun- 
cils embarked upon a new phase of 
Leadership Training—The Student 
Council Summer Leadership Work- 
shop. The general aims of such a 
program are: 

—To foster and develop leader- 
ship training through democratic 
practices. 

—To build a common philosophy 
through the understanding of the 
aims and objectives of the student 
council. 

—To provide instruction and de- 
velop techniques for new student 
council sponsors and student coun- 
cil leaders. 

—To aim toward more uniform 
practices in student council work 
in North Carolina. 

The Workshop is operated upon 
the basic ideas that 

—leadership abilities can be de- 
veloped—leaders are not born, they 
can be trained. 

—leadership must be earned. 

—worthy motives and sterling 
character are first requirements for 
good leadership. 

—conscious effort must be made 
to learn and practice good proce- 
dures of leadership. 

The idea of the summer workshop 
is rapidly “catching on” with the 
secondary schools throughout the 
state. The first workshop served ap- 
proximately forty (40) enrollees; 
the second workshop had an enroll- 
ment of fifty-three (53) students, 
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The Convention Goer— 
Cast According 









“I like to meet a 
situation HEAD- 
ON!" 






“TH have to go to every meet- 
ing to get my money’s worth 


y 's “But, Sam, the Superin- 
rom this outfit! tendent is already at the 


SSM, 


y WV” & 


meeting.” 
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Wy pin 
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“I'll have something to 
say on every subject.” 






















“Speaking out of my many 
years of experience...” 





— Bea 


“TUNIOR! can’t you behave 
just once.” 


“I'm just flying over 
to take a quick look 
tyiten 


Some like to go in a group. 


Courtesy of Olin Industries, Inc., Tonsiline Company, Gaines Division of 
the General Foods Corporation, Bayer Division of the Sterling Drug Com- 
pany and the artist Harry V. Berg. 
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fifteen (15) sponsors, two (2) jun- 
ior counselors, and eight (8) staff 
members. This represented thirty- 
one (31) schools and four (4) 
states. Even though we were pri- 
marily operating for the State of 
North Carolina, we attracted a stu- 
dent from the Bishop McDonnell 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; 
a sponsor and a council president 
from Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
and a sponsor and a council presi- 
dent from Florence, Alabama. 
Imagine how elated the staff mem- 
bers were when they heard their 
out of state sponsors say, “I came 
for a definite purpose and I’ve a- 
chieved that purpose;” ““This is one 
of the best training programs I’ve 
ever been a part of.” 

As a result of the summer pro- 
gram, the leaders have gone back 
to their respective schools and have 
held Leadership Training Programs 
for the officers of all extra-curricu- 
lar activities and for the incumbent 
student council members — thus 
converting the “acorn into a spread- 
ing chestnut tree.” 

The North Carolina Association 
of Student Councils will hold its 
Third Annual Summer Leadership 
Workshop, August 22-26, at Shaw 
University. Through the aid of the 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, again, we 
will be able to bring in a highly 
qualified consultant recommended 
by the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils. As in the past, the 
workshop will be open to all mem- 
ber schools of the North Carolina 
Association of Student Councils. 

The workshop will stress aims 
and objectives of the student coun- 
cil, problems and projects, leader- 
ship techniques, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, group dynamics, and meth- 
ods of evaluation. 

For those who adhere to the prin- 
ciples that the student council 
should provide a training ground 
for leaders and followers, and that 
the student council should provide 
a laboratory of citizenship in which 
students learn to be good citizens 
by doing the things which a good 
citizen does, the Third Annual Stu- 
dent Council Summer Leadership 
Workshop is a must. If the world is 
calling for better leaders, let’s cul- 
tivate that leadership. 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the 79th Annual Convention 


Whereas, Tenure and Fringe 
benefits are conducive to high 
teacher morale and a necessary 
sense of security, and 


Whereas, the continuing contract 
law has been removed from the sta- 
tutes of North Carolina, and 


Whereas, teaching contracts in 
North Carolina expire at the end 
of each teaching year, and 


Whereas, teachers are subject to 
be hazards of life (such as:) illness, 
temporarily disabling accidents, 
maternity, and military duty, and 


Whereas, it is desirable that time 
be granted for teachers to engage 
in advanced study in various fields 
of work to the extent of one or more 
years to develop competence, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
seek the enactment of legislation 
to provide tenure contracts for 
teachers, which will provide for 
permanent tenure after a reason- 
able period of probation and which 
will permit leaves of absence at the 
teacher’s request without loss of 
tenure status, for maternity, edu- 
cational improvement, recupera- 
tion of health, or for other suffi- 
cient reasons, for one year after 
which if said teacher is not able to 
return, he shall be placed on a 
preferred list for re-employment in 
the first vacancy he is qualified by 
training and experience to fill. 


II 


Whereas, the cost of living con- 
tinues to increase and professional 
standards must be maintained in 
spite of our state’s rank in the 
lowest quartile as to salaries paid 
to school personnel, and 


Whereas, it is deemed undesir- 
able to lose our better prepared 
teachers to states offering more 
attractive salaries, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Legislative Committee of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association take 
these facts into consideration and 
make the appropriate recommen- 
dations through the proper chan- 
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nels for an increase in salaries for 
teachers and other school person- 
nel. BE IT RESOLVED FUR- 
THER: that we urge the Legisla- 
tive Committees of all our local as- 
sociations to solicit the aid of the 
State Legislative Committee in 
working with their representatives 
in the General Assembly to secure 
support for adequate finances to 
provide professional salary sched- 
ules for North Carolina teachers. 


Il 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association has increased 
its membership dues, and 


Whereas, special committees 
have been appointed by the presi- 
dent to study plans for carrying 
out the expanded program of sery- 
ices, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Hxecutive Committee of the As- 
sociation carry on a continuous ap- 
praisal and evaluation of the new 
and expanded services to secure the 
maximum benefits to the member- 
ship from increased expenditures. 


IV 


Whereas, the teaching personnel 
of our group can only improve its 
professional standards, by full sup- 
port of its professional organiza- 
tions, and 


Whereas, all members of the 
NCTA derive benefits from their 
professional organizations and from 
such supporting organizations as 
the NAACP and the Southern Re- 
gional Council, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA urge all teachers to give 
financial and moral support to its 
local units, local Classroom Teach- 
ers Associations, District Meetings 
of the NCTA, the National Educa- 
tion Association and other profes- 
sional organizations, the NAACP 
and other supporting organizations, 
BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: 
that suitable persons be designated 
to encourage the organization of 
effective local units, where there 
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are none, and to channel to them 
such information as will aid teach- 
ers to know and understand their 
professional organizations and 
their program. 


Vi 


Whereas, there is an existing 
public school problem in North 
Carolina, created through the pre- 
sence of gifted, retarded and non- 
educable children and lack of ade- 
quate facilities and staff personnel 
to meet their most primary needs, 
for instructional materials and 
equipment, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion urge the General Assembly to 
provide funds and the State Board 
of Education to provide staff per- 
sonnel to enable administrative 
units of the North Carolina Public 
Schools to provide sufficient special 
classes as a means of meeting the 
needs of our gifted, retarded and 
non-educable children. 


VI 


Whereas, traditional sources of 
tax revenue on the local level are 
inadequate to provide enough funds 
for needed classrooms and increas- 
ed teachers salaries, and 


Whereas, newer forms of taxa- 
tion including sales, excise and in- 
come taxes have been pre-empted 
so largely by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 


Whereas, adequate funds for 
equalizing the educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the Nation for 
our growing school population can 
hardly be provided, except from 
these lucrative sources of taxation. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA urge un-relenting support 
to the NEA Legislative Commission 
in its insistence that Congress en- 
act Federal Aid to Education to 
provide for adequate school con- 
struction and needed increases in 
teachers salaries. 


Vil 


Whereas, funds available to the 
schools of North Carolina under 
the provision of the National De- 
fense Education Act are necessary 
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as a Supplement to inadequate state 
and local appropriations, and 


Whereas, supplementary funds, 
from whatever sources available, 
in local administrative units can be 
used to greatest advantage for pur- 
poses other than matching NDEA 
Grants, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the General Assembly to pro- 
vide state funds to local administra- 
tive units for matching NDEA 
Grants to North Carolina Public 
Schools. 


Vill 


Whereas, area vocational :chools 
are being developed throughout the 
state to provide training in skis 
related to employment in new in- 
dustries developing in North Caro- 
lina and coming into the state from 
outside, and 


Whereas, it would be both unjust 
and inefficient to operate such area 
schools on any traditional basis of 
separate schools, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the State Board of Education 
and other state and federal agen- 
cies concerned to provide for all 
qualified students in the respective 
areas to attend courses in these ed- 
ucational units according to their 
residence and educational qualifica- 
tions. 


IX 


Whereas, there are many advan- 
tages to be gained from working 
together as groups with common 
interests and problems, and 


Whereas, Classroom Teachers 
form the important core of our or- 
ganization, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the organization in every unit 
of the NCTA a Classroom Teachers 
Association, completely free to 
carry on under officers elected from 
Classroom Teachers ranks and 
carrying on their own independent 
program of professional growth 
and participation. 


X 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association has a large 
vested interest in the Hammocks 
Beach Project, and 


Whereas, the development of the 
beach island as Hammocks Beach 
State Park, now underway, will 
provide access to the hitherto in- 
accessible ocean front with facili- 
ties maintained by the North Caro- 
lina State Parks Commission and 


Whereas, maintenance and de- 
velopment of facilities on the main- 
land will give members of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
needed conveniences to enjoy the 
extended development on the ocean 
side, and 


Whereas, the major financial 
support for Hammocks Beach has 
been provided by teachers, and 


Whereas, such support must be 
continued indefinitely, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA reactivate its interest in 
and provide in its annual budget 
for an adequate amount to maintain 
our own facilities on the mainland 
in such a way that they will give 
maximum service, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED FURTHER, that every local 
unit of the NCTA work out a plan 
for enrolling all NCTA members as 
participants in the Hammocks 
Beach Project through payment of 
fifteen dollars ($15.00) life mem- 
bership, the funds from which 
Should in time provide adequate 
overnight and week-end accommo- 
dations for NCTA members and 
their friends, BE IT ALSO RE- 
SOLVED, that the association go 
on record as urging the Chairman 
and Officers of the Hammocks 
Beach Corporation to request of 
those who have vested interest in 
the ownership of the Hammocks 
Beach Property a revision of the 
charter of the Hammocks Beach 
Corporation in such fashion that 
said property be deeded directly to 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. 


XI 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association believes that 
every teacher has the right and 
obligation to be an active informed 
citizen with an intelligent concern 
for the selection of competent pub- 
lic officials for consideration of the 
issues that are before the voters, 
and for the decisions that are made 
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by government at local, state and 
national levels, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local associations to further 
the program of the Citizenship 
Committee of the Association to the 
end that every teacher may become 
an active participant in civic affairs 
and a regular voter at the polls. We 
urge employing school boards, and 
administrators who are members 
of the NCTA, to aid in securing 
these rights for teachers under 
their supervision. 


XII 


Whereas, we the teachers of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, recognize that as American 
citizens and public servants we 
should be cognizant of local, state, 
and national developments as they 
concern public school education, and 


Whereas, the Pearsall Plan and 
related plans of similar design were 
deliberately formulated to circum- 
vent the United States Supreme 
Court Decision of May, 1954, and 


Whereas, such attempts on the 
part of some southern states to per- 
petuate racial segregation in the 
public schools are inimical to demo- 
cratic principles and are also defiant 
to the supreme law of the land, and 


Whereas, a vast majority of the 
states of the union for many years 
maintained integrated schools and 
do not condone such defiance, and 


Whereas, the United States is 
losing prestige in the eyes of other 
nations because of this failure on 
the part of some states to recognize 
and abide by the Supreme Court 
Decision of May, 1954, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring full 
compliance with the letter and 
spirit of the Supreme Court Deci- 
sion of May, 1954. 


XIII 


Whereas, there is an alarming 
percentage of absentees among 
pupils in North Carolina Schools 
within the compulsory attendance 
age group, 


TOTAL Y. ; 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA urge the General Assembly 
to remove some of the exemptions 
in the compulsory attendance law 
which permit many children to be 
kept out of school for long periods 
and to appropriate sufficient funds 
to secure personnel to work for the 
enforcement of the provisions of 
the law. 


XIV 


Whereas, schools and the teach- 
ing profession are the recipients of 
serious criticism from many sour- 
ces, and 


Whereas, this criticism cannot be 
ignored but should be met with 
serious attempts on the part of the 
teaching profession to search con- 
tinually for new ways to improve 
instruction, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That an 
Advisory Committee on Instruc- 
tional Services be named to assist 
in conducting experiments, and 
compiling and distributing infor- 
mation designed to improve the 
quality of instruction. 


XV 


Whereas, minority groups, over 
the years, have been the victims of 
a number of discriminatory laws 
and practices in the United States, 
and 


Whereas, throughout the world 
changes are occurring which tend 
to enhance the worth and dignity of 
man, and 


Whereas, minority groups’ de- 
mand for equality and freedom has 
been met only with rebuff and disill- 
usionment, and 


Whereas, youth of this genera- 
tion are taking the initiative in the 
fight for first class citizenship, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
current non violent protests and 
peaceful picketing by youth 
throughout the nation for equality 
of service in public places, be highly 
commended and endorsed by the 
NCTA, and that support be given 
this movement. 
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XVI 


Whereas, Dr. William Sharpe has 
been a genuine friend of the teach- 
ers of North Carolina, and 


Whereas, he was directly respon- 
sible for the Hammocks Beach Pro- 
ject, a resort for teachers and their 
friends, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion extend its sincere condolence 
to Mrs. Josephine Sharpe in the 
passing of her distinguished hus- 
band, Dr. William Sharpe, whose 
solicitude for and generosity tow- 
ard the teachers of the state of 
North Carolina have endeared him 
to all the members of the North 


Carolina Teachers Association. 
(Copy to Mrs. Josephine Sharpe) 
XVII 


The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation expresses its deep appre- 
ciation to President C. J. Barber, to 
all members of the Planning Com- 
mittee, to Executive Secretary W. 
L. Greene and his associates, to the 
city officials and citizens of Raleigh, 
to Shaw University and Saint Au- 
gustine’s College, to the Raleigh 
Public Schools, to the Raleigh and 
Wake County Units of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association and 
the Raleigh Association of Class- 
room Teachers for their unselfish 
services in making this convention 
a success. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
L. A. Cook, Chm., Winston-Salem 
H. E. Brown, Raleigh 
C. I. Bland, Goldsboro 
H.S. Blue, Belmont 
Mrs. Mary M. Barber, Raleigh 
W. W. Edmonds, Elizabeth City 
Miss Mable Powell, Clinton 
Milton M. Daniels, Wilson 
L. C. Dowdy, Greensboro 
Togo West, Winston-Salem 
S. O. Jones, Salisbury 
Mrs. Leona B. Daniel, Rocky Point 
Mrs. Nora E. Lockhart, Raleigh 
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NEW PROGRAM ORGANIZATION COMPLETE 


The action of the 79th Annual Convention com- 
pleted the organizational phases of implementing 
the New Expanded Program begun in 1959-60. 
The beginning of the school year saw the activat- 
ing of the North Carolina Association of Classroom 
Teachers, with headquarters staff and tentative 
program going forward in a commendable way. The 
plan for more and smaller districts also got under 
way in 1959 with the division of the westernmost 
area into two districts. Provisions enacted by the 
79th Annua! Convention brought division of the 
northeastern and piedmont areas into two other 
additional districts and the stage is now set for full 
implementation of the program of expanded ser- 
vices. 


Expanding circulation of the NCTA Newsletter 
has been a boon to our communications efforts. Es- 
pecially timely now will be the September News- 
letter, since two districts will be meeting before 
the October issue of the Record is available to mem- 
bers of the Association. District meetings will be- 
gin the second Friday in October and continue, 
with the exception of the Friday close to Thanks- 
giving Day, on successive Fridays until the second 
in December. Weather usually is favorable during 
this time of year and we may now expect nearly all 
NCTA members to participate directly in the af- 
fairs of the Association through enriched district 
conventions. 

We cannot urge too strongly that all local associa- 
tion presidents see to it that each superintendent is 
asked to have schools closed in each district on dis- 
trict convention day. The schedule of district meet- 
ings appears in this issue of the Record showing 
meeting dates, and place for all except one. 

A GOAL REACHED AND RECORD SET 

The best justification for our effort to encourage 
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continuing membership in each professional organi- 
zation is the fact that, as of. April 23th; North 
Carolina has achieved its NEA membership goal for 
1959-60 and “set a record” of all time high NEA 
membership. Significant in this p-cture is the fact 
that we set the NCTA percent of potential goal at 
75% and that our actual achievement is 76%. The 
North Carolina total percentage is between 68% 
and 70%, making allowance for late membership 
reports subsequent to the April 28th date when 
these percentages were worked out. We in NCTA 
can be proud of our contribution to the North Caro- 
lina achievement. 


TAKE TIME TO VOTE THIS MONTH 

This is election year in North Carolina and in 
the United States. The heads of state and local 
government in North Carolina will be selected, 
with a few exceptions, in the Democratic Primary. 
Since most of us have learned that we should re- 
gister with such party affiliation as to make our 
vote count the most, most of us are registered De- 
mocrats and should vote May 28th. We should also 
plan to vote in the second primary wherever one 
is held in the state. It is highly probable that a 
second primary will be statewide this year. Plan to 
follow through with your favorite candidate. 


As a community leader, which is a teacher's civic 
responsibility, each one of us should do as much as 
possible to encourage the parents of the children 
we teach to vote regularly in each election. The 
children can help carry the message home that vot- 
ing is important. Let us not neglect the opportunity 
to improve our democracy by encouraging patrons 
of our schools to exercise their franchise. 

THE LEGISLATURE SHOULD HEAR FROM US 

This school year, 1960-’61, is a legislative year in 
our state. Local associations should be sure to ap- 
point strong legislative committees this Spring 
to follow up trends pointing toward school and 
teacher welfare legislation and to establish chan- 
nels of communication with other groups interest- 
ed in improved schools and a better teaching pro- 
fession. The schools need more financial support. 
Teachers salaries are inadequate. Necessary em- 
ployment security for school personnel in North 
Carolina is not provided by law. All these areas 
need legislative attention. We should seek locally 
the contacts most effective for bringing to the at- 
tention of legislators their opportunities for lead- 
ing the way for needed legislation in these areas. 

Sometimes we ask why all the bother about employ- 
ment security. We ask again whether “good” teac- 
hers need to worry about being victims of unfair 
dismissal practices. The answer is implied in a 
platform statement by the late Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry, “If there be teachers who are deficient or 
those who may have lost interest in their work, I 
would not shield them—but, I do feel that as a State 
policy, the public schools of North Carolina and the 
teachers’ right to work therein must be protected 
from political, partisan, and personal manipula- 
tion.’ Governor Cherry’s statement of policy should 
be enacted into law. 

NORTH 
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embers And Friends Write 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dear Dr. Greene: 


The Principals and teachers of the Gaston County Schools 
and I are using this means to express our sincere thanks 
to you for the space given Gaston County in our N. C. 
Teachers Record, March Issue. 


We are most grateful for this coverage in your publica- 
tion. 
Yours with appreciation, 
Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey, 
Supervisor 
Gaston County Schools 


NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Mrs. Koontz: 


May I congratulate you on your appointment to the NEA 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. I am delight- 
ed that this deserved honor came to you, and of course, we 
feel that North Carolina and the NCEA are being honored 
too. 


I am sure you will be able to make very significant con- 
tributions to the work of the Committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. C. Dawson, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 


CEDAR GROVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Barber: 


I would like to take this opportunity to express to you a 
compliment for the very fine service and leadership that you 
rendered to the Teachers of North Carolina as president of 
the North Carolina Teachers Association. 


Your dynamic leadership in the expanded program and 
control of the business sessions of the State Association 
meetings was very commendable. 

Please accept our thanks. 


Yours truly, 
Harold H. Webb, president 
Orange County Unit NCTA 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM THACHERS NEA 
Washington, D. C. 
May 3, 1960 


Mrs. Virginia K. Newell 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina , 
Dear Virginia 
We wish to acknowledge receipt of your $1,890.00 dona- 


tion to the Hilda Maehling Fellowship from the North Caro- 
lina Association of Classroom Teachers. 


We have credited this contribution toward the North Caro- 
lina, NCTA goal and have forwarded it to the NEA Division 
of Accounts where it will be deposited in the Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship. 


We wish to thank you for all the work this contribution 
must represent. It is, to this date, the largest single donation 
to the Fellowship. 

Sincerely yours, 
Margaret Stevenson 
Executive Secretary 
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Regular European 
Tour Still Available 


Through Henderson Travel Service 


ACADEMIC CREDIT GRANTED BY A. & T. 
COLLEGE 


Approved by NCTA Ed. Travel Advisory Committee 


A special invitation is extended to all North Carolina 
Teachers to join our specially planned Teachers Educational 
and Cultural Tour of Europe. 

This is the year for alert teachers to see Europe! It has 
long been a recognized fact that travel is wonderful for 
enriching teachers in a personal way as well as providing 
wonderful experiences observed at first hand which will 
give deeper meaning and import to supplementary class- 
room instruction. 

Summer of 1960 is a wonderful time for teachers in our 
state to tour Europe, the head of our American Culture. 
Our executive officers have conferred with Henderson Travel 
Service to plan for our teachers, their families, and friends 
the top in accommodations, sightseeing tours, and cultural 
entertainment abroad. Enthusiasm among teachers is run- 
ning high! Everyone is urged to register to go as soon as 
possible in order to be assured a place in this wonderful 
tour. 

The 30-day tour will cover eight countries. The itinerary 
which includes visits to places of interest renowned for 
their historical, cultural and educational values, inter- 
spearsed with places of beauty for rest and relaxation, has 
been carefully planned to provide an unusual opportunity 
for a select group of congenial men and women to visit 
Europe in safety and comfort under expert guidance of a 
trained and experienced European Staff. 

Although the accent is academic, adventure is never lack- 
ing on our Educational Tour, for after all it is a vacation. 

The total all-expense cost of our tour is $995.00. This 
can. be financed by paying $100.00 down, and taking up to 
twenty or more months to pay. 

Hundreds of public school systems encourage teachers 
to use educational travel in fulfilling requirements for their 
professional growth. Salary increments are often granted, as 
well as certificates renewed to teachers who engage in edu- 
cational travel. Academic credit is granted by some colleges 
and universities. For tour registration and further informa- 
tion complete coupon below and mail to Dr. F. A. Williams, 
Dean of the Graduate School, A. & T. College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina or you may send it to the Henderson Travel 
Service, 854 Hunter Street, SW, Atlanta 14, Georgia. 











NAME $2 = =——ee APP. AGE _ 
STREET z: PHONE 
OT ge ee 77) NE, STATE 


Please register me for European Tour. 





Enclosed is my deposit of $100.00. 














Expect my deposit by : Date. 








TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 
Dept. 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 79TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Raleigh, North Carolina, April 7-9, 
1960 

Convention Theme: “A United Pro- 

fession Enhances Quality Educa- 

tion” 

First General Session 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
3:00 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Mr. C. J. Barber 

President NCTA 

The First General Session was 
opened by singing ‘America’. Mr. 
H. V. Brown gave the invocation. 

After greetings by the president, 
the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was given by Mrs. Audrey 
G. Robinson, Chairman. She stated 
the hours for registering during 
the Convention. She also announced 
that 271 delegates had registered 
prior to the First General Session. 

The report of the Convention 
Rules Committee was made by Mr. 
J. E. Belton, Chairman. After the 
report was read, a motion was made 
by Mr. Belton and properly second- 
ed that the Convention Rules be 
adopted. It was carried. 

Executive Committee: 

The Executive Committee under 
provisions of the NCTA Constitu- 
tion for considering amendments 
noted that three proposals had been 
properly submitted and published, 
two in the January Record and one 
in the February Newsletter, all 
sent to local unit presidents as re- 
quired. 

One proposed amendment re- 
quired study by a special committee 
on Constitutional Amendments. 
This was so because an amendment 
made to the constitution by the 
78th Annual Convention, and which 
was not published in full text in 
the Convention Minutes last May, 
dealt with the same provisions as 
the amendment proposed by Mr. 
L. M. Hatton for representation 
from the districts on the NCTA 
Board of Directors and provided in 
substance the same district repre- 
sentation proposed by Mr. Hatton, 
including election of members by 
districts themselves. For this rea- 
son, we recommend implementing 
the amendment dealing with this 
matter adopted last year rather 
than enacting the proposal sub- 
mitted by Mr, Hatton. 
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Recommendations from the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments are as follows: 

I. The Hatton proposals amount- 
ing to changes in the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

A. That two members of the 
Board of Directors be elected from 
each district. 

Comment: This is now provided 
for: 

1. Each district president is on 
the Board, elected by the district, 
and succeeded on the Board by the 
succeeding district president. 

2. Under implementation of the 
1959 Amendment one member at 
large is provided in addition to the 
district president. This person must 
be a resident in and elected by each 
district in proper rotation. 

B. That the Elections Committee 
be only those elected by the dis- 
tricts, two from each, total 12. 

Comment: The Elections Com- 
mittee is a working committee and 
should have at least 15 or more 
members to work efficiently in bal- 
lot counting. The present constitu- 
tional provision meets this need 
adequately. Our long ballot carries 
twelve candidates. Our counting 
system has one member tallying for 
each candidate, one person calls the 
counting, one or more persons keep 
up with write-ins. Some one is need- 
ed to handle materials to those 
reading and tallying. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Koontz proposes 
that we add the president of the 
North Carolina Association of 
Classroom Teachers to the Board of 
Directors. 

Comment: This can be taken care 
of adequately by inserting after 
“Association” in Line 6 of Article 
IV of the constitution: “The presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers.” 

The proposal submitted by the 
NCTA Executive Committee is as 
follows: 

The Constitution of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association shall 
be amended to provide that the 
name of the Association’s gover- 
ning body be changed from Execu- 
tive Committee to Board of Direc- 
tors. Accordingly, this amendment 
would consist of striking out the 
words “Executive Committee” 
wherever they occur in the text of 
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the constitution and substituting 
therefor the words—‘‘Board of Di- 
rectors”, properly fitted into the 
grammatical context. 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mends that the 1961 Annual Con- 
vention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association will meet in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday before Palm 
Sunday 1961, provided that the 
Memorial Auditorium can be secur- 
ed on those dates. 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of 
the request coming from the Ham- 
mocks Board of Directors for a 
grant of three thousand ($3,000.00) 
to be appropriated from the Associ- 
ation’s current reserves. 

The Executive Committee unani- 
mously recommends the re-election 
of Mr. W. G. Byers as NEA Direc- 
tor for North Carolina for the term 
1960-1963. 

Resolutions Committee: 

The preliminary report of the 
Resolutions Committee was made 
by Mr. L. A. Cook, Chairman. Two 
additional resolutions were sugges- 
ted, Numbers 17 and 18. 

Dr. J. W. Seabrook stated that 
we needed to include in the resolu- 
tions an expression of sentiment in 
the passing of Dr. William Sharpe. 

Mr. Charles Robson stated that 
we should go on record as support- 
ing the young people in their sit- 
down strikes. 

Dr. Seabrook and Mr. Robson 
were asked to submit their resolu- 
tions to the Resolutions Committee. 

Resolution Number 2 was revised. 
It was agreed to add after the “to” 
on the Third Line from the end, the 
following: “solicit the aid of the 
State Legislative Committee in 
working with their representa- 
tives.” 

Copies of the resolutions were 
distributed to the Delegate Assem- 
bly for study. 

Report of the NEA Director: 

Mr. W. G. Byers, NEA Director, 
reported on the progress of his 
work in promotion of the NEA pro- 
gram. He stressed the importance 
of each local association following 
the directions sent out from the 
central office concerning NEA 
memberships. He said reports will 
be returned when they are not in 
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proper order. He asked the life 
members to send their payments 
directly to Washington. He inform- 
ed us that those who would like to 
pay the remainder of their life 
membership dues can pay in full 
and receive a discount. 

Mr. Byers distributed reports 
showing the status of each district 
in the collection of NEA dues. 

Mr. Byers discussed the follow- 
ing responsibilities of delegates to 
district, state, and national conven- 
tion. 

1. Delegates should attend and 
participate in all business sessions. 

2. Delegates should attend and 
participate in discussion groups and 
general sessions. 

3. Delegates have the responsi- 
bility to report back to the groups 
they represent. 

It was moved and properly sec- 
onded that the report from Mr. 
W. G. Byers be accepted by accla- 
mation. It was carried. 

Legislative Committee: 

Dr. W. L. Greene, in the absence 
of Dr. James Taylor, gave the re- 
port of the Legislative Committee. 
In his report he stated the necessity 
of becoming acquainted with the 
senators and representatives in our 
districts and to discuss our prob- 
lems with them. He asked us to 
urge the people in our communities 
to register and vote. 

Dr. Greene also gave the report 
of the Insurance Committee. He 
discussed the retirement insurance 
for the office staff. He stated that 
the Income Protection Group In- 
surance is progressing nicely. He 
informed us that the more mem- 
bers we have, the lower the rates 
would be and the benefits would be 
better. 

Report of the Budget Committee: 

The preliminary report of the 
Budget Committee was made by 
Mr. W. R. Collins, Chairman. He 
distributed copies of his report for 
study. 

Report of the Special Research 
Committee: 

The report of the Special Re- 
search Committee was made by Mr. 
J. H. Lucas, Chairman. In his re- 
port the committee recommended 
an alternate plan of re-districting 
the present Piedmont District. He 
distributed copies of his report to 
the Delegate Assembly for study. 

Hammocks Beach Corporation: 
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Dr. Rudolph Jones made a report 
on the development of the Ham- 
mocks Beach Property. He distri- 
buted copies of his report to the 
Delegate Assembly. It included the 
Treasurer’s Report as of March, 
1959 to April, 1960, and the pro- 
posed budget of the Hammocks 
Beach Corporation for 1960-1961. 

Dr. Jones stated in his report 
that the 1960 pilgrimage, to the 
Hammocks, will be held on Satur- 
day, May 14, 1960. There will be two 
special features. They are: 

1. A special Memorial Service in 
honor of Dr. Sharpe. 

2. A roll call of administrative 
units for new memberships. 

After the report from Dr. Ru- 
dolph Jones, the First General Ses- 
sion was adjourned. 


Second General Session 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
hcs0eP.M: 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 

Presiding: 
Mr. J. A. Harper 
Vice President NCTA 

As a setting for the Second Gen- 
‘eral Session of the Convention, 
‘there was an organ concert by the 
Ligon High School under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lloydine Perry and 
Miss Brenda Kee. 

The convention session began at 
8:00 P.M., with music by the Du- 
Bois High School Choir of Wake 
Forest, under the direction of Mr. 
W. L. Spruill. 

The Reverend Arthur J. Callo- 
way, Rector of Saint Ambrose 
Episcopal Church, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, gave the invocation fol- 
lowed by the Pledge of Allegiance 
led by Mr. Thebaud Jeffers. 

Greetings were extended by Mr. 
Hoover, a member of the City 
Council, in the absence of Mr. W. G. 
Enloe, Mayor of Raleigh; Mr. Fred 
A. Smith, Superintendent, Wake 
County Schools, and Mr. G. H. Fer- 
guson, Division Director, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

Mr. Ferguson gave the speech 
delivered by Dr. Charles F. Carroll, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, at the 76th Annual Con- 
vention of the NCEA in Asheville, 
titled “For the Sake of Children.” 
He gave ten benefits and experi- 
ences to which children are morally 
and legally entitled. They are: 
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1. Children are entitled to a 
school that is big enough and good 
enough to serve their abilities and 
their potential interests. 

2. Children are entitled to a de- 
cent building in which to attend 
school, coupled with equipment and 
Supplies necessary to teaching. 

3. Children, are entitled to the 
benefits that can accrue from a 
supply of professional personnel in 
excess of the demand. 

4. Children are entitled to a 
school in which there is sufficient 
staff. 

5. Children are entitled to a 
teacher-pupil ratio based on the 
amount of individual instruction 
necessary within a particular grade 
or in a particular subject. 

6. Children are entitled to a cur- 
riculum that is both ancient and 
recent in its origin. 

7. Children are entitled to a full 
day at school. 

8. Children are entitled to a sys- 
tem of bus transportation that per- 
mits them to arrive at school on 
time, permits them to stay until the 
end of the last class, and finally, 
permits them to leave home and re- 
turn home at a reasonable hour. 

9. Children are entitled to a 
school that does not yield to the 
temptation to reduce them to profile 
charts and a set of statistics. 

10. Children are entitled to more 
than the minimum program of ed- 
ucation provided by State and 
Federal funds. 

He emphasized that the schools 
should be supported by tax dollars. 
He stated that the most costly dol- 
lar in North Carolina is that which 
has been raised in a school by chil- 
dren at the expense of their in- 
struction. 

The response to the greetings 
was given by Mr. J. H. Lucas, 
Principal, Mary Potter High School, 
Oxford, North Carolina. 

Following the reponse by Mr. 
Lucas another enjoyable musical 
rendition was given by the DuBois 
High School Choir. 

Mr. C. J. Barber, president of the 
NCTA, introduced and presented 
Dr. Corma A. Mowrey, Associate 
Director of Lay Relations, National 
Education Association, to deliver 
the keynote address for the con- 
vention. 

Dr. Mowrey gave a very challeng- 
ing address on the subject, “A 
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United Profession Enhances Quali- 
ty Education.” She made a strong 
plea for federal aid to education 
based on the need for more quality 
education. Dr. Mowrey discussed 
the rising costs of education, sta- 
ting that the costs can best be met 
by the Federal Government which 
now collects and spends almost 
three dollars ($3.00) out of every 
four dollars ($4.00) in taxes. Dr. 
Mowrey gave the following reasons 
why the Federal Government should 
pay reasonable share of school 
costs: 

1. The Federal Government is 
responsible for national defense and 
the current brain power race with 
Russia. This makes education our 
first line of national defense. 

2. The children of America are 
the future citizens of the nation, as 
well as of state and local communi- 
ties. 

3. A state with good schools cur- 
rently inherits the problems of a 
state with poor schools because of 
the present population mobility. 

4, An adequate supply of well- 
educated manpower is necessary for 
continued economic growth. 

Dr. Mowrey stated that our Fed- 
eral Government has greater tax 
resources and more efficient taxing 
machinery. It can offset the com- 
petition among states, where tax 
exemption and other devices are 
used to attract business and indus- 


try. 
She also stated that quality edu- 
cation requires more teachers, 


higher teacher salaries, and other 
improvements, all of which will cost 
more money. The teachers must 
continue to work diligently for im- 
proved standards of training and 
certification. 

Dr. Mowrey stated that the pre- 
servation of Democracy and the 
building of peace are just as im- 
portant as science. 

She closed her address by saying 
that we need teachers of good char- 
acter with ability and who stress 
the moral and spiritual values. 

After the announcements, an- 
other musical selection was ren- 
dered by the DuBois High School 
Choir. 

Mrs. Virginia K. Newell stressed 
the importance of contributing to 
the Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Fund. She gave the audience an 
opportunity to contribute. 
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Following the introduction of 
the platform guests and the bene- 
diction by the Reverend Arthur J. 
Calloway, the Second General Ses- 
sion adjourned. 


Special Business Session 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
8:00 A.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Mr. C. J. Barber 
President NCTA 

The meeting was opened with 
the Pledge of Allegiance led by Mr. 
M. L. Wilson, after which Dr. W. L. 
Greene, Executive Secretary, sub- 
mitted a financial statement as of 
April 1, i960. After points of clari- 
fication, it was moved by Mrs. E. R. 
Hawkins and properly seconded 
that we accept the Executive Secre- 
tary’s report. It was carried. 

The Treasurer’s report was made 
by Dr. W. L. Greene in the absence 
of Dr. Nelson H. Harris. After the 
reports was read, Dr. Greene made 
a motion that the Treasurer’s re- 
port be accepted. It was carried. 

The final report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was made by Mr. 
L. A. Cook. A copy of the resolution 
concerning the death of Dr. William 
Sharpe will be sent to Mrs. Sharpe. 

It was moved by Mrs. Mae §%. 
Henry and properly seconded that 
we adopt the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee item by item. It 
was carried. 

All of the resolutions with the 
exception of Resolution 4 were ad- 
opted. There was a revision in Re- 
solution 2. 

It was moved by Mr. Car] Harris 
and properly seconded that Resolu- 
tion 4 be deleted. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. F. J. Corbett 
and properly seconded that the Re- 
solutions submitted by Dr. J. W. 
Seabrook and Mr. Charles Robson 
would be referred to the Resolu- 
tions Committee for proper editing. 
It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. A. H. An- 
derson and properly seconded that 
the Resolutions as amended be 
adopted as a whole. It was carried. 

The report of the Special Re- 
search Committee on new expanded 
services was given by Mr. J. H. 
Lucas, Chairman. 

It was moved by Mr. Lucas and 
properly seconded that the report 
of the Special Research Committee 
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be accepted. It was carried. 

After remarks from Mr. L. M. 
Hatton concerning proposed con- 
stitutional amendments, a motion 
to adopt the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee was carried. Fol- 
lowing amendments, the Special 
Business Session adjourned. 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
(:30,Bae 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 

Presiding: 
Mr. C. J. Barber 
President NCTA 

As a setting for the Third Gen- 
eral Session of the Convention, a 
half hour Band Concert was given 
by the Ligon High School Band, 
under the direction of Mr. J. L. Ed- 
wards. 

The Convention Session began at 
8:00 P.M., with music by the J. W. 
Ligon High School Concert Band. 

After the Pledge of Allegiance, 
Mr. W. I. Morris presented the plat- 
form guests. 

In the absence of Dr. W. L. 
Greene, who arrived shortly after 
the program began, Mr. C. J. Bar- 
ber, President of the NCTA, read 
Dr. Greene’s progress report on the 
new expanded program. After the 
report by Mr. Barber, another beau- 
tiful musical rendition was given 
by the J. W. Ligon High School 
Concert Band. 

Our first guest speaker for the 
evening, Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
Professor of Anthropology, New 
York University, was introduced 
and presented by Mrs. Virginia K. 
Newell, Instructor in one of the 
Raleigh Public Schools. 

Dr. Alpenfels gave a very dy- 
namic address on the_ subject, 
“Values in a Changing Culture’. 
She stated that change is here and 
change is rapid. It’s not the change 
between North and South but the 
change in American culture and 
values. 

She asked us to teach our chil- 
dren culture. It is learned and what 
is learned can be unlearned. She 
stated that culture changes but the 
moral and ethical values remain the 
same. She stressed the need to oper- 
ate on a single set of values, not one 
for adults and one for children, sta- 
ting that irresponsible parents are 
trying to force morality on children. 
They attempt to teach one set of 
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values and act another. 

She asked the following question: 
“Why can we smash an atom but 
can’t break a prejudice?” “The an- 
swer”’, she stated, “Lies in the 
hearts and minds of each indivi- 
dual, the responsibility begins in 
our own hearts and souls.” 

Dr. Alpenfels stated that free- 
dom is a dreadful word unless it 
goes hand in hand with responsi- 
bility. Her speech brought rousing 
applause from the audience. 

Following the address by Dr. 
Alpenfels, Miss Frozene Reece 
sang ‘Alleluia’. She was accom- 
pained at the piano by her mother, 
Mrs. Hazel Reece. 

The second guest speaker of the 
evening, Dr. John W. Davis, Special 
Director, NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, was intro- 
duced and presented by Dr. W. L. 
Greene, Executive Secretary of the 
NCTA. 

Dr. Davis’ speech was centered 
around ‘Change’. He stated that 
change is inevitable and people who 
have fixed ideas about needs that 
involve human beings will change 
too. He said, ‘“‘Change is the will of 
God and man can not get away 
from it.” “Man will soon be mea- 
sured by his ability and not race’, 
he said. Dr. Davis said, “He is 
against dual teaching because we 
can’t afford to be divided.” 

He stated that Hitler started 
something that was against the 
world trend and failed. Advocates 
of aparthied in South Africa are 
also bound to fail because they are 
working against the way “‘the winds 
are blowing’’. He also stated that 
the winds of the South are blowing, 
too, and they could include good- 
will and increased economic wealth. 

Dr. Davis emphasized the fact 
that we did not want a divided 
America. He said that world prob- 
lems are much too serious to be 
faced by a country divided internal- 
ly. He stressed the importance of a 
United America. 

Dr. Davis said, ‘During the pro- 
cess of improving mankind someone 
has to suffer, and our people are 
willing to die in order to be free’. 

He closed his speech by saying 
that the young people are bringing 
about many of the changes. They 
have decided that they are going 
to be first class citizens under God. 
Being in jail and death are worth 
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while, if it is for a just cause, he 
said. 

The audience was very apprecia- 
tive of the two powerful addresses 
of the evening. 

After the announcement concern- 
ing the social affair, the Third Gen- 
eral Session adjourned. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 9, 1960 
10:30 A.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 

Presiding: 
Mr. C. J. Barber 
President NCTA 

The Fourth General Session was 
called to order by the president, 
Mr. C. J. Barber. After the Pledge 
of Allegiance the Necrology Com- 
mittee gave two impressive read- 
ings and a prayer, accompanied by 
soft piano music, as a tribute to 
those NCTA members who depart- 
ed this life during the convention 
year. 

The final budget report was made 
by Mr. W. R. Collins, Chairman of 
the Budget Committee. He distri- 
buted copies of his report. 

It was moved by Mr. A. H. An- 
derson and properly seconded that 
the budget report be adopted sec- 
tion by section. It was carried. 

Each section of the budget was 
accepted as read with the exception 
of Section Five. 

It was moved by Mr. W. R. Col- 
lings and properly seconded that 
Section Five of the budget be adop- 
ted. 

A substitute motion was made 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Koontz and pro- 
perly seconded that the budget al- 
lotment for classroom teachers be 
seven thousand four hundred seven- 
ty five dollars ($7,475.00) for 1960- 
1961. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. A. H. An- 
derson and properly seconded that 
we adopt Section Five as amended. 
It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins and properly seconded that the 
budget be adopted as revised and 
amended. It was carried. 

It was agreed that the additional 
request coming from the classroom 
teachers would be taken from the 
Contingency Reserve which will 
leave a balance of six hundred 
eighty dollars ($680.00). 

Mr. L. A. Cook gave the addenda 
to the resolutions, Numbers 17-18. 
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Copies were also distributed to the 
delegates. 

It was moved by Mr. L. A. Cook 
and properly seconded that Num- 
ber 17 be adopted. It was carried. 

It was unanimously agreed that 
on line two, in Resolution 18, the 
word southern states would be 
changed to United States. It was 
unanimously agreed that the words 
non violent would be inserted after 
current on the line with the words 
Be It Resolved. It was also unani- 
mously agreed that moral would be 
deleted on the last line in Resolu- 
tion 18. 

It was moved by Mr. L. A. Cook 
and properly seconded that the re- 
solutions be adopted as revised and 
amended. It was carried. 

It was suggested by Mrs. Nelle 
Coley that we close our accounts 
at the stores that discriminate and 
cease to buy. 

Mr. W. L. Smith gave remarks 
on the NCTA Group Insurance. He 
expressed his appreciation to the 
state officers and personnel of the 
various districts for the coopera- 
tion they have given in installing 
the NCTA Group Insurance pro- 
gram. He stated that the officials at 
the Home Office and he were satis- 
fied with the progress that has been 
made. Mr. Smith also stated that 
beginning September 1, 1960, pre- 
mium rates will be set up so that 
teachers can participate in the pro- 
gram on a monthly basis. 

The report of the Credentials 
Committee was given by Mrs. Aud- 
rey G. Robinson, Chairman. The 
following recommendations were 
given: 

1. That local units use the forms 
sent from headquarters in report- 
ing delegates for the NCTA Con- 
vention. 

2. That names on the delegates’ 
roster be typed or printed to im- 
prove registration. 

3. That local units select alter- 
nates and report the same along 
with the delegates on the delegates’ 
roster. 

4, That delegate reports be sent 
separately from the ballots. 

5. That local units submit dele- 
gate reports at least three days 
prior to the NCTA Convention 
which is a requirement of the con- 
stitution of the NCTA. 

Mrs. Robinson announced 
829 delegates registered for 


that 
the 
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NCTA Convention. 

It was moved by Mrs. Audrey G. 
Robinson and properly seconded 
that the report of the Credentials 
Committee be adopted. It was car- 
ried. 

It was moved by Mr. O. N. Free- 
man and properly seconded that 
the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee be sent to the various units. 
It was carried. 

The report of the Legislative 
Committee was made by Dr. James 
Taylor. He reported that the mem- 
bers of his committee had investi- 
gated the possibility of Negro State 
Employees being housed in the Ed- 
ucation Building. They were in- 
formed that the Education Building 
did not have adequate space. 

He discussed the Escheats Fund 
which goes to the University of 
North Carolina. His committee has 
asked that all schools of higher 
learning share in the Escheats 
Fund. 

Dr. -Taylor asked the members 
of the NCTA to send suggestions 
that they wanted presented to the 
Legislature to Dr. Greene or to him. 

Dr. Taylor asked the delegate 
assembly to get acquainted with 
the Senators and Representatives 
of their districts and discuss their 
problems with them. 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read by the secretary, 
Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, after which 
Mrs. Bowe made a motion for the 
adoption of the report. 

A substitute motion was made by 
Mr. Reeder that we delay the item 
in the Executive Committee’s re- 
commendations dealing with the re- 
quest, from the Hammocks Board 
of Directors, for three thousand 
dollars ($3,000.00). It was carried. 

After remarks from Dr. J. W. 
Seabrook concerning the Ham- 
mocks Beach Project, it was moved 
and properly seconded that the re- 
quest coming from the Hammocks 
Board of Directors for three thou- 
sand dollars ($3,000.00) be consid- 
ered. It was carried. 

It was moved by Dr. Rudolph 
Jones and properly seconded that 
we give three thousand dollars ($3,- 
000.00) to the Hammocks Beach 
Project out of current reserves. It 
was carried. 

It was moved and properly sec- 
onded that all other recommenda- 
tions from the Executive Commit- 
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tee be adopted. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. W. G. Byers 
and properly seconded to allot suf- 
ficient funds to send eighteen (18) 
state delegates to the NEA in Los 
Angeles. These funds should be 
taken from all available reserves 
which will not embarrass the Asso- 
ciation financially. Such allotments 
should be consummated by May 16, 
1960. It was not carried. 

It was moved by Mr. N. L. Dil- 
lard and properly seconded that we 
grant sufficient funds to our officers 
so they may attend the NEA Con- 
vention in California. The officers 
are: President, President Elect, 
Vice President, and Recording Se- 
cretary. 

A substitute motion was made by 
Mrs. E. R. Hawkins and properly 
seconded to rescind the action 
taken on the motion made by Mr. 
W.G. Byers. It was carried. 

It was moved by Mrs. E. R. Haw- 
kins and properly seconded that the 
NCTA accept eighteen (18) dele- 
gates as the number of delegates to 
the NEA Convention. It was car- 
ried. 

The original motion of Mr. W. G. 
Byers was then carried. 

The Piedmont District in its 
special session decided it was feasi- 
ble to take the matter of re-distric- 
ting back to the District. This was 
decided after careful consideration 
and discussion. 

The Northeastern District decid- 
ed to divide. They also elected of- 
ficers. The officers for the North 
Central District are: 

Mr. M. L. Wilson, President 

Mr. M. M. Daniels, Vice President 

The officers for the Northeastern 
District are: 

Mr. E. V. Wilkins, President 

Mr. A. R. Bowe, Vice President 

Mr. J. R. Henderson of the Hen- 
derson Travel Agency discussed the 
importance of foreign travel. He 
discussed the tour to Europe spon- 
sored by our Association and A. 
and T. College and the NEA Bus 
Tour and Post Convention Tour to 
Hawaii. 

The report of the Elections and 
Canvassing Committee was made 
by Mr. J. E. Belton. It was received 
and adopted. 

The following officers were elec- 
ted: 

Mr. W. R. Collins, President 


The 


REPORT OF THE ELEC- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Delegate Assembly: 
The following is the report of the 
Elections Committee: 
The official count of the ballots 
is as follows: 
For President 
Mr. W. R. Collins—5422 Votes 
Mr. J. A. Harper—4020 Votes 
For Vice President 
Dr. Lafayette Parker—5591 Votes 
Mr. A. B. Reynolds—3736 Votes 
For Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe—6012 Votes 
Mrs. Vina Watkins Webb — 3506 
Votes 


For Treasurer 

Dr. N. H. Harris—7039 Votes 

Mr. Phairlever Pearson — 1791 
Votes 


For Membership on the Executive 
Committee 


Mrs. Bessie H. Allen—5441 Votes 
Mr. J. I. Bridges—3464 Votes 
Mr. R. L. Flanagan—5028 Votes 
Mr. G. 'L. Foxwell—4781 Votes 
Mr. L. A. Keiser—3509 Votes 
Mrs. M. H. London—8854 Votes 


The ballots of the Pinehurst City 
Unit and the Wilkes County Unit 
were rejected by the committee be- 
cause in each case more marked 
ballots were submitted than the 
local associations had financial 
members on their rosters. 

Mr. President and members of 
the Delegate Assembly; this com- 
mittee strongly recommends that 
all local unit officers adhere strictly 
to the printed instructions sent to 
them from the central office in re- 
gards to the matter of voting in the 
future. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
Miss Laura Hooper, Chairman 
J. E. Belton, Secretary 


Dr. Lafayette Parker, Vice Presi- 
dent 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, Recording 
Secretary 

Dr. N. H. Harris, Treasurer 

Members elected to the Board of 

Directors are: 

Mrs. Bessie H. Allen 

Mr. G. L. Foxwell 

Mr. R. L. Flanagan 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Alamance County 50 41 29 14 54 52 16 35 23 36 24 25 28 
Burlington : ee 19 33 14 22 24 39 7 20 19 23 34 15 21 
Alexander County ... eek 5 3 12 8 a 6 9 12 3 5 1 10 19 
Anson County 13 33 42 39 36 54 21 52 50 39 29 23 30 
Morven 4 15 13 13 13 21 7 16 11 14 6 16 15 
Wadesboro 4 24 8 31 3 29 1 27 8 27 17 6 

Ashe County ............. 1 2 3 1 2 3 3 2 1 3 

Beaufort County .... 44 46 30 49 27 65 11 54 25 63 9 59 18 
Washington 4 55 23 36 51 8 46 13 5 2 53 54 56 7 
Bertie County me 10 57 62 1 57 2 59 60 19 3 60 4 
Bladen County 100 100 26 95 31 116 11 89 46 80 51 52 60 
Brunswick County 17 60 12 46 25 64 8 38 35 56 20 21 42 
Asheville-Buncombe 106 86 28 85 29 90 19 40 3 86 95 2 113 
Glen Alpine 4 4 4 4 4 4 
VEOT 2 AMMEOWN G22. cava -rc-ceseenaescvasts 6 9 13 6 16 2 20 10 3 6 15 9 20 
Cabarrus Tri-School System ...... 68 25 34 54 38 49 42 48 66 35 29 33 41 39 
Barber-Scotia College 2 7 4 5 5 4 3 6 4 5 4 4 4 6 
Lenoir-Caldwell 20 14 22 14 21 6 28 17 13 19 11 19 27 
Camden County 18 5 21 17 5 3 4 19 16 20 3 
Carteret County 27 20: 12 15 24 32 7 20 4 34 23 19 10 
Caswell County 10 47 57 87 17 97 8 9 93 90 5 
Hickory-Newton Catawba Co. ... 34 29 21 42 22 39 6 57 36 29 28 15 27 46 
Chatham County 37 74 10 44 42 75 10 54 61 30 56 23 30 
Cherokee County 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Chowan County 2 9 4 11 2 12 1 13 13 13 
Edenton o:.2...-.-- 2 7% 25 18 15 23 4 1 32 z 34 32 1 
Cleveland County ..............2:..2......- 93 22 26 88 52 60 46 66 68 41 39 36 20 109 
Columbus County ............ See eat 92 56 113 33 116 27 131 15 51 32 61 85 108 89 
Whiteville 18 26 11 28 9 32 5 12 14 29 30 10 16 
Craven County 77 40 42 57 26 78 1 54 28 82 25 41 22 
INTEND BTS GR. pod cen cece ee ee i 40 11 36 41 6 44 3 42 6 41 34 8 10 
Cumberland County —.................... fl 26 88 5 64 29 76 15 41 68 48 38 39 34 
ayettevilleny csr s -.ce.e. 57 56 108 6 54 55 85 19 54 57 59 70 32 55 
State Teachers College —..... 20 20 40 1 21 15 32 5 26 18 23 22 6 10 
Currituck County 2 5 15 16 4 19 1 14 9 7 13 6 11 
Lexington 21 20 14 4 30 26 8 27 15 18 23 10 11 
Thomasville 12 18 a 9 15 20 5 21 16 2 15 2 13 
Davie County 1 16 17 17 ae 1 15 17 1 
Duplin County .-...... 71 98 6 62 43 93 10 52 47 78 44 34 58 
Durham County 21 27 28 31 25 45 6 39 24 27 24 16 35 
Durham City 63 OT 134 99 130 207 16 157 95 92 153 58 81 
Edgecombe County 45 106 30 108 30 112 6 63 106 70 32 71 43 
Rocky Mount ........ eS 1 Al 16 8 47 52 6 55 15 40 21 15 23 
Tarboro ......... : 26 38 5 40 5 41 1 13 44 30 17 22 7 

Forsyth County 6 5 wi: 7 11 16 5 24 5 3 26 3 
Winston-Salem  _...........-....2.... 107 176 76 222 135 140 189 90 268 64 74 169 46 92 
W. S. Teachers College _.... 25 11 5 31 26 10 32 iY 34 6 7 28 ai 24 
Franklin County .... . 89 5 22 72 77 a 67 26 55 41 40 34 60 51 
Franklinton ee 5 10 10 8 9 19 2 15 4 15 13 9 8 
Gaston County: ce eee eee 43 45 37 51 19 69 52 36 58 33 39 30 22 82 
‘Cherryville: Wissen. 12 2 5 9 4 9 4 10 6 3 3 10 7 13 
Gastonia 38 22 24 15 34 27 20 38 12 17 30 13 35 
Gates County .... sacs 5 9 36 42 4 43 2 35 30 12 9 42 9 
Granville’ County (22282 87 39 97 28 90 36 92 25 64 25 110 41 106 16 
Prereesies Com mty feist eee AG 45 51 12 42 8 56 2 39 25 58 9 23 22 
Cultord « COWREY o...4.-. ects se eoe 69 32 31 65 59 45 75 26 76 32 35 39 40 6 
Greensboro siescceeee-n-cercc-veraess--L 21 96 87 129 114 101 162 51 142 79 85 107 102 121 
EUS Ee OEE ence eceecr scree ee 33 62 35 59 51 40 65 28 54 48 47 56 26 19 
Halifax County cece 208 86 138 53 128 63 178 13 128 69 126 71 72 87 
Roanoke Rapids ................. ee 1G 21 21 16 28 9 31 6 20 22 14 18 14 23 
IVY el hora eos cee ons etecee iescceeiaes! 9 29 15 23 36 2 34 4 26 18 25 10 15 20 
Harnett County —..... St ee L 8 131 8 108 28 116 17 29 44 101 115 107 17 
Haywood County. inicciicc.---ces-cccc-orteace iz 2 9 8 1 6 3 8 1 4 6 8 
Tendereon Ville! ieee 7 12 19 6 10 a 16 3 18 10 11 5 8 6 
Hertford County ........ eee 66 65 95 34 125 5 115 14 83 39 51 75 94 53 
Hokey County ance 0 52 18 65 3 42 28 55 14 36 29 34 35 27 35 
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Hyde County ............... Piece eee saat 6 22 17 11 22 6 25 3 10 16 21 8 
Tredellic@ aunt yore trees reser 41 9 17 35 33 14 28 22 42 18 22 21 
Mooresville <ccccecceccee-ceceeeeeeeesseee 2 16 16 2 4 14 5 13 18 4 15 
Statesville: -2........-..-.: sdasdestunsaes 23 13 12 24 6 29 32 4 32 3 2 29 
Johnston County - ...116 27 64 72 73 57 ‘96 39 97 68 74 47 
Jones County. ... 31 25 6 22 9 31 15 9 29 18 
Lee County .... Sos 60 36 32 43 25 37 24 36 24 40 47 
enor County 4.5 50 92 79 60 92 49 128 10 86 45 135 56 
Kinston, eee 10 74 57 24 44 37 75 5 44 20 79 26 
Lincoln County ee eee 25 2 8 19 3 24 2 25 22 4 23 3 
Marion! 2. .cccf is eeteccecetce ee 4 5 8 6 7 13 9 1 4 1 
Martin County = 41 77 27 77 26 86 11 47 20 80 29 
Mecklenburg County —............. 102 23 20 98 10 110 20 100 98 22 87 39 
Charlottes ==....--2 193 197 173 31 333 274 69 235 125 210 138 
Montgomery County ................--.--- path 7 6 14 3 17 8 12 16 5 9 5 
Moore County. cscete ees 43 16 36 24 39 16 46 15 39 17 20 23 
Pinehurst. geese es 8 6 9 5 5 9 11 3 9 ui 1 10 
W. Southern Pines ................ 23 1 19 5 10 14 23 1 17 22 5 6 
Nash County ee 17 101 43 87 59 130 14 97 55 56 78 
New Hanover County -................... 60 67 99 24 67 55 105 19 69 35 73 59 
Northampton County .................... 42 103 81 59 133 10 120 9 49 76 90 44 
Onslow, County et 51 61 4 47 17 62 2 aa 2, 53 35 
Orange) County ee 10 32 16 33 16 35 13 25 15 20 41 
G@hapel) Hill pee eee 16 11 24 12 23 29 4 ai 14 25 24 
Pamlico) County 2s 18 31 1 15 17 33 22 14 30 5 
Pasquotank County . 2 30 1 15 16 30 1 6 5 25 27 
Elizabeth City 10 21 25 42 4 47 4 25 20 14 40 
E. C. Teachers College .......... 6 1 8 1 9 1 9 1 9 3 1 
Pender) Countya ese eee 24 53 72 5 60 17 68 9 24 62 53 50 
Perquimans County  .............-.-..--.- 33 12 30 10 36 6 33 7 mi 22 15 35 
Person County 4 38 14 26 21 45 4 17 36 39 28 
Pitt County 178 154 60 193 24 199 16 97 56 174 107 
Greenville 24 45 19 41 18 54 9 55 23 30 28 
Polk County 4 5 8 6 7 11 1 8 5 4 2 
Randolph County ...............----.-.------ 22 22 19 25 25 19 30 14 29 24 21 Do 
Richmond County 33 8 31 10 10 30 34 5 18 11 31 23 
Hamlet... 5.cen eee eee 1 4 2 3 3 6 2 3 6 
Rockingham 4 14 5 6 13 19 1 14 12 13 8 
Robeson County es 24 74 19 60 30 76 16 40 35 65 58 
Fairmont ....... is 5 39 2 ae, 19 39 2 19 11 26 32 
Lumberton 23 42 8 26 24 41 9 32 42 25 23 
Maxton “....5.0 ee 21 27 14 13 27 23 5 12 6 
RedUSprings eee 22 8 29 1 26 4 30 17 6 23 23 
Saint, Pauls ec ene 19 14 27 6 15 18 30 3 27 12 13 14 
Rockingham County =. 3d 8 41 33 8 6 35 38 10 32 18 
Leaksville ........... =. 18 10 14 14 20 8 11 17 23 9 10 14 
Madison-Mayodan aah 2 i 20 12 8 11 10 20 12 4 15 
Reidsville: “e220. eeeeee eee 8 16 7 17 15 9 11 11 10 12 19 8 
Rowan County ee eee 55 14 61 8 50 19 60 7 64 13 22 5 
Salisbury. .2.:-sc..c-- eee 33 il 36 8 28 15 33 10 38 18 23 33 
Rutherford County ....................--.. 26 25 22 29 26 25 17 30 39 12 21 7 
Sampson County .... ae 32 102 ils 80 40 105 15 78 55 52 98 
Clinton “= : .. 44 1 39 6 28 17 42 3 16 9 25 40 
Scotland County ..... eects 10 37 10 20 rat 40 7 21 17 25 29 
eaurinbure) scene een: 5 38 8 28 17 36 10 34 6 32 21 
Stan) ye County soiccceese oo eee 41 6 9 37 26 17 24 19 44 oe 24 32 
Stokes County 25 7 5 1 11 4 8 8 4 12 6 1 10 
Surry County ........ 5 eon. a eee 3 21 2 22 4 20 23 1 24 1 21 4 
Transylvania County . ee re 2 5 i 3 4 1 | 7 2, 
Tyrrell County .. sate atceee dete --- 22 22 22 22 22 22 

Union County ...... Ress See og, 1 8 32 10 30 34 7 31 27 28 9 
Monroehe seco ke ec Pee On 25 25 23 2 19 6 12 15 
Vance County ... Bae ee eee 22 68 65 100 35 123 12 77 83 71 78 
Wake County .... ene ere Pir DO 98 157 84 157 83 222 27 145 80 102 195 
Rale@io by Pecterss ace senwns eecexc coeds 0 93 102 49 91 55 133 12 111 54 64 133 
Shaw, University <--:-<...-.-::.-.-- © 2 5 6 2 4 3 8 3 5 3 4 
Warren County ............ nereces eee) 7 46 87 95 36 114 19 57 94 76 108 
Washington County cece... 36 13 34 11 17 32 46 3 20 6 28 30 
Wayne County ...............-..- fern: d 68 101 42 101 37 130 12 53 43 85 101 
Goldsboro ..... wt pegsoeeeaeesz-) Le 82 81 14 59 35 84 9 55 18 74 85 
Wilkes County* ..............- Pee 23 4 23 1 8 12 15 26 2 4 3 
Wilson County ..... 15 36 11 20 27 38 9 26 3 42 30 
Wilson City 48 73 18 43 49 80 10 74 23 66 a 
ana Cay pierre enemas Fores Oh: 4 28 10 20 17 33 5 19 18 28 17 
Yadkin (County isc ncceecrspesencet ar ercese 8 5 1 12 9 4 11 2 11 6 7 3 

* Pinehurst City and Wilkes County not included in totals counted for candidates for reasons given in the committee report. 
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RECORD 


Report Of The Special 


Research Committee 


Adopted by the 79th Annual Convention 


I. The 78th Annual Convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association adopted in regular session fifteen 
resolutions as submitted by the Resolutions Committee. 
Resolution No. VII states, ‘‘Whereas, the operation of small- 
er districts of the association will insure wider participation 
on the part of a larger number of teachers, and whereas, the 
distance to be traveled will be considerably less, BE IT 
RESOLVED: That this session of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association authorize the formation of the following 
districts within the Association: The Western, the South- 
western, the North Piedmont, the South Piedmont, the 
North Central, the Southeastern, the Northeastern, and the 
Coastal Plains; and that the boundaries of these districts 
be those as recommended by the Special Research Commit- 
tee.” 

il. The Constitution of the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation provides for district associations in Article XII as 
follows: “As many district associations may be set up as 
recommended by the Executive Committee and approved by 
the Association. District associations may formulate their 
own constitution and by-laws so long as they do not conflict 
with the Constitution of the State Association. Hach district 
must file a copy of its constitution and by-laws with the 
Executive Committee for approval before the district shall 
be authorized to function as a sub-division of the State 
Association.” 

lif. The Special Research Committee recommends as an 
alternate pian of redistricting the present Piedmont District 
the following grouping: 


Group “A” Group ‘“B” 


Rockingham 141 Scotland ____... 132 I CrsOnge ssa 100 
Caswell __.__.-. HO tee Liee ts. 2 s ee G4 Granville ____.. 169 
Guilford _______- 429 Chatham ___.. 87 Wanc epee 1414 
Randolph ____-- 47 Alamance __164 Warren ____... 145 
Moore ____.----- 101 Orange -...—-.-- 99 Franklin ____ 125 
Richmond __.111 Durham _____.- 338 
Wake 22 402 

1479 1411 


IV. The Special Research Committee recommends as an 
alternate plan of re-districting the present Northeastern 
District the following grouping: 


Group ‘‘A” Group “B” 








Currituck ____--.- me 

EAL er see, tee Ee eee Northampton 148 
Pasquotank 2 

Gatesin. 2 sees eas: eS. eee ees IHalitaxge eee 307 
Hertford _-.-..- 

Bertie Hdgecombe= = - 196 
Martin 

EU Ge ree ee esa oe 201 Johnston _---..._._...---.-- _....146 
eat Ont) ene ee eee 135 

NETS Geese ee os tale, Pee URC) es a se eee ee ee ae 281 
ED AY OM eee ota oe oe 35 

BV Ee eee coe ee eee DATA AS OT | fo eee ee ee 224 
SV ASIN COn yee ence ee 60 

COIR ONV ENTE peta eee ate Ped 1302 
POR (ULES pee eee 45 


V. The former Western District re-grouped following the 
78th Annual Convention into the Western and Southwestern 
Districts. The districts now receive an additional $1000 and 
have double representation in each area of associational 
activity. According to reports, the transition was smooth, 
efficient and each district meeting registered by many teach- 
ers as previously registered in the single district. 

VI. It is recommended that delegates and representatives 
of the Piedmont and Northeastern Districts meet in respec- 
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tive groups to consider re-grouping for expanded services 
to all teachers during the 79th Annual Convention at Ligon 
High School. ; 

VIL. It is recommended that meeting dates be selected 
and officers be elected during the 79th Annual Convention 
should re-grouping be approved by the Executive Committee 
and authorized by the Convention. 

Respecttully submitted: 

SPECIAL RESEARCH COMMITTHE—J. H. Lucas, Chair- 
man; J. EK. Byers, Miss M. E. Freeman, Dr. A. F. Jackson, 
Dr. Lafayette Parker, F. G. Shipman, Mrs. S. S. Robinson, 
CONSULTANTS: C. J. Barber, J. A. Harper, Dr. W. L. 
Greene, W. I. Morris. 





budget Adopted 
For the Fiscal Year 


1960—b1 


Anticipated Revenue 












































ITEM 1959-60 1960-61 
Membership Dues (10,200 @ $8.00)... $78,400.00 $81,600.00 
SNEA Dues ... 300.00 300.00 
Gross Rents ...... 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Placement Bureau 150.00 150.00 
Advertising 1,000.00 1,000.00 
$85,850.00 $89,050.00 
Proposed Expenditures 
1. OFFICERS 
a. President’s Honorarium 500.00 500.00 
b. President’s Office ........... eS 500.00 
c. Vice Pres. Honorarium . a 150.00 150.00 
d. Treasurer’s Honorarium __. ee 400.00 400.00 
e. Recording Secretary’s Hon. aoe 200.00 200.00 
f. Association Ofc. Expense —.....................-.00.....-.... 1,500.00 1,500.00 
g. Exec. Sec’y. Travel ......... a _.. 1,500.00 1,500.00 
he Clrm. Tea. See’y. Uravel. 2cc3200eccccceceeescaseteee esse 500.00 750.00 
2. SALARIES 
a. Executive Secretary 7,000.00 7,000.00 
b. Field Representative nee 5,000.00 5,000.00 
ec. Secretary-Bookkeeper ..... eee 3,400.00 3,400.00 
d. Secretary-Stenographer 3,100.00 3,100.00 
e. Exec. Sec’y. Clrm. Tea. . 4,500.00 4,500.00 
facGlerke Typist: ccc ee ee ee eee ee 270 00:00 2,500.00 
3. COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
a. Executive Committee : 700.00 700.00 
b. Legislative Committee ~_...........2200.2.2220.222eeseeceeeeeeeeee 750.00 750.00 
c. Nominating Committee __.. : eens 150.00 200.00 
d. Elections & Canv. Comm. Speer 200.00 200.00 
e. Resolutions Committee -_... : 150.00 150.00 
f. Budget & Finance Comm. 150.00 300.00 
g. NEA Coord. Comm. ........ 150.00 150.00 
h. Special Committees 600.00 600.00 
4. ADMINISTRATION 
a. Bonds & Audit 400.00 500.00 
b. F. I. C. A. Tax 400.00 500.00 
es Bay Ue ta A: 425.00 425.00 
d. Retirement Fund ._.... 1,650.00 
e. Pub. & Mailing Record 6,000.00 6,000.00 
£. Newsletter? -2.2...:--<<---<c 3,000.00 3,000.00 
g. Field Service Expense 2,000.00 2,000.00 
h. District Meetings ......... 6,000.00 8,000.00 
i. Convention Expenses 1,500.00 1,500.00 
j. Cony. Social Affair 300.00 300.00 
k. Maint. & Ins. on H. O. 
(1) Repairs & Depre. .. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service 1,500.00 1,500.00 
(3) Insurancee ................. 2,000.00 2,000.00 
(4) Rental Collection 350.00 350.00 


1. County & City Taxes ...... : 900.00 900.00 














m. Delegates to NEA Conv. 2,500.00 2,500.00 
5. DIV. & DEPT. EXPENSE 

a. Classroom Teachers ...... Poses 5,040.00 7,475.00 

ie Specialized Education 4,645.00 4,645.00 

. Administrators & Supv oe 2,500.00 2,500.00 

a Higher Education. ....2..-...0::-.:----0:.- 2,200.00 2,200.00 
6. GIFTS & MEMBERSHIPS > 

SNAACE. (National ots. ny. pee eee LOU .00 1,800.00 

ee NCACA GPSS Cart eeepc ec ee ere 500.00 500.00 

ce. Sou. Rez. ‘Council. ..................... er ra 500.00 500.00 

d. American Teachers ‘Assn. : 25.00 25.00 

e. NEA Affiliation -~. ae = , 25.00 25.00 

f. Assn. Study N. L. H. P = us 25.00 25.00 

g. Oxford Orphanage .. eS ’ DA ee 500.00 500.00 

a Legal Comsell oe. a z 1,000.00 1,000.00 

8. Emergency Fund ..... 3 ee .. 2,500.00 1,000.00 

9. Contingency Reserve a e218 08 680.00 

$85,850.00 $89,050.00 

ai 


CONSTITUTION 


of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


As amended by 70th, 7ist, 72nd, 73rd, 74th, 78th and 79th 
Annual Conventions. 
Article I - Name 

The name of this organization shall be the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 

Article IL - Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be: 

(a) To encourage the attainment of the highest profes- 
sional and educational standards of its members and 
for the people of North Carolina. 

(b) To foster sentiment favorable to the growth, devel- 
opment, and improvement of education in North Caro- 
lina and seek to establish the North Carolina Teachers 
Association as an integral part of the recognized 
educational forces of North Carolina. 

(ec) To cooperate with other educational, professional and 
other civic organizations and agencies whose object- 
ives and purposes are similar to the objectives and 
purposes of this Association. 

Article III - General Officers 

SECTION 1. The General Officers of the Association shall 
be the president of the Association, the vice president, the 
recording secretary, the treasurer, and the executive secretary. 
The officers shall be installed as officers-elect at the time of 
the meeting in which they are elected, but they shall not 
assume active responsibility in office until the next ensuing 
fiscal year, and their terms shall be co-terminous with the 
fiscal year except as otherwise herein provided. The annual 
convention of the Association may authorize such non- 
constitutional officers and committees as the annual con- 
vention may find to be necessary or desirable from time to 
time. 

SEC. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the usual 
duties of the respective officers and such other duties as 
the Association may prescribe. 

SEC. 3. The Treasurer of the Association and any others 
who may be responsible for handling the funds of the Associ- 
ation shall give bond in such sum as the responsible officers 
of the Association shall decide. 

SEG. 4. The president of the Association shall be elected 
for a term of two years and shall not succeed himself. The 
vice president shall be elected for a term of two years. 

In case the office of president is made vacant before the 
regular and full expiration of time of the elected president, 
the vice president shall serve as the acting president until 
the next annual convention. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of president and vice president the executive secretary shall 
call a meeting of the Board of Directors, hereinafter pro- 
vided for, and the Board of Directors shall select some one 
from its own membership to act as president until the next 
annual meeting of the Association at which time a regular 
election shall be concluded. 

Article IV - Board of Directors 

SECTION 1. There shall be a Board of Directors composed 
of the following: The president of the Association, the vice 
president, the recording secretary, the treasurer, the presi- 
dent of each of the district associations, any NHA Directors 
for North Carolina who hold membership in the Association, 
the president of the North Carolina Association of Classroom 
Teachers and nine other persons elected by the Association, 
provided that the Annual Convention may authorize election 
of Members of the Board of Directors by districts in rotation, 
if districts exceed five in even number, and election of other 
members at large, needed for proper rotation of staggered 
terms, by the Association through the Nominating Committee 
as provided for in Art. X. The term of membership on the 
Board of Directors for the president and vice president shall 
be as described in Article III, Section 4, except that each 
president shall remain a member of the Board of Directors 
for two consecutive years immediately following the expira- 
tion of his terms as president of the Association. The record- 
ing secretary and the treasurer shall be elected to serve for 
two-year terms. The nine other members elected by the Associ- 
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ation shall serve for three-year terms so staggered that three 
will be elected each year.1 

A person may be re-elected to membership on the Board 
of Directors to succeed himself for as many terms as the 
Association may see fit to re-elect him. 

SEC. 2. The president of the Association shall be chairman 
of the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors shall have 
the powers herein stated for it, shall act as a general Ad- 
visory Committee for the Association, shall have entire charge 
of the affairs of the Association during the recess between 
annual conventions subject to limitations in Section 6 of 
this article and shall determine general plans for each suc- 
ceeding annual convention. The Board of Directors shall hold 
at least one meeting during the recess between conventions 
and shall have authority to transact such business for the 
Association as it may consider necessary for the good of the 
Association. The expenses of meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be paid by the Association. The Board of Directors 
shall have no power to nulify nor alter any decisions of the As- 
sociation in Convention assembled. 

SEC. 3. The executive secretary shall be appointed by 
the Board of Directors and shall be continued in office as 
long as his services are satisfactory. The Board of Directors 
shall supervise and direct the work of the executive secretary. 

SEC. 4. The Board of Directors shall employ a certified 
public accountant to audit the books and financial records of 
the executive secretary and treasurer at least once each year. 
The report of the audit must be published in the Official 
organ of the Association. 

SEC. 5. The Board of Directors shall submit to the As- 
sociation a budget for the fiscal year following each annual 
convention. The budget submitted shall indicate the esti- 
mated income and expenses for the incoming year. No money 
shall be appropriated from the treasury until the same has 
been considered by the Board of Directors and their report 
of the same presented to and approved by the Association. 

SEC. 6. The Board of Directors shall not have power 
either to acquire or dispose of real estate for the Association 
except upon special authorization by written resolution of 
the Annual Convention in which case the Board of Directors 
shall be limited strictly to the terms of such written resolution. 


Article V - Membership 

SECTION 1. Membership in this Association shall be 
composed of teachers and others engaged in educational work 
in North Carolina. 

SEC. 2. A local unit of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association may be organized in any county or city adminis- 
trative unit of the public schools of North Carolina, provided 
that two or more administrative units of less than fifty-one 
potential members May organize a combined local unit. Not 
more than one local unit may be organized in any one ad- 
ministrative unit of the public schools of North Carolina 
unless special permission is granted by the Board of Directors 
for such temporary organization as may be deemed necessary 
because of recognized local hardships. A local unit may also 
be organized in any boarding school or college—public or 
private—in North Carolina. Not more than one local unit 
may be organized in any one boarding school or college.2 


Article VI - Voting 

SECTION 1. Voting in the business sessions of the Associ- 
ation shall be by delegated assembly, except that all general 
officers, members of the Board of Directors and former 
presidents of the Association shall have the right to vote 
in all business sessions. All members of the Association 
shall have the privilege of voting for elective officers of 
the Association either at the annual convention or in the 
local units as the Association may prescribe under Section 4 
of this article and shall have the privilege of participation in 
discussions in the business sessions of the Association sub- 
ject to the rule of the delegate assembly.3 

Former members of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion who have retired, through regular channels, as pro- 
vided by the North Carolina Teachers and State Employees 
Retirement System or similar Retirement Systems, shall 
be eligible for membership as “Retired Members”, upon 
payment annually of a nominal membership fee set by the 
Board of Directors. Retired members shall have all privileges 
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pertaining to membership, except the right to hold elective 
office in the Association or its district organizations.4 


SEC. 2. The president shall appoint a committee on 
credentials. The duty of the Credentials Committee shall 
be to examine and approve the names of persons sent in 
from the respective local units as delegates. The Credentials 
Committee shall exercise authority in approving or disap- 
proving names of persons submitted as delegates, subject 
to final action by the Association in all cases of protest. 
The Credentials Committee shall base its approval or dis- 
approval on such factors as: Whether the person was, at 
the time of being named, a member of the Association; 
whether the list was submitted within the time limits pre- 
scribed in Article VI, Section 4 below; the validity of the 
persons submitting the list of names; and the number of 
delegates to which the local unit is entitled. 

SEC. 3. A local unit may delegate some one or more of 
its members to represent the unit in the general business 
sessions of the Association as provided for in Section 4 be- 
low. In providing for this representation each unit shall be 
entitled to one representative or delegate for each ten or 
major fraction of ten members belonging to the local unit, 
provided any administrative unit, private boarding school, 
or college having fewer than ten members will be privileged 
to have one delegate. A delegate or representative from a 
local unit must be in good financial standing as a member 
of the Association before being delegated to represent his 
local unit. 

SEC. 4. In order to exercise the privilege of being repre- 
sented in the business session of the Association by represent- 
ative delegates a local unit must file with the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association a complete roster of its local member- 
ship. There must also be filed with the Executive Secretary a 
statement certifying the names of the person or persons on 
the roster that the local unit has chosen as its official dele- 
gates. Only one person may be chosen as a delegate for each 
ten or major fraction of ten members on the roster, except as 
herein provided for in Section 3. The membership roster and 
the statement certifying the names of the chosen delegates 
must be signed by the president and the secretary of the 
local unit. The mailing of the roster of members financial 
with the Association must be made to the Executive Secre- 
tary sixty days before the opening date of the annual con- 
vention. The certified statement of delegates must bear 
postmark indicating that it was mailed to the Executive 
Secretary at least seventy-two hours before the opening 
program of the annual convention. The Credentials Com- 
mittee shall not approve representatives or delegates from a 
local unit if its list of certified delegates is submitted later 
than the time herein specified.5 


Article VIL~ Membership Dues 
The annual membership dues shall be an amount deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee and approved by the 
Association in business session at the annual convention. 
Membership dues may be paid through local unit organization 
or may be sent direct to the executive secretary. 


Article VIII - Time and Place 

The time and place of the meeting of the Association for 
the annual convention shall be decided upon in one of the 
business sessions of the Association. In case of an emer- 
gency, or in case no decision is settled upon in the business 
session, then the Board of Directors shall act for the As- 
sociation in deciding upon the time and place of the next 
annual convention. 

Article IX - Elections Committee 

SECTION 1. A Committee on Elections shall be estab- 
lished as herein described below. This Committee shall be 
charged with the responsibility of working out necessary 
and satisfactory plans for the holding of elections. The 
plans proposed by the committee shall be subject to the 
approval of the Board of Directors. The committee shall 
provide that: 

(a) Each district during its annual meeting shall nomi- 
nate one candidate for each elective office in the North 
Carolina Teachers Association becoming vacant at the end 
of the convention year. The names of all candidates or 
persons nominated through district conventions for office 
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shall be filed with the Executive Secretary at least ninety 
days before the opening date of the annual convention.6 

(b) The names of all nominees that are to appear on the 
final ballots be announced and publicized at a time, in a 
manner, and to an extent considered satisfactory by the 
Board of Directors. 

SEC. 2. The Committee on Hlections shall be composed 
of two persons from and elected by each of the respective 
districts at the time of their annual district meetings. The 
president of the Association, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors shall also appoint additional persons to the 
committee, provided that the number so appointed shall not 
exceed fifty per cent of the number elected by the district 
associations. 

SEC. 3. The persons elected to serve on the Committee 
on Elections shall serve for a period of one convention year 
or until their successors are elected. 

SEC. 4. The president of the Association shall convene 
the Committee on Hlections for its initial meeting. The 
committee shall elect its chairman from its own member- 
ship and otherwise organize itself for carrying on its work. 

SEC. 5. The Committee on Elections shall prepare a 
printed or otherwise written ballot for all members of the 
Association. The polls for voting shall be open from 10:00 
am. to 6:00 p.m. on the day before the last day of the 
Annual Convention, unless voting in the local units is pro- 
vided. All candidates shall have the privilege of being pre- 
sent and having representatives at the polling place and at 
the counting of the ballots. The ballot box or boxes shall 
be opened for counting of ballots and the ballots shall be 
counted at the polling place starting at 6:01 p.m. on the 
day before the last day of the Annual Convention; and the 
Committee on Hlections shall report the results to the Con- 
vention at a time on the last day of the Annual Convention 
to be announced in open meeting on the day before the last 
day of such Convention. 

Article X - Nominating Committee 

SECTION 1. A committee on Nominations shall be estab- 
lished. They shall be elected, appointed, and convened in 
such manner and consist of the same number as herein above 
prescribed for the Committee on Elections. 

SEC. 2. The Committee on Nominations shall secure a 
copy of the candidates for office as filed with the Executive 
Secretary. From this list they shall select by ballot two 
nominees for each office in which there is a vacancy. In the 
event that any nominee or nominees become incapacitated 
or disqualified, for any reason whatsoever, the district 
executive committees shall have the power and full author- 
ity to substitute another person or persons to fill such va- 
cancy, provided that the list of nominees submitted by the 
district conventions be exhausted before any other procedure 
is taken. 

SEC. 3. The Committee on Nominations shall be charged 
with the working out of other details of plans incident to 
the preparation of the ballot to be used in each election. All 
plans worked out by the Committee on Nominations shall 
be subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

Article XI - Professional Organization 

The Board of Directors shall prov’de for organization of 
the Association into divisions for promotion of professional 
activities. These divisions may be added to or changed upon 
the recommendation of the Board of Directors. 

Article XII - District Associations 

As many district associations may be set up as recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors and approved by the 
Association. District associations may formulate their own 
constitutions and by-laws so long as they do not conflict 
with the constitution of the State Association. Hach district 
must file a copy of its constitution and by-laws with the 
Executive Committee for approval before the district shall 
be authorized to function as a sub-division of the State 
Association. 

Article XIII - Quorum 

Fifty per cent of the officers plus a majority of the regis- 
tered delegates at the Association shall constitute a quorum. 
For meetings of the Board of Directors, at least fifty per cent 
of the board members must be present to conduct any 
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official business. At any time when it becomes necessary 
to submit a matter to the vote of local unit delegates for a 
decision, then a majority of the registered local units at a 
given convention must be represented. 


Article XIV - Amendments 

Proposed amendments to this constitution must be offered 
in writing to the Executive Secretary at least 60 days before 
the annual meeting. The Executive Secretary shall mail all 
such proposed amendments to each local unit secretary and 
publish same in the official organ of the Association. The 
Board of Directors shall report all such proposed amend- 
ments, with their recommendations, to the Association not 
later than the day before the vote is to be taken. A proposed 
amendment, when approved by two-thirds of the voting 
members present, shall become a part of this constitution.7 


Article XV - Parliamentary Procedure 


The latest edition of Roberts Rules of Order shall be the 
guide in any other parliamentary procedures not already 
specifically outlined in this constitution. 


(Adopted at the 68th Annual Convention 
April 14-16, 1949 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Effective 6 p.m., April 16, 1949.) 


t As amended by the 74th, 78th, and 79th Annual Conventions. 

* As amended by 73rd Annual Convention. 

® As amended by 70th Annual Convention. 

amended by 71st Annual Convention. 

5 As amended by 72nd Annual Convention. 

amended by 70th Annual Convention (approval of Executive Com- 
mittee interpretation) . 

As amended by 70th Annual Convention. 
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PROCEEDINGS— 


(Continued from page 14) 

ried. 

The officers were installed by Dr. 
James Taylor. 


It was moved by Mrs. Ida Dun- 
can and properly seconded that we 
commend our retiring president, 
Mr. C. J. Barber, for the very bril- 


liant leadership he has given us 
during the two years of his tenure, 
and to give him a rising vote of 
thanks for his services. It was car- 


Mr. Miller gave the report of 
the money collected for the Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship Fund. The 
amount collected is $1,178.00. 


After closing remarks by the 
president, the meeting adjourned. 


Mr. C. J. Barber, President 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, Recording 
Secretary. 
public school teachers... 


better ( position find teachers for public 


school vacancies. Write us 
@ about yourself and give us 
new the situation and location 
location you desire. Free enrollment. 
: Organized 1937 
HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCY-High Point, N. C. 
Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 








We locate positions for 









Who Have Had Their Final Gall 


Their destiny called them to seek a place 

In our profession’s ranks, and to embrace 
Wisdom and knowledge and a will to do 
Whate’er a changing world demanded new. 
They listened to new calls and kept on giving. 


They answered many calls throughout the years 
And labored on though oft’ beset by fears 

Of insecurity and small reward, 

But e’er devoted letting naught retard 

Their work to meet each pupil’s needs for living. 





Mrs. M. T. Dargan, Anson County Training School, 
Wadesboro, 5th Grade Teacher, Mr, Albert S. Reynolds, 
Livingston $treet School, Asheville, Principal, Mrs. 
Derothea S. Cowan, Shiloh School, Asheville, Teacher, 
Miss Beatrice F. Reinhardt, Retired Asheville Teacher, 
Miss C. A. Means, Camp High School, Cleveland County, 
5th Grade Teacher, Miss Hsteen Taylor, Mount Olive 
High School, Columbus County, English and French 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary C. Koonce, Craven Corner School, 
Craven County, Hlementary Teacher, Mrs. Willie G. Mum- 
ford, West Street School, New Bern, Second Grade Teach- 
er, Mrs. Vermelle Roland, Merrick-Moore School, Durham 
County, 4th Grade Teacher, Miss Annie L. Cobb, Lyon 
Park School, Durham, 2nd Grade Teacher, Mrs. Mittie 
Trice, Retired Durham Teacher, Mrs. Martha Hester 
Williams, Retired Durham Teacher, Miss Lucinda King, 
Willow Grove School, Edgecombe County, 5th Grade 
Teacher, Mrs. W. M. Hardy, B. F. Person School, Frank- 
linton, Science Teacher, Mr. H. S. Blue, Reid High 
School, Gaston County, Principal, Mr T. EH. Grier, Reid 
High School, Gaston County, Social Studies Teacher, 
Mrs. Mary T. Chrisler, Central High School, Gates County, 
Home Economics Teacher, Mrs. Nancy Marrow Mayes, 
Joe Toler High School, Granville County, 7th Grade 
Teacher, Miss Helen Cornelia Chopman, Laughlin School, 
ruilford County, 3rd Grade Teacher, Mrs. Margaret 
Simmons, Alfred J. Griffin School, High Point, Teacher, 
Mr. Thomas W. Hughes, William Penn High School, High 
Point, History Teacher, Mrs. Mary EH. Pittman, Bakers 
School, Halifax County, Teacher, Mrs. Hattie Mayo, 
Halifax County, Retired Teacher, Mrs. Effie L. Gasden, 
C. S. Brown School, Hertford County, 2nd Grade Teacher, 
Mrs. Theora Stallings, C. S. Brown School, Hertford 
County, 4th Grade Teacher, Mrs. Sallie B. Brown, C. S. 
Brown School, 5th Grade Teacher, Mr. Masco McKinnon, 
Hoke County, Mathematics Teacher, Mrs. Willie Mae 
Holly Stamps, Amity School, Iredell County, 1st Grade 
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Teacher, Mr. George Joyner, Savannah High School, 
Lenoir County, 8th Grade, Teacher, Mr.’ Bernard Terry, 
J. H. Sampson School, Kinston, Teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Porter Hill, Torrence-Lytle School, Mecklenburg County, 
3rd and 4th Grade Teacher, Dr. H. S. Davis, Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte, Prof. of Religious Edu- 
cation, Mrs. H. R. Anderson, Morgan School, Charlotte, 
Retired Principal, Mrs. Annie W. Warner, Myers Street 
School, Charlotte, Retired Grammar Grade Teacher, Mrs. 
Nannie W. Turner, Annie BH. Jones School, Blizabeth 
City, 2nd Grade Teacher, Mrs. Venetta W. Anderson, 
Pender County Training School, Home Economics Teach- 
er, Mr. Richard L. Kingsbury, Perquimans County Union 
School, Principal, Mrs. Effa Reid McCoy, Randolph 
County, Retired Elementary Teacher, Mrs. Mammie P. 
Greene, Randolph County, Retired Elementary Teacher, 
Mr. C. A. Barrett, Randolph County Training School, 
Retired Principal, Mrs. Katie D. Green, Hast Hamlet 
School, Hamlet, 1st Grade Teacher, Mrs. Alice Marie 
Bryan, J. H. Hayswood School, Lumberton, English 
Teacher, Mr. W. QO. illerbe, Douglass High School, 
Leaksville, Principal, Mrs. Bertha Robertson, Granite 
Quarry School, Rowan County, 4th Grade Teacher, Mrs. 
Alice L. Brown, Salisbury Unit, Retired Hlementary 
Teacher, Miss Florence Mills, Union Mills School, Ruth- 
erford County, Primary Teacher, Mrs. L. W. Donaldson, 
West Badin School, Stanly County, Elementary Teacher, 
Mr. J. A, Tillman, Dubois High School, Wake County, 
Principal, Mrs. Ethel B. Lytle, Berry O’Kelly School, 
Wake County, Biology Teacher, Mr. W. HE. Hunt, Holly 
Springs School, Wake County, Principal, Mrs. Winnie B. 
Williams, Warren County Unit, Retired Grammar Grade 
Teacher, Mrs. Della W. Pugh, Warren County Unit, Re- 
tired Grammar Grade Teacher, Mr. Richard Aggrey 


Witherspoon, Washington County Unit, Retired Social 
Studies Teacher. 
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THE SOCIABLES prefer Pepsi 





They let Pepsi add to the fun 


wherever they go. All The Sociables do because 
Pepsi matches their modern way of life—it re- 
freshes without filling. You’re one of The Sociables. 
So make lighter moments even brighter moments 


Be Sociable, 
Have a Pepsi 
Refresh without filling 





—have a Pepsi wherever you are. 


BOTTLED UNDER APPOINTMENT FROM PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





(oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of aibusy day. aen-ceea2s nee eee 
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IS 
or 


action... 


... the kind you get when 
you order books from us! 





Since 1911 we have served the school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
—in war and in peace, in good times and bad—progressing as the people and the schools 
of our state have progressed. The foundation of our business is the trust and good will of 
our customers. By constant attention to our job and by constant eagerness to improve our 
service, we have built up a highly efficient book distributing organization. Our service is 


second to none. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 


us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, and workbooks for use 
in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


$6 Publishers 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Ine. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Musie Publishers Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, Ine. 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Ine. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Ine. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


Save Time! Save Money! Save Office Work! 
by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FORTY-NINE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911; 1960 


Ve pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


TTT mea ¢ DEPOSITORY 


INCORPO RATED 


Pe W. Hargett Street Telephone TEmple 2-3321 
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From The House of friendly Service. . 
THE BRANDS YOU KNOW AND TRUST 


sou ano seaviceo sy the Men and Women You Depend Upon 


SALES PERSONNEL 


e S/ ‘ IRSON) 
con $120.00 in cimstRips FREE} ses». a 


SVE Ruben W. Carter 


VIEWLEX Samuel W. Bugg 
= WHEN Y Wiens 
WEBCOR or LNG N YOU BUY Chas. L. Farthing 









RAULAND ‘ 
BOGEN v7 & emis Mayo 
CONTROLLED READER CME, (a C. A. Majure 
VICTOR SOUCY | Ml Mage a New FASTMAN Penn Noel, Jr. 
CURRICULUM SoA \ Wa i yy James BH. Stogner 
WALT DISNEY OH 5 ihe ee 20h 
BESELER \ SS “Signet 500” Russell Williams 
WOLLENSAK E. L. James 
CRAM Filmstrip Projector Lila H. Moore 
Plus Many Others . ; Shirl i 
with new 2.8 Lens ta pa pene ; 
fe Margaret W. Rice 
H. C. Dyer 
only $119.50 
—VISIT OUR BOOTH— y > EH. E. Carter 
H. E. Carrigg 
SPECIAL FOR YOU & 
aE ez @ 
Y : 
OR YOUR SCHOOL SERVICE TECHNICIANS 
YOUR CHOICE FROM OUR | w ez. <sBiny” Norris 
COMPLETE LIBRARY: Sa ee 
O © Beaufort Tedder 
—_—__@_—_ Lloyd R. Moore 
James F. Moore 


uomseenttnts | GRAMS MAPS & GLOBES 


Hi-Fi Tape Recorders 16mm SOUND FILM 


Cameras approved in N. C. Handbook 
(plus many others) (also Charts and Torsos available RENTAL LIBRARY 
under NDEA) e 


(at your district meeting only) 





Complete “Mastercraft” 


STAGE EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


Front Curtains—Cycloramas—Drapes—Lighting Spots 
—Liberal Allowance on Old Stage Curtains 
@® Public Address Systems ® Inter-Com Systems ® Amplifiers 





* OVER 60,000 FILMSTRIPS IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY ON NDEA MATH & SCIENCE NEEDS 


—From Worlds Outstanding Producers— 
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American Education 


Week 


Theme: “Strengthen Schools for 
the 60’s.” 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 6 — “Serious 
Students—Stronger Schools” 


Monday, November 7 — “Inter- 
ested Parents—Stronger Schools” 


Tuesday, November 8 — “Able 
Board Members — Stronger 
Schools” 


Wednesday, November 9 — “‘Qu- 
ality Teachers—Stronger Schools” 


iimurs day, November 10 — 
“Ample Funds—Stronger Schools” 


Friday, November 11 — “Chal- 
lenging Curriculums — Stronger 
Schools” 


Saturday, November 12 — “Life- 
long Learners—Stronger Schools’ 
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Better Readers For Qur Times 


By Mrs. Beulah W. Hill, Second Grade Teacher, Morgan School, 
Charlotte 


One of the perplexing problems 
facing an age of push-button won- 
ders, space travel and world to- 
getherness is a need for better pre- 
pared people to scope with the prin- 
ciples underlying good citizenship 
—locally, nationally, and interna- 
tionally. 

Today because of the expanding 
world of ideas, a better read, better 
informed society has become a ne- 
cessity. Only reading critically can 
keep us abreast of what has been, 
what is, and help us to imagine 
what might be to come. Quoting one 
writer, “In times of whirling 
changes like ours, yesterday’s fan- 
tasies are today’s realities and be- 
come tomorrow’s discards”. Doesn’t 
this show a need for both quality 
and quanity in the area of reading? 

To give meaning to a reading 
program, we must fully recognize 
it is primarily with human beings 
we are vitally concerned—children, 
teachers, parents. To insure optim- 
al growth in reading, there must be 
a positive climate for all. And the 
greatest axiom to keep in mind is, 
“reading-children grow into read- 
ing-adults.” How to develop better 
readers : 

1. Create an environment that 
extends to children the constant in- 
vitation to reading — comfortable 
surroundings, properly suited to 
good classroom requirements, and 
a wealth of reading material on 
different levels of difficulty and on 
different kinds of content to pro- 
vide for developing tastes and in- 
terests. 


2. Have qualified teachers as key 
persons in expanding the reading 
program. They must help children 
grow into flexible human beings 
and make the best of what is avail- 
able by creating an atmosphere 
that is conductive to learning. 


3. Organize a_ systematically 
planned developmental instruction- 
al program throughout the total 
curriculum beginning with the kin- 
dergarten. This will avoid overlap- 
ping, duplicating, and the saddest 
of all, the omission of the vital 
facts that many times are the bases 
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for the total growth process of pu- 
pils. 

4. Solve reading problems 
through a planned approach by 
both teacher and pupils. An effort 
to encourage the learner to shoul- 
der some responsibility for learning 
to read is one of the recent trends 
in our method of teaching. 

5. Utilize all resources within 
children’s experiences. These exper- 
iences will serve as springboards to 
creative activities and further 
reading. 

6. Have a systematic and con- 
tinuous program of appraisal that 
will enable us to detect areas of 
weakness and shift emphasis as 
need for change in methods and 
materials become evident. 

7. Integrate and correlate sub- 
ject matter in all curricula areas. 
When this is done, it gives the 
pupils experience in really sharing 
of ideas, making plans for coopera- 
tive enterprises, and evaluating the 
results of their efforts. 

8. Tailor the program to the read- © 
ability of all pupils. There should 
be sufficient attention given to each 
child’s capacity for achievement. 

9. Develop highly specialized ser- 
vices for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of physical and emotional 
conditions. Certainly we need to 
learn more of the relationship of 
these difficulties to reading skill. 

10. Enlist parents in the reading 
program because a child’s success 
in reading depends in large part 
on his parents. If they are interes- 
ted, the child grows up with a posi- 
tive attitude toward reading. A 
well-informed parent is the teach- 
er’s mainstay in developing the 
child’s interest in reading. 





SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 

ASSOCIATION SEEKS FULL 

MEMBERSHIP IN ITS OWN 
ASSOCIATION 


Last year the secondary school 
principals of NCTA, decided to be- 
come a state association affiliate of 

(Continued on page 7) 


Student Culture And The Educational Process 


By Prof. Ansel P. Simpson, Social Science Dept., Elizabeth City State Teachers College 


Among today’s youth, there ex- 
ists a distinct, highly organized, 
well-integrated social system which 
sociologists call “student culture.” 
In many respects student culture 
is in contest with the educational 
process for the vitality of today’s 
youth. If the educational process 
is to succeed, this veritable struggle 
between student culture and the 
educational process must be taken 
into very serious account. 


Student culture has its own, uni- 
que values: “just enough to get by”’ 
versus ‘‘a job well done,” “wanting 
to be just average” versus “high 
aspirations,” “striving for accep- 
tance” versus “working to achieve” 
and so on. Consequently, at stake 
in the struggle between student 
culture and education are the val- 
ues of adolescent culture on the one 
hand, and adult values on the other. 
- Symptoms of this subtle contest 
are revealed in the following ex- 
amples. (1) Cynthia is studying for 
tomorrow’s history test. Al phones 
and says, “Let’s go to a movie.” 
Cynthia reasons, “Maybe I’d better 
stop studying and go. He may in- 
vite me to Friday’s ‘big spring 
dance’ and I’ve just gotta go to 
that.” (2) “Hey, Bill,” said Jim. 
“Wher’ ya goin’? Let’s go on th’ 
drag race.”’ Bill replies, “Aw okay, 
I guess. I was goin’ to a hist’ry 
conference, but I’ll break it.” In to- 
day’s complex, industrial society 
where formal education is ever 
more important and there is in- 
creasingly more to learn, student 
culture with its emphasis on cars, 
dates, sports, social events and so 
on, is tightening its strangling 
grip on the goals, aspirations and 
intellectual development of today’s 
youth. 


Student culture refers to the sys- 
tem of habits, fads, ways of think- 
ing and behaving, the wants, de- 
sires, ambitions and goals of mod- 
ern youth. This phenomenon is a 
recent development about which 
two things may be said: (1) it de- 
veloped “‘along with” and “as a pro- 
duct of “urbanization; (2) it serves 
as the framework within which to- 
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day’s youth gets its self-identity 
established and validated. 


Urbanization has_ essentially 
changed American life from rural 
to urban. As farm families came 
to the city, children and young 
people were literally thrown on 
their own. Commercial recreation 
replaced family recreation. Nursery 
schools assumed the task of child- 
rearing. Friendship became a con- 
tinual sequence of brief, casual, 
short-term acquaintances. Youth 
became involved in an unending 
round of social, gang and peer- 
group activities. The certainty of 
rural life, so well-known for its 
unity, sense of direction and social 
integration existed no more. 


These far-reaching changes came 
so rapid that youth lost its sense 
of direction; young people no long- 
er had the well-defined paths to fol- 
low as was so true in rural Ameri- 
ca. In a sense, they had been up- 
rooted; they had lost their self- 
identity. Young people began to ask 
themselves, “Exactly what am I 
suppose to say.” “What am I sup- 
posed to do,” “Do you stay home 
and study or do you go out with 
the gang,” “Do you flunk the test 
and go to the movies or do you 
break your history appointment 
and go on a drag race?” Just “Who 
am I anyway and what do people 
expect of me?” 

Here is a person groping for his 
self-identity. His self-conception is 
so ill-defined that he knows neither 
what to expect of himself nor what 
others expect of him. This person 
is searching for his self-identity, 
and student culture emerges as the 
framework within which he finds 
its 

To understand the role of student 
culture, we must turn to the con- 
cept of the self. George Mead! 
dichotomized the “‘person” into (1) 
the physiological organism and (2) 
the social organism. The self is an 
aspect of the social organism. It 
consists of knowing what to expect 
of one’s self, what others expect of 
you, having a sense of direction, an 
awareness of one’s status in the 
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group, etc. Paraphrasing Burns, 
“the self consists of the power to 
see ourselves as others see us.” 


Uniquely, the self is a product 
of group relations; it is created by 
the “give and take” of group life. 
In yesteryears, the group which 
established and validated youth’s 
self-identity consisted of parents, 
teachers and other community 
adults and elders. This group advo- 
cated industry, achievement, dis- 
cipline, etc., and adherence to these 
values was a sure road to social ap- 
proval. However, due to urbaniza- 
tion, this older group has disinte- 
grated. Parents work outside the 
home, recredtion is commerical, 
child-training is handled by nur- 
sery schools, etc. Because of these 
changes, the old group has disin- 
tegrated and has been replaced by 
the peer groups, groups of students 
and young people who look only to 
themselves for a sense of direction 
and for their self-identities. 


James §..Coleman has made the 
most careful study of student cul- 
ture.’ He studied nearly 9,000 high 
school students in the Midwest. 
Boys were asked, “How would you 
most like to be remembered in 
school: as an athletic star, a bril- 
liant student or most popular?” 
Overwhelmingly, they answered, 
“athletic star.” Girls were asked, 
“How would you like to be remem- 
bered: as a brilliant student, a lead- 
er in extracurricular activities or 
most popular?” “Brilliant student’’ 
was last choice. In a list of favorite 
leisure time activities for boys, 
reading ranked sixth place in a ten- 
item list. For sixth place, reading 
won over “dating, dancing and be- 
ing out with girls” by a margin of 
only one-tenth point.? 


Coleman continued his student 
culture analysis by studying the 
criteria for membership in the 
“leading crowd,” a principal ele- 
ment in student culture. Among 
the girls, “being smart and good 
grades” ranked last in a six-item 
list of membership criteria.4 A- 
mong the boys, “being smart and 
good grades” ranked fifth in an 
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eight-item list. Such qualifications 
as good personality, good athlete, 
being handsome, friendly, etce., 
were more important. 


These quotes reveal the flavor of 
leading crowd membership qualifi- 
cations for girls: ‘“‘Wear just the 
right things, nice hair, good groom- 
ing and have a wholesome person- 
Auge Lane out at. —. “Don’t 
be too smart. Flirt with boys. Be 
cooperative on dates,” “Be a sex 
fiend, dress real sharp, have own 
car and money,” ‘“‘Go steady with a 
popular boy.’’® 


Boys gave replies like these on 
leading crowd membership criteria: 
“Good athlete, good looking, money, 
cars,” “Don’t smoke or drink, good 
personality,” ‘Prove you rebel po- 
lice officers,’ “Go out with sharp 
freshmen girls. Ignore senior 
girls: 8 


It was actually found that stu- 
dent culture discourages scholar- 
ship. About fifty per cent of the 
students studied thought their fel- 
lows would actually “kid them” for 
being chosen by the teacher for a 
leadership position. 


In the public school, there are 
two significant social systems in 
operation: the formal educational 
system with expections set forth 
by the administration, and the in- 
- formal social system with a differ- 
ent set of expectations called stu- 
dent culture. The real question is, 
‘Ts it possible to have student cul- 
ture reenforce and support the ed- 
ucational goals of the school admin- 
istration?” It is possible, and to 
achieve this goal is at once a stag- 
gering challenge but at the same 
time a glorious opportunity. Every 
social situation is a potential source 
of both gratification and frustra- 
tion. The more gratifying a situa- 
tion or activity, the more competi- 
tion there will be to share in it. 
The two significant social systems 
operative in the public school will 
come to support and reenforce 
each other directly proportionate 
to the extent to which we can make 
academic achievement more inter- 
esting, gratifying, attractive and 
rewarding. This is the challenge to 
educators today. 

To accomplish this task, three 
principal suggestions seem particu- 
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larly worthy: (1) more purely aca- 
demic competition, (2) more recog- 
nition for ‘academic achievement” 
and (8) a more dynamic and 
trenchant public relations program. 


On “more academic competition,” 
we not only mean more opportuni- 
ties for academic competition, but 
also competition offering a greater 
challenge. If we’re teaching physics 
tell some student to build a cyclo- 
tron or a digital computer. A high 
school teacher in St. Louis did this, 
and the student built the cyclotron. 
We must not under estimate the 
power of the challenge. Also, we 
mean competition not only between 
individuals, but also between 
groups, classes, schools, districts, 
etc. In this way we elicit the group 
support of student culture, and the 
norms and spirit of student culture 
will support academic achievement 
more so. 


Student culture supports athletic 
achievement completely. The rea- 
son for this is that an athletic 
victory is a group victory, a school 
victory and a community victory. 
Everyone shares the victory, there- 
fore everyone supports the diligent 
athlete and the training process 
required to achieve this victory.? 
How this contrasts with the deris- 
ive epithet “bookworm” and the 
“social avoidance” it evokes! 


On “more recognition for aca- 
demic achievement,” both the 
amount and scope must be extend- 
ed. We now mention good grades in 
class and hold honor’s day pro- 
grams, but this recognition must be 
extended into the whole community 
by way of newspapers, radio and 
other communication media. 


The point of “more recognition” 
is directly coordinate with “a more 
dynamic and trenchant public rela- 
tions program.” Academic achieve- 
ment would be more greatly recog- 
nized if the public had more details 
on the day-to-day happenings, ex- 
pectations, problems and achieve- 
ments in our classrooms. The school 
is a public institution and the pub- 
lic should continuously have an inti- 
mate knowledge of what is going 
on in it. Church groups, Woman’s 
Clubs, etc., should be invited to 
observe and participate more di- 
rectly in the on-going process of 
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education. Of course, keeping the 
public informed on educational af- 
fairs is a full-time job for a com- 
munity relations coordinator, and 
should not be attached to some 
teacher’s present working load. 


These recommendations are quite 
realistic. We could immediately in- 
stitute competition between speech 
classes within the same school, or 
mathematics and history classes 
in different schools. Group grades 
for fraternities and sororities and 
other school clubs could be compu- 
ted, compared and published on 
school bulletin boards. Academic 
competition would probably become 
rampant. Officers of Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, the Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., could be invited to personally 
meet and talk with “budding scho- 
lars” at their dinner meetings. Our 
recommendations refer to these 
kinds of very practical things. 


Our main thesis is not that the 
individual should be sacrificed in 
favor of the group, but that the 
group must be taken into more 
serious account in the individual’s 
total development. 


1 Mead, George H., MIND, SELF and SOCIETY 
Univ. of Chgo. Press, Chgo., 1934. 


2 Coleman, James S., “The Adolescent Subculture 
and Academic Achievement,” AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. LXV, No. 4., 
(Jan., 1960), pp. 338-339. 


®* Coleman, James S., ‘Academic Achievement and 
the Structure of Competition,” HARVARD ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW, Vol. 29, No. 4, (Fall, 
1959) p. 882. 
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Follow-Up Of First Year leachers 


By Prof. Walter M. Brown, Director of Student Teaching, 
North Carolina College, Durham 


Follow-up of graduates has been 
increasingly identufied with the 
functions of college placement of- 
ficers. This article is a report of 
the successes of the North Caro- 
lina College Placement Bureau in 
its follow-up of beginning teachers 
over a span of three consecutive 
years. Supervisors as well as teac- 
hers were included in the survey 
with specially constructed ques- 
tionnaires for both groups. 

Utilization of Teachers’ Respon- 
ses. In general, first-year teachers 
have been eager respondents to 
questionnaires from our college 
placement office, particularly since 
many of the teachers were assist- 
ed by this office in gaining em- 
ployment. These graduates were 
seemingly anxious to have entries 
m the “experience” sections of 
their placement records. They av- 
ailed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty to give indirect counsel to for- 
mer schoolmates who were enrol!- 
ed in or about to enter the teacher- 
training program. Equally as im- 
portant, however, was the serious- 
ness with which the teachers made 
reflectory comments concerning 
their own preparation and offered 
suggestions for improving the 
college’s program of teacher edu- 
cation. 

Questionnaires were sent to 
first-year teachers six months af- 
ter they had been on the job. This 
procedure afforded an opportuni- 
ty for teachers to make the kinds 
of adjustment that would increase 
the reliability of responses. 

The questionnaires elicited in- 
formation used in bringing the 
teachers’ placement records up-to- 
date, and included items relative 
to: grades and subjects taught, 
extracurricular activities under 
the teachers’ direction, areas of 
difficulty, and the media through 
which the teachers gained employ- 
ment. ‘“Write-in’” responses were 
kept to a minimum, but meanin- 
ful comments were elicited from 
questions such as: 

What instruction and exper- 
ience could North Carolina 
College provide to help pro- 


spective teachers make a bet- 
ter adjustment on their first 
job? What suggestions do you 
have for college students who 
expect to enter the teaching 
profession ? 


Copies of reports based on the ta- 
bulated responses were distributed 
to personnel officers and members 
of the education faculty. After the 
reports had been circulated, the 
college placement director was in- 
vited to discuss his findings with 
responsible administrative groups 
and with classes in education. Cer- 
tain sections of the report proved 
more meaningful to officials con- 
cerned with curriculum planning 
and institutional improvement 
than to prospective teachers. Fre- 
quent comments indicating the 
need for increasing the length of 
the student-teaching experience, 
for example, had pointed implica- 
tions for the college administra- 
tion; while entries regarding the 
wisdom of participation in a wide 
span of extracurricular activities 
registered clearly with the indivi- 
dual student. 


A covering letter was enclosed 
with the questionnaire and_ set 
forth the purpose of the survey. 
A stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope was also included. 

There was no identification of 
respondents either in prepared re- 
ports or in discussions based on 
the reports. Every safeguard was 
taken against violating the confi- 
dence of persons who filed state- 
ments with the placement office. 


Utilization of Supervisor’s Re- 
sponses. A “check-list” question- 
naire with provisions for write-in 
responses assured a greater per- 
centage of returns from supervi- 
sors who were asked to evaluate 
the competencies of first-year 
teachers. Although indices used in 
rating teacher competencies vary 
with the preferences of placement 
directors, our office cons‘dered it 
sound practice to include a ‘do- 
not-know” column in addition to 
columns headed: Outstanding, A- 
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Charlotte Teacher is Writer For 
NEA Instructional Service 


The September 1960 Leaflet dis- 
tributed by the NEA Elementary 
Instructional Service was written 
by Mrs. Evelynn H. Maxwell, sixth 
grade teacher at University Park 
School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Dr. Ethel Thompson, director of 
the NEA Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, was a 
visitor to University Park School 
last year. She was so impressed 
with Mrs. Maxwell’s classroom 
procedures that she asked her to 
write them up for publication. The 
September 1960 Leaflet of the NEA 
Elementary - Instructional Service 
is the result of her efforts. 

Mrs. Maxwell is a graduate of 
Johnson C. Smith University and 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is very active in profes- 
sional organizations, currently ser- 
ving as local chairman of the Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship Drive of the 
Southwestern District NCTA. 





Appreciation 


As Executive Secretary of NC- 
ACT, I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to the members of the 
Executive Committees, both NC- 
ACT and NCTA, for their loyalty, 
cooperation, and the many hours 
spent in carrying out the activities 
of the association this past school 
year. I should also like to pay tri- 
bute to each chairman and mem- 
bers of our various committees. 

Looking forward to a better year 
than last, realizing that progress 
has been made and goals achieved 
because of you, Classroom Teacher 
leaders, you have worked to make 
our association strong and active. 
To you, the representatives of the 
locals, I wish to express my own 
personal gratitude and that of the 
Executive Committee for your 
splendid participation and activity. 
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Never before have classroom 
teachers occupied such a position 
of leadership. We look forward for 
those who have not joined us, to 
get on the “Band Wagon”’. There is 
a job to be done and we need all of 
you. We must accept our responsi- 
bilities and strive for higher stan- 
dards. We must evaluate our pro- 
gress and then move toward higher 
goals. 

In our endeavor to work for the 
cause of the Classroom Teacher, 
we must never lose sight of the 
whole; we are a team of educators 
dedicated to the education of all 
our children. 

This year, 1960-1961, the Nation- 
al DCT theme, “Teaching Is Our 
Profession” is a challange for all 
teachers. Whatever the world of 
tomorrow will be, it will be partly 
because of the Classroom Teachers. 

Edna C. Richards 


Hats Off To Winston-Salem 
NCACT 


Winston-Salem Chapter of NC- 
ACT has captured another “first’’! 
They have presented the first lo- 
cal project in the program of Lo- 
cal Projects Recognition of the 
Department of Classroom Teac- 
hers. It will be judged at the Re- 
gional meeting in Asheville, No- 
vember 3-5 and if successful, will 
be entered in national competi- 
tion at NEADCT. Congratula- 
tions! 


NCACT TEPS Chairman’s Notes 


The impact of World War II 
created a climate for the re-exam- 
ination of many of our national 
concepts. In education a sense of 
urgency crystallized in a demand- 
ing of higher standards. Conse- 
quently, in 1946 the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly created the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stan- 
dards (TEPS), and charged it 
with, “Developing and carrying 
forward a continuing program for 
the profession in matters of re- 
cruitment, selection, preparation, 
certification and advancement of 
professional standards including 
standards for institutions which 
prepare teachers.” 

In fulfillment of this charge 
TEPS set for itself certain goals 
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Follow-Up Of First Year Teachers 
(Continued from page 6) 


bove Average, Average, Fair and 
poor. 

Questionnaires to supervisors 
elicited ratings of such qualities 
as: teacher - pupil relations, the 
teacher’s relations with her co- 
workers, personal grooming, emo- 
tional stability, attitude toward 
criticism, initiative, sense of res- 
ponsibility, punctuality, adjust- 
ment to school, adjustment to the 
community, command of subject in 
field of specialization, breadth of 
knowledge in other fields, com- 
mand of English, method of teach- 
ing, use of audio-visual materials, 
ability to maintain discipline, at- 
titude toward the profession and 
interest in professional growth. 





which have persisted, such as: 

1. a master teacher in every 

classroom 

2. nationwide reciprocity for 

the certification of teachers 

3. a universal professional con- 

cept of teaching 

4. complete professional 

nomy for teaching 

5. professional schools equiva- 

lent in strength, facilities, 

and status with other well- 
established professions TEPS, 
then, is “operation bootstraps” for 
our profession, for if we do not up- 
grade it, then other community 
forces will take over and dictate 
our policy for us. 

By the time this release comes 
off the press, a half-day confer- 
ence about TEPS, sponsored by 
the Classroom Teachers of the 
Piedmont District to which NCA- 
CT leaders from other districts 
have been invited, will have been 
held in Greensboro. 

We hope that the Classroom 
Teachers in each district will hold 
a similar conference as early as 
possible during this school year, 
and that you will have gained in- 
sight in to how, systematically, to 
hammer away at our many defici- 
encies. Come merit or not, then, 
we shall not fear for our founda- 
tions are solid. 


Nelle A. Coley, Chairman 
NCACT—TEPS Committee 


auto- 
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After the responses had been 
tabulated, questionnaires from the 
individual teacher and his super- 
visor were filed in the teacher’s 
placement record. These were, for 
the most part, first entries con- 
cerning the teacher’s competen- 
cies after he had been employed. 
The completed questionnaires are 
used for future placement refe- 
rence, 


Evaluation of the teacher-edu- 
cation program is not the only 
benefit derived from _ soliciting 
Supervisors’ ratings and the res- 
ponses of first-year teachers. To 
the teachers it is an overt expres- 
sion of continued interest in their 
welfare and an indication that 
their views are important in struc- 
turing the college’s program—a 
vital message in alumni relations. 
This practice has also cemented 
relations between supervisors and 
the college placement office. As 
a consequence, it increases the pro- 
bability that school officials will 
continue to notify our placement 
office of opportunities for begin- 
ning teachers. 


Secondary Principals 


(Continued from page 3) 


the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals NEA. The 
chief officer, coordinating the pro- 
gram in the role of association 
president, is Mr. J. V. Morris, Prin- 
cipal, Olive Hill High School, Mor- 
ganton. Mr. Morris says that the 
first major effort on the part of our 
secondary principals should be get- 
ting in membership dues for full 
representation at the national level. 
State association organization will 
provide that a substantial part of 
the annual dues of $8.00 (not to be 
confused with the basic $8.00 NC- 
TA dues) will remain in the trea- 
sury of the state association to pro- 
mote a state program. 


Mr. M. L. DeVane, Principal, 
Freedman High School, Lenoir, N. 
C., is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Mr. Morris is urging 
every principal in NCTA who 
serves a secondary school, union 
school, junior high, or senior high 
to send $8.00 dues as early as pos- 
sible to Mr. DeVane. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL—PRESIDENT COLLINS 


We, as members of the North Carolina Teachers 
’ Association, have a solemn duty to perform since we 
have been entrusted with a great responsibility, and 
it is already too late for us to make amends or cor- 
rect all of our mistakes. However, we are obligated 
to work hard and fast in a devoted, efficient manner 
in order to safeguard the gains previously made and 
to push our Frontiers forward into new positions. 


In our efforts to organize our thinking on the 
movement of NCTA frontiers forward, we have 
given considerable time and thought to the estab- 
lishment of reasonable, challenging goals to be 
sought in a master plan of operation for our associa- 
tion. The problem has been making our major pur- 
poses very clear, so that every NCTA member might 
have a workable understanding of what is required 
of teachers as individuals and as a group in the gen- 
eral pattern of improving the effectiveness of educa- 
tion as represented by our work. To this end we have 
finally reached the following conclusions: 


The first primary frontier is that of the teacher as 
individual, the second is the teacher as a trained 
person, the third is the product of the teacher’s 
teaching, and the fourth is the teacher and his or 
her professional connections. All other frontiers af- 
fecting the teachers are secondary frontiers. 


The secondary frontiers represent the agencies, 
units, and services contained in the program of the 
NCTA for its members. On this front the major 
action for services will be represented by the work- 
ing committees. The importance of the first four 
frontiers will be represented and presented by your 
president. 
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In this respect, a great deal of emphasis will be 
placed on the fact that in the past, teachers received 
their greatest motivation for professional growth 
under the conviction that the association must give 
something back to them for what they invest in it, 
even though they make it, and it consists of them 
and would not exist were it not for them. However, 
time and conditions have changed that theory, and 
we now approach the point in our development where 
we must realize that we receive for ourselves in 
order to give to our Association and contribute to 
our personal growth while we professionally advance 
the program of the Association. When this change 
in philosophy is accepted, new meaning will be given 
to our position as educational leaders of our people. 


We cannot be small any longer in our thinking, 
acting, longings and desires and, at the same time, 
hope to give what is required of inspired leadershiv. 
We must advance with the times, and sometimes 
faster than the times, to prove our fitness to give 
professional service characteristic of true profes- 
sional leaders. We have the potential, but we will 
have to move out front and be counted only by what 
we do and not by what we say. Promises and indeci- 
sion will no longer suffice. a 


The 1960’s will bring the biggest opportunity in 
history to NCTA, so challenging in its nature, so 
vast in its scope, with so many things possible to do 
as to be hardly believable. We have opportunity to 
(1) improve our Leadership Conference (2) improve 
the classroom teachers program (3) improve our 
local unit program (4) improve our relationships 
with other groups (5) improve relationships among 
our members (6) improve our program of action and 
(7) improve district relationships and services. 


These factors form only a very small part of the 
frontier, but an important part. The complications, 
however, are many; the frictions are serious which 
threaten the effectiveness of our operations. Never- 
theless, in spite of the dark clouds that overshadow 
us, light can be seen appearing. 


In response to the opinion that we should be satis- 
fied with progress already made in the Association, 
we must say that we are not for status quo leader- 
ship. We have always been committed to action. And 
when we give ourselves over to the slogan “Con- 
structive Action for Desired Expansion”, and ac- 
cept for ourselves the theme “Moving NCTA Fron- 
tiers Forward” in the 60’s we become committed to 
the fact that we cannot stand still and say what we 
have gained is good enough. We dare not go back 
lest we lose our present position. We must not stand 
still. The only choice left for us is to move forward. 
For our protection in our efforts to move forward, 
we suggest that our rate of movement be kept pro- 
perly balanced between the two extremes—moving 
too slow and moving too fast. Hither will be extreme- 
ly dangerous. 


The greatest conviction needed by us at this time 
is that the job of “Moving NCTA Frontiers For- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Three Plans Of 
Educational Travel 


Which Kind of Plan Will You Choose, Your Own 
Group, A Place On a Regional Group, or One of The 
NEA Tours? 


By Miss Laura L. Hooper, Chairman, Educational Travel Ad- 
visory Committee, Brown Hlementary School, Winston-Salem 


Educational travel is fast becoming a regular way 
of improving ourselves as teachers in service. Also, 
more and more, those teachers who need academic 
credit toward certificate renewal or to qualify for 
salary increments in some systems find it possible to 
enroll in a travel course offered by a college or uni- 
versity and get needed academic credit along with the 
stimulating experience of educational travel. Then, 
too, there may be those among us who wish to be- 
come part of an experience in a group drawn from 
the ranks of our own organization. Such a group 
might come from the state association or from a 
large local association. A state association group 
might be more feasible for travel abroad because of 
numbers needed to secure economical travel rates. 
Later your committee may have some proposals 
from travel agencies dealing with a regional grouping 
for chartered plane service to Europe and Africa. We 
hope the next issue of THE RECORD can carry the 
alternative proposals for your early consideration. 

Sometimes teachers have a desire to do things as 
individuals, to shop around for more or less personal 
bargains based on ability to pay and the degree of 
interest one may have in a travel program. Such 
members of the profession can always investigate 
the NEA Tours. The NEA Division of Travel Service 
has a variety of tour listings each year, representing 
different areas of the Americas and the world. Some 
of the NEA Tours abroad differ in scope of area 
covered, in time, and in cost. The individual travel 
shopper should write the NEA Division of Travel 
Service asking for descriptive literature and sugges- 
tions based on one’s own travel interest. Members 
of affiliated local associations can ask the local as- 
sociation to secure the NEA travel information as a 
part of the resources available from NEA to its affi- 
liated locals. 

NCTA members who have ideas about educational 
travel are invited to share these ideas with your 
state association advisory committee. We plan some 
sort of travel article in each issue of the RECORD 
and we can incorporate ideas written in to us in these 
articles for the benefit of the entire NCTA member- 
ship. Start planning now for your educational travel 
next Summer. 

TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only 
Repay in small monthly payments 
Details free—write today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE 


Dept, 11 BRUNDIDGE, ALA. 
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embers And Priends Write 


The Colored Orphanage of North Carolina 
Oxford, N. C. 
Dear Dr. Greene: 


We thank you and members of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association for the liberal contribution of $500 to the 
Scholarship Fund of the Colored Orphanage. We sincerely 
appreciate your generosity which will benefit deserving chil- 
dren in our care. 

We are delighted to have your continued cooperation in 
aiding our educational program. The need for training 
young minds is an ever increasing one and we have appealed 
to you because of your awareness of the advantages in being 
prepared. 

Thank you for your response. Those who will benefit 
from this fund will, I feel sure, more than justify your efforts 
to aid them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. H. Brooks 
Superintendent 


August 22, 1960 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

I was much impressed with the NCTA Leadership Con- 
ference last week at Shaw University. Congratulations to 
NCTA and its leaders on a very professional job. Thanks 
for permitting me to come and tell something of the NEA 
story. 

If I can be of service to you in strengthening any of your 
local associations, please call on me. That is the service for 
which I am hired on the NEA Staff. 

It was a pleasure to have been at your meeting and to 
have worked with your leaders. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jennings H. Flathers 
NEA Field Representative 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
August 26, 1960 
Dear Mr. Collins: 

Congratulations upon your election as President of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 

The National Education Association and its affiliated 
state and local associations face great opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. We need to maintain and strengthen our 
teamwork in legislation, teacher welfare, research, improve- 
ment of educational services, cooperation with civic organi- 
zations, and public relations. 

The NEA is sincerely interested in the effectiveness and 
success of the affiliated state associations. 

Do not hesitate to send me your suggestions or to let me 
know when any member of the NEA headquarters staff can 
assist you in any way. We may not always be able to help, 
but we always want to try. 

Sincerely yours, 
William G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 


N. A. A.C. P. 
LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
September 21, 1960 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

The current NEWSLETTER of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association — September 1960 — Volume 7 — No. 1 is 
educationally worthwhile. You have provided valuable in- 
formation for the teachers of your Association. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Davis 

Special Director 
Teacher Information and 
Security 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
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Any Errors or Omissions Will Be Corrected Gladly 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Directory. 
The actual number may vary from the Official figure. When 
the official figure is smaller than the actual figure, mem- 
bership will be shown as 100% plus. This will be true 
whether additional teachers are employed or eligible educa- 
tional workers not counted officially pay dues through a 
local association. Data are not available for reporting per- 
centage rating in college and institutional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA office 
can be considered complete in this report. Some information 
about memberships sent direct to Washington is not received 
in the NCTA office. Units reporting NEA dues direct to 
Washington should send copies of their reports to NCTA 
Headquarters. 
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ALAMANCE COUNTY 97 73 15% 61 63% 
Burlington ri! 58 15% 50 65% 
ALEXANDER COUNTY 15 15 100% 15 100% 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY 2 
ANSON COUNTY 78 78 100% 75 96% 
Morven 27 28 101% 27 100% 
Wadesboro 34 34 100% 34 100% 
ASHE COUNTY 3 3 100% 
AVERY COUNTY il 
BEAUFORT COUNTY 76 76 100% 48 638% 
Washington 59 60 101% 59 100% 
BERTIE COUNTY 141 103 73% 102 12% 
BLADEN COUNTY 139 134 96% 49 35% 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 74 76 103% 3 AG 
ASHEVILLE-BUNCOMBE 
TEACHERS ASSN. 130 118 91% 118 91% 
BURKE COUNTY 9 7 78% 7 78% 
Glen Alpine 4 4 100% 4 100% 
Morganton 22 22 100% 22 100% 
CABARRUS-TRI SYSTEM 95 99 104% 42 44, 
Barber-Scotia College 9 1 
LENOIR-CALDWELL 
TEACHERS ASSN. 36 37 102% Si 102% 
CAMDEN COUNTY 22 23 101% 22 100% 
CARTERET COUNTY 40 43 107% 15 38% 
CASWELL COUNTY 101 104 102% 104 102% 
HICKORY-NEWTON-CONOVER 
CATAWBA UNIT it 71 100% 63 89% 
CHATHAM COUNTY 87 87 100% 87 100% 
CHEROKEE COUNTY 0 
Andrews 1 
Murphy 3 3 100% 
CHOWAN COUNTY 13 13 100% 13 100% 
Edenton 43 36 84% 33 17% 
CLAY COUNTY 0 
CLEVELAND CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 160 157 98% 159 99% 
COLUMBUS COUNTY 151 151 100% 152 101% 
Whiteville 37 37 —-:100% 37: 100% 
CRAVEN COUNTY 80 84 105% 83 108% 
New Bern 60 60 100% 51 85% 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 146 146 100% 146 100% 
Fayetteville 140 147 105% 143 102% 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 44 18 
CURRITUCK COUNTY 20 20 100% 
DARE COUNTY 3 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 10 8 80% 
Lexington 36 36 100% 35 99% 
Thomasville 25 25 100% 25 100% 
DAVIE COUNTY 19 17 84% 2 10% 
DUPLIN COUNTY 157 153 97% 153 97% 
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COUNTY AND 
CITY UNITS 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Durham 


North Carolina College 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro 
FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklinton 
GASTON COUNTY 
Cherryville 
Gastonia 
GATES COUNTY 
GRAHAM COUNTY 
OXFORD-GRANVILLE 
TEACHERS ASSN. 
GREENE COUNTY 
GUILFORD COUNTY 
Greensboro 
High Point 
A. & T. College 
Immanuel Lutheran College 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Roanoke Rapids 
Weldon 
HARNETT COUNTY 


HAYWOOD CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
HOKE COUNTY 
HYDE COUNTY 
IREDELL COUNTY 
Mooresville 
Statesville 
JACKSON COUNTY 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
JONES COUNTY 
LEE COUNTY 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincolnton 
MCDOWELL COUNTY 
Marion 
MACON COUNTY 
MADISON COUNTY 
MARTIN COUNTY 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Charlotte 
Johnson C. Smith University 
MITCHELL COUNTY 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
MOORE COUNTY 
Pinehurst 
Southern Pines 
NASH COUNTY 
Rocky Mount 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
ONSLOW COUNTY 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Chapel Hill 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
Elizabeth City 


No. Teachers 
& Principals 


oO 
> 


239 


151 
45 
51 

343 


101 
23 
87 
14 
51 
47 


158 
88 
102 
228 
99 


226 
38 
43 

136 


20 
134 
80 
28 
53 
18 
36 


152 
53 
67 

137 


136 
127 
422 


44 
61 
16 
24 
182 
99 
183 
148 
75 
58 
41 
37 
29 
46 


Elizabeth City State Teachers College 


PENDER COUNTY 

PERQUIMANS COUNTY 

PERSON COUNTY 

PITT COUNTY 
Greenville 


POLK COUNTY TEACHERS ASSN. 


93 
45 
89 
201 
62 
13 


RANDOLPH CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 45 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hamlet 
Rockingham 
Morrison Training School 


51 
37 
23 


No. Enrolled 
NCTA 


235 
10 
153 
45 
27 
326 
36 
102 
21 
89 
14 
53 
47 


158 
68 
105 
225 
97 
34 


205 
37 
40 

139 


20 
135 
74 
28 
56 
18 
36 


155 
49 
68 

143 
97 
27 


13 


132 
140 
394 


22 
61 
13 
24 
183 
80 
184 
156 
76 
61 
43 
37 
31 
52 
13 
93 
45 
80 
219 
64 
13 
47 
51 
6 
23 
21 


100% 
11% 
102% 
99% 
98% 


91% 
97% 
93% 
102% 
100% 


100% 
101% 

93% 
100% 
103% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
102% 

92% 
101% 
104% 
114% 
100% 
100% 


100% 


98% 
111% 
93% 


50% 
100% 

81% 
100% 
101% 

81% 
101% 
105% 
101% 
105% 
104% 
100% 
106% 
110% 


100% 
100% 

10% 
109% 
103% 
100% 
104% 
100% 

16% 
100% 


No. Enrolled 
NEA 


147 


20 
14 
87 


53 
47 


154 
60 
105 
225 
80 


40 


34 
60 


11 
135 
70 
27 
56 
18 


98 
44 
69 
140 
96 
7 


80 
140 
390 


61 
13 
24 
172 
12 
179 
135 
74 
59 


37 
29 
50 


91 
45 
69 
218 
56 


47 
52 


22 


Per Cent 
NEA 


23% 
87% 


102% 
100% 


43% 


20% 
60% 
100% 


103% 
100% 


97% 
68% 
102% 
99% 
81% 


18% 


79% 
44% 
78% 


55% 
101% 
87% 
96% 
103% 
100% 


64% 
83% 
101% 
102% 
113% 
26% 


58% 
111% 
92% 


18% 
100% 
81% 
100% 
95% 
12% 
98% 
1% 
99% 
101% 


100% 
100% 
108% 


98% 
100% 
78% 
103% 
90% 


104% 
101% 


96% 
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ROBESON COUNTY 90 94 104% 92 102% 
Fairmont 41 41 100% 41 100% 
Lumberton 49 50 101% 50 101% 
Red Springs 30 30 100% 30 100% 
Maxton 30 30 100% 30 100% 
Saint Pauls 34 34 100% 34 100% 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 40 41 102% Al 102% 
Reidsville 52 48 92% 46 89% 
Leaksville 28 28 100% 
Madison-Mayodan 21 21 100% 20 95% 
ROWAN COUNTY 86 85 97% 81 94% 
Salisbury 47 51 108% 47 100% 
Livingstone College 1 
RUTHERFORD COUNTY 54 52 96% 55 101% 
SAMPSON COUNTY 127 130 102% 130 102% 
Clinton 45 45 100% 45 100% 
SCOTLAND COUNTY 82 47 57% 12 15% 
Laurinburg 50 49 98% 
STANLY COUNTY TEACHERS ASSN. 50 50 100% 1 5% 
STOKES COUNTY 21 16 76% 6 39% 
SURRY COUNTY TEACHERS ASSN. 28 26 93% 26 93% 
SWAIN COUNTY 1 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 6 7 116% aj 116% 
TYRRELL COUNTY 24 22 92% 
UNION COUNTY 60 43 72% 31 52% 
Monroe 24 26 108% 27 112% 
VANCE COUNTY TEACHERS ASSN. 140 142 101% 137 98% 
Kittrell College 1 
WAKE COUNTY 248 251 101% 238 96% 
Raleigh 152 152 100% 115 17% 
State School for Blind & Deaf 3 
Shaw University 11 2 
St. Augustine’s College 4 1 
Raleigh At Large 6 2 
WARREN COUNTY 144 144 100% 32 22% 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 60 54 90% 38 63% 
WATAUGA COUNTY 3 
WAYNE CO. TEACHERS ASSN. 142 144 101% 140 99% 
Goldsboro 119 121 101% 111 93% 
WILKES COUNTY TEACHERS ASSN. 27 26 96% 25 92% 
WILSON COUNTY 79 50 63% 18 23% 
Elm City 38 38 100% 38 100% 
Wilson 107 108 101% 107 100% 
YADKIN COUNTY 13 13 100% 13 100% 
YANCEY COUNTY 1 





AUDIT REPORT 


Charlotte. North Carolina 
September 20, 1960 
Board of Directors 
North Carolina Teachers Association, Inc. 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to instructions we have examined the financial records of the 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated in both 
the Executive Secretary’s office and Treasurer’s office for the period of 
September 1, 1959 through August 31, 1960 and herewith submit our report 
consisting of five (5) Exhibits and three (3) Schedules together with the 
following comments: 

Scope of Audit: f 

We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the recipt book through the cash receipts 
journal to the deposits in the depository bank. We inspected the cancelled 
checks of all money transmitted to the Treasurer as well as the debit 
memos of the depository bank. 

We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as presented 
to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued by him to the 
Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests to determine the dis- 
bursements of the funds of the Association. (The Executive Secretary is re- 
quired to send the original vouchers to the President and Recording Secre- 
tary for their signatures before the Treasurer is to honor any voucher.) 
All vouchers were properly entered in the cash disbursements journal of the 
Executive Secretary’s office. 

We examined the receipts of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number of 
vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly signed by 
the President and Recording Secretary as required by the Constitution of the 
Association. We examined the cancelled checks returned by the depository 
bank. 

We inspected the one government bond and three certificates of shares ; 
two certificates of the Mutual Savings and Loan Association of Durham, 
N. C.—one for fifty shares and the second one for thirty shares; the third 
certificate was that of the Raleigh Building and Loan Association of 
Raleigh, N. C.—this certificate was for twenty shares. The value of the 
government bond is $1,000 and the value of the shares is $10,000. This bond 
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and the certificates are held in a safe deposit box at the Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Finally we examined the monthy reports as sent to the Executive Secre- 
tary by the Association’s Rental Agent, The Acme Realty Company. Each 
disbursement made by the Realty Company was accompanied by the vendor’s 
invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this rental receipts and dis- 
bursements in detail. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit A 

The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance Sheet 
Statement marked “Exhibit A’’. This consists of Cash of $15,596.57, one 
U. S. Government Bond, Series K, number M330391K value of $1,000, 
Building and Loan Shares valued at $10,000, plus the accumulated interest 
of $1,565.33 to give a total investment value of $11,565,33. The Inventory of 
Office Equipment and Furniture with a value of $8,081.13 was inspected 
by us; the office building valued at $55,000 was paid for completely during 
the fiscal year 1949-50, therefore we are using this same value. Since the 
building is used primarily for the Association’s own use we have not 
charged off any depreciation against the value of the building. We have 
treated any major improvement, renovation or installation to the building 
as keeping it up to its “par value”. 

During the year one of the first floor store spaces of the building was 
completely renovated at considerable cost in order to enhance its rental 
desirability. At the close of the year the unpaid balance that is due the 
rental agent for supervising and paying for this work amounted to $5,- 
851.96. This will be deducted from the monthly rental receipts during the 
coming year. 

We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued vouchers 
for all known obligations of the Association for its operation before 
August 31, 1960 so as to pay all of the accounts by this date. 

RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 

We carefully examined the receipts to see that they were properly recorded 
in the receipts journal. During the year a total of $90,412.29 plus outstanding 
checks cancelled of $191.43 was received from all sources, this plus the 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1959 of $7,942.27 gives a total cash of $98,- 
545.99 for the year. The disbursements for the year amount to $82,870.42 
and the Executive Secretary presented us ten (10) uncollected checks 
amounting to $79 which were charged to the account by the local bank 
as well as bank service charge and intangible tax payments of $3.82 giving 
a total disbursements of $82,949.42 leaving a balance of $15,596.57 in the 
bank as of August 31, 1960. 


INCOME and EXPENSE 
Exhibit C 

This statement is prepared to show “profit and loss” of the Association 
(if you should care to call it “profit and loss” for such an organization of 
this kind). We are mindful of the fact that this is not a profit making 
organization and any excess income over expenses are kept by the Associa- 
tion to be used at subsequent years for the expansion of its educational 
program. 

The total income for the year amounted to $94,111.18 and the expenses for 
the same period were $88,548.05 leaving a balance of $5,563.13 which we 
have credited to the Net Worth Account (see Exhibit A). 

May we call your attention to the difference in the total expenses as shown 
in this Exhibit C ($88,548.05) with the expenditures as shown in Exhibit 
D ($88,777.07). This $229.02 was the cost of a new typewriter which we 
carried to the Furniture and Equipment Account. 

Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH INCOME and EXPENDITURES 
Exhibit D 

We have prepared this statement to determine how closely the Associa- 
tion has operated on its estimated budget. 

We noted that the Budget and Finance Committee followed our suggestion 
of increasing the “Emergency”? Account to allow for unforseen expenses. 
You will note that the Headquarters Building Maintenance was over spent 
by $4,360.29. This was due to the extensive renovation program that was 
carried on during the year. 

Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60 
Exhibit E 

It may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore, we have prepared this statement 
to show just what has been done during the years 1957-58, 1958-59 and 
1959-60. 

You will note that the income increased $33,413.02 over the previous 
year. This was due to the fact that the membership dues were increased 
from $5 to $8. You will also note that the Association had to borrow $2,000 
($1,970 plus $30 interest) from the bank for 90 days at the beginning of the 
fiscal year until the various local units began sending in the current year’s 
dues from the members. We do not anticipate the necessity for borrowing 
any money in the coming fiscal year. 

Likewise, you will observe that the disbursements were $26,544.16. This 
came about because of an increase in the personnel. An Executive Secretary 
was hired for the Classroom Teachers along with a Stenographer for that 
office. The expense for the delegates attending the NEA Convention was 
larger. A Leadership Conference was held during the year. 

All in all, the program of the Association has been stepped up and it re- 
quires more funds to carry on such a program. 

SCHEDULES 

We have prepared a (1) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Executive 
Secretary’s Account, (2) Bank Reconciliation Statement for the Treasurer’s 
Account and (3) Statement of Building Rental Income and Expense. 

GENERAL 

We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
office and the Treasurer’s office in excellent condition. We found the 
receipts and original vouchers properly recorded in the books of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. We also found the checks properly recorded in the Trea- 
surer’s book which assisted us greatly in making this audit. 

We wish to express thanks to Mr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary ; 
Mrs. Della Perry, Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer 
for the cooperation given us while making this audit, and once again we 
are happy to have had this opportunity to serve you. 

Subject to the examination of the records as kept by the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of the opinion that 
the above comments and attached exhibits and schedules present fairly, 
accurately and honestly the operation of the NORTH CAROLINA TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated at Raleigh, North Carolina for the 
fiscal year of September 1, 1959 through August 31, 1960. 


Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Moore 

Public Accountant 

Staff Member 

J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountant 
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701 East First Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Raleigh, N. C. 
BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1960 
ASSETS 
Cash (Schedule: 2). 5-520 nese a creeec eae ere ene 
U. S. Government Bond 
Series K 7#M330391K September 1955....-.................. 
Investments 
Building & Loan Shares: Face Value 
Mutual Building & Loan-Durham N. C. 
30 shares—8 /2 /56 Cert. #£392............ $ 3,000.00 








EXHIBIT A 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


$15,596.57 


1,000.00 


50 shares—4 /26 /55 Cert. #295........ 5,000.00 $ 8,000.00 
Raleigh Building & Loan-Raleigh, N. C. 
Stock Certificate 2,000.00 
Interest earned to 8/31 /60.................. 1;565.33 8,565.33 11,565.33 
Furniture and Equipment 8,081.13 
Woarid) ‘eum, Boat ira Sencar renee cee waste ere cep esenee eo 55,000.00 


ET COAT se ASS HOLS Se cee cea ae cae ence a erie ec eer oe ee 


LIABILITIES 
& 


NET WORTH 
Accounts Payable—Rental Agent..........222...2.2...2222:---00-----+ 
Net Worth 


$91,243.03 


$ 5,851.96 


Balanee, Septembers tee U9 59 neces e eee eee $79,827.94 


Add: 
Income over Expenses 
(CEBSCRTBD TB ae a acorn ae eee 


Net mWiorbhsreAnto US ibae ie, yl 9G 0 ieeeeene ener aetna cet cee eeerenneenres 
TOTAL LIABILITIES and NET WORTH .................... 





























5,563.18 


85,391.07 


$91,243.08 









EXHIBIT B 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Raleigh, N. C 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1959—August 31, 1960 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1959 
(Der previous, Aqrdit VRepOrt) ots cteccccerecsree nee seeeeetereesean= $ 7,942.27 
Receipts During Year: 
Membership Dues 
A CEIV em Leralb CIs emmeetetoers recta acetate eeee ncaa $83,797.00 
Retired Mica Gres mee seeeees see ee seat eee neeeennesian cee 10.00 $83,807.00 
Student NEA Dves 304.00 
Placement Bureau 123.00 
TEACHERS RECORD 
Advertising 1,809.64 
Subscription 2.50 1,812.14 
NEA 
Resin bur sera rit essere researc ens deren antares 1,302.65 
referred We eesrr tenes ares een earcaeenstnce de 50.00 
Convention Souvenir Program Sales 683.50 
Interest 360.00 
Total Receipts During Year (Schedule 2) 88,442.29 
Bank L0am  -.,2...22.----ccccce-cceren-reanceneennnsenn-emnenee 1,970.00 
Outstanding checks cancelled .. 191.43 
Total Gash) During) Yea mocccecccenwece=encce carert eee -nesneeeomeeennasnectenee= $98,545.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers : 
PASCO G, core cas eence cence eset we ge mee ae eae wae eee tee eee senna 500.00 
SV GO me PES ety reer ce eee eee ee merece ene eee 150.00 
Recording Secretary 5 200.00 
TT VCASUMOY 262 oe sec cesecee eee en -casnenewewn and aenens=eeemener ces sweets nara seesnsnabacsocc= 400.00 1,250.00 
Salaried Employees: 
Mixecubivie! SeCrete yy cones. cqcececnceecceree a eeneen eee mmeneeteae 6,613.54 
Internal Relations Secretary = 4,909.02 
Classroom Teachers Secretary 4,424.16 
Secretary — Bookkeeper ........... 3,357.32 
Stenographer .2.c-.:..:---:2 - 8,055.40 
Cllerbc = Tyo 0 esis cases ee rs cane eae 2,349.43 24,708.87 
Office Expense: 
Stationery & SURES oe ida Seas A 734.65 
Postage ... 867.36 
Telephone . 409.75 
Bank Charges .. 11.18 
Insurance — Equip 180.86 1,703.80 
Travel: 
Executive Secretary ....... sigs Nasany wee Seveucl LSE pS eaaeeee cee 1,415.58 
Classroom Teachers Secretary | is RON ee : 500.00 
OG SYS ceececeeee ree ecesere asec eeee ce an aras oases er nence ces cae nce ocr eee eereee se 535.36 2,450.89 
Committee Expense: 
ET K@CULEL Y Cite esee ca ce etcetera eee ase eee artes cease eo eeentae neces eee 424.82 
Nominating 187.39 
Election ..... 163.19 
EROS OL GRO a ce ecareec cacy eae ee ea pet cee nae nee anc come 138.12 
Budget & Finance Q2AEB 2, 
Special Giceee enoecanatenty pee 552.24 1,687.08 
District Meetings: 
Southeastern <..0......20-c-coserscseeasneen cayenne veaene Saab eh gan at dacaerea pee - 1,040.00 
Coastal Plains 682.62 
Northeastern 863.77 
i2 The 


Piedmont 
Western ....... 
Southwestern 






Annual Convention: 
Guest Speakers ........... 
Programs — Supplies 
Clerical 
Building Rentals .. 
Souvenir Programs 
Convention Social 
Entertainment 





Divisions, Departments & Sections Expense: 
Classroom Teachers: 




























PromGtiony2:.0..8 cen ee 2,794.23 
Elementary Education . - 289.67 
Primary Teachers ............. 56.25 
Grammar Grade Teachers 20.59 
English Teachers .................- 407.95 
Foreign Language Teachers . 91.81 
Math & Science Teachers .. Pe 237.30 
Social Science Teachers 222... 46.06 
Specialized Education: 
Promotion 155.50 
Home Economies .............-....... 143.60 
Health, Education & Recreation 95.00 
Driver Hidtication sae 118.94 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers 250.33 
Health & Physical Education .... 250.90 
Music Teachers S222 secs-= =: 350.00 
Trades & D. O. Teachers .. 53.50 
Business Education Teachers 373.04 
UGTbYArTANS: seeecsseeeeses ses 151.25 
Art Teachers ... 259.28 
Audio — Visual ....... 76.80 
Guidance Counselors ................ 223.43 
Industrial Education Teachers .............. 60.50 
Administrators & Supervisors: 
Promotion 260.12 
Supervisors ...............--- 167.68 
Principals — Promotion . 112.20 
High School Principals ... be 222.70 
HMlementary, Principals) 4.2.22 170.338 
Higher Education: 
Promotion. © ..2.Jcckc-sc-<s sseaae sane 135.25 
Dept. of College Instructors = 465.83 
Student: Depart em tho crecey cases eee 1,480.76 
NEA SERVICE: 
Internal Relations Secretary Travel .......................--- 
Supplies — 





Publications : 
TEACHERS RECORD: 

















Printing 5,913.78 
Postage -.. 300.19 
Supplies 28.53 
Newsletter’ ..ic:csect.ccc2.-sceciscceeclesscosesascse vet at 
Administration : 
Surety 
AA, eo ooo tagede bcd. secs ceseoetepeces cone need eeNCaea 850.00 
Bond Premium 42.52 
Taxes 
Social! Security: <iecccoseccsee-eeeeceeve sees eaten 651.56 
State Employment Security 293.01 
Federal Employment Tax ... 155.46 
Intangible Tax 11.35 
Gifts and Contributions: 
NAACP Education Fund 
‘National Geese eee 1,800.00 
State snckcccteceepccesscectusss G seeces eee ee ee 500.00 


Southern Regional Council 
Oxford Orphanageme: eae 
American Teachers Association 
Assoc. for Study of Negro Life .... 
NEA Affiliation 






Representatives to NEA Convention ~....000220..2000ccccecceeeeee 
Building Expense: 
Taxes 
City 
County 





Insurance 
Building Renovation 





Treg all: (Counsel eicc ssc castss cena gees scene a tone ee ee 
Hammocks Beach Corporation 
Appropriations . 
PAID LICH tyes acceee once = etcene eed d= Sees toe ev ace eee eee ee 








TRotal@Association ABD CNS Csr ceret a eececespee eee eee ee 
INote Payable corcs.csccseres 

New Equipment 

Retinement, Ensim ces Peres eee teem a serene 
Total Disbursements — Treasurer’s Office 

nee ipeneda'’ 2) CoB chaccncaos Bere Be mansaructe el pesatons ns ieee ee ee 


“Bad Checks” charged to 
Executive Secretary’s Account 
(Schedule 1) 







700.59 
776.20 
575.53 


430.32 
759.89 

90.00 
394.50 
631.86 
300.00 
155.33 


3,943.86 


2,562.07 


933.03 


2,081.84 


1,638.20 
188.83 


6,242.50 
2,546.76 


392.52 


1,111.38 


2,300.00 


500.00 
500.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


875.77 


175.00 
1,261.87 


3,000.00 
56.53 


4,638.71 


2,761.90 


9,520.80 


1,827.03 


8,789.26 


1,503.90 


3,375.00 
6,344.00 


2,312.64 
1,000.00 


3,056.58 


30.00 
1,866.48 


78,826.89 


1,970.00 
229.02 
1,844.51 


82,870.42 


79.00 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 
























Total Disbursements During Year -...........-.---- cessse00-- 82,949.42 
Cash on Hand, August 31, 1960 
GSchueca] O62) eacree eae eceectecrere caesar r-tecosnen sare delesd-se-nnz-e 15,596.57 
FET eU Le pete asa a se ee ose p ec sek cope ayapchne vet sudceaessesauevacsieseasetsaeccs $98,545.99 
EXHIBIT C 
Statement of 
INCOME and EXPENSE 
September 1, 1959—August 31, 1960 
INCOME 
Operating Income 
DUS) Ss eto ee ng Se aera cas geneva cawecbons vane seemsea>asarsaneanstenns $84,111.00 
Publications ......... ee 2,812.04 
Placement Bureau ... 123.00 
NEA Re- imbursement sk 1,302.65 
Souvenir Program Sales 683.50 
SERS ER PULSE eo cie esse cee Zee neste enatpnamner-s-2 2 50.00 
Outstanding Checked Cancelled -..............-----2-.---:------++ 191.43 $88,273.72 
Rental Income — Gross 5,404.72 
UR COT CSG merece te arden seen ceateacnarnoccenr=aen 432.74 
SRN een LA EN Ge COUT) CMe ee tee tt ec Pan coves acenc eden aes eee ae $94,111.18 
EXPENSES 
Milectedi O@LLIcers  ELODOAYEUTY 2 esees.-22---eenoeennaeeneoeteeeeaee=e== $ 1,250.00 
CODED eye oe Sa REE Bee ee eres .. 24,708.87 
Office Expense 1,703.80 
Bietreaviel mee esce scene n 22s 2,450.89 
Committee Expense - 1,687.08 
District Meetings -... 4,638.71 
Annual Convention -.. 2,761.90 
Divisions, Departments and Sections 3 9,520.80 
BEN EU Cocca not noe cenc nsec nctisen eae 1,827.03 
Publications .... 8,789.26 
Administration 1,503.90 
Delegate Expense to NEA Convention 6,344.00 
Building Expense: 
PONG VRE PCASULCR eeteceestcssnssecenscreacseonsens=-0=7 $ 2,312.64 
Paid bys mental Agent) 222... cece c-----a-es 7,797.65 10,110.29 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 
Leadership Conference -... 1,866.48 
Retirement Income Plan ... 1,844.51 
RE UCHOS G te csi nadaver soca a asnn 30.00 
Bad Checks .... 79.00 
Grea ee AUC GOA ee ecco ac mee wn sae =e ewe seemee ger cer nreaaeene 3,375.00 
Hammocks Beach: 
PAP LODI IAGO MN peec ese thane ccne cece eee eer Feaen-nennn=n 3,000.00 
BES Ta LEC Liryaee eet ckere reese oe oa ce ance seece eters cnn ewes 56.53 3,056.53 
Gr eta) © 1S CS see eee ee see cena ce cece ee rade ner eccece 88,548.05 
INCOME OVER EXPENSES 
(TEBE A) coarse cnc en cece cence ence necenenenennnenceceneenenoessesaes $ 5,563.13 
EXHIBIT D 


Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATE with INCOME and EXPENDITURES 
















1959-60 
Over 
or 
INCOME Budget Experience Under 
Membership Dues ....<..----.-----s----:cer---eeeeeeoeeeee $78,400.00 $83,807.00 $ 5,407.00 
Student NEA ....... = 300.00 304.00 4.00 
Gross Rental Income .. 6,000.00 5,404.72 ( 595.28) 
Placement Bureau ..........-....-.--.--------- 150.00 123.00 ( 27.00) 
Advertising TEACHERS RECORD 1,000.00 1,812.14 812.14 
INA) Supplement <2... .....-A-::---,---- ae 1,302.65 1,302.65 
Reserve and Others .........--.--------------------o-+ 1,857.67 1,357.67 
BE ey ey AAR epee eB ace ounces a peeedne roe saneaneezeraendon $85,850.00 $94,111.18 
Income OVER Estimate .............--.--.-------- $ 8,261.18 
A SUN emo 00 Ne 
ted Officers ..-....------------s--s-seeereeeeeereee $ 1,250.00 $ 1,250. $ é 
ico amioress iobevesesseaehe .. 25,500.00 24,708.87 791.13 
Executive Secretary’s Office 1,500.00 1,703.80 ( 203.80) 
TUAW | cakeeeecacssenescenet-cecerrn-aecener=r 2,000.00 pyeeeice ( , anu) 
ittee Expense 2,850.00 1,687. ,162.9 
Dicrict pete senza 5,000.00 4,638.71 361.29 
Annual Conventions ...... .. 1,800.00 2;761.90 ( 961.90) 
Divisions, Depts. & Sections Expense ...... 14,385.00 9,520.80 4,864.20 
Internal Relations—NEA Field Service ... 2,000.00 1,827.03 172.97 
NEA Delegates Expense ............-....-.--- 2,500.00 6,344.00 ( 3,844.00) 
Surety—Audit, Bonds & Taxes .. 1,225.00 1,503.90 278.90 
PU DULCATIONS prceeceee sce snsaeeatanaaess 9,000.00 8,789.26 210.74 
Gifts and Contributions - 8,375.00 3,375.00 .00 
Legal Counsel .........-------+12--10s-------eetrt . 1,000.00 1,000.00 00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance ....... 5,750.00 10,110.29 ( 4,360.29) 
Emergency and Reserves 
Hammocks Beach eee ee 
dership Conference £ 5 
yee STeguiaerth 6,715.00 229.02 ( 390.54) 
Retirement Insurance Plan 1,844.51 
Uncollected Checks 79.00 
Interest =F 30.00 
eee $85,850.00 $88,777.07 
Expenditures OVER Estimate -................-. ($2,927.07) 
EXHIBIT E 


Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN SLD Vs 


RECEIPTS 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Membership Dues .... : ....$649,251.00 $51,587.50 $83,807.00 















































Student NEA Dues ....... 299.00 309.00 304.00 
Placement Bureau 116.00 118.00 123.00 
Internal Relations—NEA Service ......... 1,969.91 2,418.22 1,302.65 
Advertising TEACHERS RECORD See e264 1,489.90 1,812.14 
Other Heceiee eg see See Pe EAE Lee : = 26.80 163.08 601.48 
Rent — Net . 5 -00 1,105.00 -00 
Note a 00 -00 1,970.00 
Convention Souvenir Program Salen Mewes: -00 -00 683.50 

Total Receipts During Year ...................... 53,575.35 57,190.70 90,603.72 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year 5,792.94 7,156.83 7,942.27 

TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR .............. $59,368.39 $64,347.58 $98,545.99 

DISBURSEMENTS 

lected OEtIC ers Wacerpeee-oeees ere ree eee ee $ 1,250.00 §$ 1,250.00 $ 1,250.00 
Salaries crccsc::-0s: . 16,489.98 17,049.00 24,708.87 
Office Expense . ee ZASTA 1,421.95 1,703.80 
vavel) eee eo 1,149.22 2,000.42 2,450.89 
Committee Expense ....... 1,365.58 2,160.21 1,687.08 
District Meeting Expense 2,174.40 2,534.97 4,638.71 
Annual Convention ©......--2.20.0--.- 1,823.16 2,458.25 2,761.90 
Divisions, Departments & Sections .. 7,319.96 9,292.82 9,520.80 
Internal Relations—NEA Field Servic 1,716.49 1,845.73 1,827.03 
NBA Delegates Bxpense ....-......<c.cceceooe---- 2,470.00 2,900.00 6,344.00 
Surety—Audit, Bonds & Taxes 1,153.75 1,042.08 1,503.90 
(Publications) ss eee 6,020.90 6,065.96 8,789.26 
Gifts and Contributions . 2,175.00 2,150.00 3,375.00 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance 986.25 2,107.03 2,312.64 
Hammocks Beach Corporation ......... 3,500.00 1,000.00 3,056.53 
Leadership Conference ......... 1,866.48 


New Equipment. ........ * 92.55 229.02 















Note Payment .. 1,970.00 
Interest on Note .. 30.00 
Retirement Insurance Plane 1,844.51 
Uncollected Checks ............ 40.00 30.00 79.00 
Miscellaneous ct iecesccxssescect erie ste 452.08 4,29 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ...................- 52,211.46 56,405.26 82,949.42 
Cashton Hands Wndiof Year 7,156.83 7,942.27 15,596.57 
EDO Gal lige meee tere ce een een a een 3. adoaeit ieee esas $59,368.29 $64,347.53 $98,545.99 
SCHEDULE 1 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1960 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT: 
Per Book 
Cashvont Hands Septembert dl, 9b 9) crises ce eeeeeteenecoenee $ .00 
Receipts During Year ............. Se rere ee re 88,442.29 
Total Cash During Year ................ 88,442.29 
Disbursed During Year 
TO) EY GAS UREM) Fcc: Seccasec seen spaareesecunaqsserenpesesenn cee eee repeat decceeee ...-§88,359.47 
Bank Charges: 
Semvice’ Chavye Maccersescc-se-ceee oes seeceeeceeeeeneeeeen $ 2.10 
Bad Checks .......... ole 79.00 
in bara 7 Jol eu sae ee eee eee eee ee aaceseenaec dee 1.72 82.82 88,442.29 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1960 ....................- ee -00 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North) Carolina. -s-sussves:e.ccsesces-eoeees be : 1,792.47 
Addis Deposit im. ‘tralisit 20.5 .sce eee ee y ree 67.00 
1,859.47 
Less: Outstanding check ...... Seg Po aan aceon said te Pec tae 3£12 1,859.47 
GASH on) EIAND, Ausust S051 960) racecar ease -00 


SCHEDULE 2 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1960 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT: 





Per Book 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1959 ..........00...00.2... : $ 7,942.27 
Receipts During Year (Exhibit B) . : 88,442.29 
UB etn RO epee cee ceca entereee teers cece een sara . 1,970.00 
Outstanding checks cancelled ....... Speke eee Sees tee 191.43 
Motal Cashi Durin ey WY Cait ence ssecanceeceerenesenscerseetennet 7s 98,545.99 


Disbursements During Year 
By Checks (Exhibit B) 


eee Bea ....$82,870.42 
Bad checks uncollected .............-----.-sse000----- 


79.00 82,949.42 











CASH on HAND, August 31, 1960 .... $15,596.57 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina ~........... 
Add: Deposit in transit -....... 
Less: Outstanding checks 
#1084 3.64 9.30 
101 49.00 9.30 
144 -90 54 6.40 
263 28.00 E 17.40 
392 18.34 } 13.00 
498 20.00 57 11.50 
525 11.76 8 11.50 
) 


(Continued on page 16 
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Here Is Positive Proof Of 


The Benefits Of The 


NCTA Income Protection Plan 


PROB Ota 
Faison, N. C. 
Sept. 22, 1960 


W. L. Smith Insurance Agency 
1230 Beatties Ford Road 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


I have been a policyholder of many different insurance companies, and 
I can truthfully say that the American Casualty Company surpasses them 
all. During my recent illness the company paid me over $1,055.00 in sick 
benefits. All of my claims were paid promptly, and the personnel of the 
Company were unusually kind and courteous. I know of no better policy 
to be held. I can not recommend it too highly. It was truly a bridge over 
deep water for me. A real friend in need. I urge all of my fellow teachers 


to take my advice and become a member. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Tobitha Stevens 


ss SSS 
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2011 English Drive 
Charlotte, N. C. 
August 13, 1960 


W. L. Smith Insurance Agency 
1230 Beatties Ford Road 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


I wish to acknowledge receipt of the check from the American Casualty 
Company for my recent confinement. I was deeply impressed by the 
prompt, courteous and efficient service shown in handling my claim. If 
such service is a criteria for the better insurance companies, then I rate 


your company as the best of its kind. 


Thank you for the part you've played in introducing this type of cover- 
age especially designed for the teachers in North Carolina. I highly re- 
commend this policy and hope my fellow workers will take advantage of 


its unique benefits. 
Best wishes always. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Gussilee Campbell 
Underwritten By: 
American Casualty Company Of 


Reading, Pa. 


For Full Details And Applications Contact: 


W. L. Smith Insurance Agency 


1230 Beatties Ford Road 


Charlotte, N. C. 


OCTOBER, NINETEEN Splekaley 














AUDIT REPORT— (Continued from page 138) 


613 3.50 759 6.00 
619 22.40 760 2.25 
672 11.90 761 17.50 
681 3.50 762 17.80 
726 20.00 763 6.40 
737 51.86 764 36.05 
744 6.00 765 820.00 
745 12.00 766 55.12 
746 10.00 767 18.20 
TAT 6.30 768 21.40 
TA8 24.30 769 25.00 
TAD 9.20 770 21.06 
750 9.80 nal 29.10 


T51 6.00 173 4.60 1,487.28 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1960 
(GEE ae a anne ee 


SCHEDULE 3 
Statement of 
RENTAL INCOME and*EXPENSE 
September 1, 1959—August 31, 1960 
INCOME 
Rentals Recelmtst fOr N.C eT es ee teesneenc ease ener area ene ee $ 5,304.00 
Receipts for Excessive Water -........---..---------------------2---= 100.72 


Total Receipts During Year See ee 5,404.72 





Collection Commission ES ezOs29 
Janitorial Services -.... = 4,269.00 
Jamitoer Swpplies: eee eee cesta ae re areca 125.02 
Utilities: 

TDi Eye se ae ae eee $ 231.25 

Water 430.56 

Bene ae ase see ee oe ncaa ee 2,538.24 





Repairs: 
Tabor 6) Marteritalls sixes se seeeee conten eee ee 1,410.97 
Plumbing & Heating = L086:47 
Electrical £ 
Equipment IP, 
OEE Sie eee eee eee ee eee 630.55 






3,595.10 7,797.65 


$15,596.57 





EXPENSE OVER INCOME (Deficit) —.....--- 
Balance due from previous Year: 21.....20..22 ee cee ece een 
Total Account Payable—Rental Agent 

(Hxbibid, (A)! Se ae eae ee cee eae ees 


( 2,392.93) 
( 3,459.03) 





EDITORIALS 
(Continued from page 8) 


ward” is desirable and that we are willing to do our 
share because we believe in the importance of this 
master effort. The major significance will be in keep- 
ing the forward movement in balance so that the 
condition of the Frontier will have some resemblance 
of a cooperative “push”, representing the united 
force of all the NCTA membership. 


THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 


This year, we are embarked on a campaign to 
strengthen the teaching profession nationally. Our 
aim is ‘““A Million or More by ’64” — meaning of 
course, a million or more teachers who are members 
of their united professional organization: local, state, 
and the National Education Association. 


Our profession is on the threshold of remarkable 
advances, much more remarkable than those of the 
past ten years. We can foresee these advances in in- 
structional standards, equipment, and methods; in 
our status, salary, and working conditions; in the 
financing and public support of education. 


The achievement of these new gains will depend 
upon the unity and vigor of our professional associa- 
tions. We must maintain our strong, active local and 
state memberships, and in particular we must work 
together to build the strength of our national voice, 
the NEA. 


16 The 


($5,851.96) 


NEA is our voice in the national Congress, in the 
radio and television networks, in the national maga- 
zines and wire services. Through NEA we maintain 
close relationships with other influential national 
organizations. We unite with our fellow teachers of 
the nation, working for better support of schools 
everywhere. 


Last year, there were 714,000 members of NEA— 
the largest professional association in the world. We 
need at least a million members in the drive for a 
true breakthrough to higher status for education. 
The North Carolina Teachers Association believes the 
achievement of this goal of a million united mem- 
bers is vitally important, and has set state goals to 
help us do our share in reaching the total. You will 
see reports of our progress during the year. 


An essential element, a magic ingredient, in the 
success of this drive is your active support. Your 
membership makes possible the dynamic program 
of NEA, state, and local. Your encouragement of 
your fellow teachers, urging their active participa- 
tion in the united profession, can mean the difference 
in achieving our goal. 


As a member, you will be able to take personal 
pride in the accomplishments of your organization. 
For you will be supplying the magic ingredient as 
us move forward confidently to “A Million or More 

Volos e 





For your teen-agers 
who like everything 
that other teen-agers like— 
except reading... 


TEEN-AGE TALES, BOOKS 1-6 


Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart, 
Melnik 


The subjects of these Teen-Age Tales are the 
young person’s world — sports, school, family, 
first job, first romance. Short, rapid-moving, 
gripping — these stories will have reluctant 
readers reading, and liking it, in no time flat! 
TEEN-AGE TALKS ‘are listed under supple- 
mentary contract in North Carolina. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


290-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Representative: J. H. Craig 
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HE SOCIABLES prefer Pepsi 





They let Pepsi add to the fun 


wherever they go. All The Sociables do because 
Pepsi matches their modern way of life—it re- 
freshes without filling. You’re one of The Sociables. 
So make lighter moments even brighter moments 


Be Sociable, 


Have a Pepsi 
Refresh without filling 





—have a Pepsi wherever you are. 


BOTTLED UNDER APPOINTMENT FROM PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NEW YORK,N.Y. 





oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of a busy dayccmncomen: eee een meee 


NORTH CAROLINA | ee 








Official Publication of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 10,400 JANUARY. 1261 


W.T. Gibbs Embark- 
On A Tour Of West 


ica With Mrs. Gibbs 





owing His Comple- 
. Of Many Years As 
sident Of A. & T. 


eve. 


See Page 3 





EXT MEETING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





MARCH 
23rd, 24th. AND 


25th, 1961 








ANY TEXTBOOK 
USED IN 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 


can be ordered 





direct from us 


YOU CAN SAVE 


TIME! Consolidate your orders and send them to us; this will save you 
several ‘“‘teaching days.” The consolidated shipment will go forward the 
same day your order is received. 





MONEY! Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment from 
us will save you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your add- 
ress against the cost of transportation from several different points of 
shipment of much greater distance. 


OFFICE DETAIL! Consolidate your orders for all titles and the books will 
all be shipped from us in one shipment. You will receive only one invoice 
and you will pay with only one check. 


$6 Publishers 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused 
with us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 
and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Hall & McCreary Co. The Macmillan Co. The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Mentzer Bush & Co. Turner EK. Smith & Co. 

American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation Charles E. Merrill Books Southwestern Publishing Co., Ine. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers Music Publishers Holding Corp. The Steck Co. 

Beckley-Cardy Co. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. National Forum, Inc. University of North Carolina Press 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. D. C. Heath and Co. Noble & Noble, Ine. The University Publishing Co. 

C. C. Birchard Co. Henry Holt and Co., Inc. A. N. Palmer Co. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Houghton Mifflin Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Warren Publishing Co. 

The Economy Co. Troquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand McNally & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Row, Peterson & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls J. B. Lippincott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Alfred Williams & Co. 

Ginn and Co. Little Brown & Co. Scott, Foresman and Co. The John C. Winston Co. 

Globe Book Co. Lyons & Carnahan Charles Scribner’s Sons World Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 196] 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


TOMO Lanase en 


Te ye INCORPORATED 
811 W. Horst Street Telephone TEmple 2-3321 Raleigh,N.C. 
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ADVERTISING RATES on application to Executive 
Secretary 





Membership Dues in North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $8.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
four consecutive issues of the NortTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 








Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at 
the post office at Raleigh, N. C., under the Act of March 
See OWOr 





Address all manuscripts for publication and all cor- 
respondence regarding membership, advertising, et 
cetera, to W. L. Greene, 125 H. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
ING (Or 





Directory 


District Presidents, Division, Department, and Section 
Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Norn ConmtraleDISt Claas M. L. Wilson, Selma 
NVLOSBETSUND TSU 110 rece sae = HK. BE. Waddell, Albemarle 
CoastalePlain eDistricteeesss=- aes C. C. Smith, Burgaw 
Southwestern District...__.... ...-_Thebaud Jeffers, Gastonia 
Northeastern) 1Siii CG tees eer: E. V. Wilkins, Roper 
Southeastern. Districtmess= =a G. H. Young, Lumberton 
PicdmoniteDishrici=s=———= Mrs. Mae S. Henry, Greensboro 
BAS Ee CTO Nita) 18 Gia Clee eee J. E. Byers, Warrenton 
DIVISIONS 
Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, 
Salisbury 


Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 


Administrators and Supervisors,(A)—EH. M. Holley, 
Sanford 


Higher Education, (H)—Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, 
Salisbury 

Secondary Education, (C)—Willie EH. Davis, Charlotte 

Home Economics Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, 
Catawba 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—-W. E. Foster, 
Warsaw 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)——-N. S. Morehead, 
High Point 

Musie Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 


Health and Physical Education Teachers, (H)—Miss M. 
Alma Blake, Charlotte 


Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 

Extension Education, (S)——-H. H. Price, Wadesboro 

Librarians, (S)— Mrs. Neutrice Merritt, Clinton 

Guidance, (S)—A. F. Jackson, Greensboro 

Bible Teachers, (S)——-Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 

Supervisors, (A)—Miss Maude H. Freeman, Weldon 

Principals, (A)—S. B. T. Easterling, Hllerbe 

College Instruction, (H)——C. E. Boulware, Durham 

Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 

Art Teachers, (S)—Miss Mable C. Bullock, Raleigh 

Teachers of Exceptional Children, (C)—Mrs. Ruth 
Hinton, Winston-Salem 

Audio Visual Aids, (S)—J. C. Duncan, Yanceyville 

Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mooresville 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—-Samuel Poole, 
Elizabeth City 

English Teachers, (C)—Carlyle Mason, III, Wilmington 

Social Science Teachers, (C)——Quinton Wall, Smithfield 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—B. Meeks Briggs, 
Farmville 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Catherlene §. 
Thompson, Burlington 

Elementary Principals, (A)—-C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 

High School Principals, (A)—N. G. Perry, Thomasville 

Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—-E. S. Houston, Kinston 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)—N. S. 
Morehead, High Point 

Educational Secretaries, (S)—-Mrs. Millie Veasey, 
Raleigh 

Driver Education, (S)—Isaac Barnett, Greensboro 



























PUT YOURSELF IN THIS PICTURE ON 1961 TOUR 


Curichment 
Cuchantment 


Enjoyment 





1960 Group in Rome 


— A “MUST for THE DEDICATED TEACHER — 


JOIN AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION EUROPEAN 
STUDY TOUR FOR SUMMER 1961 


— VISITING — 
ENGLAND — HOLLAND — GERMANY — AUSTRIA — ITALY — SWITZERLAND — MONTE 
CARLO — FRANCE 
LEAVE NEW YORK IN JULY — RETURN IN AUGUST 


ONE MONTH — ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED FOR ONLY $795.00 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS — DE LUXE MOTOR COACH 
FEATURING 


WORLD FAMOUS PASSION PLAY IN AUSTRIA 
(LAST CHANCE TO SEE THIS PLAY UNTIL 1970) 


VISIT TO SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY — STEAMER RIDE UP RHINE 


GONDOLA SERENADE IN VENICE ae VISIT VATICIAN CITY IN ROME 
VISIT TO MONTE CARLO — SWIMMING ON THE RIVIERA 
SWISS FOLKLORE DANCE IN LUCERNE — FOLIES BERGERES IN PARIS 


PRICE ALSO INCLUDES 


Trans-Atlantic transportation via air, transportation within Europe, meeting and transfer service, twin- 
bedded rooms, private baths, three meals per day, sightseeing, English-speaking tour escort and por- 
terage of luggage. 


Land Arrangements by Henderson Travel Service — Atlanta 
Steamship Reservation: Limited Number Available at Extra Cost 


Register Immediately ! 


TOURS MUST BE SOLD ON “FIRST COME FIRST SOLD” BASIS—$100 DEPOSIT DUE AT ONCE 


To: TRAVEL DIVISION 
American Teachers Association 
P. O. Box 9123 


Atlanta 14, Georgia 
PLEASE REGISTER ME FOR ATA TOUR — 











DEPOSIT ENCLOSED $__ SFed OR WILL MAIL 196 
NAME : Z PHONE__ 
ADDRESS CTY, 








AYA Offers Regional Group European Tour 


By Miss Laura L. Hooper, Chairman, Educational Travel Advisory Committee, Brown Elementary School, Winston-Salem, N. OC. 


In our last article we discussed 
alternate plans for education travel. 
Among these alternatives was the 
possibility of joining in a regional 
group to take advantage of econ- 
omy in travel rates. The following 
coming from the Henderson Travel 
Agency deals primarily with as- 
sembling a group from the region 
from which the greater part of the 
membership in A. T. A. comes. 
Elsewhere in this issue you will 
find the advertisement of the A. T. 
A. sponsored tour. 

The Henderson Travel Service, 
854 Hunter Street 8S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga., which is arranging the tour 
invites NCTA leaders to help pro- 
mote participation from our as- 
sociation. The seating capacity of 
the charter plane is 82 people. It 
will take a minimum number of 75 
persons to make the trip a success 
at the low price of $795. This price 
includes first class hotels in Europe, 
not tourist class, all transportation, 
meals, transfers, and sightseeing. 
This tour offers each teacher in 
your state a wonderful travel op- 
portunity. 

NCTA leaders are asked to take 
the responsibility for securing 25 
tour participants in the state. With 
your full support in this joint ef- 
fort, success can be assured. 

The Henderson Agency urges 
our leadership to work towards 
this objective. And if you have any 
suggestions you like to offer, please 
do not hesitate to write to the 
Agency and help promote addition- 
al support. 

Tour participants who wish to 
earn academic credit for these edu- 
cational tours should write Dr. F. 
A. Williams, Dean of the Graduate 
School, A. & T. College, Greensboro, 
N. C. for particulars and instruc- 
tions for enrollment with A. & T. 
College for Academic Credit. 

Teachers 1960 European Tour 

Best Ever 

Teachers who took advantage of 
the annual travel program and 
toured Europe last summer had 
many memorable experiences. 
Touring some nine countries in 
thirty days, the group saw at first 
hand the important historic and 
cultural landmarks of Western 
NINETEEN 


for JANUARY, 


Europe. 


“T only wish I had taken this 
trip earlier in my teaching career,’ 
remarked one teacher who is ap- 
poaching retirement status, be- 
cause my teaching will be enriched 
a thousandfold. The Shakespeare 
country, historic Tower of London, 
Oxford University, Versailles and 
Fountainbleau, the leaning tower 
of Pisa, the Roman Forium, Colos- 
seum and Catacombs all afford but 
part of the rich educational re- 
wards that await teachers who 
elect to tour Europe. 


A great added attraction of this 
year’s tour was the opportunity to 
witness the Passion Play in Erl, 
Austria. At the end of this four- 
hour moving drama of the life of 
Christ, one tour member remarked, 
“If I see no more of Europe, this 
performance has given me my 
money’s worth.” 

Some eight teachers from North 
Carolina were among the thirty-one 
persons who took this tour tnat 
was arranged by our official travel 
agent, Henderson Travel Service of 
854 Hunter Street, S. W., Atlanta 





To NCTA Members and Especially 
Members of ATA 


Greetings: 

All teachers and members of their 
immediate families are invited to join 
us in our annual Huropean teachers 
tour this summer. This is an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to relive many of 
the historical events you teach about 
daily in your classrooms. The full 
realization of the ‘‘One World” con- 
cept can be yours. 

So important is foreign travel to 
good teaching that the majority of 
all school boards offer salary incre- 
ments based on travel. State boards 
of education offer certificate renewals 
and all major universities offer aca- 
demic credit. 

One retired teacher stated last 
year after returning from her tour 
of Europe that her only regret was 
that she did not visit Hurope at the 
beginning of her teaching career, it 
would have meant so much more to 
her students. 

Register immediately and help us 
to have good representation from our 
state. 

Sincerely, 

Mytrolene L. Graye 
Vice-President Region IT 
American Teachers Association 


SIXTY-ONE 


4, Georgia. They included the fol- 
lowing persons: Miss Katie KE. 
Jones, Mrs. Willie S. Peeples, Miss 
Bernice Rucker, Miss Bernice Ti- 
tus, Mrs. Gaynor Wilkerson, Miss 
Catherine Williams, Mrs. Edward 
Ruth, Mrs. Pearl H. Cordice and 
Mrs. M. Rich. 

The countries visited were Eng- 
land - Belgium - Holland - -Ger- 
many - Austria - Italy - Switzer- 
land - Monte Carlo - France. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Nigeria Independence Tour 
Attracts Celerities 

Dr. Warmouth T. Gibbs, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of A. and T. College 
in Greensboro, and Mrs. Gibbs left 
New York City, September 20 for a 
tour of West Africa en route to 
Nigeria, Africa for the October 1st 
Independence Celebration. They re- 
turned via Europe and saw some of 
the high spots there. 

Others on the tour included Mr. 
LeRoy Jefferies, Vice President of 
Johnson Publishing Company and 
Mrs. Jeffries ; Mrs. Gerri Major and 
Mr. Moneta Sleet, Society Editor 
and Staff photographer respective- 
ly of the same publications; Mrs. 
Rose Morgan, former wife of Joe 
Louis and owner of Rose’s House of 
Beauty in New York City; Miss 
Edith Austin, Editor of San Fran- 
cisco-Sun Reporter and Mrs. Fran- 
ces Albries, housewife from Berk- 
ley, California. 

The group spent several days in 
Accra, Ghana, one of the modern 
cities along the West Africa Coast. 
There Dr. Gibbs had time to visit 
the schools and homes of some of 
his former friends who are educa- 
tors or leaders in government cir- 
cles. 

A whole week was spent in La- 
gos, capital of Nigeria and seat of 
the majority of the independence 
celebration activities. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Alexandra was 
on hand throughout the week to aid 
this country in its stride into inde- 


pendence. 
Returning via Europe, the group 
stopped several days in Rome, 


Paris and London. The tour was 
arranged by Henderson Travel 
Service of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Classroom Teachers Corner 


Report of the Twentieth Annual Southeast Regional Conference 
By Oscar A. Hinnant, President, Greensboro Association of Classroom Teachers 


The Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence of Classroom Teachers met in 
Asheville, North Carolina November 3-5, 
1960. The luxurious George Vanderbilt 
and Battery Park Hotels, Asheville’s 
finest in hostelry, served as headquarters 
for the conference. ‘‘Cliff’’ Andrews, 
general chairman of local arrangements 
and Juanita Weaver, an assistant, did a 
magnificent job in planning for the four 
hundred and ten teachers in attendance. 
The North ‘Carolina Association’s 
executive secretary, Edna _ Rich- 
ards and ‘‘Libby” Koontz, president, 
worked very hard and effectively in as- 
similating details, pointing out back- 
ground information, and creating a pro- 
fessional climate for all of our state 
delegates. Our national officers met the 
problem of southern custom squarely 
and did an excellent job of making 
democratic ideals a reality. Mrs. Lina 
Sartor, Southeastern Regional Director 
of Classroom Teachers, was the presid- 
ing officer for all of the sessions. She 
handled all affairs in a very sane and 
calm fashion. 


The national theme ‘“‘Teaching Is Our 
Profession”’ was given a grand boost as 
our president, Mrs. Buena Stolberg, 
chose the theme “Teaching Is Our Pro- 
fession’” as the topic for the opening 
address. Mrs. Stolberg pointed out three 
things, as teachers, we must do in order 
to raise the standards of our profes- 
sion: (1) Let the public know that 
teachers like all others, are all kinds 
of people. (2) Give a favorable image of 
the profession and the people in the 
profession. (3) Know what to do, then 
do it, with professional integrity. 


The national president set the pace 
for the conference and as we moved 
from session to session, there was no 
doubt in the delegates’ minds as to 
what they were to achieve. For our 
delegation, and all others as well, a 
highlight of the opening session was 
when Nelle Coley, Piedmont District 
Director, announced ‘“‘Libby’’ Koontz’s 
candidacy for secretary of the National 
Department of Classroom Teachers. This 
is a “first” for our group and the en- 
thusiasm with which the announcement 
was received indicates a groundswell 
for our ““Libby’’ and success at the polls 
in Atlantic City. We may all help her 
cause by sending as many delegates as 
possible to our national meeting, for 
only delegates can vote. 


Earlier, in the opening session, Taimi 
Lahti of the National Staff reported that 
activities at the national office generally 
include two classifications: 

I. Group activities 

a. News Bulletin 


b. What Research Says to the 
Teacher 


II. Specific Action Program 





Presidents of Southeast Regional State Classroom Teachers Association, NEA 
Staff consultants, and representatives of N. C. host Associations meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to plan SOUTHEAST REGIONAL Conference of NEA-DCT in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., November 3-5, 1960. 


a. Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
b. Local Project Recognition 


The Friday afternoon sessions were 
designed for group discussions led by 
resource people in the following fields: 
(1) Us NEN Sa C. Os, (2)) Memebrehip: 
(3) School Finance. (4) Citizenship. 
(5) ) Ethics .(6)) Locale Proyectss sis) 
Language. (8) Science in the Element- 
ary Grades. 


At the dinner meeting delegates were 
seated at tables designated by their 
delegation and resolutions were discus- 
sed. This was followed by a panel dis- 
cussion consisting of the following: (1) 
A Public School Superintendent (2) A 
City School Board Chairman (3) A Col- 
lege Department Head (4) A President 
of a State Education Association. 


They were interrogated by classroom 
teachers on Teacher Competence. A very 
lively discussion ensued and much seem- 
ed to have been shared by both panel- 
ists and interrogators. 

A terrific pace had been set and by 
Saturday morning the strain had begun 
to show, but after breakfast and coffee 
the enthusiasm was as high as ever. 
Much information was presented on re- 
cent findings and services of our nation- 
al office. 

1. The Hilda Maehling Fellowship has 
come very close to meeting its quota 
in all areas of the nation and is ready to 
offer fellowships to those that have the 
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prerequisites. 

2. The Donald DuShane Defense Fund 
is able and willing to offer its services to 
teachers in need of legal services. 


3. Criticism cannot be allowed to cre- 
ate panic and confusion in our profes- 
sion. 

4. National legislation is very favor- 
able to the profession. 


After a coffee break, Technology for 
Teachers was presented by Thomas D. 
Clemons, Educational Specialist, Edu- 
cational Media Branch, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Clemons said teaching machines 
have not been perfected as yet and a lot 
will depend on how well teachers accept 
the inventions and assist with the ex- 
perimentation before any degree of per- 
fection can. be expected. Teaching ma- 
chines will never replace the teacher 
but instead will relieve teachers of 
routine responsibilities and give them 
more time to do the things they are 
trained to do. 


The afternoon afforded the delegates 
an opportunity for a recreational as well 
as an educational tour of the Biltmore 
Estate and other sites around the Great 
Smoky Mountains resort area. 


The tour ran in conjunction with a 
Program Building Clinie and the clinic 
found a lot of people eager to stay with 
it and get ideas on program building. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Marco Polos Of The Classroom 


Teachers Add To Their Professional Capability Through Educational Travel In Groups 
By Mrs. Eva Cross, NEA Journal Staff Member 


Marco Polo was probably the first to 
make educational travel pay off. But 
teachers are stealing his thunder. In- 
creasingly, year by year, thousands of 
them journey to strange and distant 
lands. 

They are getting on-the-spot informa- 
tion about what makes the world tick 
so ominously these days. However in- 
accessible Kublai Khan, and the Gobi 
desert may be just now, teachers are 
finding high adventure in addition to 
satisfying school administrators’ re- 
quirements and school board rulings for 
continued professional growth. 

Let the costs fall where they may, 
teachers are donning the seven-league 
boots of jet travel or climbing aboard 
buses and going places. Moreover, 
they’re going in groups and getting a 
whale of a lot of fun and companionship 
in addition to the bonus of professional 
growth through exchange of ideas with 
professional associates. 


As for the prohibitive cost of travel, 
it is now largely a state of mind. Once 
upon a time, people pulled such cliches 
as robbing a bank or a rich uncle. But 
well organized group travel relieves us 
of all that—cliches, bank, and/or uncle- 
robbing. 

A teacher doesn’t have to be a mathe- 
matician to figure that travel projects 
come cheaper by the dozen—for the 
dozen participating—and much cheaper 
for being planned by travel experts with 
an eye to economy of money and time. 


Group travel, effectively mapped and 
supervised, accomplishes miracles in the 
way of educational and cultural experi- 
ences—miracles the lone teacher-travel- 
er could never effect with his limited 
time and funds. 

The sponsoring organization of field- 
study experiences designs programs 
which cover a comprehensive choice of 
travel areas, coincide with teachers’ va- 
eations, and fit their pocketbooks. Direc- 
tors of these projects are educators and 
veteran travelers. 


The director, familiar with an area, 
supplies background information on the 
area, briefs his group on its history, 
customs, politics, and the like, and se- 
cures local authorities for lectures on 
pertinent subjects. He arranges for 
members of his group to mingle with the 
people of these foreign lands, to visit 
schools, farms, factories, and homes. 


A teacher, returning from Europe re- 
cently, said that her proup had been 
briefed frequently by a well-qualified 
director, by European teachers, and 
other specialists. These teachers learned 
grass-root facts about the economics, the 
politics, the culture of a country and 
grew in sympathy and understanding. 

Last summer, another group—North 
American teachers and principals—un- 
der the guidance of a director, who was 
an old hand at the business, took a 35- 
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00-mile expedition through the country- 
side of Mexico. Traveling by motorbus, 
airplane, taxicab, and shank’s mare, 
they journeyed from Monterrey to 
Acapulco and back on a month-long ses- 
sion of grassroots discovery. A Mexican 
high school teacher accompanied them 
in the general area of Mexico City. 
Some of the teachers learned valuable 
lessons in geography, exploring the ~ 
Mexican terrain; others specialized in 
history, examining monuments and the 
magnificent murals of Diego Rivera; 
still others gained instruction in anthro- 
pology, studying relics of ancient civili- 
zations and listening to scholarly lec- 
tures of bonded, certified (by the Mexi- 
can government) guides. Small wonder 
that a number of the group received 
academic credit for their participation. 


Outstanding discovery of the teachers 
was the realization of how much more 
effectively they could interpret Mexico, 
our nearest Latin American neighbor to 
the south, to their students back home. 
Their classrooms ranged over nine 
states and our neighbor to the north— 
Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Florida, Mas- 
sachusetts, Washington, and Canada. 


Whether it’s Mexico or Hurope or 
India, group directors handle the prac- 
tical aspects of travel. Perplexities of 
managing tips in foreign coin and lang- 
uage, or making hotel and other ar- 
rangements, of attending to border- 
crossing formalities are no concern of 
the fortunate group traveler. His direc- 
tor and sponsoring organization do it all 
for him. 

As for fun and fellowship, these are 
the built-in advantages. The teacher, 
quoted above, added that she not only 
saw some of the 777 wonders of Europe, 
but she also had the advantage of swap- 
ping teaching techniques with teachers 
from all sections of the United States. 
And she still had time and opportunity 
to shop and explore on her own. 

This travel project and the one to 
Mexico are typical of the program con- 
ducted by the National Education As- 
sociation—a program which took more 
than 1500 teachers in 1960 into some 
70 countries. Marco Polo would willingly 
pass up Lop Nor and the Gobi desert for 
the 1961 program, varied, comprehen- 
sive, open to all teachers: United States 
and Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, 
Russia, Mexico, South America, and a 
Washington-United Nations Seminar. 

Detailed descriptions of these projects 
are available by writing to: 

Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Ed. Note: Local Associations should 
request a copy of the 1961 NEA educa- 
tional travel book, ‘“‘Why You Should 
Travel With An NEA Group” for the use 
of their members. 
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Teaching Science For Needs Of Changing Society 


By Van S. Allen, Biology Department, Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolna 


This is without a doubt, a timely and 
challenging topic, worthy of every science 
teacher’s serious consideration. 

It has been a very difficult task for 
the writer to select from the many pos- 
sibilities held by this topic several points, 
that are believed to be of utmost value 
to science teachers of our day. However, 
as is true with all activities, decisions 
have to be made and actions must be 
taken whether we will it or not. Con- 
sidering this fact, I should like, for the 
purpose of creating a perspective, to re- 
view with you several of the major 
changes that have taken place in our 
society within the last 150 years; noting 
first the Industrial Revolution which 
ushered in the machine age, and extend- 
ed to August 1945 when the first atomic 
bombs were used in destroying the cities 
of Nagasaki and Hiroshima of the Japa- 
nese mainland, resulting in bringing 
World War II to an end and bringing 
on to the stage of existence the Atomic 
age. 

Since the development of such nuclear 
weapons as the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, we have witnessed the maturing 
of the rocket age with all of its poten- 
tiality, and now we see in the immediate 
future what appears dimly to be the be- 
ginning of the astronomical age, an age 
that shall see man traveling from one 
planet to another with the ease that we 
now move about in our monster of the 
machine age, the automobile. 


These developments, like all discove- 
ries, and creations since the beginning 
of time, have had their separate in- 
fluences on our society. 

Of these influences, change has been 
among the foremost. It would be safe to 
say that science has been one of the 
prime sources of changes in our society. 

To verify this hypothesis, one has 
simply to consider what machines have 
done to our society where change is 
concerned. Our homes are filled with 
gadgets of all types, including among 
other things electric mixers, washing 
machines, refrigerators, automatic stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, televisions, deep 
freezers, furnaces that are thermostati- 
cally controlled and electric dryers. 


These devices have made it possible for 
the woman in the home to take care of 
her homemaking chores and participate 
in a number of outside activities. Before 
the machine age, the woman’s time was 
completely usurped by the homemaking 
chores. Today our society is rapidly be- 
coming a society of working women; 
women working outside of the home; 
women competing in what was once more 
or less a man’s world. 


Automobiles, planes, and ships make it 
possible for one to move across our 
globe so rapidly that it is now possible 
for one to have breakfast in New York, 
lunch in London, England and twelve 
hours later, land in Honolulu, Hawaii 
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in the Pacific Ocean. Time is gradually 
losing its dimension to speed. Countries 
are no longer strangers to each other 
because of distance. Our globe is shrink- 
ing rapidly. 

This shrinking of the globe has made 
it a must for nations to be good neigh- 
bors to one another. It has caused the 
thoughtful of us to be concerned about 
what is good for our fellow nations as 
well as what is good for ourselves. It has 
demanded more respect on the part of 
each nation for every other nation, re- 
gardless of nationality, skin color, re- 
ligion, or other ethnic distinctions. It has 
caused the powerful nations of the world 
to restudy their foreign policies with the 
view for recognizing more completely 
and honoring more wholeheartedly the 
rights of any nation, be it small or large, 
or be it different as to philosophy, think- 
ing, actions and policies. 


The atomic age has resulted in meta- 
morphing our nation from its state of 
complacent powerfulness to a condition 
of jittery watchfulness as is evidenced by 
our extensive radar networks, automatic 
rockets, constantly alerted, powerful, long 
range bombers and the like. Those alert 
minds among us can no longer sleep too 
soundly because of the realization that 
in this day of nuclear weapons, any sleep 
can, without notice, be a last sleep. 


Hlectronics have been wedded to phy- 
chology and the two are being used by 
experts in the race to capture the minds 
of men. Communism versus Democracy. 

From this vantage point, it appears 
that the survival of this nation will de- 
pend, from this time on, on its capacity 
to demonstrate by precept and example 
the workability and desirability of the 
democratic way of life. 


It would be unreasonable to blame 
science for the arrival of this nation at 
these crossroads, rather it is more truth 
to recognize the fact that we have misus- 
ed what science has presented to us and 
now face the prospects of paying the 
penalty. 

The big question is, “will we be equal 
to the task?” 

This government, beyond any doubt, 
was endowed by its founding fathers 
from the very beginning with those ne- 
cessary intangible values, as are found 
in its Creed, Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution itself, to en- 
able it to become the leading power of 
the world. These same intangible values 
have within them the potential for sus- 
taining this nation through the centuries 
to come, providing that every word be- 
comes a living example for all the world 
to see. To paraphrase Abe Lincoln, ‘Such 
a nation of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
Earth.” 

It is unfortunate that in this enlighten- 
ed age and in this government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
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many of us as a part of a minority group 
are still forced, by virture of the cir- 
cumstances under which we are born 
and live, to make our major contribu- 
tions from the banks of the mainstream 
of democracy. For nearly 100 years now 
we have been. trying to get into this 
stream. We are just now wetting our feet. 


Because of this impasse; because of 
this blight; because of this blind blunder- 
ing; because of this selfishness on the 
part of many of this nation; this nation 
as a whole is being castigated in the 
eyes of the nations of the earth. Those 
nations who look to America for leader- 
ship in promoting human rights, fair 
play, and justice are being disillusioned 
one by one because too many Americans, 
majority group Americans, have taken 
our democratic way of life for granted; 
have said in their hearts; ‘“‘democracy is 
all right; for the other fellow; let him be 
democratic.” We have not yet realized 
that democracy is every individual’s busi- 
ness, not just the politicians, the clergy 
and minorities. 

Democracy has to be talked, preached, 
and lived in order to remain a desirable 
goal of attainment. 

The picture of the state of our society 
that I have just painted is not an at- 
tractive one. In fact it is in reality a 
frightening one, nevertheless true, in the 
eyes of those who seek the truth. 

Discoveries in science made possible 
destructive weapons beyond man’s wild- 
est imaginations. The development and 
use of these weapons were man’s prero- 
gative. I personally find science not 
guilty and I condemn man to a life of 
hard labor to find a way out of his 
dilemma. 


And now for a word concerning what 
can be done in teaching of science to 
meet the needs of our changing society. 

Those of us who have any awareness 
of what is happening in our world re- 
cognize the growing need for persons 
well trained in all the sciences. 

Mathematicians, chemists, physicists, 
biologists, psychologists, and engineers 
are needed now in great numbers and 
will be needed for years to come. It ap- 
pears now that the future of this nation 
will depend on how quickly we can turn 
out of our schools well equipped, well 
qualified, inspired young scientists in all 
areas of science. 


As teachers working largely with 
minority group students in the sciences, 
there are several things that we can do 
to meet these scientific needs in our 
changing society, first of which is, know 
the human potential with which we are 
working. 

Consider the lot of the average Afro- 
American child born and reared in a 
southern state, say Mississippi; very of- 
ten on a plantation. The first years of the 
child’s life are spent in close company 
with its parents and peers. It is exposed 
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to what inspiration and aspiration that 
its family circle can offer. Like all child- 
ren, there is that inquisitive, sensitive 
mind, always at work, observing, absorb- 
ing, Mimicing, thinking, and forgetting, 
years before its entrance to school. 

The child enters school at the age of 
six years. In many instances he will walk 
several miles to a dilapidated church 
building that serves as a school through 
the week and a place of worship on Sun- 
day. Walking to school and playing on 
the way is fun until the rain comes and 
the snows fall, for then the young mind 
remembers the fact that the white child- 
ren pass every morning in their warm 
shiny bus, on their way to an attractive 
school in the small town several miles 
away. “Why?” is the question that 
plagues this young mind. 

Time passes, the child matures and 
observes and absorbs what he hears. He 
notices very early that his father is not 
treated with respect by white men.. He 
notes the partiality with which the law 
is administered. He discovers with the 
onset of adolescence that he must “stay 
in his place’, that he cannot hope to Sse- 
cure certain jobs, that he must exhibit a 
particular type of mannerism when ad- 
dressing persons of the white race, that 
he must sit on the back seats on busses, 
wait to be served in stores, ride the 
coaches next to the engine of the train, 
and go to the back entrance of many 
places in order to receive service. 


Through his observations, he has noted 
the absence of the people of his own 
ethnic group working as clerks, lawyers, 
engineers, social workers, milkmen, fire- 
men, bank tellers, accoun.ants, pol ce- 
men; only teachers and an occasional 
medical doctor and these persons are paid 
on a different salary scale, called boy, 
girl, aunt, uncle, or professor rather than 
Mister or Miss or Mrs. 

This is what the human product that 
you often receive into your classroom 
has often been subjected to. 

Frequently without realizing it our 
students are brainwashed by these types 
of environments into thinking themselves 
that they cannot make anything of them- 
selve3, and that to have been born into 
the Southern Minority is the curse of 
curses. 

All is not lost, however. The situation 
is improving. Today we can point to 
Jackie Robinson in baseball; Ralph Bun- 
che in diplomatic services; Hastie, Gover- 
nor and Judge; Wilkins, labor official; 
Powell, Dawson, and Diggs, Politicians. 
Yet, in too many instances, these persons 
are too far removed from our students 
to have the influence on their lives that 
would be desirable. 

Because of the latter circumstance, we, 
the teachers of science or what have you, 
often represent the last ray of hope. We 
are their last resort for receiving the 
neccessary inspirat‘on to develop their 
talents, if, by the time they reach us, 
they have not already had all the pride 
and dignity that makes the individual 
a man or woman stamped out of their 
very souls. 
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My hat is off to each of us in view of 
what we know about the workings of the 
human mind, the ego and the superego. 
It is no small wonder that as many of 
our students are inspired as are. I be- 
lieve this to be nothing short of mira- 
culous. 

The job of teachers working mostly 
with children of the favored majority 
cannot possibly compare with our job in 
difficulty. 

My second suggestion for meeting the 
scientific needs of our society is that we 
do inspired teaching. Inspired teaching 
is the product of devotion to work, in- 
terest and preparation. If any students 
need inspiration, ours do. We must desire 
to teach. We must realize and appreciate 
the importance of the product we are 
working with, the mind of man; that part 
of man that is like to God; the world’s 
most precious resources, our children. 

Thirdly, we must feel a personal re- 
sponsibility for perpetuating this govern- 
ment. We must feel that our work is 
part of a greater whole. 


Fourthly, emphasize facts. 

Albert Schweitzer, said, “Facts are the 
basis of knowledge, the essential in- 
gredients of education. They are the ele- 
ments from which our theories are de- 
veloped, and by which our opinions are 
tested. Facts are stubborn things, as 
contrary as mules. They are raw mate- 
rials of examination, and the rocks on 
which some academic lives flounder.” 


Fifthly, cultivate the capacities for 
thinking logically and coherent expres- 
sion, both written and oral. 


Sixth, encourage reverence for life as, 
to quote Schweitzer again, “this does not 
allow the scholar to live for his science 
alone, even if he is very useful to the 
community in doing so.” 


Dr. James T Cleland, Dean of the 
Chapel at Duke University, in speaking 
at Commencement time in the spring 
(1957) at the University of North Caro- 
lina said, and I quote, “We must solve the 
problems of world peace, world health, 
world justice, and world citizenship, if 
we are going to survive. That demands 
truth and love. It means that no man 
is a stranger to his fellowman, that man 
belongs to man, that man has claims on 
man.” 

Adlai Stevenson said in a speech to 
the N. C. Citizens Committee for Bet- 
ter Schols entitled Facts vs. Cliches in 
Democracy, quote, “Teach our children 
how to join in making a great decision. 
I mean great decisions on which life 
and quality of living depend. 

I mean decisions on questions so vast 
that they are only partly understood by 
those who have to decide them. I mean 
decisions so crucial that no man or group 
of men can be safely entrusted with 
them; decisions that may be made by a 
collective wisdom that has to be definite- 


ly greater than any of its individual 
parts, a wisdom that rises above its 
source.” 


To meet adequately the scientific needs 
of our society, we must teach science to 
these ends. 
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Eleventh Annual 
Supervisors-Principals 
Conference 


By J. M. Schooler, Principal, Whitted 
Junior High School, Durham 


The Eleventh Annual Principals-Super- 
visors Conference, under the sponsorship 
of the North Carolina College Summer 
School and the Principals-Supervisors 
Sections of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, met at the College on July 
28-29. A total of 115 persons were in at- 
tendance. The theme of the Conference 
was “Mathematics in the Elementary and 
Secondary School” with Dr. Daniel W. 
Snader, Specialist for Mathematics, U. 
S. Office of Education, as consultant. 


Dr. Snader gave what he termed Hight 
Points in Retrospect. He listed these 
points which he made in a presentation 
over a decade ago, and gave detailed ac- 
count of some of the recommendations 
which have been, and are being carried 
out across the country. Some of the ob- 
served changes in mathematics noted 
were: Experimental instructional mate- 
rials have been presented in the seventh 
grade. These include some newer in- 
sight into logic, measurement, computa- 
tion, some algebra and some non-metric 
geometry. 

In the eighth grade there are basic 
courses designed to correlate mathema- 
tics and science. Attempt is made to en- 
courage discovery through simple expcri- 
ments, verifying observable data, and the 
formulation of hypotheses. Algebra is 
being offered in the eighth grade to col- 
lege-capable students in many schools. 


In the ninth grade students are being 
introduced to a newer course in geometry, 
both plane and solid, with some analyti- 
cal geometry. Teachers are finding that 
none of these is too difficult on this 
grade level. In the tenth grade advanced 
algebra and trigonometry are bing of- 
fered. In the eleventh grade intermediate 
mathematics if offered, with seminars in 
which students investigaie independently 
problems of their choice and teach their 
peers the mathematics they have learned. 
In this modern mathematics students 
learn about sets, calculations, probabili- 
ties, etc., which are not offered in tradi- 
tional courses. In the twelfth grade some 
schools are even offering with success 
courses dealing with mathematical analy- 
sis, differential and integral calculus. 

FORCES AT WORK 

The National Defense Education Act 

is providing advantages for schools to 
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To do so, we must rededicate ourselves 


to our work, keep abreast on the de- 
velopments in our areas of interest, 
seize every opportunity to increase our 


understanding and effectiveness as teac- 
hers. 

The survival of this nation depends 
on how well we do our job, be it great 
or small. 
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NEA Asks for Our Advice 


Representatives of State Associations affiliated 
with NEA in the Southern States were invited to 
NEA headquarters in December to advise the staff 
_ of the Resolutions Committee of our national or- 
ganization about the content of a resolution to be 
presented in Atlantic City next summer. The Re- 
solutions on integration in the public schools adopt- 
ed by our national organization for several conven- 
tions past have been the subject of prolonged debate 
each year. Last summer in Los Angeles the longest 
and most hotly contested debate of all ensued. One 
result of the Los Angeles discussions was a motion 
in the Representative Assembly to have representa- 
tives of the state associations affected by the in- 
tegration controversy to meet and seek ways and 
means of getting a proposed resolution worded 
which would approach acceptability to delegates 
from the southern region and those whom they 
may represent in that area of the nation. 

We were present in the conference and had the 
opportunity to share in making proposals for the 
content of an effective resolution on integration in 
the public schools. Your NCTA representative was 
persuaded to emphasize the basic issue involved in 
the situation, the matter of helpful relationships in 
the community. Accordingly we submitted a pro- 
posal that the forthcoming resolution contain the 
following: 

1. A statement that the National Education As- 
sociation believes that the proper objective of public 
education for community development is the en- 
couragement of helpful relationships between in- 
dividuals and groups in the community. 

2. A statement that the most important agency of 
the American community for teaching helpful re- 
lationships is the public school. 
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3. A statement that integration of all groups in 
our public schools is a necessary condition basic 
to accomplishment of this objective. 


Our Further Suggestions for a Resolution 

We suggested that the Association urge all citi- 
zens to recognize the change in legal status of all 
public schools, heretofore operated for divided popu- 
lation groups, brought about by the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in May, 1954. 

We suggested that NEA urge its members 
throughout the nation to lead the way toward im- 
plementing the court’s decision in the spirit of fair 
play under guidance of the law of the land, and with 
good will and devotion to the ideal of one nation 
indivisible with liberty and justice for all. 

We suggested that our national organization ex- 
press the conviction that all problems of integration 
in our schools are capable of solution under leader- 
ship of educators in cooperation with responsible 
public officials at state and local levels. 

Finally, we suggested that the NEA resolve to 
offer its resources to aid public school systems in 
understanding necessary steps to be taken for ini- 
tiating or furthering school integration and for or- 
ganizing community agencies to solve problems en- 
countered in the process of change. 

We were glad to accept the challenge to go to 
this advisory meeting and represent NCTA at the 
request of our President. We hope what we have 
advocated expresses the spirit and aspirations of the 
NCTA membership. Let us go to Atlantic City in 
the largest possible delegation from our association 
to participate in the implementation of this key 
resolution. We should have enought NEA members 
for 20 state association delegates and all local as- 
sociations should send their quotas of delegates also. 


Our local leaders should strive to get 51 or more 
NEA members in even the smallest locals, affiliate 
with NEA, and certify all possible delegates to at- 
tend the Atlantic City NEA Convention. 


A Good Foundation For A Strong Association 

Twelve years ago the 68th Annual Convention re- 
solved itself into a Constitutional Committee of The 
Whole and ratified a modernized constitution which 
laid a strong foundation for a growing professional 
organization. This session came at the end of a two 
year period of intense study of constitutional needs 
by a carefully selected committee. The result was 
a document setting forth guiding principles of sound 
strong organization without prescription of operat- 
ing details which could hamper growth and delay 
development of an adequate program of profes- 
sional services to the NCTA membership. 

Changes in the NCTA constitution since 1949 
have followed the pattern of setting forth additional 
guiding principles, but without setting forth de- 
tailed procedures. Under such a constitution NCTA 
has grown great. Future constitutional changes 
should be made in the light of continuing in this 
trend, providing broad, flexible, and yet strong guid- 
ing principles to aid professional organization in 
serving the needs of its members. 
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Members and Friends Write 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Of The University of North Carolina 
Dear Dr. Harris: 

When Miss Morrow asked me to speak to her 
section of the Western District meeting of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association I told her that I 
would be glad to do so and that there would be no 
charge. I am therefore returning the check which 
was mailed to me from your office. I feel that it 
would not be ethical for me to accept any kind of 
payment from another professional organization of 
teachers which, under happier circumstances, would 
be part of the general group of which I am a mem- 
ber. I hope that your bookkeeping is in no way 
disturbed by this action. 

With every good wish for a good year ahead. 

; Sincerely, 
Bluma B. Weiner, Ed. D. 
Coordinator of Special Education 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
National Education Association 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

We think you will be glad to know that Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Koontz of Salisbury has accepted the 
invitation of Mrs. Buena Stolberge to serve as a 
member of the Study Conference on Teaching as a 
Profession. The enclosed release gives the basic facts 
about this Study Conference, which will be held at 
NEA headquarters, Washington, D. C., November 
25 and 26, 1960. 

The importance of this Study Conference cannot 
be over-emphasized. The decisions reached and the 
recommendations made can and should have far- 
reaching effects on the future program of the De- 
partment. We feel that Mrs. Koontz will be able to 
make a significant contribution, and we are look- 
ing forward to working with her. 

Sincerely yours, 
Margaret Stevenson, Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dear Mrs. Richards: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of the Teachers 
Record, October issue. It contained a nice recogni- 
tion of a fine professional person, Mrs. Evelynn 
Maxwell. 

Many thanks for sending it to me. 

Sincerely, 
Ethel Thompson 
Consultant in Elementary Education 


NEA DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dear Dr. Greene: 

I have enclosed copy for an article entitled “Make 
Your Summer Vacation a Lifetime Investment’, 
photographs, and pieces of artwork that may be 
useful to you. Please let me know if there’s anything 
else you need. 
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Thank you for your interest in our work. I enjoy 
reading the North Carolina Teachers Record. 
Yours truly, 
Earl Henderson, Assistant Director 


NEA DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dear Miss Hooper: 

Once again we see, in the October issue of The 
North Carolina Teachers Record, that you are keep- 
ing your colleagues reminded of the NEA program 
of educational travel. Thank you for remembering 
us. 

The enclosed copy of our 1961 NEA educational 
travel book outlines our entire program. We'd like 
to have you as a member of one of these groups. We 
would be pleased to have you announce the availabi- 
lity of this book in one of the future issues of The 
North Carolina Teachers Record. 

Yours truly, 
Earl Henderson, Assistant Director 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
My dear Dr. Greene: 

Our hearts are still warm with gratitude and our 
minds stimulated by the challenging address which 
you presented at our Assembly on Monday, Decem- 
ber 5, 1960. We appreciate deeply your generosity in 
coming to us. Please be assured that through such 
graciousness we are enabled to enrich the lives of 
our students and to deepen understanding of per- 
sonal responsibility in human progress and welfare. 

May I extend to you our heartiest congratula- 
tions on your recent appointment as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Shaw University. We are 
confident that you will make a significant contribu- 
tion to Shaw University in this new capacity. 

May God continue to bless you bountifully in all 
your labors for the welfare of mankind. May you 
find the deepest satisfaction from your labors in 
knowing, “We are laborers together with God.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
Moses N. Delaney, Chairman 
Committee on Chapel and Religious Lite 
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Supervisors and Principals 
(Continued from page 7) 


obtain facilities they have wanted and 
needed, and some they have not known 
about. Dr Snader was instrumental in 
getting out the mathematical section of 
the purchase guide for N.D.EH.A. 

Local, state and national organizations 
are attempting to eliminate mathemati- 
cal illiteracy. Courses of study take into 
account (1) mathematics for basic citi- 
zenship, (2) mathematics for college- 
capable students, (3) mathematics for 
students planning to go into technical 
fields. 

Many and varied experimental pro- 
grams are under way over the country 
such as those at Maryland State College, 
Florida State, and the University of 
Tllinois. In-service. programs are greatly 
on the increase across the nation. Teac- 
hers who have taught a number of years 
need in-service training to familiarize 
them with the new mathematics ,newer 
philosophy, and newer methods of teach- 
ing mathematics. 

Secondary school programs of mathe- 
matics are being revitalized. 

More attention is being given to ma- 
thematics in undergraduate school and 
in teacher training institutions. 

More and more public schools are get- 
ting help from college mathematical de- 
partments. There are better publicatons 
on trends in mathematics, and school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors should en- 
courage teachers of mathematics to fa- 
miliarize themselves with this literature. 
Special mention was made of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, of 
the National Education Association. 

Every school should have money budget 
for in-service programs, according to Dr. 
Snader. There were many helpful sug- 
gestions given in the lively question and 
answer period. This period proved so 
interesting that it was ended with dif- 
ficulty. 

In addition to being inspiring and au- 
thoritative in his presentation, Dr. Sna- 
der gave the group many leads for ob- 
taining information. There must have 
been enough enthusiasm and direction 
generated in this meeting for each hearer 
to be inspired to carry out many of the 
suggestions, and to resolve not to miss 
another conference lest he miss a dyna- 
mic worker and speaker like Dr. Snader. 





Classroom Teachers Corner 
(Continued from page 4) 


The Climax of the convention was the 
Rainbow Banquet held in the very beau- 
tifully decorated West Ballroom of the 
George Vanderbilt Hotel. 

The banquet speaker was William J. 
Woodham, Jr., Superintendent of Hs- 
cambia County Schools, Pensacola, 
Florida. The speaker spoke on New 
Horizons in working conditions and 
teacher preparation. Mr. Woodham also 
pointed out that all people engaged in 
the business of education must be wil- 
ling to be identified as teachers and that 
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Teachers And Students In Curriculum Planning 


By Seth W. Hester, Social Studies Department, Jordan Sellars H. S., Burlington 


Democracy in Curriculum Planning 


One of the commonly accepted postula- 
tes of democracy is that persons enjoy 
those things in the building of which 
they have shared. If this postulate be 
true with regard to shared experiences 
in general, it must equally be true with 
regard to specifically shared experiences. 


Education is not an experience of iso- 
lation. Like democracy, it is a socially 
shared experience. It is an experience of 
interaction involving teacher, student, 
environment, and the social heritage. It 
is an experience concerned with the past 
the now, and the future. The sum total 
of these involvements, as they relate 
specifically to the experiences of the in- 
dividual under the sponsorship and 
supervision of the school, constitutes 
what the investigator shall consider the 
curriculum. 

Because the curriculum is so inescapab- 
ly related to the interplay between both 
teacher and student, its successful pro- 
vision and effective function depends 
in a large measure on cooperative, de- 
mocratic planning by the parties im- 
mediately involved. 

Teacher and student are essential parts 
of the educational team. The role of the 
one cannot be played apart from the exis- 
tence of the other. If their function as a 
team is to be effective, then their coopera- 
tive planning must be democratically 
and mutually shared. Teacher and stu- 
dent between whom wholesome rapport 
has been established, generally formu- 
late mutually acceptable plans, and as a 
team they later enjoy doing those things 
in the planning of which they have 
shared. 

The Teacher’s Role in Curriculum Plan- 
ning. 

Today’s teacher not only plays a 
significant role in curriculum planning, 
but he also, in fact, is an important part 
of the curriculum. 

It might well be assumed today that 
no school curriculum stands to meet 
with optimum success unless teachers 
have had, at some point, an active part 
in its planning. 

A review of the historical develop- 
ment of the curriculum concept reveals 
that for years curriculum planning and 
development was considered too compli- 
cated or technical an undertaking for 
the common run of classroom teachers. 
Consequently, it was held that the task 
of curriculum planning and revision was 
a thing to be assigned to ‘‘experts” or 
“master teachers” who behind closed 


those in all phases of education must 
cooperate. 

The conference was very exhausting 
but very interesting and beneficial to all 
in attendance. I hope to meet you in 
Miami Beach, Florida in 1961 at the 
Carrillon Hotel. 


The 


doors constructed what they dared to 
call a CURRICULUM. Once constructed, 
it was passed on to the classroom teach- 
ers who were expected to put the same 
into effective force. The curriculum as 
they conceived it, constituted little more 
than a teaching guide or a traditional 
course of study. It immeasurably lacked 
the latitude or depth currently associ- 
ated with the present day concept of 
curriculum. 


No longer is the classroom teacher 
a passive agent set apart in curriculum 
planning. Today he is a vital part of all 
associated with curricular activities. 


It is true that the school provides a 
learning situation for the child, but it 
must ever be borne in mind that in this 
learning situation are to be found the 
child, the teacher, the community set- 
ting, and the social culture. Out of the 
interaction of these four factors comes 
the curriculum; or rather the curricu- 
lum reflects the interplay of these four. 
Although the school may undertake the 
basic planning of its program, its pro- 
gram, in the final analysis, is condition- 
ed and modified by the particular teach- 
ers and students immediately involved. 


In curriculum planning the teacher 
is essentially the interpreter of philoso- 
phy, objectives, and experiences. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to bring 
students into contact with problems and 
challenges which will facilitate the 
deeper exploration of the _ students’ 
needs and interests. After having done 
this, it is within the confines of his role 
to induce the student skillfully to ad- 
vance rationally toward truth and the 
wholesome, socially accepted aspects of 
life. 


J. Paul Leonard, with reference to the 
role of the teacher in curriculum plan- 
ning, brings to light a significant benefit 
which is derived teacher-wise as a result 
of teacher participation. He states: 


Curriculum planning is teacher education at its 
best. It is not blocking out materials to use with 
children the teacher has never seen. It is in- 
creasing one’s knowledge of things which can be 
done and achieving a high degree of skill in 
knowing when and how to use them. 


Continuing, Leonard delves deeper 
into the significance of the teacher in 
the curriculum planning venture: 


f The learning experience is a matter of direct 
interaction between the environment and _ the 
individual organism. The teacher facilitates the 
learning by teaching methods and by the selection 
of subject matter . . . The final selection of appro- 
priate subject matter must rest with the teacher... 
It is to be understood, of course, that the teacher 
will make use of the interests and suggestions of 
the pupils and in his selection of curriculum 
materials will be sensitive to the needs of the 
community. In that event the teacher draws upon 
all the resources available to him, using them to 


give him greater power and knowledge to deal with 
the situation.? 


The teacher as curriculum planner is 
interested in choosing and developing 
experiences which have meaning for his 
learners. In order to do this effectively 
he must consider and recognize the 
learners’ purposes, felt or expressed; the 
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experience backgrounds and maturity 
which they bring to classroom as well 
as to the cooperative planning session; 
he must be aware of the avenues of ex- 
perience exploration open to the learner, 
both real and vicarious; and perhaps 
most significant of all, he must devise 
means whereby the learners can best be 
guided so that they ultimately assume 
maximum responsibility for the direc- 
tion of their own experiences. 


As has been previously stated, the 
teacher in curriculum planning must 
maintain, in an almost unobservable 
manner, his position of leadership as he 
works cooperatively with students in 
curriculum planning. Here as guide he 
studies the problems faced by students, 
and by raising questions and making 
suggestions and listening, he opens new 
avenues of wholesome experiences to 
those for whom the schools exist. 


Since the learner learns mainly 
through his own activity, the teacher as 
one among many other curriculum 
leaders, must see to it that he has op- 
portunities to engage in activities signi- 
ficant for his development as a person 
and as a democratic citizen. 


H. H. Giles and his associates in their 
book, Exploring the Curriculum, writes 
in the following manner concerning the 
“teachable moment’? and its place in 
teacher planning: 

Attention to human needs in whatever field, or 
combination of fields, seem to lead to a recognition 
that the ‘teachable moment’ is that in which the 
learner is eager to solve a problem.® 

The teacher in curriculum planning is 
deeply interested in discovering in the 
students that plan with him, that 
“teachable moment’? in which the stu- 
dent with eagerness will seek to solve 
the problems that confront him. He real- 
izes that the learner must learn for him- 
self—he as a teacher cannot do it for 
him. In planning an acceptable curricu- 
lum, the teacher might ask or seek to 
determine whether the work of the 
school is exciting to the mind and feel- 
ings of the students. Students enter 
eagerly into those things that are excit- 
ing and challenging to them, and that 
provide a feeling of worth and self es- 
teem in regard to their significance. 
Giles states: 

By developing the student’s use of and confidence 
in his own ideas it gives him a growing and 
lasting security not to be found where he must 
depend upon a teacher to tell him what to do, how 
to do it, when to do it, what to do it with, and 
whether he has done it.‘ 

The teacher in his planning is con- 
cerned with wholesome areas of learn- 
ing experience for all children. As such, 
he takes into consideration the indivi- 
dual differences that exist in the human 
clay with which he must work. No curri- 
culum, per se, is of practical value aside 
from the teacher and student. In the 
final analysis, it is the role of the teacher 
to test the effectiveness of the curricu- 
lum. 


The Student’s Role in Curriculum Plan- 
ning 
NINETEEN 
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The school exists for the benefit. of 
the student and society. Educational 
theory has long accepted the idea that 
as a learner accumulates experience and 
develops capacity to evaluate it, he 
should increasingly determine the pat- 
tern of his learning and the selection of 
learning material. As a learner develops 
fully in this manner, it grows increas- 
ingly difficult for a teacher to avoid 
obstructing his learning by helping too 
much or at the wrong times. Hence, it 
becomes justifiably significant that the 
student, in some areas, should become 
a co-planner with the teacher. 


John Dewey, with reference to the 
child’s relation to the curriculum, wrote: 


The child is the starting-point, the center, and 
the end. His development, his growth, is the ideal. 
It alone furnishes the standard. To the growth of 
the child all studies are subservient; they are 
instruments valued as they serve the needs of 
growth. Personality, character, is more than sub- 
ject matter. Not knowledge or information, but 
self-realization, is the goal. To possess all the 
world of knowledge and lose one’s self is as awful 
a fate in education as in religion. Moreover, sub- 
ject matter never can be got into the child from 
without. Learning is active. It involves organic 
assimilation starting from within. Literally we 
must take our stand with the child and our de- 
parture from him. It is he and not the subject 
matter which determines both quality and quanity 
of learning.” 


Here Dewey has clearly defined the 
child as the point of departure from 
which the curriculum is provided. To 
him the child is “‘the starting point, the 
center, and the end.” With the child or 
student occupying so vital a position, it 
follows that rightfully there is a place 
for the student in the planning of his 
curriculum. 


In planning the curriculum, the needs 
and interests of the students loom large. 
It is from the students, once rapport has 
been established, that these needs and 


interests are made manifest to the 
teacher as co-planner. 
Although interests and needs are 


technically not the same thing, know- 
ledge of students’ interests can often 
furnish illuminating leads to their needs. 
Certainly, ascertaining students’ inter- 
ests has the same basic impact on curri- 
culum planning as does knowledge of 
their needs. 


It has been discovered that in student 
participation in curriculum planning, 
many of the problems presented have 
their roots in community relations. In- 
asmuch as the school, at best, approxi- 
mates a ‘‘society in minature,’ it is 
within its jurisdiction to provide ac- 
ceptable organized experiences that will 
aid the student in achieving fulfillment 
now, and later as a citizen in the larger 
society. 


To the teacher, the student is the 
instrument of measurement by which 
the curriculum is provided. He is the 
guage by which needs, interests, and 
preferences are to be determined in re- 
lation to the social culture. The student 
as learner, is by far a better judge than 
the teacher in matters of the student’s 
personal preferences, attitudes, and out- 
look. By giving the student opportunity 
to co-plan with the teacher, the oppor- 
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Teaching Foreign 
Languages In The 
Elementary School 


By Mrs. Bernetta H, Pullen, Gumberry 


School, Northampton County 


Have you ever paused to think 
why American boys and girls study 
foreign languages? The main rea- 
sons are: to develop the growth of 
the mind, college entrance, school 
curricula, wishes of the parents and 
social tradition. The general belief 
is that foreign language study 
helps to improve the knowledge 
of English, and to promote accura- 
cy. It has been shown many times 
that foreign language students sur- 
pass non-foreign language students 
in progress in English, in know- 
ledge and understanding of foreign 
countries and their culture. 


The most recent discussion has 
been the question, At What Age 
Should Foreign - Language Study 
Begin? It is probable that in most 
cases language study begins in the 
freshman or sophomore year in 
high school, however, in some 
states, some school systems have 
offered foreign-language study in 
the junior and senior years of high 
school. Taking into consideration 
the placement of foreign languages 
in the curriculum of the school, 
some educators (due to the recent 


tunity is provided to make choices based 
on actual interests and needs, and there- 
by to take a constructive part in his 
education. Student participation in plan- 
ning opens the door to the problem- 
approach in discovery. Giles has stated, 
“When the problem-approach is adopted 
as the way of curriculum building, we 
are on the road toward a self-critical 
society and toward continuous educa- 
tion.’’6 

1 J. Paul Leonard, DEVELOPING THE SECON- 


DARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Incorporated, 1956), p. 125. 


2 Ibid. p. 126. 


3 H. H. Giles, et al, EXPLORING THE CURRI- 
CULUM. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), 
p. 56. 


4 Tbid. p. 75. 


5 John Dewey, THE CHILD AND THE CURRI- 
CULUM. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1902), pp. 13-14. 


6 H. H. Giles, TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), p. 78. 
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trend) have felt that they should 
begin in the lower grades. 


The best level for teaching for- 
eign languages is in the elementary 
grades. The child is offered a 
chance to express his thoughts and 
understand those of other people. 
Little boys and girls practice every 
minute how to communicate their 
ideas and emotions, how to share 
their experiences. The Socratic 
method of questions and answers 
trains them to make good conver- 
sation and express themselves 
graciously and clearly. 


Ralph Bunche said recently “In 
the course of my own experiences 
in the field of international affairs, 
I have had cause to regret that 
foreign-language study was so little 
emphasized in my own schooling”’. 
Such regrets are expressed more 
and more frequently as America 
sends out a growing number of 
technicians, business men, diplo- 
mats, soldiers, students and teach- 
ers. This statement may be the an- 
swer to the question asked by par- 
ents, “What marketable value will 
my child get from the study of 
foreign languages? Only by start- 
ing in the elementary grades can a 
fair degree of mastery be assured. 


There have been basic differences 
of ideas among educators. But con- 
sidering the conditions of interna- 
tional life today, it is believed, our 
ability to lead the Free World will 
be determined by the attitudes of 
good will that we inspire in them 
by showing that we respect and 
value their cultures and ways of 
life. To understand other people, 
the child must become acquainted 
with their everyday life and partic- 
ularly with their attitudes and psy- 
chology. In reaching such under- 
standing, a knowledge of their own 
language can be most helpful, for 
language is the gateway to intel- 
lectual, emotional and spiritual life 
of a nation. 


To accomplish these objectives 
a larger scale of foreign language 
teaching is necessary. The principal 
purpose of studying foreign langu- 
ages is to educate children to un- 
derstand and use the everyday 
language of people of other lands, 
and offer the children the chance 
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to express themselves. The propos- 
al, then, that instruction in foreign 
languages be offered in the ele- 
mentary school, rests on two prop- 
ositions. First, more Americans 
should be able to use a foreign lan- 
guage. The best place to reach the 
larger number of our future citi- 
zens is in the elementary grades, 
and second, languages should be 
begun in the early grades because 
children learn them most easily and 
precisely. 


Under proper conditions learning 
a foreign language in the element- 
ary grades will impose no hardship 
on the average child. Proof of this 
statement is found in many Euro- 
pean countries where it is the prac- 
tice to have the young children be- 
gin the study of at least one, and 
often several foreign languages at 
an early age. In what grade should 
they start? Any grade is a good 
place to start teaching foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school. It 
is felt that the child picks up lingu- 
istic skills most rapidly. Since we 
learn our own language between 
the ages of zero and six at 
home, and since even in this period 
the early part, may be the more im- 
portant, the inference is that in 
learning a second language one 
should make the earliest start pos- 
sible even though the learning does 
not immediately result in active 
reproduction of the language. 


How successful are children in 
learning a foreign language? Try 
out a few French or Spanish 
phrases on your three year old. His 
facile accuracy will amaze you. 
(Remember he has dual advantage 
over you) flexible speech organs, 
and freedom from sgelf-conscious- 
ness. 


A very serious problem to be 
solved is the inadequate supply of 
elementary school teachers capable 
of giving instruction in a foreign 
language. At present there is little 
opportunity for the study of for- 
eign language in teacher training 
institutions. A fifth grade teacher 
in a rural town wrote a letter to 
the Modern Language Association, 
asking for help in starting a Span- 
ish venture: “I’ve had in mind sey- 
eral years” wrote the teacher, “but 
hesitated as my own Spanish was 
limited to one year in high school. 


The 


However, my class is so eager for 
it, I’d like to try’’. This is the case 
of an elementary teacher having 
had one year of Spanish, but the 
sad fact is that the majority of ele- 
mentary teachers have had no for- 
eign language at all. To meet this 
situation, in-service workshops 
have been arranged for classroom 
teachers in larger communities. 
American colleges and universities | 
are beginning to render service. 
Currently more than 30 institutions 
are offering courses in methods of 
teaching FLES. 


Why wait for the children to be- 
gin foreign languages until they 
are in high school? Why not take 
advantage of their natural powers 
of mimicry and their lack of self- 
consciousness before they become 
aware of them? The methods of 
teaching foreign languages in the 
lower grades are somewhat differ- 
ent from high school instruction. 
Language instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades involves direct me- 
morization of the vocabulary. The 
foreign language should be adjust- 
ed to the young learner’s intellect- 
ual, social and emotional develop- 
ment, and made real by the maxi- 
mum use of auditory visual] teach- 
ing material. This type of approach 
has been stressed. Much realia can 
be accumulated and brought to 
class to illustrate vocabulary, 
stories and songs. Illustrations 
mounted on cardboard, drawings, 
colored sheets of paper, calendars, 
miniature furniture, clocks with 
movable hands, felt boards, etc., 
are all excellent tools of learning. 
For a story like “Peter Rabbit’, 
the teacher may display real vege- 
tables. In the case of table in 
French, the teacher may bring 
table silver. 


The teacher who teaches foreign 
languages in the elementary school 
is an important factor. She must 
know enough about child psycholo- 
gy to deal with her children firmly 
and happily, so there is order, work 
and pleasure in work. She must 
have great vitality and be a good 
actress. For an example, the teach- 
er may act her part so well in stor- 
ies until the children will want to 
learn the parts. The teacher must 
speak the foreign language fluently, 
and she must be able to detect and 
correct immediately the difficulties 
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in pronunciation. She should, how- 
ever, use only vocabulary and ex- 
pressions which are related to the 
children’s experiences. She should 
neither scold nor praise too strong- 
ly, but may use a quiet word of ap- 
proval and disapproval. The teach- 
er must be a resourceful person, 
challenging the children at all 
times. Lacking selfconsciousness, 
at this age, the children may ex- 
press themselves right or wrong, 
and are not afraid yet to fall into 
disgrace when their mistakes are 
corrected. 


Since the children can hardly 
concentrate on one thing for very 
long, plans must be made for many 
and varied activities for each per- 
iod, to avoid learning, common to 
boredom. This instruction may be 
done by the teacher introducing 
games, dramatization, songs, such 
as “Savez-vous plantez les choux”’ 
and ‘“‘Aloutte”. (these songs may be 
dramatized also), stories illustra- 
ting a lesson, playing teacher and 
“store”. Motivation is all they need. 
This sort of instruction will un- 
doubtly eliminate the discipline 
problems which will arise. 


Good manners in the classroom 
may and should be stressed, as well 
as good sportmanship. Children 
who are taught how to listen and 
speak must use self-control. Only 
one at a time must speak and he 
must never interrupt. They should 
also be taught to wait for their turn 
and enjoy other’s achievements. 
Can acquiring a skill so fundament- 
ally be fun? Pay a visit to a class- 
room. 


Teaching a foreign language in 
the elementary grades is really an 
art, and so it requires much care, 
but it can be done with great satis- 
faction and profit. May the writer 
close with a thought from Toynbee, 
the eminent British historian, 
which seems to express the real 
spirit; “Apathy can only be over- 
comed by enthusiasm, and enthus- 
iasm can only be aroused by two 
things: first, an ideal which takes 
the imagination by storm, and 
second, a definite intelligible plan 
for carrying the ideal into pract- 
ice’, We have the ideal. Why not 
let us practice? 
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Qualifications For Physical Education And 
Recreation Personnel In Public Schools 


By Dr. A. E. Weatherford, Chairman, Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation, N. C. College, Durham 


During the past two decades, 
there has been tremendous im- 
provement in public schools, col- 
leges, and universities relative to 
their health, physical education, 
athletic, and recreation education 
programs. This improvement has 
been partly due to careful thinking 
and planning on the part of admin- 
istrators who are responsible for 
the education of people at all levels 
and in all walks of life. 

There was a time when it was 
not uncommon to find a person who 
had little, if any, formal education 
in charge of a professional program 
in health and physical education. 
In many cases or situations, such 
a person had been appointed on the 
basis of his reputation in some 
athletic event and not as the result 
of his formal education, training, 
and experience in the field. 

The present attitude of rating 
and evaluating state boards of 
education, associations, state de- 
partments of public instruction, 
and comptrollers of state boards of 
education toward the use of per- 
sonnel, the use of areas, facilities, 
and equipment, and toward the use 
of state funds has brought pres- 
sures on all systems associated 
with education. Social, economic, 
and technological advancements 
have brought serious-minded edu- 
cators face to face with the reality 
of living and the need for a sound 
education in all fields and at all 
levels of education in a democratic 
society. 

If a person is desirous of employ- 
ing a good physicist, chemist, or an 
efficient mathematician, he will 
seek an institution with the desired 
academic image of one or more of 
these sciences. This is done with 
the hope that it will be possible 
to obtain a desirable scientist. It 
is not likely that General Electric 
would employ a physical educator 
to direct a project on radiation. 
This assumption may be applied 
to any other field requiring the 
technological and scientific know- 
how. 
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Choosing the Desired People for 
the Right Positions 

At present, in the State of North 
Carolina, one may be certified in 
the field of health education-whole 
time, or in the fields of health and 
physical education-whole time, or 
as a teacher of health, physical ed- 
ucation, and coach of athletic 
teams. There is no State certifica- 
tion for teaching recreation in 
schools. However, there is a form 
of certification administered by the 
North Carolina Recreation Com- 
mission and the North Carolina 
Recreation Society for Municipal 
Recreation Systems. 

The Professional Image. To teach 
health education in the _ public 
schools, one should have completed 
at least 15-20 semester hours in 
health education. To teach health 
and physical education in the public 
schools, one should have earned 
a B. S. degree in the field from an 
accredited institution, and to teach 
and to direct health and physical 
education, and to supervise recrea- 
tion programs in the schools and 
communities, one should hold a 
Master’s degree in the field from an 
accredited institution. 

One may be a “good physical 
educator”, but a “poor coach of 
athletic teams”; therefore, an ad- 
ministrator must decide which job 
in his school must be filled. 

A good physical educator and a 
“winning coach” may fail complete- 
ly as a successful director of recre- 
ation or as a playground leader. 
The differences may be found in 
education, training, experiences, 
and in philosophy. To direct a re- 
creation program in a school or at 
the municipal level, one must have 
acquired a broad, cultural back- 
ground in the arts as well as in 
the sciences. 

The Academic or Curricular Im- 
age. In qualifying to teach health 
education or on becoming a health 
educator in public schools, one 
should have completed at least 30 
semester hours selected from the 
following areas: (1) Principles and 
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Practices in Health Education, (2) 
Personal, Family, School, and Com- 
munity Hygiene, (3) Environment- 
al Health and Sanitation, (4) Nu- 
trition and Health Problems in 
Schools, Homes and Communities, 
(5) Mental and Social Health, (6) 
First Aid and Safety Education, 
(7) Organization, Administration, 
and Supervision of School Health 
Programs. A person with such an 
academic background should have 
the necessary background to estab- 
lish a functional School Health Co- 
ordinating Committee, operating in 
the school, home, and at the com- 
munity level. 

A physical educator should earn 
at least 30 semester hours from 
the following Areas: (1) Principles, 
Philosophy, Organization, Admin- 
istration, Measurement, and Curri- 
culum, (2) Applied Techniques and 
Skills in games of low organization, 
individual and dual games, team 
sports, aquatics, rhythms, coach- 
ing, and officiating, (3) Individual 
Physical Education-body mechan- 
ics, anthropometry, corrective 
physical education, and kinesiology, 
(4) Health Education-personal hy- 
. glene, community hygiene, physio- 
logical hygiene, and problems in 
school and community health, (5) 
Science - college algebra, general 
physics, general chemistry, human 
anatomony, and human physiology, 
(6) Biological Science—general bio- 
logy, general botany, general zoo- 
logy, and genetics, and (7) Educa- 
tion—the secondary school, pupil 
development, learning and its mea- 
surement, teaching and guidance, 
materials and methods. 

A person interested in recreation 
education should select courses in 
the following Areas: (1) Philoso- 
phy and Principles, (2) Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Supervi- 
sion, (3) Measurement, Evaluation, 
and Programming, (4) Budgeting, 
Areas, Facilities, and Equipment, 
(5) Active Games and Sports, (6) 
Arts and Crafts, (7) Dance, (8) 
Drama, (9) Health—personal and 
community health, (10) Mental and 
Linguistic Activities—psychology, 
(11) Music, (12) Nature and Out- 
ing-Science education, and (13) So- 
cial Activities—sociology, anthro- 
pology, and the study of small 
groups. 

One may observe from the pro- 
fessional and academic images sug- 
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gested in this paper that each area 
has its own divisions of specializa- 
tion. This idea has been most diffi- 
cult to get over to the public; there- 
fore, herein lie many professional 
problems of long standing. 

Once a person has been chosen 
for a specific position, it is, some- 
times, most difficult for an admin- 
istrator to remove and/or replace 
him. One major reason is obvious; 
academic and community (local) 
“nolitics” begin to operate, result- 
ing in pressures taking on different 
forms and evolving from some of 
the strangest places of vested in- 
terests. Therefore, an administra- 
tor should choose carefully his per- 
sonnel for a specific position. For 
once the person is in the job, few 
changes will come with the person 
as a man or aS a woman. Neither 
rank nor tenure helps the situation. 
Means of Evaluating the Personnel 

and the Program 

It has not been easy for adminis- 
trators to evaluate teaching per- 
sonnel. This job is easier for the 
program. One who has been educa- 
ted, trained, and has had experi- 
ences in the fields of health, physi- 
cal education, athletics, and recrea- 
tion can easily detect when there 
exists a program. Hence, it is ne- 
cessary to view the teacher and his 
program in relation to his environ- 
ment and to the subjects with 


which he has to work. 
A director or teacher or coach 


can do very little for the academic 
program if he spends much of his 
time ‘fon the road’’, speaking, call- 
ing football and basketball games 
for other institutions, and engaging 
in activities which drain upon his 
intellectual and physical reservoir 
of energy. An individual has just 
so much to offer to any educational 
situation and no more. The stu- 
dents who are taught are the first 
to recognize this in teaching per- 
sonnel. 

There are some specific observa- 
tions that an administrator may 
make of a teacher which fall within 
the neighborhood of the following 
questions: (1) Do I have a person 
on my staff who will not follow well 
defined policies? (2) Will he cooper- 
ate at all times with the adminis- 
tration? (3) Can he be trusted in- 
tellectually and otherwise? (4) Will 
he function beyond the call of duty 
without being forced or asked to 


The 


Report Of The 


Nominating Committee 


The NCTA Nominating Committee met 
on the above date in the conference 
room of the NCTA office. Mr. W. R. 
Collins, President, North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association, stated that the meeting 
was called for the purpose of selecting 
six persons to run for the three vacan- 
cies that are to be filled on the Board of 
Directors in 1961. Mrs. Blizabeth D. 
Koontz was asked to serve as chairman 
until the committee could elect a chair- 
man and a secretary. A motion was made 
and seconded that Mr. J. E. Belton be- 
come the permanent chairman, and Mr. 
T. V. Foster, Jr. become the permanent 
secretary of the Nominating Committee. 
The motion was unanimously approved 
by the committee. 

Mr. Belton then opened the meeting 
by restating the purpose of the meeting, 
and presenting to each member of the 
committee a copy of the amended con- 
stitution of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association with reference to Article X. 
Mr. Belton then gave to the committee 
members the names and credentials of 
persons sent in by each district. After 





do so? (5) Does he use students 
for personal gains? (6) Does he 
offer excuses for lack of doing that 
which is expected and required of 
him? (7) Does he use all types of 


Ways and means which often slow 


down administrative operation? 
(8) Does he operate, for the most 
part, just within the restraining 
line? (9) Does he always complain 
of not having sufficient equipment 
with which to work and that the 
students are “dumb”? (10) Does 
he take advantage of weaknesses in 
the educational structure? (11) 
Does he talk “two ways”? 

When an administrator knows © 
his environment and is also aware 
of some of the major or basic needs 
of the people whom he must serve, 
he should choose his personnel with 
utmost care. For many persons will 
say anything to get a job, but once 
their goal is achieved, the old struc- 
tural pattern reappears—may it be 
good or bad. Therefore, check care- 
fully all phases of an individual’s 
academic and professional profile 
and one will find that changes come 
slowly. These changes come only if 
one desires within himself to 
change. Usually one gets that for 
which he bargains! Sometimes he 
is aware of this fact and again, it is 
his misfortune. 
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Here Are Your 
Candidates 


To Professional 
Training: 

1. High School— 
Greene County 
Training School; 
Snow Hill, North 
Carolina. 

2. B. S. Degree 
A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

3. M. S. Degree, 
AZ & T. College: 





Mr. DeVane Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
4. Further Study; University of Min- 
nesota; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Il. Teaching Experience: 

1. Teacher of Science and Mathema- 
tics, Cleveland High School; Shelby, 
North Carolina. 

2. Principal — Freedman High 
School; Lenoir, North Carolina. 

III. Professional Organizations: 


a discussion of the qualifications of each 
the house was opened for nominations. 
It was moved by Mr. S. R. McLendon, 
seconded by Mr. J. R. Barnes and car- 
ried, that those districts that will have 
no representation on the board be con- 
sidered first. 

Each member of the committee that 
was present submitted in writing his 
choice for the positions to be filled. 
After a tabulation of the votes cast the 
following six persons were elected to run 
for the three vacancies on the Board of 
Directors: 

Mr. M. L. DeVane—(Southwestern 
District) 
Mr. J. J. Hisbey— (Piedmont Dis- 
trict) 
Mr. O. N. Freeman—(Southwestern 
District) 
Mr. EB. M. Holley—(Piedmont Dis- 
trict) 
Mr. William McNeill—(Southeas- 
tern District) 
Mr. T. M. Ringer—(North Central 
District) 
It was moved by Mr. Harold Webb, 
seconded by Mr. W. W. Ryder and car- 
ried, that the six persons be unanimous- 
ly nominated. 

Those present for the meeting were: 
Mr. Harold Webb, Mr. J. W. Joyner, 
Mr. Bruce Hargrove, Mr. J. H. Lewis, 
Mr. W. W. Ryder, Mr. J. E. Belton, Mr. 
J. W. Eaton, Mr. James R. Barnes, Mr. 
Te Vie Osten, Jr. and Mra Hy. He Wad- 
dell. * 

J. E. Belton Chairman 
T. V. Foster, Jr., Secretary 

*Hd. Note: Mr. Waddell, who was not 
a member of the committee, asked for 
the privilege of representing the com- 
mittee members from the Western Dis- 
trict of which he is President because 
of their inability to attend due to inade- 
quate notification of the meeting. 
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1. Member of Lenoir-Caldwell Unit, 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 

2. Member of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 

3. Member of the National Education 
Association. 

4. Member of North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

5. Member of National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 

6. Member of North Carolina Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

7. Member of North Western School 
Masters Club. 

8. Member of N. C. Bandmasters As- 
sociation. 

IV. Served in the Following Capaci- 
ties: 

1. Helped to organize the Lenoir- 
Caldwell Unit of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 

2. Served as chairman of Legislative 
Committee of local unit and membership 
of various committees. 

3. Chairman of Department of Princi- 
pals, North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

4. Nominating Committee of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 

5. Helped to organize the North Caro- 
lina Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

6. President of North Carolina As- 
sociation of Secondary - School Princi- 
pals. 

7. President of North 
letic Conference. 

8. Represented North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Principals at Portland, Ore- 


Western Ath- 


gon. 
V. Religious, Civic and Fraternal Or- 
ganizations: 
1. Baptist — Member of Board of 
Deacons. 


2. Recreation Advisory Board—Len- 
oir. 

3. Boy Scouts—Commissioner. 

4. Elks. 


VI. Marital Status: 
1. Married—tThree children. 


Mr. WHisbey is a 
native of Rahway, 
New Jersey and re- 
cived early training 
in the school system 
of the state. He is a 
graduate of Shaw 
University & holds 
the M. Hd. Degree 
in Administration 
from Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Bruns- 

i wick, New Jersey; 
Mr. Hisbey M. A. and Profes- 
sional Diploma from 


Columbia University; and has done 
further study at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York; Cornell Uni- 


versity and Columbia University. 

He served as science teacher and 
coach at G. C. Hawley School for a num- 
ber of years. For the past six years has 
served as principal of Pleasant Grove 
Union School, Route 3, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 

The candidate has been active in many 
civic, social, religious, recreational and 
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professional organizations. A list of his 
activities in these organizations would 
be too numerous, but at present, he is 
serving as President of North Central 
Piedmont School Masters Club, an active 
member of the Alamance County Com- 
mittee for Better Schools and executive 
officer in the Alamance County Teachers 
Association and several other organiza- 
tions. 


J: Professional 
Training: 

Graduate of pub- 
lic schools in Wil- 
son, North Caro- 
lina; B. §S. Degree, 
Tuskegee Institute; 
M. A. Degree, 
Teachers’ College, 
Columbia Universi- 
ty, New York. 

Il. Teaching Ex- 





perience: 
Mr. Freeman Began experience 
Savannah, Tennes- 


see; Several years Band Instructor, Roc- 
ky Mount, North Carolina; Began in- 
strumental music program in Charlotte 
City Schools in 1948; In 1953, appointed 
principal of Morgan Elementary School, 
Charlotte; In 1957, appointed principal 
of Lincoln Heights Hlementary School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Ill. Professional Organizations: 

Life member of National Education 
Association; Member of several educa- 
tional departments. 

IV. Served in the following 
ties: 

Former president of Charlotte City 
Teachers’ Association; Special delegate 
to N. EH. A. Convention in Saint Louis, 
Missouri, 1959; State Committee, N. C. 
T. A.; Executive Committee of former 
Western District, N. C. T. A.; Former 
chairman, Elementary Principals Sec- 
ONT, IN, Ce ADS Ne 

V. Other Affiliations: 

Elder in Biddleville Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, N. C.; Chairman, 
Organization and Extension Committee 
of Scouting, District No. 4, Mecklenburg 
County; Member of Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity. 

Married with one child. Special In- 
terests—Horticulture & Ceramics. 


capaci- 


Background: Born 
April 22, 1915, Eden- 
ton, N. C. 


Training: Gradu- 
ated 1933 from St. 
Augustine’s High 
School, St. August- 
ine’s College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Gradu- 
ated 1937, Agricul- 


tural and Technical 
College, B. S. Science 
and Mathematics; 
Graduated 1948, A. & 
T. College, M. S. Rur- 
al Education, Greensboro, N. C.; New 
York University Summer Study 1953 and 
1954. 

Teaching Experience: Principal-Teach- 
er, Gough Jr. High School, Gough, Ga.; 


Mr. Holley 
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Teacher, Mathematics and Science EK. J. 
Hayes, Williamson, N. C.; Teacher of 
Mathematics and Guidance Counselor, 
Bastman High School Enfield, N. C.; 
Teacher of Mathematics and French, 
Laughlin School, Summerfield, North 
Carolina; Principal of Lee Elementary 
School, Sanford, N. C. 

Professional Organizations: Life 
member NEA, Memeber NCTA, ATA, 
National Elementary School Principals. 

Served in the following capacities: 
President of the Guilford County Teach- 
ers Association, Greensboro, N. C.; Mem- 
ber of the Piedmont District Executive 
Committee; Vice President Piedmont 
District Teachers Association; President 
Piedmont District Teachers Association; 
Chairman, Division of Administrators 
and Supervisors, NCTA; Member of 
Hammocks Beach Board. 

Religious and Civic and Fraternal 
Organizations: Presbyterian Church; 
Deacon, Chairman of Library Board, 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 





The executive 
Committee of the 
Southeastern Dis- 
trict Teacher’s As- 


sociation has very 
graciously placed 
the name of cur 


candidate, Mr. Wm. 
McK. McNeill, on 
the ballot to be con- 
sidered for member- 
ship on the State 
Board of Directors. 
We are very apprec- 
iative of this ges- 
ture of faith and confidence. 

We are sure that, if he is elected, the 
interest of the association and our edu- 
cational and professional growth will 
always be uppermost in the mind of our 
candidate. 

By way of information, our candidate 
has served in many capacities the people 
of our association. Among them are 
chairman of the Principals and Super- 
visors Section of the District N. C. T. A.; 
delegate to N. C. T. A.; parliamentarian; 
N. E. A. delegate, and elections com- 
MTCC OLe Nie Came 


Our candidate is also very actively 
engaged in civic affairs, local N. C. T. A.; 
deacon; Federal Credit Union; Citizens 
Civic League; etc. These and other or- 
ganizations are making use of his serv- 
1ces. 





Mr. 


McNeill 


Scholastically, he holds degrees from 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; The University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and a special 
studies certificate from the University 
of Chicago. 

Currently, he is principal of J. H. 
Hayswood High School, Lumberton: 
Treasurer, 4th District P. T. A.; mem- 
ber, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity Inc.; 
PXeetNS TaXece ING IO, ME, Nek ING We NGS hal 
Chairman Southeastern district School 
Master’s Club. 

Your vote for our candidate will be 
greatly appreciated. 
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Education: Pe n- 
der County Training 
School — Element- 
ary and High School 
Johnson C. Smith 
University — A. B. 
Degree, A. & T. Col- 
lege—M. S. Degree. 
Further, Study: 
North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham, 
Tuskegee Institute, 
University of North 
Carolina. 





Mr. Ringer 


Affilations: Educational—Nash County 
Teachers Association, North Carolina 
Teachers Association, National Education 
Association, and National Association of 
Secondary School Prncipals. Religious— 
Mt. Pisgah Presbyterian Church, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. Fraternal—Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity. 


Professional Service: Teacher—Williard 
School 7 years; Principal—Willard School 
11 years; Principal — Belhaven High 
Schol 3 years; Principal— Nash Central 
High School 4 years. 


YOUR BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
UP-TO-DATE 


Following action of the 79th An- 
nual Convention of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association the po- 
tential membership of the NCTA 
Board of Directors now stands at 
the number of 24; 4 general officers, 
9 members at large, 8 district presi- 
dents, the past president, the NEA 
Director, and the president of the 
N. C. Association of Classroom 
Teachers. 





TEACHERS! BORROW. 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!=Private! 


Any amount from $50 to $300—if you need money 
quick—cut out and mail this ad for complete free 
details. Completely confidential. No co-signers, no 
endorsers, Friends, merchants, school board will not 
know you apply for a loan, You can make this loan in 
the privacy of your home BY MAIL on your signature 
only. Repay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ments on principal during suinmer vacation. Cut out 
and mail this ad today for full details in plain envelope. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, Dept. 
BRUNDIDGE, ALABAMA 





Name 


Address 
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The 


ABC Texts In Social 
Studies Unique 


Our Homes and Our School, by Dorothy 
M. Fraser and Harry HE. Hoy. American 
Book Company, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
120 pp. $2.48. 

Our Community, (authors and publish- 
ers same as above). 240pp. $3.32. 

Our Hemisphere, (same authors and 
publishers). 496 pp. $4.64. 


Our Homes and Our School, written 
for first grades is unique in that life re- 
lated illustrations in cartoon form and 
harmonizing colors are used effectively. 
The authors ingeniously provide interest 
catching approach through the use of 
much picture — few word beginning 
chapters. The picture size is reduced 
and the word content increased as the 
later chapters are developed. We believe 
teachers will welcome such a text be- 
cause of its logical appeal to the spon- 
taneous interest of children of the age 
group for which it is written. 


Our Community designated for grade 
3 is unique in two important respects. 
First, it uses varied and interesting 
color illustrations which catch interest 
and lead into reading content. Second, 
the presentation of the eight chapter sub- 
jects correlate the geography and history 
of sub-topics along with a current events 
emphasis on community relationships. 
This text can be used in conjunction 
with classroom maps to teach much 
history and geography along with ap- 
preciation of community values. 


Our Hemisphere, written for the fifth 
grade level, may not be the newest in 
textbooks to integrate geography and 
history in one effective volume, but it 
is safe to say that it is one of the best 
books so conceived and produced. AI- 
though treated in separated contexts, 
the ethnic origins and characteristics of 
the peoples of both continents of the 
western hemisphere are clearly por- 
trayed. The significance of ‘‘American’’ 
as opposed to the concept of the United 
States as America comes through with- 
out doing violence to the notion that 
American is characteristic of the United 


States of America. 


Our hemisphere is presented in this 
text so that the student completing the 
study of its content sees his country 
as an integral part of a continent and of 
a hemisphere. Enough reference is made 
in the text to backgrounds and com- 
munications to leave the student with 
a sense of world citizenship and a logical 
curiosity about the larger world outside 
our hemisphere. 
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AVOID THE RUSH! 
ORDER NOW! 





1961 Negro History Week Celebration 


THEME: “FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY FOR THE NEGRO AFTER ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS, 1861-1961” 


DATES: February 12-19, 1961 





ENV Sosceeeee ene eer Us. The materials for Negro History Week shall be ready for distribution September 30, 
1960. The new NEGRO HISTORY WEEK KIT will contain the following things: 
Negro History Week Posters Negro in the Civil War: Twenty-five dates of 
interest 
Biographical sketches Chronological list of planned observances for 
1961-1965 
Bibliographical suggestions Centennial Activities and events already 
planned 
Negro History Week Pamphlet Graduate writings on the Civil War: A 
bibliography 
30 Pictures, 844” x 10%” Declamations 
Various pamphlets and suggested Dates of 1861 for the Civil War Centennial 
materials “The Changing African Historical Tradition” 
THE PRICE OF THE KIT IS $3.79. This price includes postage. PLEASH ENCLOSE MONEY 
ORDER OR CHECK WITH YOUR ORDER 
Fe Fpl Vie | eee ce oe oe Lo FOUR STEPS IN NEGRO HISTORY 
1. The first book of Negro history—CHILD’S STORY OF THE NEGRO by Jane Dabney 
Shackleford (for teachers and students in all elementary schools) -___---_-_-----------.-.---.- $3.00 
2. The second book of Negro history—NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY by Carter G. 
Woodson and Charles H. Wesley (textbook for youth of the sixth and seventh 
STEN Sue IUC eee tame ll © wep ULI Teme tat ngs Ln) © OL) ees eee eee ene me ee eer eens 3.50 
3. The third book of Negro history—STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD by Carter G. 
Woodson and Charles H. Wesley (introduces the study of the Negro in high 
SCL) een ea ee ee sete a en ee INR Se 2 Sr ee ee ree cee aw eee 4.25 
4. The fourth book of Negro history—-NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY by Carter G. Wood- 
SOnmaAMde ChanlesmeamwWieslevacadapteds ton Colles en wiOTi ko) )eaee see mene esas oe sane ee 6.50 
PRE-PUBLICATION COST $4.50. This offer is good until January 30, 1961, the 
estimated date of availability. 
PTSTR ESV Tipu el peer oe ete SPECIAL BOOK SALE 
ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL 
Hambly—TALKING ANIMALS Henderson—NEGRO IN SPORTS 
McBrown and Jones—PICTURE POETRY Van Deusen—BLACK MAN IN WHITE 
BOOK AMERICA 
Ue ee oo alee Kerlin, NEGRO POETS AND THEIR 
YOUR Whiting—NEGRO ART, MUSIC AND me ouic 
LAST CHANCE EE MES Richardson—PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
FOR THIS Woodson—AFRICAN MYTHS FROM THE LIFE OF NEGRO 
SPECIAL OFFER. Trent-Johns—PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEPConrad—HARRIET TUBMAN 
DON’T MISS SOUTH Schoenfield—NEGRO IN THE ARMED 
IT! Newsome—GLADIOLA GARDEN FORCES 
Shackleford—MY HAPPY DAYS Miller and Richardson—NEGRO HISTORY 
Fleming and Pryde—DISTINGUISHED IN THIRTEEN 
NEGROES ABROAD PLAYS 
Regular price: $27.60 Regular price: $21.45 
Sale price: $9.00 plus $1.00 handling charge Sale price: $6.00 plus $1.00 handling charge 
STEIN Visco ee 5 = SPECIAL SALE FOR PICTURES OF DISTINGUISHED NEGROES 


One hundred pictures, 5144 x 7% inches, ONLY $5.00. Kindly place your order at once that 
there may not be any delay. 



































NAME s z ES 
ADDRESS - a ee eee aes 
CRs = = SAOINDD, SANA DD ee i oS 

I enclose checkfj or money order [] in the amount of $_________ for item(s) checked. 

TART CSMeTN Cuyviamen oo) yi me NUE) Costs ©) aE Ply 0% © EY VV EEC ee SEED 
- Elementary books sold only altogether at this special price ---.-...---...---.-....---....---- 7.00 
- High school books sold only altogether at this special price ------..-.......... 10.00 

Four steps in Negro History (step IV to be mailed to you during February 1961)-... 15.25 
- One hundred pictures of distinguished Negroes -.--.. Pee ee Banta oe ORCS eee er 5 O10 











Grand total for the five items until January 31, 1961 $41.04 
Grand total for the five items after the above date 
will be $43.04. 

Send Orders To — 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. | 
1538 NINTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DEMONSTRATE YOUR PRIDE 


IN YOUR PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Projects Its Frontier Program for the 60's 


ACTION: 


1. The 80th Anniversary Program is a major section of the Frontier. 
You should feel it a must to share in this master effort. 


WAYS OF SHARING: 


a. 


b. 


Pay $1.00 and become a patron. 

Express congratulations on a full page, half page or a fourth of a 
page without pictures or cuts costing $25.00, $15.00, and $6.50 re- 
spectively. With pictures or cuts $32.00, $21.50 or $10.00 respec- 
tively. 


Note: Patrons should be listed alphabetically by schools. Cost of 
congratulatory space with or without pictures and cuts should 
be sent to Mr. H. E. Brown, Committee Treasurer, Ligon 
High School, Raleigh, N. C. The deadline is February 7th. We 
will arrange to accommodate you as late as February 13th. The 
net from this venture will be used to supplement cost of NC- 
TA Committee operations not provided for in the Budget. 


2. The Headquarters Building Committee will arrange a resolution on 
the proposed Headquarters Building Project. 


3. You will have a chance to study locally an “A” and “B” budget pro- 
posed by the Board, providing for: 


C0 Oo & 
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ve 


. Increase in staff salaries. 

. Increase in operation cost. 

. The establishment of a Headquarters Building Fund. 

. Increase in furniture and up-keep of Headquarters. 

. Financing special committee projects as we seek foundation aid 


with certain aspects of our program. 


. Continued support of the Hammocks Beach Project featuring the 


June 10, 1961 Pilgrimage date. 


. Increase in district operation funds to provide work-shop facilities 


ete. 


h. Increase in staff personnel. 


4 
F 
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President, North Carolina Teachers Association 
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Official Publication of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 10,400 MARCR,. 1961 





ORDER DIRECT 


Save Time! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


Save Money! 





Save Office Detail! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


The-Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, Inc. 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 


us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 
and workbooks for use in North Carolna. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Turner H. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Ine. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. - 


1961 


Pee eae laren 
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INCORPORATED 


Telephone TEmple 2-3321 
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GREETINGS TO THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
From 


Elizabeth City State Teachers College 


SEVENTY YEARS OF TRA 


2 
7 : y 
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KAS, 


For Seventy years a constantly swelling stream of teachers has passed through these portals to 
join with you in preparing today’s youth for tomorrow’s leadership. 


The many students and teachers who enroll at Elizabeth City State Teachers College, pursue Cour- 
ses leading to: 


BACHELOR’S DEGREES IN— VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 


—BUSINESS EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES IN— 
—ENGLISH —AUTO MECHANICS 

—FINE ARTS —BRICK MASONRY 
—INDUSTRIAL ARTS —COSMETOLOGY 

—PHYSICAL EDUCATION —ELECTRONICS 

—SCIENCE —SOCIAL SCIENCE —SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


— BEGINNING JUNE 12TH — 
A FULL SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM IN WHICH 


In-Service Teachers Raise and Renew Certificates and Earn Degrees — Undergradate Students 
Accelerate Their Programs 
IN 


THE DRAMATICS WORKSHOP 


THE READING WORKSHOP THE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS WORKSHOP 
THE SCIENCE WORKSHOP THE MATHEMATICS WORKSHOP 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
and 
A FULL COMPLIMENT OF REGULAR COURSES 
For Information Write: 
THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Elizabeth City State Teachers College 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
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ADVERTISING RATES on application to Executive 
Secretary 





Membership Dues in North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $8.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
four consecutive issues of the NorrTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 





Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at 
the post office at Raleigh, N. C., under the Act of March 
See OHos 





Address all manuscripts for publication and all cor- 
respondence regarding membership, advertising, et 
(KEI, WO) ING (Cio IMs Hon WAG) 1D, Iblbneee, Sie, IReeledn, 
Nemes 
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Saint Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, N. C. 

A FOUR-YEAR CLASS “A” LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
With Majors in: 


Art Mathematics 

Physical Education English 

Business Education Social Sciences 

Music Languages 

General Science Elementary Education 
Biology Secondary Education 
Chemistry Pre-Professional 


Beginning July 3, 1961 


Six Weeks Summer Session 
Mathematics and Science Institute for 
Secondary Teachers 
For Further Information Write 
The Registrar 
James A. Boyer—President 





THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro 


ANNOUNCES#) 


I. The 1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 
6-Week Session June 12-July 21 
and 
3-Week Session July 24-August 11 
Graduate courses leading to the M. §. degree for 
graduate students and in-service teachers 
Undergraduate courses leading to the B. S. degree 
Courses for the renewal of teacher certificates 
Workshops in: Health Education, Arithmetic for 
Elementary Teachers, Arts and Crafts For Teachers, 
Adult Education, Personal and Family Living and 
Language Arts. 
A Six Week 
il. SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE THACHERS 
June 12-July 21, 1961 
Sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
A Nine Week 
HI. SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
June 12-August 11, 1961 
Sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
IV. The 1961-62 COLLEGE YEAR 
September 11, 1961 
Four year degree programs which prepare gradu- 
ates for careers in: Teaching, science, engineering, 
agricultural industries, nursing, business, fine arts 
and home economics and pre-professional training for 
dentistry, law, medicine, social work and theology. 
Two-year programs in a variety of programs 
SAMUEL D. PROCTOR, President 
Address Inquiries to: 
The Registrar, A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 





MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 
DURHAM and RALEIGH, N. C. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and Due 


LIABILITIES 
Common Stock ___. ene ae ee. $...350,000.00 


from Banks : 
U. S. Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds _ 
Other Securities 
Bond Income Accrued 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Assets 


$1,565,918.48 


2,047,097.66 Surplus 


246,499.70 
374,231.25 
13,987.40 
4,277,776.79 
220,182.75 
18,458.52 


36,243.96 DEPOSITS 


$8,800,396.51 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Other Reserves _ 


225,000.00 
23,221.80 
39,711.02 
22,500.00 
99,922.61 

8,040,041.08 


$8,800,396.51 


CONVENIENCE—SAFETY—ECONOMY 


Convenience-Safety-and Economy! 
Three excellent reasons for open- 
ing a checking account at ME- 
CHANICS & FARMERS BANK, 
offices in Raleigh and Durham. 
Walk up window service is yours 
at MECHANICS & FARMERS 
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Hundreds of your fellow citizens 
are now using MECHANICS & 
FARMERS Bank-by-Mail service 
... they just put their deposits in 
the convenient self-addressed en- 
velopes furnished by MECHANICS 
& FARMERS BANK, and let the 


3 
Your savings earn money at ME- 
CHANICS & FARMERS BANK, 
and are insured safe. Give your 
child a better chance to get ahead 
in the world—save for his future 
education with a MECHANICS & 
FARMERS savings account! 3% 


guaranteed interest, compounded 
quarterly. 


BANK from 1 till 4 Tuesday thru mail man save them a trip. 


Thursday in Raleigh. 


YOU COULD SAVE UP TO $100. Interest on NEW car loans is still 5% at MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 
and only 6% on late model USED cars. Yes, ‘‘Be a smart trader’’, you'll get fast action AND thriftiest loan service 
at MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK in Raleigh and Durham. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Founded 1865 


Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Center of Culture—Source of Christian Higher Education. 
The well-rounded academic program offers courses leading 
to the A. B. and B. S. degrees in the following fields of 


The N. F. Roberts Science Building concentration C 


CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY & MATHEMATICS 


BUSINESS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS SOCIOLOGY 
ENGLISH RELIGION 


A separate Theological Seminary located at Shaw University offers a three-year course of studies 
leading to the degree, Bachelor of Divinity. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks June 8, to July 15 
Dr. N. H. Harris, Director 
FALL TERM BEGINS September 14, 1961 


For Information and Bulletin—Write the Registrar, Dr. William R. Strassner, President 





Classroom Recordings 





tor Music for Living EDITH JORDAN 


GRADES 1-6 
Incorporated 


Teachers who use the classroom recordings 
that accompany the MUSIC FOR LIVING ( . d : ° 
series soon become known for the excellence osmetics an Toiletries 
of their program because these teachers are 
making the most of the best! Classroom sing- 
ing, listening, rhythm, appreciation, and 


musical enjoyment are sure to be enriched. In The Quality Tradition Positions 
15 Records now available for each grade Open For Energetic Distributors 
If your music program does not include the 


use of these high quality recordings, we 
suggest that you plan to do so without delay 


to assure maximum teaching effectiveness. d= WW Seabrook Dae Les 
c/o Edith Jordan, Ine. IP. 0); IBXop; WIE 
Drawer 750 Maxton, N. C. 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Fayetteville, N. ©. 


3272 Peachtree Road, N. H., Atlanta 5 


Representatives: Joe H. Little, J. D. Wright 




















NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 


Lite Insurance Company 


Attention! 
All 1961 NCTA 









Nearly 800,000 satisfied policyowners 


in nine states and the District of Convention Attendants 


Columbia. 


This year during our Annual Con- 
“No Home Complete Without 


North Carolina Mutual Policies” 


vention, there will be a 50¢ fee for 
parking in the area adjacent to the 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium. 


Home Office: Durham, North Carolina 








PROJECT REPORT 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund has re- 
leased a 250-page report reviewing 
the success and progress of its five- 
year project for the Improvement 
of Instruction in Secondary 
Schools. The project was conducted 
in four southern states, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Miss- 
issippi, under the able direction of 
Dr. Aaron Brown, prominent edu- 
cator and former president of Al- 
bany State College in Albany, 
Georgia. 


The five-year program was fi- 
nanced by the General Education 
Board at a cost of $450,000. It be- 
gan in 1955 as a three-year pro- 
ject, but was granted a two-year 
extension by the Board which ex- 
tended it through 1960. 


Dr. Brown explained that a 
similar project is in existence and 
will be operated for three years 
under another appropriation of 
$125,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board. “We are encouraging 
other southern states to take ad- 
vantage of this consulting service 
and already have received invita- 
tions from Florida, South Carolina 
and Texas,” the project director 
revealed. 


The project was born in the mind 
of Dr. F. D. Patterson, president 
of Phelps-Stokes Fund and a for- 
mer president of famous Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


In 1954, he called a conference 
of national educators and explained 
the idea. All present gave their 
wholehearted approval, pointing 
out that the proposed project could 
do much in helping to improve the 
academic level of both teacher and 
pupil in some of the Negro second- 
ary schools in the South. 


Dr. Brown agreed to serve as 
director of the project. He secured 
the services of prominent educators 
and used them as consultants for 
four workshops conducted during 
summer months on various college 
campuses. The workshops were at- 
tended by high school teachers 
working in Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina and Mississippi. 
The teachers attending the work- 
shops received valuable informa- 
tion in their respective fields and, 
in turn, were able to perform a 
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DR. AARON BROWN (right) director of the project for improvement of in- 


structions in secondary schools, Phelps-Stokes Fund, discusses the report with 
Dr. William Van Til (center) and Dr. Daniel Schreiber. Dr. Van Til is chairman 
of the department of secondary education at New York University and president- 
elect of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development and Dr. 
Schreiber is coordinator of the Higher Horizon Program for the New York City 


schools. 


better job of teaching in their own 
classrooms. 

The project began with a work- 
shop in mathematics and science 
at Howard University. Later, other 
workshops in social studies at Fisk 
University and languages at At- 
lanta University were added. Other 
workshops in evaluation were also 
conducted in five states. 

Chief among the consultants 
were Dr. William Van Til, chair- 
man, department of education, 
New York University ; Dr. Herman 
Branson, head of the department of 
physics at Howard University and 
director of the Phelps-Stokes work- 
shops conducted there; Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Brown, specialist in math- 
ematics, U. S. Office of Education ; 
Dr. Frank A. DeCosta, professor of 
education and director of practice 
teaching at Morgan State College; 
Dr. Chandos Reid, assistant to the 
superintendent, Waterford Town- 
ship Schools, Pontiac, Michigan, 
and Dr. Mary Beauchamp Lane, 
formerly at New York University 
and now a resident of San Mateo, 
California. 

The project also provided the 
schools with various forms of art, 
brochures and pictures of Negroes 
who hold top positions in various 


SIXTY-ONE 


fields. 

Dr. Brown explained that the 
project involved 16 public high 
schools, 16 colleges and three re- 
source universities. Twenty-five 
nationally recognized consultants 
rendered valuable service to the 
project over the five-year period. 

Total number of persons partici- 
pating in the project included 
10,000 high school pupils, 500 high 
school teachers, 125 college teach- 
ers, 50 university teachers, and 50 
administrators. 

Dr. Brown gave high praise to 
college personnel in the four-state 
area who assisted the project in 
conducting workshops. 

It has been estimated that the 
General Education Board spent on 
an average of $50 per student dur- 
ing the entire operation of the 
project. 

Evidence of the success of the 
project is seen in the statements of 
two outstanding educators: 

Said Dr. Daniel Schreiber, co- 
ordinator of Higher Horizons Pro- 
gram in New York City: “The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund program to 
improve the learning of students 
by improving the teacher has just 
finished its fifth year with notable 

(Continued on page 19) 


Report Of The Committee On Bylaws And Constitution 


The Committee on By-Laws and Con- 
stitution of the N. C. T. A. met at the 
Headquarters Building in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Saturday, January 14, 1961 at 
11:00 A. M. with Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr. as 
Chairman. 

The following members of the Commit- 
tee were present, Mrs. Mary W. Gant, 
Mr. George A. Paige, Mr. Carl K. Har- 
graves, Mr. Allen L. Mewborn, and Ers- 
kine E. Morgan, Acting Secretary. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., after which Wwe 
proceeded with the Proposed By-Laws and 
Constitutional changes of the N. C. T. A. 
Article 1-a to Section 1, Article III to be 
added. 

Moved that Section l-a be added to Sec- 
tion 1, Article III of the Constitution 
providing appointment of interim com- 
mittees by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. This 
we seconded and carried. 

Change Article TIT, Section 2 to read: 
Moved that Article III, Section 2 be 
changed to read: The duties of the of- 
ficers shall be the usual duties of the 
respective officers and such other duties 
as the Association, the Constitution, and 
Board of Directors of the Association 
may prescribe. 


Change last sentence in Article IV, Sec- 

tion 2. 

Moved that the last sentence, in Article 

IV, Section 2 be changed to read: The 

Board of Directors shall have no power 

to nullify nor alter any decisions of the 

Association in Convention assembled ex- 

cept where it is decided by majority vote 

of the membership of the Board after 
adjournment of the Convention that the 
action of the Convention is in conflict 
with Constitutional provisions. In such 

a case the Board shall have the power 

to postpone implementation of such an 

action by the Convention. This was se- 
conded and carried. 

Article III, Section 5 to be added to 

clarify the duties of the President of the 

INGO A. 

Moved that we accept the proposals of- 

fered for Article III, Section 5 to be add- 

ed dealing with the duties of the Presi- 
dent of the N. C. T. A. Duties of the 

President: 

1. He shall be Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

2. He shall be ex-officio member of all 

Association committees. 

. He shall have power to create special 
committees, not authorized by the 
convention, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 

4. He shall have power to appoint per- 
sons to fill vacancies on standing 
committees, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 

5. He shall have power to receive com- 
plaints from N. C. T. A. members 
and arbitrate in the name of the 
Board, when the time element pre- 
sents an emergency, with such ac- 
tion subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the Board. 
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6. He shall be the Constitutional re- 
presentative of the Association and 
the Board, and he shall represent 
personally, or designate representa- 
tion not otherwise designated by the 
Board, Convention or Constitution. 

7. He shall represent the Board and 
the Convention during the interim 
of both on matters that require im- 
mediate adjustment, but shall be re- 
quired to report such action to the 
Board of Directors. 

Add—New Section 7 to Article IV 
Moved that the Classroom Teachers <As- 
sociation Executive Secretary, the Field 
Representative or other major staff mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors as such services are declared a 
necessary part of the Association pro- 
gram. Their duties shall be those de- 
signated by the Board of Directors. They 
shall be responsible to the Board for the 
performance of said duties except the 
Classrom Teachers Association Execu- 
tive Secretary who shall be responsible 
to the Board and Classroom Teachers 
Executive Council. 

Add—New Section 8 to Article IV 
Moved that Section 8 Article IV be added 
to read: The selection and supervision of 
secretarial assistants shall be the respon- 
sibility of the respective staff officers 
who shall be held responsible by the 
Board for satisfactory performance of 
said duties subjected to the approval of 
the Executive Secretary. This was se- 
conded and carried. 

Moved that Article XII be changed to 
read: 

AS many district associations shall be 
set up as recommended by the Board. 
RECOMMENDED CHANGES 
Article IV, Section 2—Proposed Amend- 
ment Change—One meeting to three 

meetings. 
Article X, Section 2—Changed 
Article XI 

It was moved that the meeting ad- 

journ. This was seconded and passed. 

W. H. Jones, Jr., Chairman 

Erskine E. Morgan, Acting Secretary 
PROPOSAL FOR AMENDING ART. IX 

OF THE NCTA CONSTITUTION 
It is proposed that See. 1 (a) of Art. 

IX be deleted from the Constitution and 
that Sec. 1 (b) of the Article be the 
second paragraph of the Section. 

PROPOSAL FOR AMENDING THE 
NCTA CONSTITUTION ART. X 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

It is proposed that Art. X be titled 
“Nominations” and that it be amended to 
read as follows: 

Nominations for President, Vice 
President, Recording Secretary, and Trea- 
surer shall be made every two years. Any 
financial member of the Association may 
make nominations or announce candida- 
cies. Nominations must be made in writ- 
ing to the Executive Secretary on or be- 
fore December 15th. Hach nomination 
must be accompanied by a written state- 
ment by the nominee giving his or her 
consent to become a candidate. 


The 


Nominations for district presidents, 
who serve aS members of the Board of 
Directors during their terms as district 
presidents, shall be made as provided for 
in the constitutions of the districts. No- 
minations for district representatives at 
large on the Board of Directors shall be 
made by the districts in the rotation 
year assigned to each district by the 
Board of Directors to provide for 3 year 
staggered terms for nine members at 
large of the Board. Every third year a 
nomination for one or more members 
at large of the Board may be made in the 
same manner as nominations for Presi- 
dent of the Association, the number so 
nominated to be determined by the num- 
ber of districts within the Association. 
The Board of Directors shall nominate 
candidates at large for its membership 
if no other third year at large nomina- 
tions are filed with the Executive Secre- 
tary within the time limit set in this arti- 
cle. 

Drafted for the Committee on 
By-Laws and Constitution by 
the Executive Secretary 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY INDIVI- 
DUALS OR INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Proposed Amendments 

Article IV—Board of Directors 
Section 7. The Board of Directors shall 
cause to be published in the Teachers 

Record, (The official publication of 

the Association) in the same issue 

which carries the minutes and proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention, a re- 
cord of all motions made and actions 
taken (whether affirmative or nega- 
tive) in each meeting that was held 
by the Board during the Convention 
year. The said record need not neces- 
sarily carry detail accounts of discus- 
i sions, debates, or the exchange of re- 
marks incident to the actions taken 
but said record shall indicant clearly 
and definitely the actions taken (in- 
cluding so-called common consent ac- 
tions) in all official meetings held by 
the Board during the Convention year. 
Section 8. The Board of Directors shall 
at no time delegate or surrender to any 
individual, group of individuals, or 
committees any of the duties or res- 
ponsibilities that are expressly ascrib- 
ed by this Constitution to be discharg- 
ed by the Board of Directors itself. 
(Note:—It is proposed that Article 
IV be amended by adding sections 7 
and 8 as given above) 
Article XIi—District Associations 
Section 1. As many district associations 
may be set up aS approved by the Board 
of Directors provided: 

a. That the members of each unit shall 
be left free to choose, by majority 
vote of its own members, the parti- 
cular district with which it desires 
to affiliate. 

b. That a new district shall not be 
created unless it has the affiliation 
of a minimum of 5 local units from 
at least 5 different counties and em- 
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braces a total membership of more 
than 600 persons. 


ce. That an existing district shall not 
continue to exist unless it has a 
minimum affiliation of at least 5 
local units from at least 5 different 
counties and a total of over 600 per- 
sons. 


d. That a local unit, in taking a vote 
on the choice of its district affili- 
ation, shall do so by secret written 
ballot. 

Section 2. 

a. Once a local unit has officially af- 
filiated itself with a given district 
it shall remain an affiliate of that 
district until by majority vote of its 
own members it chooses to change 
its affiliation to some other district. 
Voting to change district affiliations 
shall be done in compliance with 
provision herein above stated in 
paragraph (d) Section 1 of this arti- 
cle. 

b. Neither the Board of Directors nor 
the Delegate Assembly of the As- 
sociation shall have the right to re- 
quire an existing local unit to 
change its affiliation from one dis- 
trict to another. 

ce. An existing local unit having an 
existing affiliation with an existing 
district shall not transfer its affilia- 
tion to another District without the 
vote of acceptance on the part of the 
district to which it proposes to 
transfer. 

d. Neither the Board of Directors nor 
the Delegate Assembly shall have 
the power to divide an existing dis- 
trict without a majority vote of ap- 
proval of the members of said dis- 
trict. 

Section 3. In each instance where a 
local unit votes to change or transfer 
its affiliation from one district to ano- 
ther district the secretary of the unit 
shall, within 15 days after the change 
has been affected give written notice 
of the change to the following persons: 
a. The Chairman of the Board of Direc- 

tors of the N. C. T. A. 

b. The Secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the N. C. T. A. 

c. The Executive Secretary of the N. 
Coe As 

d. The President of District with which 
the unit was formerly affiliated 

e. The Secretary of the District with 
which the unit was formerly affiliat- 
ed 

f. The President of the new district 
with which the unit voted to affiliate 

g. The Secretary of the new district 
with which the unit voted to affiliate 

Section 4. In each instance where a 
local unit votes to change or transfer 
its affiliation from one district to 
another district, all rights, privileges 
and responsibilities of the individual 
members of the unit terminate in the 
old district immediately upon being ac- 
cepted by the new district and become 
operative in the new district immedi- 
ately-except that members of a local 
unit who transfer to a new unit shall 
not be eligible to vote and/or to hold 
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office in the new district until at least 
six months following the next annual 
meeting of the new district to which 
the unit has transferred. In all other 
respects the individual member’s rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities in his 
local unit, his district association and 
the State Association remain unaffect- 
ed by virtue of a transfer of unit affi- 
liation. 

Section 5. District associations may 
formulate their own constitutions and 
by-laws so long as they do not conflict 
with the constitution of the State As- 
sociation. Each district must file a 
copy of it constitution and by-laws with 
the Board of Directors for approval be- 
fore the district shall be authorized to 
function as a sub-division of the State 
Association. 

(Note:—It is proposed that Article 
XII as it is now written be deleted 
entirely and that the above pro- 
posals be substituted for the dele- 
tion) 

Submitted By: 

The Piedmont District Negotiations 
Committee 

J. A. Tarpley, Chairman 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Be it resolved that Article IV, Section 
I of the constitution of North Carolina 
Teachers Association be amended to 
read: “There shall be a Board of Direc- 
tors composed of the following: The pre- 
sident of the Associatio,n the vice-presi- 
dent, the recording secretary, the trea- 
surer, the president of each district as- 
sociation, any N. HE. A. Director for North 
Carolina who holds membership in the 
Association, the president of the North 
Carolina Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers’, and one representative from each 
district association elected for three-year 
terms by the district association alter- 

nately in two groups. 

“The term of membership on the Board 
of Directors for the president and vice- 
president shall be as described in Article 
III, Section 4 except that each president 
shall remain a member of the Board of 
Directors for two consecutive years im- 
mediately following the expiration of his 
term as president of the Association. 
The recording secretary and treasurer 
shall be elected to serve for two-year 
terms. 

A person may be re-elected to member- 
ship on the Board of Directors to succeed 
himself for as many terms as the As- 
sociation may see fit to re-elect him”. 

Submitted by G. L. Harper 
In accordance with Article XIV of the 
Constitution of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association the following 
amendments are proposed: 

Article [V—Board of Directors 
Section 1. There shall be a Board of 
Directors composed of the following: The 
president of the Association, the vice- 
president, the recording secretary, the 
treasurer, the president of each of the 
district associations, any NEA Directors 
for North Carolina who hold member- 
ship in the Association, the president of 
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the North Carolina Association of Class- 
room Teachers, chairman of the Division 
of Administration and Supervision of 
the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, and nine other persons elected 
by the Association, provided that the An- 
nual Convention may authorize election 
of members of the Board of Directors 
by districts in rotation, if districts exceed 
five in even number and election of 
other members at large, needed for pro- 
per rotation of staggered terms, by the 
Association through the Nominating 
Committee as provided for in Art. X. 
The term of membership on the Board 
of Directors for the President shall be 
as described in Article III, Section 4, 
except that each president shall remain 
a member of the Board of Directors for 
two consecutive years immediately fol- 
lowing the expiration of his terms as 
president of the Association. The re- 
cording secretary and the treasurer shall 
be elected to serve for two-year terms. 
The nine members elected by the As- 
sociation shall serve for three-year terms 
so staggered that three shall be elected 
each year.1 

A person may be re-elected to member- 
ship on the Board of Directors to succeed 
himself for as many terms as the Associa- 
tion may see fit to re-elect him, 
Section 2. The president of the Asgso- 
ciation shall be chairman of the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors shall 
have the powers herein stated for it, 
shall act as a general Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Association, shall have en- 
tire charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion during the recess between annual 
conventions subject to limitations in Sec- 
tion 6 of this article and shall determine 
general plans for each succeeding an- 
nual convention. The Board of Directors 
shall hold at least three meetings dur- 
ing the recess between conventions one 
of which must be within 60 days follow- 
ing the annual convention. The Board of 
Directors shall have authority to trans- 
act such business for the Association as 
it may consider necessary for the good 
of the Association. The expenses of meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors shall be 
paid by the Association. The Board of 
Directors shall have no power to nullify 
nor alter any decisions of the Associa- 
tion in Convention assembled. 


Article X—Nominating Committee 
Section 2. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions shall secure a copy of the candi- 
dates for office as filed with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. From this list they shall 
select by ballot a number of nominees not 
to exceed eight for each office in which 
there is a vacancy. In the event that any 
nominee or nominees become incapacitat- 
ed or disqualified, for any reason what- 
soever, the district executive committees 
shall have the power and full authority 


to substitute another person or persons 
to fill such vacancy, provided that the 
list of nominees submitted by the dis- 
trict conventions be exhausted before 


any other procedure is taken. 
Article XI—Professional Organization 
The Board of Directors shall provide for 
(Continued on page 9) 


Quality Teachers, [he Responsibility Of The College And University 


By Dr. N. H. Harris, Professor of Education, Shaw University 


Introductory Statement: 


There is nothing more significant 
and important during these times 
when the American Society and 
world cultures are undergoing such 
rapid and far-reaching changes 
than a rededication of our higher 
institutions of learning to the pur- 
suit of excellence in all phases or 
facets of their educational pro- 
grams. In this rapidly shrinking 
world when the entire universe is 
in a state of metamorphosis and 
when the future of the world is 
so dependent on the production of a 
quality leadership, our colleges and 
universities, as centers of culture 
and research, must more and more 
gear their programs so that they 
may serve as effective instrumen- 
talities for creating a more abun- 
dant life not only for the citizens 
of our great country, but for the 
peoples of the entire world. 

In a rapidly changing society our 
higher institutions of learning 
must be constantly re-examining 
their objectives in terms of current 
and future needs of mankind and 
the expanding contours of know- 
ledge. During such an age as this, 
one of the questions which should 
be paramount in the minds of lead- 
ers in higher education is the fol- 
lowing: 

What can the college or univer- 
sity do to improve the quality of 
preparation of students who are 
prospective teachers and adminis- 
trators at a time when excellence 
is so demanding in local, national, 
and world affairs? As a partial 
answer to this question, I shall 
very briefly, in the order listed, 
discuss the following topics as 
some of the important items in the 
production of quality teachers: 

1. Our Colleges and Universities 
as centers for the Production of 
Quality Teachers. 

2. Training Teachers an 
Faculty Responsibility. 

3. Importance of Breadth and 
Depth in the Production of Quality 
Teachers. 

4. Screening for Quality. 

5. In-Service or Continuing Ed- 
ucation. 


6, The place of Student Teaching 


All- 


in the Preparation of Quality 
Teachers. 

I. Our Colleges and Universities as 
Centers for the Production of 
Quality Teachers. 


Since education is so essential 
for the perpetuation of a democra- 
tic and enlightened society, it is of 
primary importance that our insti- 
tutions of higher learning recog- 
nize their responsibilities as centers 
for the production of quality teach- 
ers if we are to continue as a free 
nation, and if we are to develop the 
kind of social and critical thinking 
that will keep us lifted above the 
perils of world conflicts and mis- 
understandings. It is often said 
that our schools have kept us free, 
but, we must realize that they will 
not continue to keep us free during 
these crucial] times unless they are 
staffed by teachers and administra- 
tors who are trained under condi- 
tions that promote sound scholar- 
ship, excellent student perform- 
ance, high ideals and values, dignity 
of person, a sense of social service, 
love of mankind, and a burning de- 
sire to strive for excellence. First 
of all, we must recognize that the 
quality of the atmosphere and mor- 
ale of the college or university 
community is an important moti- 
vating factor in the production of 
inquiring minds, imagination, curi- 
osity, creativity, and a drive for 
high achievement. The implication 
is that a scholarly and dedicated 
faculty is basic to the development 
of a learning climate that is con- 
ducive to high student achievement 
and performance. Our students 
should be associated with the best 
qualified and most experienced 
teachers because these four years 
represent a period in their training 
when their exposure to inspiring, 
quality teachers is so fundamental 
to the effective continuation of 
their educational training. It is 
generally admitted that some of 
our high calibre students drop out 
of many of our colleges because of 
the lack of challenge and the fail- 
ure of these institutions to meet 
basic student needs. The great 
shortage of elementary, secondary, 
and college teachers and the tre- 
mendous need for trained man- 
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power in such areas as engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, mathematics, 
science, and technology places 
teaching in the position of top 
priority. 


II. Training Teachers an All-Facul- 
ty Responsibility 

Our institutions of higher learn- 
ing must consider the preparation 
of teachers as a responsibility in- 
volving not only schools and de- 
partments of education, but all of 
the academic disciplines as a to- 
tality working harmoniously and 
continually for the production of 
quality teachers. It is a job so es- 
sential to local, state, national, and 
world welfare that subject-matter 
specialists and persons in profes- 
sional education must approach the 
task unitedly and cooperatively 
with a minimum of controversy 
and discord. 


In addition, professors of educa- 
tion and subject-matter specialists 
must experience close and continu- 
ous contacts with elementary and 
secondary school teachers as a 
means of developing a better un- 
derstanding of their problems, 
methods, and the characteristics, 
interests, and needs of the boys 
and girls who will eventually enter 
their colleges. Such contacts would 
also help to increase the availabili- 
ty of the human resources of insti- 
tutions of higher learning and to 
create closer working relationships 
between these institutions and the 
public schools. These close associa- 
tions and involvements are most 
essential since the trend is for col- 
leges and universities preparing 
teachers to make more extensive 
use of the facilities of public schools 
as centers for observation and stu- 
dent teaching. It is generally ac- 
cepted that experiences with class- 
rooms of youngsters should be an 
essential part of the teacher edu- 
cation program throughout the en- 
tire professional sequence. 

Ill. The Importance of Breadth 
and Depth in the Production of 
Quality Teachers 

The accelerated accumulation of 
knowledge in all areas of learning 
makes it increasingly necessary for 
colleges and universities to expose 
those preparing to teach to a wide 
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program of liberal and general edu- 
cation with emphasis on depth or 
specialization in one or two subject 
matter fields. It is felt that depth 
of knowledge in such areas as the 
sciences, mathematics, the social 
sciences, or the humanities would 
particularly be of assistance to per- 
sons preparing to teach on the ele- 
mentary level. 

IV. Screening for Quality 

One of the most important chal- 
lenges facing education today is 
that of screening and searching for 
the best minds and personalities 
to teach the American youth, and 
the greatest service our institu- 
tions of higher learning could make 
to our society is that of identifying, 
recruiting, and training some of 
our most talented youth for the 
teaching profession. 

Dr. Merle M. Ohlsen of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois offers the follow- 
ing guides for screening teacher 
education candidates: 

a. Attitudes 

The teacher should like chil- 
dren and be interested in help- 
ing them learn to make the 
best possible use of their abili- 
ties and aptitudes. 

b. Interest 

Interest inventories may be 

used to help prospective teach- 

ers reveal their feelings about 

people, activities, and occupa- 

tions. 

Ability to Work with Others 
. Communication Skills 

Too much attention cannot be 

given to these skills. 

e. Mental Health 

f. Physical Fitness 

g. Scholastic Aptitude 

Even though we do not have per- 
fect instruments for screening can- 
didates, we can use what we know 
to protect the best interest of pros- 
pective teachers, the children, and 
the profession. Furthermore, it is 
believed that more careful screen- 
ing will attract more and better 
people to teaching and produce bet- 
ter teachers. 

V. In-Service or Continuing Educa- 
tion 

A sound program of general ed- 
ucation should aid in stimulating a 
love of learning so that the teacher 
will have a desire to seek know- 
ledge and better teaching tech- 
niques throughout his teaching 
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career since our changing society 
requires teachers who are constant- 
ly learning and growing. A philoso- 
phy of continuous teacher growth 
places the responsibility of furnish- 
ing adequate in-service training 
facilities upon our colleges and uni- 
versities, the public schools, and 
state departments of education. 
These facilities may be made avai- 
lable through extension courses, 
summer school programs, work- 
shops, panel discussions, and the 
like. These advantages should be 
provided with the full cooperation 
of subject-matter specialists and 
personnel of public schools and de- 
partments of education as a means 
of emphasizing the most progres- 
sive methods of classroom instruc- 
tion, and of helping teachers to 
grasp a better control of new sub- 
ject matter in the various areas of 
knowledge. 

VI. The Place of Student Teaching 

in the Preparation of Quality 

Teachers 
Student teaching is generally 

looked upon as a rich, culminating 
experience which has been preceded 
by varied, guided, and meaningful 
experiences with children in schools 
and community agencies and a well 
organized and coordinated group 
of professional education and sub- 
ject-matter courses. 

Some significant trends in stu- 
dent teaching are: 

1. To increase the amount of 
student teaching to a full day 
for a period of a quarter or 
semester. 

2. Providing concurrent or post- 
student teaching seminars or 
both. 

Increasing interdepartmental 

responsibility for student 

teaching. 

4. Making special method cour- 
ses more meaningful to pros- 
pective teachers by relating 
them closely to student teach- 
ing. 

5. Decreasing the number of iso- 
lated method courses. 

6. Improving the quality and 
scope of laboratory experi- 
ences preceding student teach- 
ing. 

7. Accepting the supervising 
teacher as the key person in 
the teacher education pro- 
gram. 

8. Exposing student teachers to 
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wider classroom and_ school 
experiences. 

9. Increasingly searching for 
more reliable and valid means 
of evaluating student teach- 
ing. 

10. Giving student teachers wider 
experiences in the use of au- 
dio-visual aids before and dur- 
ing the student teaching per- 
iod. 

11. Using off - campus student 
teaching situations more ex- 
tensively as a means of giving 
prospective teachers a fuller 
picture of the responsibilities 
and activities of a teacher. In 
such situations, students live 
in the community, and have 
opportunities to participate 
more fully in school-communi- 
ty activities and projects. 
Such an atmosphere tends 
to make student teaching an 
experience that reflects a more 
complete picture of things to 
come. 

Finally, may we remember that 
mediocrity begets mediocrity, and 
that as the quality of teacher edu- 
cation rises, the status of the 
teaching profession and our entire 
society rises. Furthermore, may we 
realize that the best way to get 
better students into teaching is to 
make the preparation for teaching 
more thorough, exciting, challeng- 
ing, and rewarding. 


Report of the Committee 
(Continued from page 7) 


organization of the Association into di- 
visions, departments, and sections for 
the promotion of professional activities. 
These divisions, departments, and sec- 
tions may be added to or changed upon 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors. 

Submitted by J. H. Lucas 
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HOW DOES NORTH CAROLINA RANK IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ? 

Every year the Research Division of the Nationa! Hdu- 
cation Association issues a booklet giving statistical data 
concerning public education in the several states. The 
states have been ranked on the basis of each set of statistics. 
However, the Research Division clearly states that ‘‘no 
single set provides a complete and final answer to the 
question of how a state ranks. On the other hand, many 
sets of statistics can be used as general indicators of educa- 
tional quality.’’ 

The material presented below represents a partial digest 
of Rankings of the States, issued by the NEA, January, 
1961, as related to North Carolina. As will be observed, 
not all the data are for 1960, but are for the latest year for 
which such figures could be obtained at the time the booklet 
was printed. This presentation follows the sequence and 
groupings of the original presentation. 

North Carolina Ranks — 

@ 3rd among 50 states in estimated per cent of revenue 
for public elementary and secondary schools received 
from the state, 1960-61. 

N. C.-71.1%; Range: 4.0% to 79.6%; 50 states-40.1%. 

@ 5th among 50 states in public-school revenue from the 
state, 1959-60 as per cent of personal income, 1959. 
N. C.-2.8%; Range: .1% to 3.5%; 50 states-1.4%. 

@ 6th among 34 states in per cent of elementary school 
teachers with at least four years of college preparation, 
1959-60. 

N. C.-93.5%; Range: 17.4% to 99.7%. 

@® 7th among the 50 states in estimated school-age pop- 

ulation (5-17) as per cent of total civilian population, 


1960. 
N. C.-28.0%; Range: 21.5% to 30.8%; 50 states and 
D. C.-2.5-1%. 


@ 8th among the 50 states in estimated public elementary 
—and secondary-school enrollment, 1960-61. 
N. C.-1,120,000; Range: 42,400 to 3,600,000; 50 states 
and D. C.-37,244,284. 
® 138th among the 50 states in number of school-age 
children per 1,000 adults aged 21-64, 1958. 
N. C.-549; Range: 385 to 947; 50 states and D. C.-470. 
@ 16th among the 50 states in estimated average daily 
attendance as per cent of public-school enrollment, 
1960-61. 
N, C.-91.4%; Range: 83.1% to 96.5%; 50 states and 
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D. C.-89.1%. 

29th among the 50 states in per cent increase in esti- 
mated average salary of instructional staff, 1959-60 to 
1960-61. 

N. C.-3.7%; Range: .8% to 26.0%; 50 states and D. C.- 
4.5%. 

38th among the 50 states in per cent of increase in 
estimated current expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance, 1950-51 to 1960-61. 

N. C.-54.8%; Range: 36.2% to 142.9%. 

39th among the 50 states in per cent of population 25 
years and older with at least four years of college, 1950. 
N. C.-5.0%; Range: 3.1% to 8.1%; 48 states and D. C.- 
6.0%. 

39th among the 50 states in estimated average salary 
of instructional staff in public schools, 1960-61. 

N. C.-$4,250; Range: $3,560 to $6,900; 50 states and 
D. C.-$5,389). 

39th among the 50 states in estimated average salary 
of classroom teachers in public schools, 1960-61. 

N. C.-$4,100; Range: $3,415 to $6,700; 50 states and 
DI CiH$ 5,215. 

40th among the 50 states in votes cast in the presidenti- 
al election as a per cent of the number of persons of 
voting age, 1960. 

N. C.-54.3%; Range: 25.6% to 83.9%; 50 states-64.3%. 
41st among 49 states in per-capita expenditures of state 
and local governments for all public education, 1959. 
N. C.-$76.42; Range: $64.77 to $153.93; 49 states and 
D. C.-$99.75. 

41st among 48 states in per cent of population 14 years 
old and older unable to read and write, 1950. 

N. C.-5.5%; Range: 9.8% to .9%; 48 states and D. C.- 
3.2%. 

41st among 49 states in high-school graduates in 1957- 
58 as per cent of eighth-grade enrollment in 1953-54. 
N. C.-53.7%; Range: 47.0% to 94.9%; 49 states and 
D. €.-65.5%. 

41st among the 50 states in pupil-teacher ratio in public 
elementary and secondary schools, fall 1959. 

N. C.-27.7; Range: 33.7 to 18.1; 50 states and D. C.- 
25.8. 

44th among 49 states in estimated number of infant 
deaths (under 1 year) per 1000 live births, 1959. 

N. C.-33.5; Range: 38.0 to 19.6; United States-26.4. 
44th among the 50 states in population 65 years of age 
and older as per cent of total civilian population, 1958. 
N. C.-6.5%; Range: 4.1% to 11.6%; 48 states and D. 
C.-8.8%. 

45th among 49 states in per cent of selective service 
registrants failing the mental test, 1959. 

N. C.-40.9%; Range: 61.9% to 5.6%; 48 states and 
D. C.-24.7%. 

45th among the 50 states in estimated per cent of 
revenue for public elementary and secondary schools 
received from local governments, 1960-61. 

N. C.-24.3%; Range: 15.9% to 91.4%: 50 states and 
D. C.-56.3%. 

45th among the 50 states in estimated current expendi- 
ture for schools per pupil in average daily attendance, 
1960-61. 

N. C.-$240.00; Range: $217.00 to $585.00; 50 states 
and D. C.-$390.00. 

46th among 50 states in personal income (1959) per 
pupil enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1960. 

N. C.-$6,046; Range: $4,397 to $15,984; 50 states and 
DICH S1032i7.05 

48th among the 50 states in per cent of population 25 
years old and older with at least four years of high 
school, 1950. 

N. C.-20.5%; Range: 18.6% to 48.9%; 48 states and 
ID, (CBB, 

50th among the 50 states in per cent increase in esti- 
mated average salary of instructional staff, 1950-51 to 
1960-61. 

N. C.-43.9%; Range: 43.9% to 130.4%. 
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$n Memoriam 


William Lawrence Greene 
1901—1961 


He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has left 
the world better than he found it; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; whose life has been an inspiration; 


whose memory is a benediction. 
Bessie Stanley 





Proposed Budget for the Fiscal Year 





“BY” Budget 

$ 15,596.57 

@ 10.00— 105,000.00 
5 


,000.00 
150.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 


$128,246.57 


Budget “A” Budget “‘B” Budget 










1961-1962 
Anticipated Revenue 
“A” Budget 
Balance, September 1, 1961..... ..-.) 15,596.57 
Membership Dues (10,500) @ 8.00 peereoe 54,000.00 
Grossi Rents. a0 ee erence ee 0000-00) 
Placement Service. os Se hte 150.00 
Advertisements s. -ccesem cress unserer oa 1,500.00 
N. E. A. Supplement... s de pee 000500 
$107,246.57 
Proposed Expenditures 
1960-61 
1. Officers 
ay President's: Hong tse eet 500.00 $ 
bp) Presidents: iOffice were ee 500.00 
ce) Vice-President’s Office ................ 150.00 
d) Treasurer’s Offi@@ ei seecccen eee 400.00 
e) Recording Secretary’s Office ........ 200.00 
f) Association Office Expense ........ 1,500.00 
g) Executive Secretary’s Trav. ...... 1,500.00 
h) Ex. Sec’y Clasrm. Tea. Trav. ...... 750.00 
2. Salaries 
a) Executive Secretary’s aoe 7,000.00 
b) Internal Relations Sec’y 5,000.00 
c) Exc. Sec’y Clsrm. Tea. 4,500.00 
d) Secretary-Bookkeeper -. Ks 3,400.00 
e) Secretary-Stenographer _.............. 3,100.00 
£) Clerko Py pists er ota: 2,500.00 
g) Asst. Exc. Sec’ y-Editor of Record 
g-1) Office Supplies 
3. COMMITTEES 
a) Board of Directors ...........0..... eee 700.00 
b) ic ewislativie ss 2 ecccteteasereete aes 750.00 
c)) Nominating ss tee eee - 200.00 
d) Election and Canv nee oe 200.00 
e)) Resolutions Wit, acco eee eee 150.00 
f) Budget & Finance ......... eats 300.00 
2) N= Bn AS Coordinating... ene 150.00 
h) Special Committees —...........-......... 600.00 


j) N. C. T. A.—N. BE. A. Wk. Shop 


4. ADMINISTRATION 
a) On Ge ACG eeeee nares 3 500.00 








DCR s Tey Ace Taxes 500.00 
©) AEG Uys MI AS Mize: ‘ 425.00 
d) Publication Teachers Record ..... 6,000.00 
e) Newsletter po. oe ee a 3,000.00 
£)) Retirementy Fund (> tc-2- ee : 1,650.00 
g) Field Service Expense ..... = 2,000.00 
hh) District: Meetings --- ee 8,000.00 
i) Convention Expenses ...... eee 1,500.00 
i) SocialbA fiair = eee: ee 300.00 
k) Headquarters Expenses: 
Repairs & Depre. ae 1,000.00 
Janitorial Service poteas 1,500.00 
Insurance ...........-.. 2,000.00 
Rental Collection 350.00 
1) County and City Taxes ................ 900.00 
m) Delegates to N. E. A. Con. _...... 2,500.00 


5. DIVISIONS—DEPARTMENTS—SECTIONS 
A) Classroom Teachers 


Division Adm. & Pros .......22... 5,275.00 
Dept. Elem. Adm. & Pro. ........ ‘ 300.00 
Section Primary Teachers .......... 300.00 
Section G. G. Teachers ............ 300.00 
Dept. Sec. Ed. Pro. & Adm. .... 200.00 
Section English Teachers ............ 400.00 
Section Social Studies ...............2. 250.00 
Section Foreign Language _.... : 100.00 
Section Math & Science ............ 250.00 
Depity Exes) Childnenmevasteer ene 50.00 
Dept. Retired Teachers ............. 50.00 
B) Division of Specialized Baueation 
A dine (&. Prompt een 450.00 
Depts, Home heen eee ees 300.00 
Dept. Voc. Ag. Tea. . 300.00 
(Dept. Ind. Ed. Tea. Adm. & Pro., 
Sec. Trades & D. O., Sec. Ind. Arts) 500.00 
Sec. Edu. Secretaries =e 100.00 
Dept. Musie Teachers 375.00 
(Adm. & Promotion, Sec. Health & 
Rec.,, See. Po. iG Athi) 450.00 
Section Driver Ed. ................. F 200.00 
Dept. Business Ed. ce 400.00 
Dept. Librarians ares 310.00 
Dept. Ext. Education a 150.00 
Dept. Bible Teachers : ; 100.00 
Dept. Guidance ; 325.00 
Dept. Art Teachers at. 385.00 
Dept. Audio-Visual Aids 300.00 
C) Division of Adm. & Supvr. 
Div. Promotion 500.00 
Dept. Supvr. . mn 300.00 
Dept. Prin. Pro. & Adm. sosde 400.00 
Section Elem. Prin. .................. : 400.00 
Section H. Sy Prin. ....... = eae 900.00 
D) Division Higher Ed. 
Dive Adm. é& roy... wh 300.00 
Dept. of College Instructors ; 400.00 


Dept. Students N.E.A.—N.C.T.A. 1,500.00 
6. GIFTS AND MEMBERSHIPS 


a) N. JA. A. Cy P—Natll ...28ce 1,800.00 
b) N. A. A. C. P.—State ......000000.... 500.00 
c) Southern Reg. Coun. ‘ 500.00 
d) American Tea. Assn. 25.00 
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1961-62 


500.00 $ 
1,000.00 
200.00 
400.00 
300.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
750.00 


7,500.00 
5,500.00 
5,000.00 
3,600.00 
3,300.00 
2,700.00 


900.00 
750.00 
200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
500.00 
500.00 
800.90 
800.00 
750.00 


500.00 
675.00 
450.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 
1,500.00 
300.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 

350.00 


900.00 
4,280.00 


5,275.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
400.00 
250.00 
100.00 
250.00 

50.00 
50.00 


450.00 
300.00 
300.00 


300.00 
100.00 
375.00 


350.00 
200.00 
400.00 
310.00 
150.00 
25.00 
325.00 
385.00 
300.00 


500.00 
300.00 
400.00 
400.00 
500.00 


300.00 
400.00 
500.00 


rar 


ft 


,800.00 
500.00 
500.00 

25.00 


1961-62 


500.00 
1,000.00 
250.00 
400.00 
400.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
750.00 


9,000.00 
7,000.00 
6,000.00 
3,800.00 
3,600.00 
2,900.00 
5,000.00 

325.00 


1,300.00 
750.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
700.00 
600.00 

1,000.00 

1,309.00 
750.00 


500.00 
675.00 
450.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
12,000.00 
2,000.00 
300.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 

350.00 


900.00 
4,280.00 


5,850.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
400.00 
250.00 
100.00 
250.00 

50.00 
50.00 


450.00 
300.00 
300.00 


300.00 
100.00 
375.00 


350.00 
200.00 
400.00 
310.00 
150.00 

25.00 
325.00 
385.00 
300.00 


750.00 
350.00 
400.00 
400.00 
500.00 


300.00 
400.00 
1,500.00 


1,800.00 
500.00 
500.00 

25.00 


The 


e)) No Ey “Aj. Aftil. 2242. een 25.00 25.00 25.00 
fie Assn Study, Nay Wiese eee 25.00 25.00 25.00 
g)' Oxford Orphanage) 2202. 500.00 500.00 1,000.00 
7. Legal Counsel .............---::--. - 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
8. Hammocks Development z 3,000.00 4,000.00 
9, Building Fund <....22..- 2,000.00 4,000.00 








10s Savin gol Munda eee : 3,000.00 4,000.00 
11. Org. & Adm. Credit Union ......... 1,000.00 
12. Contingency Reserve ................ = 2,071.57 1,000.00 
13.> Wimverwenieys Hum ee ecreserereere eee 3,000.00 2,571.57 

"POT ALIS: aay canst ce vceune teen taeaneree te $ 89,050.00 $107,246.57 $128,246.57 


Proposed Budget for the Fiscal Year 1961-62 
Explanations: 


1. Anticipate balance on September 1, 1961 to be same 
or exceed balance September 1, 1960. 


2: Anticipate increase in memberships in excess of 300. 


8. Suggest that beginning cash balance at close of fiscal 
year 1961 be used to increase or decrease amounts in 
budgetary items nos. 8, 9, and 11 (If such organization 
is approved). 

4. “B”’ Budget is more in keeping with desired expanded 
and New Frontiers program for N. C. T. A. It includes 
all requests made by Sections, Departments, and Divi- 
sions and provides for salary increases compatable 
with other similar associations. 

5. Organization of a credit union would protect many of 
our teachers from any of the evils of small loan agen- 
cies, as well as give many more opportunities for sound 
systematic saving. 

6. The Budget Director welcomes inquiries concerning 
proposed budget and will gladly meet or correspond 
with units, groups or individuals to explain budget. 

L. M. Hatton, Budget Director 
ING (Oa IN 

Box 629, Carver School 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Telephone: GE 8-6955 


BUGET AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. L. M. Hatton, Chairman Mr. J. M. Schooler 
Mr. A. B. Reynolds Mrs. Ksmeralda Hawkins 
Mr Harold Webb Dr Neha itarris 


Consultants: Mr. Q. K. Wall, Mr. E. E. Waddell 


NEW FILM PORTRAYS THE WORK AND SERV- 
ICES OF CONSUMERS UNION 


“Consumers Want to Know,” a 30-minute 16-mm. 
sound film, shows Consumers Union at work—for 
example, testing and rating products in its labora- 
tories, road-testing automobiles on a race track, use- 
testing boys’ shoes on a playground, preparing its 
monthly magazine Consumer Reports (circulation 
865,000 copies a month), and representing consumers 
at Washington hearings. In these and in all of its 
other activities, CU’s purpose is to provide unbiased 
consumer information about products, economics, 
health and medicine, and public health safety—in 
short, to give consumers the facts they need to 
know. 

Because Consumers Unionsg an independent, non- 
profit, non-commercial, membership organization, it 
is offering its new film to schools, colleges, and 
groups at the lowest possible costs. For a color print, 
the rental rates are: 1 day, $7.50; 2 days, $11.25; 
1 week, $15.00. (The film is shipped postpaid; the 
user is responsible only for the return postage.) For 
a color print, the purchase price (including postage) 
is $125; for a black-and-white print, $60. 

To rent or purchase the film, “Consumers Want 
to Know’”— or to obtain further information about 
it—write to: Consumers Union Film Library, 267 
West 25th Street, New York 1, New York. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


GENERAL CALENDAR 


Theme: ‘‘ A Charge To Keep” 


ile 


10. 


ire 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 





for 


Wednesday, March 22—Meeting of Board of Directors, 
NCTA Headquarters 


Thursday, March 23, 1:00 P.M.—Registration of Dele- 
gates Begins, Spaulding Gymnasium 


Thursday, March 23, 3:00 P.M.—First General Session, 
Ligon High School Auditorium 


Thursday, March 23, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of Unified 
Committees, Classrooms in Leonard Building, Continued 
Saturday, March 25, 9:00 A.M. 


Thursday, March 238, 8:00 P.M.—Second General Ses- 
sion, Ligon High School Auditorium 


Thursday, March 23, 10:00 P.M.—-Reception, Ligon 
High School Gymnasium 


Friday, March 24, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meetings 
Friday, March 24, 11:00 A.M.—Department Meetings 
Friday, March 24, 12:30 P.M.—Lunch Period 


Friday, March 24, 2:00 P.M.—Section and Department 
Meetings (continued where necessary ) 


Friday, March 24, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings 


Friday, March 24, 6:00 P.M.—Banquet Sponsored by 
Division of Classroom Teachers 


Friday, March 24, 8:00 P.M.—Third General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, March 24, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social Oc- 
casion, Ligon Gymnasium 


Saturday, March 25, 10:00 A.M.—Fourth General Ses- 
sion, Memorial Auditorium 


THE PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 23, 1961 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
2:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. W. R. Collins, President, North Carolina 
Teachers Association 
Music 
Prayer 
Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. S. A. Gilliam, Principal, Carver 
School, Pinetops 
Memorial Meditation 
Solo—‘How Great Thou Art’’—Mr. Alfred T. Newkirk 
Introductory Remarks—Mr. W. R. Collins, President NCTA 
Reports: 
Credentials Committee 
Rules Committee 
Board of Directors 
Legislative Committee (Summary) 
Hammocks Beach Corporation 
NEA <Activities—NEA Director 
Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 
Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 
Presentation—Mr. W. I. Morris, Field Representative NCTA 
Platform Guests: 
Consultants 
State Chairmen NEA Unified Committees 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
Second General Session 
Thursday, March 23, 1961 
NCTA EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
8:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. Lafayette Parker, Vice President, North 
Carolina Teachers Association 

Music 

Invocation—Rev. T. H. Brooks, Superintendent, Oxford 


Colored Orphanage 
Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. C. C. Griffin, Principal, Logan 
School, Concord 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS—PUBLIC SESSIONS 


ton, D. C. 


Teachers. 





sea 


MARCH, NINETEEN SIXTY-ONE 


(Right)—Dr. James M. Nafrit, Jr., 
President, Howard University, Washing- 


(Left)—Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Presi- 
dent, N. E. A. Department of Classroom 
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Welcome Statements: 
City of Raleigh—Mayor W. G. Enloe 
Raleigh Schools—Mr. Conrad L. Hooper, Assistant 
Superintendent, Raleigh Schools 
Raleigh Schools 
State Department of Education—Dr. Frank A. Toliver, 
State Supervisor of High Schools 
Response—Mrs. Pauline B. Foster, Principal, Bluford 
School, Greensboro 
Music 
The Occasion—Mr. W. R. Collins, President, North Carolina 
Teachers Association 
Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Presi- 
dent, North Carolina Association of Classroom Teachers 
Address—Mrs. Buena Stolberg, President, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers 
Music 
Announcements—Mr. R. H. Toole, Chairman, Hightieth 
Anniversary Committee 
A LOOK AT OUR EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
The Future Association — Mrs. Lorena M. Marrow, 
Chairman, Department Student NEA—-NCTA 
The Present Association—Mr. A. H. Anderson, Princi- 
pal, Atkins High School, Winston-Salem 
OUR PAST PRESIDENTS — Mrs. Nora Evans Lockhart, 
Principal, Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh 
A Look to the Future — Dr. J. W. Seabrook, President 
Emeritus, Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Recessional 
Reception 





Third General Session 


Friday, March 24, 1961 
CSSD) TIME. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Band Concert 


Program—8:00 P.M. 

Presiding—Mr. W. R. Collins, President, North Carolina 
Teachers Association 

Music—Dubois High School Glee Club 

Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. C. C. Paschall, Principal, Kittrell 
Graded School, Kittrell 

Introduction of Platform Guests—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, 
President, North Carolina Association of Classroom 
Teachers 

Music—Dubois High School Glee Club 

Remarks: “The New Frontier Program’’ 

Music—Dubois High School Glee Club 

Introduction of Guest Speaker—Dr. W. R. Strassner, Presi- 
dent Shaw University 

Address — Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., President, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Music—Dubois High School Glee Club 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, March 25, 1961 
10:00 A.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. W. R. Collins, President, North Carolina 
Teachers Association 
Parliamentarian—Mr. Curtiss Todd, Legal Counsel NCTA 
Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. W. M. Daniels, Jr., Principal, 
P. S. Jones High School, Washington, N. C. ; 
Order of Business 
Reports: 
Necrology Committee 
Credentials Committee 
NCTA Headquarters 
Treasurer 
Board of Directors (Covering work of Special Commit- 
tees) 
Final Report of Resolutions Committee 
Final Report of Budget Committee 
Time and Place Committee 
Elections and Canvassing Committee 
Installation of Officers 
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Benediction 
Division, Department and Section Meetings 
The Officers of Divisions, Departments, and Sections named 
at the beginning of each announced program are, in order, 
Chairman, Secretary, and Program Director. The Chairman 
is the first named in each case. When no third person is 
named, the Chairman serves as Program Director. 
Division of Classroom Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
38:30 P.M. 
Ligon High School Auditorium 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salisbury 
Mrs. Ruth Braswell Jones, Scotland Neck 
Invocation—Oscar Hinnant 
Introduction of Local Presidents 
Introduction of Platform Guests—Mrs. Ruth B. Jones, 
Secretary 
Business Session: 
Minutes of Last Meetin 
Voting \ 
Remarks—Mrs. Buena Stollberg, President, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
Reports of Committees 
Constitution—Mrs. Juanita Barnette, Director, North 
Central District NCACT 
Resolutions—Miss Alma Lennon, Vice President NCACT 
Budget—Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Executive Secretary 
NCACT 
Local Projects—Mrs. Bessie Allen, Director, Western 
District NCACT 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship Fund — Mrs. Juanita M. 
Corbin, Co-Chairman : 
NCACT Project—Mrs. Constance Henry, Chairman for 
NCACT State Project 
Campaign Progress—Mrs. Nelle Coley, Director, Pied- 
mont District NCACT 
Drawing for Door Prizes 


Division of Specialized Education 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M.—3:30 P.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 
11:00 A.M. 
Meeting With Department of Physical Education 
Speaker—Dr. Leroy Walker, Track Coach, North Carolina 
College, Durham 
ONO) elev ie 
Business Session 
Division of Administrators and Supervisors 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
3:30 P.M. 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. Edward M. Holley, Sanford 
Mrs. Nora Evans Lockhart, Raleigh 
Program Topic: ‘‘Planning for Statewide Principals and 
Supervisors Conference” 
Group Presentation: Members of Department and Sections 
Discussion Period 
Election of Members to State Conference Planning Commit- 
tee 


Division of Higher Education 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
SOSHO) TIME, 
University Church 
Dr. Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 
Department of Elementary Education 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, Salisbury 
Mrs. Geneva F. Council, Goldsboro 
Mrs. Melissa N. Leita, Kinston 
Program Topic: Excellence in Elementary Classroom 
Teaching 
Speaker: Dr. Glenn O. Blough, Author & Specialist in the 
field of Education. University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 
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Discussion Period 
Short business session for Grammar Grade teachers. 
Department of Secondary Education 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
2:00 P.M. 
Ligon High School Library 
Mr. Willie E. Davis, Charlotte 
Department of Home Economics Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
10:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, Catawba 
Miss Augusta White, Southern Pines 
Mrs. Ellen Berry, Grifton 

Theme: ‘‘New Frontiers With Home Economics Training”’ 

Devotion: Mrs. Geraldine B. Moore, Newbold Training 
School, Fort Barnwell 

Remarks and Introduction of Workshop Consultant: Miss 
Augusta White, West Southern Pines High School, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 

Workshop: (Pointers on clothing, grooming, and useful 
fashion show techniques Homemaking teachers may 
use in their program) 

Guest Consultant: Mrs. Margurite Belafonte, New York City 

Question and Answer Period 

Recognition of Visitors: Mrs. Ellen Berry, Savannah High 
School, Grifton 

Business and Election of Officers: Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, 
Presiding 
Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 

Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4 
Mr. W. EH. Foster, Warsaw 
Mr. EH. B. Coleman, Troy 
Mr. W. T. Johnson, Greensboro 

Program Topic: “Adult Education Offers a Challenge” 

Speaker: Dr. F. A. Williams, Dean Graduate School, A. and 
T. College, Greensboro 

Discussion Period 

A panel with Specialists in the field and teachers of Agri- 
culture. 

Department of Industrial Education Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 123 
Mr. N. S. Morehead, High Point 
Mr. J. W. Scott, High Point 

Program Topic: Industrial Education—‘‘A New Frontier” 

Speaker: To Be Announced 

Discussion Period 

Department of Music Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
10 OR ACVE: 

Ligon High School Music Room 
Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 
Mrs. Ruth P. Roberts, Nashville 
Mr. J. L. Edwards, Raleigh 

Program Topic: The Improvement of Music performance and 
understanding in all High School areas. 

Workshop: Strings, Band, Choral, Keyboard. 

Discussion Period 

Performance by Ligon’s Music Department Groups. 
Department of Health and Physical Education 

Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Gymnasium 
Miss M. Alma Blake, Charlotte 
Mrs. Georgia J. Exum, Warrenton 

Speaker: Miss Wilma Rudolph, 1960 Women’s Olympic 
Champion, Tennessee State College 

Group Presentation: ‘‘Physical Fitness Demands Activity 

Discussion Period 

“Swap Shop” 

Department of Business Education Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 


”? 


for MARCH, NINETEEN SIXTY-ONE 


Leonard 22 
Mr. J. V. Turner, Durham 
Speaker—Miss Thelma Cumbo, Allen University, Columbia, 
South Carolina 
Department of Extension Education 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 3 
Mr. H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Department of Librarians 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Library 
Miss Miriam G. Ricks, Raleigh 
Miss Gladys Hunter, Raleigh 

Program Topic: The Contribution which Good School Li- 
braries can Make to the Education of American Youth 
—“‘A Charge to Keep”’ 

Group Presentation: This program will be built around a 
workshop type of program with group buzz sessions, 
reporting period and followed by a speaker to keynote 
the workshop program theme. 

Discussion Period: This will take place during group buzz 
sessions mainly and after keynote speaker’s presenta- 
tion. 

Demonstration on displays for the library. 

Department of Supervisors 
Thursday, March 23, 1961 
de (OM Evi 
West Campus Auditorium 
Miss Maude EH. Freeman, Weldon 
Mrs. Edythe S. Brown, Clarkton 
Program Topic: Curriculum Frontier’s, In The 60’s 
Topic of Panel: 1. Values in Curriculum Decision Making 
2. Problems Encountered in School Pro- 
gram to Achieve Balance 
3. Departures from Conventional Program 
4. Role of Supervisor in: Curriculum 
Frontier’s, In 60’s 
Discussion Period 
Business Meeting Luncheon 
Department of Principals 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
9:00 A.M. 
Washington High School Auditorium 
Mr. S. B. T. Hasterling, Hllerbe 
Mr. L. R. Campbell, Statesville 
Speaker: Dr. Ivan H. Booker, Director N. E. A. Division 
of Membership 
Department of Guidance 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 2 
Dr. Arthur F. Jackson, Greensboro 

Program Topic: Implications of the use of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests by the Colleges of North Carolina as 
one criterion for admission, 

Speaker to be Announced 

Discussion Period 

The program will be composed of two parts, the second of 
which will be a panel presentation concerned with the 
game topic. 

Department of College Instruction 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
University Church 
Mr. C. Elwood Boulware, Durham 
Department-Student Education Association NOTA 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Student Recreation Center, Shaw University 
Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Greensboro 

Program Topic: Teachers for our Times 

Speaker: Dr. Nelson H. Harris, State Chairman, TEPS 

Discussion Period 

Election of Officers 

Department of Art Teachers 


Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Art Department 
Miss Mable Bullock, Raleigh 
Mr. Henry L. Davis, Raleigh 
Theme: ‘‘Modern Art Adventures With Three Dimensional 
Materials in the Classroom”’ 
Program Topic: ‘‘Experimenting with Three Dimensional 
Materials in the Classroom.” 
Workshop Leaders: 


Mrs. Althea Holmes, Art Supervisor, Durham County 
Schools 

Mr. Henry L. Davis, Art Supervisor, Raleigh City 
Schools 


Miss Mable Bullock, J. W. Ligon High School 
Discussion Period 
Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
Tal O0 me Asis 
Ligon High School—Room 122 
Department of Audio Visual Aids 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
WOK) TEAL 
Second Floor, Shaw Library Building 
Mr. J. C. Dunean, Yanceyville 
Mrs. Edwina Trent, Fayetteville 
Program Topic: Planning and Implementing a Year Round 
Audio-Visual Program 
Discussion Period 
Consultants and Specialist from national and state level will 
be present 
Department of Retired Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 
Mr. L. H. Hall, Salisbury 
Department of Bible Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 3 
Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 
Vocational Education—Joint Program 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
OOM avis 
West Campus Auditorium 
Mr. W. E. Foster, Warsaw 
Section of Primary Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
esr melo VI 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Mooresville 
Mrs. Lillian Willingham, Jacksonville 
Meeting with Grammar Grade Section 
Section of Grammar Grade Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
tio Open Vie 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mr. Samuel E. Poole, Elizabeth City 
Mrs. Cornelia Cobb, Raleigh 
Mrs. Ruby Manley, Ahoskie 
Program Topic: To Be Announced 
Speaker: Dr. Heith D. Holmes, Director of the Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic, East Carolina College, Greenville. 
Discussion Period 
Election of officers for the Primary Section 
Section of English Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 012 
Mr. C. C. Lipscomb, Raleigh 
Mrs. EH. L. Clark, Raleigh 
Lecture-Demonstration: “The Role of the High School in 
Basic Reading Skills Instructions’, Dr. Eunice §. New- 
ton, Reading Specialist, North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham 
Section of Social Science Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
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9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Library 
Mr. Quinton Wall, Smithfield 
Mrs. A. M. McMillan, Wilmington 
Topic of Panel: “‘The Social Studies Teacher in the Age of 
Protest” 
Panel: Prof. C. W. Gregory, Elizabeth City Teachers College 
Participants: Miss Lula Roberts 
Mr. Robert Wynn 
Mr. Edmund Johnson 
Students, Teachers, All of Elzabeth City State 
Teachers College 
Discussion Period 
Section of Mathematics and Science Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
9:00 A.M. 
Penick Hall, St. Augustine’s College 
Mr. B. Meeks Briggs, Kinston 
Mrs. J. Cooper Byrd, Lumberton 
Speaker: Mr. G. A. Edwards, A. & T. College, Greensboro 


Section of Foreign Language Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School—Room 127 
Mrs. Catherlene §. Thompson, Burlington 
Mr. F. A. Reid, Plymonth 
Mrs. Mabel Dillard, Madison 
Program Topic: Foreign Language Teaching in 1961 
Topic of Panel: Techniques in Foreign Language Teaching 
Discussion Period 
Group demonstrations of techniques used 
French, Spanish and German. 
Use of summer institutes and foreign language labs. 
Section of Elementary Principals 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Washington School Library 
Mr. C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 
Mr. J. S. Duncan, Yanceyville 
Mr. E. L. Price, Reidsville 
Program Topic: Contemporary Issues Pertinent to Element- 
ary Schools 
Discussion Period 
Section of High School Principals 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
11:00 A.M. 
Washington School Auditorium 
Mr. N. G. Perry, Thomasville 
Mr. C. H. Jones, Hendersonville 
Program Topic: A Program to Meet the Needs of High 
School Students 
Speaker: Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, President, A. & T. College 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Section of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
9:00 A.M. 
Ligon Industrial Arts Room, S6 
Mr. EH. S. Houston, Kinston 
Section of Educational Secretaries 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
6:00 P.M. 
Cheshire Lounge, St. Augustine’s College 
Mrs. Millie Veasey, Raleigh 
Speaker: Dr. S. B. Fulbright, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation, North Carolina College, Durham 
Dinner Meeting 


Section of Driver Education 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
9:00 A.M. 
Leonard 5 
Mr. I. Barnett, Greensboro 
Mrs. V. J. Williams, Burgaw 
Program Topic: ‘“‘Promoting Traffic Safety Through Driver 
Education’’ 
Discussion Period 
Exhibition of Testing Devices 


in teaching 
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A Study Of The Teachers’ And State Employees’ 
Retirement System Oi North Carolina 


This research project was financ- 
ed by a grant provided by the 
North Carolina College at 
Durham Research Com- 
mittee 


Although there are more than 
70,000 members of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ and State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System, rela- 
tively few persons have know- 
ledge of the growth and develop- 
ment of this important enterprise. 
While it can be assumed that all 
members are aware of the fact 
that teachers and state employees 
are now covered by social security, 
few know of the tax rate structure 
Since the advent of social security 
coverage. Most members have but 
little knowledge of the benefits to 
which they may become entitled. 


This report will present a pic- 
ture of the development of the sys- 
tem, the tax structure, the cover- 
age provided, the types of retire- 
ment plans provided, and hypothe- 
tical examples of benefits avail- 
able. The statistical material and 
benefit case examples are limited 
to teaching personnel. 


Historical Development 


All persons who were teachers 
or state employees on July 1, 1941, 
became members of the Retire- 
ment System. An exception was 
made for those persons who noti- 
fied the trustees of the system by 
January 1, 1942, that they did not 
wish to become members. On July 
1, 1947, membership became man- 
datory 90 days after employment 
began. Since 1955 membership be- 
gan immediately upon the election, 
appointment, or employment of a 
teacher or state employee. 


At the close of the first fiscal 
year, June 30, 1942, there were 
28,699 teachers who were members 
of the system. The average annual 
earnings of these teachers was 
$1023. No retirement benefit pay- 
ments were made during the first 
year. 
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By the end of the tenth year of 
operation, June 30, 1951, 37,835 
teachers, with average earnings of 
$2508, were in the system. Four 
years later the teacher members 
had increased to 39,531 with aver- 
age annual earnings of $3306. 
(Data after June 30, 1955, on the 
number and compensation of teac- 
hers and their relationship to re- 
tirement were not available at the 
time this research was completed.) 


A notable step was taken by the 
members of the system on October 
26, 1955. On that date, by majority 
vote in a special referendum, teac- 
hers and state employees elected to 
enter the Federal Social Security 
System. The membership is now 
covered by two retirement and dis- 
ability systems and is entitled to 
the full benefits provided under 
each system. 

Tax Structure 

From the beginning of the sys- 
tem until July 1, 1947, 4 per cent 
of each member’s pay was withheld 
for the annuity savings fund. 
After July 1, 1947, the rate was 
increased to 5 per cent. Since 1955 
Social Security payments have 
caused the total tax withheld to go 
above 5 per cent. The tax rates and 
total deduction percentages in the 
past and with projections for the 
future are presented in the follow- 
ing table. 








TABLE T 

Tax Rates and Scheduled Increases 
Calendar Social State 

Year Security Retirement Total 
1958 244.% 3% 54% 
1959 2% 7% 3% 542% 
1960-62 3% 3% 6% 
1963-65 314% 3% 614% 
1966-68 4% 3% 1% 
1969 and after 41, % 3% T4% 





Under current law, social securi- 
ty taxes are placed on annual earn- 
ings up to $4800. All members of 
the state retirement system who 
earn more than $4800 per annum 
must pay the total taxes listed in 
the table above plus 5 per cent on 
all earnings over $4800. 

The employer must pay social 
security taxes in the same amount 
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as is paid by the employee. Fur- 
ther, the employer must pay an- 
nually into the pension accumula- 
tion fund an amount equal to a 
certain percentage of the employ- 
ees’ compensation known as the 
normal contribution plus an addi- 
tional amount called the accrued 
liability contribution. As of June 
30, 1955, the percentages of teac- 
hers’ compensation paid by the 
state, as employer, were 3.90% 
(normal) and 3.43% (accrued liabi- 
lity) for an annua! total of 7.33%. 
Coverage 


The basic purpose of the North 
Carolina System is to provide for 
retirement benefits to workers who 
reach age 60. Members who con- 
tinue to work to age 65 are to re- 
tire unless requested by their em- 
ployer to remain in service. Re- 
tirement at age 70 is mandatory 
unless both the employer and the 
board of trustees of the system ap- 
prove additional two year service 
periods. A member may retire be- 
fore 60 if he has 30 years of ser- 
vice. Deferred retirements are 
available to those persons who 
leave after 20 years service if they 
allow their accumulated contribu- 
tions to remain in the fund until 
they reach 60. 


Disability allowances are pro- 
vided those members who have had 
10 or more years of creditable ser- 
vice after certification by the me- 
dical board that their physical or 
mental incapacity is likely to be 
permanent. 


The Federal Social Security 
System provides disability pay- 
ments for fully insured (minimum 
of 20 quarters of coverage in the 
40 calender quarter preceeding 
date of disability) workers be- 
tween ages 50 and 65. Under both 
systems disability payments  be- 
come retirement payments at age 
65. 


The state system provides that 
a member who resigns or is dis- 
charged shall be refunded his ac- 
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cumulated contributions plus in- 
terest as the board shall allow. The 
interest must, however, be at least 
half the accumulated regular in- 
terest. No such provision is made 
under social security. 

Upon the death of a member 
prior to retirement, his legal re- 
presentatives or beneficiaries may 
receive all accumulated contribu- 
tions plus interest. Social security 
provides a small lump sum death 
benefit plus survivors allowances 
to the widow and children under 
18. A widow who has no children 
or whose children are more than 
18 years of age may draw survi- 
vors’ benefits at age 62. 


Types of Retirement Plans 


Retirement benefits for the 
state system are determined by the 
sex of the retiring member (wo- 
men have a longer life expectancy 
than men), the occupation (teac- 
hers are generally in a more favor- 
ed group than other state employ- 
ees), years of service, salary earn- 
ed during service, and age at re- 
tirement. The greater the years of 
service, salary earned and age at 
retirement, the greater the retire- 
ment benefits. 

Because of the multiplicity of 
factors involved, computations of 
benefits are extremely technical. 
The maximum retirement benefit 
is obtained under pure annuity 
plan. This plan provides the grea- 
est possible monthly benefits thr- 
oughout the lifetime of the recipi- 
ent. However, all payments and 
obligations cease upon the death of 
the retired member—regardless as 
to when such death occurs. 


Four optional benefit payment 
plans involving reduced (from the 
maximum) monthly benefits are 
available. 

Option I—Monthly benefits are 
payable for life. If at the time 
of death the annuity payments 
have not equalled the present 
value of the annuity, the bal- 
ance will be paid to the estate 
or designated beneficiary of 
the deceased member. 

Option IJ—Monthly benefits for 
life. Upon death the benefits 
shall be continued throughout 
the lifetime of some other per- 
son designated by the member 
at the time of his retirement. 
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Option III—Monthly benefits 
for life. Upon death, one half 
of the member’s allowance 
would be continued through- 
out the lifetime of a person 
designated by the member at 
the time of his retirement. 


Option IV—This option is a va- 
ration of Option I and is de- 
signed for members who re- 
tire before age 65. A larger 
monthly allowance is provided 
until age 65. At that attained 
age, the allowance is reduced. 
However, the member will 
then, in all probability, begin 
drawing social security bene- 
fits. 


The basic plan and the options 
are designed to meet the varying 
needs of retiring members. 

Federal Social Security retire- 
ment benefits are based upon aver- 
age earnings and quarters of cov- 
erage prior to retirement at age 
65. Women may retire, with reduc- 
ed benefits, as early as age 62. No 
options are available under the 
federal system. 


Benefits 


Benefit payments have ranged 
from an annual average of $281, 
paid to the 21 teachers who were 
eligible for retirement pay during 
the period July 1, 1942 to June 30, 
1943, to an average payment of 
$565. annually, made to 1,546 re- 
tired teachers during the 1955 
fiscal year. 


Without question these benefits 
were small. Yet, it must be con- 
sidered that the system was young, 
earnings were low, and the per- 
sons retiring had been in the sys- 
tem a relatively short time. The 
picture is considerably brighter for 
the person who enters the system 
at a comparatively young age and 
earns a higher salary than was 
common a few years ago. 


Since a great deal of varied data 
is necessary tc make accurate esti- 
mates of monthly benefits and since 
certain types of the formulae used 
are held confidential by the actu- 
ary, it is not feasible to construct a 
plan for computing benefits. How- 
ever, the rough estimates in the 
following table present a more rea- 
listic current picture than is re- 
vealed by statistics of past years. 


The 


TABLE It 


Monthly Retirement Benefits at Various 
Ages and Harnings 





Ageat Annual 
Entry Earnings 


Monthly Retirement Benefits* 
State Social Security Total 





25 $3,000 $168 $ 95 $263 
30 4,000 174 112 286 
30 5,000 223 127 350 
35 6,000 225 127 852 





* Rounded to the nearest dollar. 


The table should be interpreted 
as follows: A male teacher who en- 
ters the system under present sta- 
tutes at age 25 and whose salary 
starts and remains at $3000 until 
he reaches 65, will receive state 
retirement benefits of approxima- 
tely $168 per month for life. Under 
present law, he would also receive 
$95 a month from social security 
for a total retirement income of 
$263 each month. 


An actual example may be pre- 
sented of a teacher who entered 
the system in 1947 at 26 years of 
age with an annual salary of $2860. 
In the next 12 years his annual 
earnings had gradually been in- 
creased to $7200. Assuming no 
further increases for the next 26 
years, his state retirement bene- 
fits would be $376 per month if 
the plan providing maximum bene- 
fits were selected. 


It is recognized that the condi- 
tions presented in the hypotheti- 
cal examples are not realistic. It 
is outside the scope of imagination 
to contemplate a teacher working 
for as long as 40 years without an 
increase in pay. Fortunately, the 
more realistic the picture becomes, 
the brighter the view of increased 
retirement benefits. 
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ment System for Teach- 
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A DAY AT THE UNITED NATIONS 

Why not make plans to spend a day or more in 
New York City at the conclusion of the NEA Na- 
tional Convention and visit the headquarters of the 
United Nations? The Committee on International 
Relations and the Division of Travel Service are 
planning a special “Day at the UN” on Saturday, 
July 1, 1961, and we hope that many of you will join 
us there. 

Our plans include: (1) Special transportation from 
Atlantic City to New York City on Saturday morn- 
ing, July 1; (2) Hotel accommodations for those who 
wish to remain in New York City overnight; (3) 
Conducted tours through UN headquarters and film 
showings on the United Nations both Saturday mor- 
ning and afternoon; (4) A special lunch in the UN 
cafeteria with a wonderful view of the East River 
and the ship docks in Brooklyn; and (5) A program 
that will include a talk by one of the UN’s top 
officials and a top official of the United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

While you are in New York, of course, there are 
many other things you may want to do such as 
visit Radio City Music Hall; see an outstanding New 
York play; take a sightseeing tour of New York; do 
a bit of Christmas shopping; or any one of a host of 
other things. For those remaining in New York 
overnight the program includes a three hour boat 


ride around Manhattan on Sunday afternoon. 

We hope many of you will take advantage of this 
wonderful opportunity to see the United Nations 
while you are so close. You will take home with you 
the inspiration you are sure to get from a tour of 
UN headquarters, and next fall you will be able to 
teach your classes about this great international 
organization with a new realism. 

Application Blanks for your ‘‘Day at the UN” can 
be obtained by filling out the “Request for Applica- 
tion” form below and mailing it to us. 

Transportation to New York, hotel accommoda- 
tions there, and space facilities at the UN are limit- 
ed. Costs on this project will vary from about $14.00 
to $28.00 depending upon the services you request. 
Orders will be filled on a “first come, first served” 
basis, so send for your Application Blank now. 

Request For Application 

Mr. Harold Colvin, Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

I am interested in obtaining complete infor- 
mation on “NEA Day at the UN” on July 1, 
1961. Please send me an Application Blank. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


ington, D. C., U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
March, 1959; 47 pp. 
Unpublished Reports 
Buck, George B., Teachers’ and 
State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System of North 
Carolina, Report of the 
Actuary on the First... 
Fourteenth Annual Valua- 
tion as of June 30, 1942.. 
1955, n. p., 1942-1955; ser. 
Teachers’ and State Employees’ Re- 

tirement System, Basic 
Facts of Coordinated Pro- 
gram of Retirement and 
Social Security for Teach- 
ers and Other Employees 
of the State of North 
Carolina, n. p., April 1, 
1958.9 pp. 


PROJECT REPORT 
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success. Begun in 1955 under Dr. 
Aaron Brown, project director, an 
able and imaginative educator, the 
program brought consultants, ed- 
ucational materials, books and art 
to teachers of Negro students in 
the rural south. Approximately 500 
teachers learned new and modern 
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techniques. Stimulated by experts 
at conferences, they went back to 
their classes and began to use these 
improved methods. Student atti- 
tudes toward education became 
more positive, attendance improved 
and academic achievement ap- 
proached closer to national norms. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund and Dr. 
Aaron Brown are to be congratu- 
lated for raising the educational 
level of so large a segment of our 
population.” 


A VALUABLE WORK 


H. V. Brown, retired principal of Dillard 
High School, Goldsboro, was the right 
man to write ‘‘Education of Negroes in 
North Carolina.’ Privately printed, the 
book will be issued in March. Leading 
educators who have read the manuscript 
have commended it. Editors of commer- 
cial book publishing houses have shown 
interest. 


The author worked years in gathering 
material for the book and in writing it. 
He has given most of his time to the 
project since he retired as principal of 
Dillard High School several years ago. 
He is a past president of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association and has 
been a leader in education on the state 
level. 

The book tells the story of Negro edu- 
cation from pre-Civil War days down 
to the present. 
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A SPECIAL NOTICE 
to 
TEACHERS OF 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Fifth Annual Summer Study- 
Tour Abroad will be sponsored by the 
Graduate School of A. & T. College in 
cooperation with the North Carolina 
Teachers Association and the American 
Teachers Association during the ensuing 
summer. Credit will be provided at the 
graduate level in Comparative Educa- 
tion. 


This travel program will provide a 
glorious period of combined relaxation 
and study in the historic and enchant- 
ing land of Europe. You are asked to 
check the blank found below and return 
it immediately to Dr. F. A. Williams, 
Dean, Graduate School, A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 





The 1961 Summer Study-Tour Abroad, 
sponsored by the Graudate School of A. 
T™. College, the A. T. A. and the N. C. 
Ts AY 
IN'QIN Cie Se Cee es F 
Home Address __ _ 
Teaching Address __ 

















1. Iam interested in the Summer Study- 
Tour Abroad for 1961. 
Yes No 
2. I am interested in taking the tout 
for credit with A. & T. Colleg: 
Yes [] No 
3. I would like to travel by: 
Air [J Steamship [ 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE 


AT DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE 1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SIX WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 8—JULY 17 


WORKSHOPS: Alcoholic Education (June 9-19); Audio Visual Education; 


Counseling and Guidance (June 13-July 21); Reading Clin- 
ic; Science and Mathematics (June 12-July 22). | 


THE NINE WEEKS SESSION—JUNE 8—AUGUST 4 


1. Undergraduate Courses for Entering Freshmen and Upperclassmen, 
leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science; 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Ec- 
onomics, Bachelor of Science in Public Health Nursing. 


2. Graduate and Professional Courses Leading To The Degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Education; Master of Li- 
brary Science; Doctory of Philosophy (Education); and to Certifica- 
tion. 


A highly trained faculty. 
A planned cultural and recreational program. 


A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 
ALFONSO ELDER, President JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, Director 


For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina College at Durham. 























Cares take wing at 


NASSAU 


in the BAHAMAS 


For fun and relaxation, there’s just no vacation 
spot like Nassau! Here you’ll bask on powder- 
soft sands .. . go boating or fishing . . . enjoy 
sightseeing and shopping (you may bring home 
$200 worth of purchases duty-free after a 48-hour. 
stay) . . . and dance to goombay rhythms after 
dark. Nassau is only an hour by air, overnight by 
ship, from Florida, and no passports are required 
for U.S. citizens. 


Mail coupon today for free folder! 


SOSH SSHSSSSSHHSHSSHSOHOSHS SHH ESE HOSHESHSHSTOSHHEOHOS 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-M, 351 S. E. 2nd St., Miami 32, Florida 


Please send me your free folder. 
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THE SOCIABLES prefer Pepsi 


They let Pepsi add to the fun 


wherever they go. All The Sociables do because 
Pepsi matches their modern way of life—it re- 
freshes without filling. You’re one of The Sociables. 
So make lighter moments even brighter moments 
—have a Pepsi wherever you are. 


BOTTLED UNDER APPOINTMENT FROM 





e Sociable, 
Have a Pepsi 


Retresh without filling 





PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The cover picture is showing members of the NEA Tenure and Academic Freedom Committee 
at a luncheon at NEA headquarters, in Washington, D. C. Pictured are: Margaret Stevenson, Exe- 
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WHEN 
YOU... 





.»» YOU SAVE 
Time, Money, 


Office Detail 


Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment from us will save you 
the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your address against the cost of 


transportation from several different points of shipment of much greater dis- 
tance. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 
us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 
and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Hall & McCreary Co. The Macmillan Co. The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Mentzer Bush & Co. Turner E. Smith & Co. 
American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation Charles E. Merrill Books Southwestern Publishing Co., Inc. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers Music Publishers Holding Corp. The Steck Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. National Forum, Inc. University of North Carolina Press 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. D. C. Heath and Co. Noble & Noble, Ine. The University Publishing Co. 
C. C. Birchard Co. Henry Holt and Co., Inc. A. N. Palmer Co. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Houghton Mifflin Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Warren Publishing Co. 
The Economy Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand McNally & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Row, Peterson & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls J. B. Lippincott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Alfred Williams & Co. 
Ginn and Co. Little Brown & Co. Scott, Foresman and Co. The John C. Winston Co. 
Globe Book Co. Lyons & Carnahan Charles Scribner’s Sons World Book Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Bloser Co. 

e e 

Save Time! Save Money! Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 1961 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


SCHOOL aan Naa 


INCORPORATED 
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ADVERTISING RATES on application to Executive 
Secretary 


Membership Dues in North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $8.00 per year, which entitles each member to 
four consecutive issues of the NortTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD. 





Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at 
the post office at Raleigh, N. C., under the Act of March 
35 1.8 09s 





Address all manuscripts for publication and all cor- 
respondence regarding membership, advertising, et 
cetera, to N. C. T. A., 125 E. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
N. C. 





Directory 


District Presidents, Division, Department, and Section 
Chairmen 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


WiGSLORE DIST Ca = =a ae nan E. E. Waddell, Albemarle 
Coastal Plain District... Jase. C. C. Smith, Burgaw 
Southwestern District === ....Thebaud Jeffers, Gastonia 
Northeastern District........................ E. V. Wilkins, Roper 
Southeastern District.............._. G. H. Young, Lumberton 
Prigyelanoyans, IDWS NE Mrs. Mae S. Henry, Greensboro 
Hast Piedmont District............_... J. E. Byers, Warrenton 
DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—-Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, 
Salisbury 


Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 


Administrators and Supervisors,(A)—-H. M. Holley, 
Sanford 


Higher Education, (H)—Lafayette Parker, Fayetteville 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, 
Salisbury 


Secondary Education, (C)—-Willie E. Davis, Charlotte 
Home Economics Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Beatrice M. Smith, 


Catawba 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, (S)—-W. E. Foster, 
Warsaw 

Industrial Education Teachers, (S)—-N. S. Morehead, 
High Point 


Music Teachers, (S)——Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 


Health and Physical Education Teachers, (H)—Miss M. 
Alma Blake, Charlotte 


Business Education Teachers, (S)—J. V. Turner, Durham 
Extension Education, (S)—-H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Librarians, (S)—-Miss Miriam G. Ricks, Raleigh 
Guidance, (S)—-A. F. Jackson, Greensboro 
Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 
Supervisors, (A)—Miss Maude E. Freeman, Weldon 
Principals, (A)—S. B. T. Easterling, Ellerbe 
College Instruction, (H)—C. E. Boulware, Durham 
Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 
Art Teachers, (S)—-Miss Mable C. Bullock, Raleigh 
Teachers of Exceptional Children—Unreported 
Audio Visual Aids, (S)—-J. C. Duncan, Yanceyville 
Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mooresville 

Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—-Samuel Poole, 
Elizabeth City 

English Teachers, (C)—C. C. Lipscombe, Raleigh 

Social Science Teachers, (C)——-Quinton Wall, Smithfield 

Mathematics and Science Teachers, (C)—B. Meeks Briggs, 
Farmville 

Foreign Language Teachers, (C) 
Thompson, Burlington 

Elementary Principals, (A)—C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 

High School Principals, (A)—_N. G. Perry, Thomasville 


Mrs. Catherlene S. 





Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—John T. Gibson, 
Fayetteville 

Trades and Diversified Occupations Teachers, (S)—N. S. 
Morehead, High Point 

Educational Secretaries, (S)——Mrs. Millie Veasey, 
Raleigh 


Driver Education, (S)—Isaae Barnett, Greensboro 


The Opportunity OF A Lifetime 


By Dr. Charles F. Carroll, North Carolina State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The following are excerpts taken 
from an address delivered at the 
Annual Convention of the North 
Carolina Education Association in 
Asheville, North Carolina, March 
25, 19617 


As I interpret public consensus 
and as I translate legislative ex- 
pression I feel that I would be de- 
relict in my duty if I were not to 
share with you my sentiments re- 
garding the crucial aspects of these 
matters. 


First of all, there is urgent need 
for thorough and complete under- 
standing, on the part of all of us, 
as to what the ““B’ Budget program 
ig) sall Vabout——thew = baa Olu G.O 
Ahead” Budget which was conceiv- 
ed and developed by the State Su- 
perintendent and the State Board 
of Education, endorsed by the Uni- 
ted Forces for Education, and 
which is being vigorously and cou- 
rageously advanced by Governor 
Sanford. As I assess the tempera- 
ture of the situation both in Ral- 
eigh and throughout the State I 
say to you, in all sincerity and 
honesty, that you and I cannot, at 
this moment, perform a greater 
service to the children of this 
State and to the clients of our pro- 
fession than to familiarize our- 
selves with the various aspects of 
this program. To put it plainly, 
we—every last one of us—need to 
know how we propose to use these 
$106 million additional dollars. We 
need to know in order that we can 
tell those people who ask—and we 
need to know in order that we may 
tell those people who don’t ask. 
Some of what the $106 million will 
provide. 


It will provide more than 1400 
additional positions. 


It will provide 87 assistant su- 
perintendents. 


It will provide 65 additional su- 
pervisors for allotment to school 
administrative units. 


It will provide clerical assistance. 


It will provide additional home 
economics teachers; additional 
teachers for industrial education 
centers; additional teachers in dis- 
tributive education; and teachers 
for the new program in agricul- 
ture technology. 


It will provide additional jani- 
tors and additional property and 
cost clerks. 


It will provide two more days of 
employment for instructional per- 
sonnel now employed for 183 days, 
bringing to five the number of 
days that may be used by these 
persons in preparing for the open- 
ing and for the closing of a school 
term. 


It will provide an increase from 
the present $1.12 per pupil to $1.50 
per pupil for instructional sup- 
plies. 


It will provide an increase from 
the present .50c per pupil to $1.00 
per pupil for school libraries, al- 
lowing the addition of possibly 
180,000 volumes. 


It will provide funds for the in- 
service education of teachers. 


It will provide continuation of 
our program of education by tele- 
vision. 


It will provide a substantial in- 
crease in the number of scholar- 
ship loans available to worthy and 
needy high school graduates desir- 
ing to go to college to prepare for 
teaching. 


It will provide 1/3 of the match- 
ing dollars required for participa- 
tion in Titles III and V of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, re- 
sulting in improvement of instruc- 
tion in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages and in 
the extension of guidance and test- 
ing services. 


It will provide additional State 
funds for fuel, water, light, jani- 
tor’s supplies, and telephones. 


It will provide additional funds 
for the Child Health Program 


through which remediable defects 
may be corrected among ind:gent 
children. 


It will provide additional equip- 
ment for industrial education cen- 
ters. 


It will provide additional per- 
sonnel for new and improved ser- 
vices in the State offices. 


It will provide a salary increase 
of approximately 21 per cent for 
superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, classified principals, 
building principals, supervisors, 
and for academic and vocational 
teachers. 


It will provide salary increases 
of approximately 15 per cent for 
clerical assistants in the superin- 
tendent’s office; for property and 
cost clerks; for janitors; and for 
mechanics; and, it would increase 
the salary of bus drivers from $25 
per month to $30 per month. 


But I am convinced that mere 
knowledge of the projected pro- 
gram will not suffice. It must be 
accompanied by a determination 
on our part that the children of 
North Carolina are going to be 
better educated as a result of this 
financial investment. Quite appro- 
priately, some members of the 
General Assembly, who are genu- 
inely sympathetic with our pro- 
gram, are seeking for themselves 
and for their constituents reason- 
able assurances that these millions 
of dollars will be expended profitab- 
ly and productively. As the cul- 
tural guardians of children and as 
the apostles of education, it is our 
responsibility to produce evidence 
that this program, that this expen- 
diture, that these new taxes (what- 
ever they are) will eventually re- 
sult in better school administra- 
tion, in better school organization, 
in better teaching, and in better 
services to all who seek an educa- 
tion. I say “eventually” because I 
think that it is a reasonable time- 
table upon which to cast our aspi- 
rations and our hopes. In my bien- 


nial report to the Governor and to 
the General Assembly, I said it 
this way: “If North Carolina de- 
cides in 1961 to give top priority 
to the task of increasing and im- 
proving its supply of teachers, it 
will still require at least ten years 
to attain the goal. Every year of 
delay in setting in motion the ma- 
chinery necessary to satisfy this 
overriding need of the public 
school system only aggravates the 
prevailing situation and results in 
a mediocre education for many in- 
nocent and helpless children. Re- 
cruitment, education, growth and 
development through actual teach- 
ing experience—all require time.” 
While we can assure the people of 
North Carolina that many im- 
provements will be observable im- 
mediately upon approval of our 
program we want also to caution 
them against the unreasonable an- 
ticipation of an overnight miracle. 


There is another word of cau- 
tion about which we can be sure 
also, and it is this: Unless our go- 
forward program becomes a cer- 


tamty in 1961, the condition of 
North Carolina education will be- 
come an uncertainty by 1962. Con- 
ditions can get worse. 


$106,000,000 for the 1961-63 
biennium—an average of $53 mil- 
lion a year! This is a sizable sum 
of money, even when spread 
among 1,125,000 pupils. It is worth 
striving for with every ounce of 
our energy and intelligence. But 
there is something involved in the 
striving that would transcend in 
value even the $106 million dollars. 
This something would be the clear- 
cut commitment to the cause of 
public education for which count- 
less men and women have prayed 
and labored through the decades. 


The hour, the opportunity, the 
need are at hand when you and I 
and every friend of North Caro- 
lina public education must break 
forth in support of Governor San- 
ford as he continues unflinching- 
ly and courageously to lead us in- 
to a strengthened program of edu- 
cation. Let us not be lulled into in- 


activity and complacency by the 
mistaken notion that Governor 
Sanford can carry this burden a- 
lone. The load he is carrying is 
not light, because he is very de- 
finitely confronted with opposi- 
tion and obstacles. If we, through 
inertia or indifference, hold back 
and fail to give the Governor the 
best support of which we are cap- 
able, we and not the Governor will 
have to bear the onus of any fai- 
lure or defeat that is dealt to our 
educational program. Governor 
Sanford most assuredly is proving 
faithful to his sacred trust. Indi- 
vidually and collectively we must 
not be found less faithful to our 
sacred trust. 


And finally, permit me to re- 
flect my optimism with the Bibli- 
cal admonition: To whom much 
shall be given, much will be requir- 
ed. I have no fear about our ste- 
wardship. Teachers are quite at 
home with a challenge. If the peo- 
ple will entrust us with the oppor- 
tunity to improve their school sys- 
tem, we can and we will do it. 





ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
ATLANTIC CITY FOR NEA 
CONVENTION JUNE 25-30 


Mien te CLT Y-—A variety oL 
convenient means of transportation 
to the resort will service delegates 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, meeting here 
June 25-80. 


Delegates will find excellent 
schedules by air, rail, bus and lim- 
ousine converging on Atlantic City, 
and a network of first class high- 
ways and express toll roads for 
those motoring to the meeting. 


Best air service from most points 
to Atlantic City is via the Philadel- 
phia International Airport. Serv- 
iced 24-hours daily by 10 leading 
air lines—United, Eastern, Nation- 
al, Northeast, Capital, Delta, 
American, TWA, Allegheny, and 
Pan American Airways—the frequ- 
ency of arrivals throughout the day 
offers a variety of scheduling for 
the traveler coming from any dis- 
tance. 

NINETEEN 
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Quick, convenient limousine serv- 
ice delivers conventioners direct 
to Atlantic City hotels in about 75 
minutes. The service operates four 
times daily but is increased, on a 
reservation basis, to meet the needs 
of incoming convention delegates. 
The same services exists on the re- 
turn trip. The fare is five dollars. 


Delegates planning to use this 
convenient service are advised to 
make reservations, through their 
ticket agents or travel agencies, 
with Salem Transportation Com- 
pany, Philadelphia International 
Airport. 


Additional air service direct to 
Atlantic City is offered by Eastern 
Air Lines from Newark and Wash- 
ington, and by Allegheny Air Lines 
from Pittsburgh, Washington and 
New York. Eastern’s schedule con- 
nects the resort with 25 principal 
cities as far north as Boston, south 
as Atlanta and west as St. Louis. 
By connection at Washington, the 
system links the convention city to 
57 other cities east of the Missis- 
sippi and 9 in Louisiana and Texas. 


Allegheny Air Lines services At- 
lantic City from 17 cities in Penn- 
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sylvania, New York, Maryland and 
Delaware. 


Train service to the convention 
site is by connection with the Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
at 30th Street or North Broad 
Street stations of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Philadelphia. Four 
trains operate daily in each direc- 
tion, three on weekends. 


Excellent bus schedules prevail 
for those coming from short dis- 
tances. More than 40 daily buses, 
many of which are non-stop expres- 
ses, reach the seashore in 2!4 hours 
from the Port of New York Au- 
thority Bus Terminal in New York. 
Service is provided by Public Serv- 
ice and Lincoln Bus Companies. 

From the Union Bus Terminal, 
Philadelphia, several buses hourly 
depart for Atlantic City. 


Motoring to Atlantic City, dele- 
gates coming from the west will 
find the turnpike systems from 
Chicago east to Philadelphia, then 
Philadelphia’s Schuykill Express- 
way to the Walt Whitman Bridge, 
will lead them to the convention 


(Continued on page 11) 


Proceedings 


Of The 
80th Annual 


Convention 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
March 23-25, 1961 


Convention Theme: “A Charge To 
Keep” 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 23, 1961 
2:30 P.M. 

Ligon High School Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mr. W. R. Collins 
President NCTA 


The First General Session was 
opened by singing ‘“America”’ 
which was followed by a prayer by 
Dr. Theodore Speigner, Director, 
Resource Use Education, North 
Carolina College, Durham. Mr. S. 
A. Gilliam, Principal, Carver 
School, Pinetops, North Carolina, 
led the Pledge of Allegiance. 


The audience paused for a few 
moments of silent meditation in 
remembrance of Dr. W. L. Greene, 
our late Executive Secretary. Af- 
ter the meditation, Mr. Alfred T. 
Newkirk, Lockhart School, Knight- 
dale, North Carolina, sang ‘How 
Great Thou Art’’, which was most 
impressive. 


After the greetings by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe pre- 
sented the convention rules. It was 
moved by Mrs. Bowe and properly 
seconded that the rules be adopted. 
It was carried. 


The report of the Credentials 
Committee was given by Mrs. Aud- 
rey G. Robinson, Chairman. She 
stated the hours for registering 
during the Convention. She also 
announced that 366 delegates had 
registered prior to the First Gene- 
ral Session. 


The report of the Board of Di- 
rectors was presented by Mrs. 
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Geneva J. Bowe. The Board made 
the following recommendations to 
the Delegate Assembly : 


1. We recommend the adoption 
of the “B” Budget as the 
first choice of the Board and 
the “A”? Budget as the second 
choice. 


2. The Board recommends the 
adoption of the amendments 
as proposed by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws Committee 
and we report the other 
amendments as listed without 
prejudice. 


3. Resolution on Building: 


WHEREAS, The North Carolina 
Teachers Association has 
grown in membership and ex- 
panded in services to such 
an extent that better housing 
facilities are now needed and 


WHEREAS, The extremely limit- 
ed parking area to the rear 
of the present building, the 
heavy down town traffic, the 
expansion in number of “No 
Parking Zones” on streets ad- 
joining and near the present 
building are conditions that 
are making the present build- 
ing less accessible and less 
convenient for the members 


The NORTH 


CAROLINA 





ee 


of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association who must use 
the building and 


WHEREAS, Costs of taxes, re- 
pairs, maintenance services, 
insurance rates and _ other 
overhead operating expenses 
on costly down town property 
continue to mount upward on 
buildings of the kind and 
nature of our building, and 


WHEREAS, The site of our pre- 
sent office building being lo- 
cated, as it is, in the main 
down town area gives to the 
site excellent sales value, 


THEREFORE, Be 
that: 


The 80th Annual Convention 
of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association hereby autho- 
rizes the Board of Directors 
to: 


It Resolved 


1. Select and purchase a new 
site conveniently located 
for the construction of a 
new Headquarters build- 
ing ; 


No 


. Proceed with plans for the 
construction of the new 
Headquarters building; 


TEACHERS RECORD 


3. Report plans in detail to 
the 81st Annual Conven- 
tion for further action. 


4. We recommend the adoption 
of the report as presented by 
the Credit Union Committee. 


5. The Board approved the re- 
commendation presented by 
the Handbook Committee on 
developing a Handbook for 
the Association. 


6. The Board recommends the 
acceptance of the resignation 
of Mr. W. G. Byers as NEA 
Director with regrets, and ac- 
cepts the recommendation 
from the Board’s Committee 
that we accept Mr. John H. 
Lucas as his successor; ap- 
pointment to be effective as 
Orouly 1,-1961. 


7. The Board recommends that 
the 1962 NCTA Convention be 
held in Raleigh on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday before 
Palm Sunday. 


8. The Board of Directors re- 
commends favorable conside- 
ration of the request coming 
from the Hammocks Board 
of Directors for a grant of 
three thousand dollars ($3,- 
000.00) to be appropriated 
from the Association’s cur- 
rent reserves. 


9. We recommend that the Dis- 
trict Presidents and the Dis- 
trict Executive Committees 
use the weight of their office 
in support of the deadline on 
payment of dues as set by the 
Board; said deadline provides 
that fees shall be payable on 
or by the district meeting or 
December 1st providing all 
district meetings have been 
held prior to that date. 


After the report, it was moved 
by Mr. HE. E. Waddell and properly 
seconded that we adopt the report 
from the Board of Directors. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. W. M. Daniels and properly 
seconded that we accept the report 
from the Board of Directors and 
take action on it Saturday when 
more members are present. It was 
carried. 


TOr ee Vie An Var. 


It was moved by Mr. O. N. Free- 
man that the reports be presented 
to the Delegate Assembly for 
study and adopt them at another 
session. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. O. N. Freeman that we 
adopt the reports today by popu- 
lar vote. It was carried. 


Mr. James T. Taylor presented 
the report of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the NCTA. He distribut- 
ed copies of his report. He en- 
couraged the members of the audi- 
ence to write Governor Sanford 
and our Representatives endorsing 
the Governor’s program on Educa- 
tion. 


It was moved by Mr. James Tay- 
lor and properly seconded that we 
adopt the report on the resolution, 
endorsing the Governor’s educa- 
tional program, and that we in- 
struct the Resolutions Committee 
to include it in the resolutions. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. W. G. Byers that the NCTA 
Delegate Assembly unanimously go 
on record endorsing the resolution 
and that it be sent to the press im- 
mediately. It was carried. 


Mr. W. G. Byers made his final 
report to the NCTA Delegate As- 
sembly as NEA Director. He is re- 
signing from this position. He gave 
some very warm and touching re- 
marks. 


Mr. Byers presented the NCTA 
report of NEA members. Neces- 
sary corrections were made in the 
report. Mr. Byers stated that Mrs. 
Clarice Kline, our NEA President, 
had written to him requesting that 
parents and teachers in each com- 
munity contact their Representa- 
tives in Congress and let them 
know they are endorsing the Fede- 
ral Aid Program. She suggested 
that a unit might send five (5) 
letters a week for several weeks so 
that the Representatives would not 
get all the letters at one time. 


It was moved by Mr. W. G. Byers 
and properly seconded that his re- 
port be received. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. O. N. 
Freeman and properly seconded 
that a resolution be submitted re- 
cognizing the excellent work of Mr. 
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W. G. Byers as NEA Director, It 
was carried. 


A report on the Hammocks 
Beach was presented by Dr. Ru- 
dolph Jones, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Hammocks 
Beach Corporation. He distributed 
copies of his report. In his report, 
he discussed future plans for the 
Hammocks. He also gave the Trea- 
surer’s report and a Tentative Bud- 
get for the Hammocks Beach Cor- 
poration. After his report, time 
was allowed for questions and an- 
swers. 


It was moved by Mr. Alfred 
Lacewell and properly seconded 
that we receive the report deliver- 
ed by Dr. Rudolph Jones. It was 
carried. 


Mr. W. I. Morris, Field Repre- 
sentative NCTA-NEA, presented 
the platform guests after which, 
he presented Mr. G. W. Jones, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Alabama 
State Teachers Association and 
Executive Secretary elect of the 
American Teachers Association. 
In his remarks, Mr. Jones remind- 
ed us of the changing times in 
which we work and have our being. 
He stated that to be a teacher 
means to be dedicated to an un- 
selfish involvement in the inter- 
preting and making meaningful the 
current and social changes for our 
children and youth. He reminded 
us that youth wants to know and 
that we, the teachers, must tell 
them the truth and the truth will 
make them free. “When we launch 
our new and re-vitalized program 
of service to teachers everywhere, 
we must rededicate ourselves to 
working for the equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for every child 
and the equality of professional 
status for every teacher. This is 
our task, our challenge, our goal’, 
says Mr. G. W. Jones. 


Mr. L. M. Hatton, Chairman of 
the Budget Committee, presented 
the changes in the “A” Budget. 
They are as follows: 

“qd” under Offices: 


Treasurer’s 


CHET CEL ae rete: $600.00 
Number 2 Salaries: 
b. Internal Relations 
Secretary -..... $5,800.00 
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c. Executive Secretary 
of Classroom 
Téachers eee 5,300.00 


d. Secretary- 


Bookkeeperjg-2 aes 3,800.00 


e. Secretary- 
Stenographer —__..-.-..-- 3,400.00 


In Number 3 Committees, the fol- 
lowing change has been made: 


Legislative 


Committee 400.00 


“b” under 5 Division-Department- 
Sections, the following changes 
have been made: 


Administration and 
Promotion 
Department of Home 
Economics Teachers -. 
Department of 
Guidance 
Department of 
Arimlerch els == 
Department of Audio 
Visual Aids 150.00 


In Number 13 the following change 
has been made: 


Emergency Fund 222% 2,800.00 
After the announcements by Dr. 
Lafayette Parker and President W. 
R. Collins, the meeting adjourned. 


200.00 


Second General Session 


Thursday, March 23, 1961 
8:00 P. M. 


NCTA Eightieth Anniversary 
Program 


Ligon High School Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Dr. Lafayette Parker 
Vice President, NCTA 


As a setting for the Second 
General Session of the Convention, 
there was an organ prelude by the 
Ligon High School. 


The convention session began at 
8:00 P. M., with an Operatic En- 
semble, ‘Come Holy Ghost’, under 
the direction of Mrs. E. M. Kelly. 


Mr. C. C. Griffin, Principal, Lo- 
gan School, Concord, North Caro- 
lina, gave the invocation followed 
by the Pledge of Allegiance led by 
Mr. Griffin. 


Welcome statements were given 
by Mr. Conrad L. Hooper, Assis- 
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tant Superintendent, Raleigh 
Schools, and Dr. Frank A. Toliver, 
State Supervisor of High Schools. 


The response, to the very warm 
welcome, was given by Mrs. Pau- 
line B. Foster, Principal, Bluford 
School, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. In her response, she stated 
that we should offer more than 
our thanks for the opportunity of 
being at the convention. We should 
take a look at ourselves with hones- 
ty and return to our homes deter- 
mined to justify the positions we 
hold. 


Following the response by Mrs. 
Foster another enjoyable musical 
rendition was given by the Ligon 
High School. 


Mr. W. R. Collins, President of 
the NCTA, discussed the occasion 
of the 80th Anniversary of the 
NCTA. He stated that we had gat- 
hered here in recognition of seven- 
ty nine (79) years of service to 
this association by eighteen (18) 
past presidents; twelve (12) liv- 
ing’ and six (6) deceased. He also 
stated that we had inherited one 
of the best teacher organizations 
in the country for which we will 
ever be grateful to our past presi- 
dents. 


There were proxies representing 
the deceased, which made us re- 
cognize the work and worth of all 
of our past presidents. 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers, 
introduced and presented Mrs. 
Buena Stolberg, President, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, to deliver the keynote address 
for the convention. 


Mrs. Stolberg gave a very chal- 
lenging address. She stated that 
the image of the teacher in Ameri- 
can life must be placed in a shar- 
per focus. Classroom teachers can 
help do this by providing the best 
possible instruction in the nation’s 
classrooms and by participating in 
professional associations whose 
aim is to upgrade teaching to the 
point where it takes its proper 
place among the other professions. 


Mrs. Stolberg said that the pro- 
fessional teacher must be eager to 
experiment with new approaches 
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to teaching and must seize every 
opportunity to teach students to 
pursue excellence. The professional 
teacher must also constantly strive 
to work successfully with other 
people and other groups. 


“A strong, devoted group of pro- 
fessional teachers means better 
schools; better schools mean better 
citizens; better citizens create 
those enduring human values ne- 
cessary to guarantee that form of 
government which recognizes the 
importance of the individual and 
the sanctity of his personal rights 
and freedom”, she said. 


Mrs. Stolberg stated that if 
teachers have to hold a second job, 
the people are cheated. Teaching 
cannot be a part time job. She 
stressed the necessity of interpret- 
ing the needs of the school to the 
public. 


Teachers should show by their 
actions that they are proud to 
be counted as a teacher. We should 
show and verbalize some of the real 
pleasures we get out of teaching. 
She asked us to project the image 
of teaching as one who has faith 
in the young people in the coun- 
HA 


“If we show ourselves to be such 
a group of teachers, we will not 
have to tell people that Teaching 
is our Profession. Our actions will 
prove it.” 


After the address by Mrs. Stol- 
berg, another musical selection 
was rendered by the Ligon High 
School. 


Announcements were made by 
Mr. R. H. Toole, Chairman, High- 
tieth Anniversary Committee. 


At this point, we took a look at 
our Eightieth Anniversary. 


Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, Chair- 
man, Department Student NEA- 
NCTA, presented our Future 
Teachers Association; the young 
students who are preparing to 
teach. 


Mr. A. H. Anderson, Principal, 
Atkins High School, Winston-Sa- 
lem, presented the members of our 
present association. 


Our past presidents were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Nora Evans Lock- 
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hart, Principal, Crosby-Garfield 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Certificates of Honor were a- 
worded to each past president or 
proxy for his excellent service. As 
each name was called by Mrs. Lock- 
hart, Mr. W. R. Collins presented 
the certificate and gave each one 
a warm hand shake. 


After the presentation of the 
certificates, Dr. J. W. Seabrook 
discussed “A Look to the Future’. 
He stated that the past presidents 


would serve as advisors and stimu-. 


lators. He stressed the importance 
of spending our time on developing 
the individual child so that he 
might become an excellent teacher. 


The audience remained seated 
while the past presidents led the 
recessional to the Ligon High 
School Gymnasium where the re- 
ception was held. They formed a 
receiving line to meet the people 
attending the grand occasion. 


Third General Session 
Friday, March 24, 1961 
e500 aL 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mr. W. R. Collins 
President NCTA 


As a setting for the Third Gene- 
ral Session of the Convention, a 
half hour Band Concert was given 
by the Ligon High School Band, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Convention Session began 
at 8:00 P. M., with the audience 
singing “America The Beautiful’. 


Mr. C. C. Paschall, Principal, Kit- 
trell Graded School, Kittrell, North 
Carolina, led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. 


The platform guests were intro- 
duced by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, 
President, N. C. Association of 
Classroom Teachers. 


After the presentation of plat- 
form guests, an enjoyable musical 
rendition entitled, “Souls of the 
Righteous”, was given by DuBois 
High School Choral Club, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina. It was 
under the direction of Mr. William 
L. Spruill. His accompanist was 
Mrs. D. A. Best. 
NINETEEN 
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Seen standing at the podium is Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., President of Howard 


University, Washington, D. C., as he addressed the convention attendants at the 


Friday night session of the NCTA Annual Convention. 


Our president, Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins, gave a very challenging and 
inspiring message on the subject, 
“The New Frontier Program’’. His 
speech was divided into twelve sec- 
tions, namely: 


. Expression of Gratitude 

. Expediting Action 

. The Important Concession 

. The Theme: “A Charge To 
Keep”’ 

. The Individual 

An Obligation 

The Frontier 

. A Great Responsibility 

. Caution 

. A Tribute to Dr. W. L. Greene 
Past NCTA Executive Secre- 
tary 

11. A Representation 

12. Forward Action 


In his speech, he gave the work 
of the Operation’s Committee, his 
responsibility for giving inspira- 
tion, stimulation and direction as 
he is guided by the assistance of 
the Board of Directors and other 
officers. He challenged all mem- 
bers to work harder for the NCTA. 
He discussed some of our respon- 
sibilities as teachers. He proposed 
the organization of a William 
Lawrence Greene Scholarship Fund 
by the NCTA to be conducted on 


me OD Re 
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a graduate level for worthy teach- 
ers and students. 


The speech made by Mr. Collins 
was most encouraging and inspir- 
ing. 


Our Special Guest for the even- 
ing, Mr. Hugh Cannon, Assistant 
to Governor Sanford, was intro- 
duced and presented by Dr. Frank 
L. Atkins, President, Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 


Mr. Cannon brought greetings 
from Governor Sanford. He expres- 
sed the Governor’s appreciation 
for the vote of approval which the 
association gave his educational 
program. Mr. Cannon expressed his 
best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of our association. He ex- 
pressed his interest in quality edu- 
cation for our children. He said, 
“We need to move forward togeth- 
er in the great crusade for quality 
education in North Carolina.” 


At this point, the DuBois High 


School Choral Society sang “Go 
Down Moses’; arranged by Noble 
Cain. 

Dr. W. R. Strassner, President, 


Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, introduced and presented 


ne 
‘ 


Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to deliver the key- 
note address for the convention. 


Dr. Nabrit made a very dynamic 
speech on the theme, “A Charge to 
Keep’. He stated that we have an 
obligation to strengthen the fab- 
ric of American democracy. He 
stated that there were rents in our 
American democracy. Some of 
these rents are: 


1. Difficulties Negroes have in 
obtaining ‘housing 

2. The slow pace of integration 
in the public schools 

3. Unequal education for Neg- 
roes 

4, Job Opportunities, etc. 


These rents, he warned, are hav- 
ing adverse affects among Asian 
and African nations, which Ameri- 
ca is currently wooing in its diplo- 
macy. 


Dr. Nabrit also stated that there 
are signs that rents in the fabric 
are being repaired. Some of the 
signs are: 


1. Appointment of a Negro as 
ambassador to a Nordic coun- 
try (Norway) 

2. Appointment of a Negro as 
Public Housing Administrator 

3. The United States Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision 

4. The sit-in lunch counter de- 
monstrations 


Dr. Nabrit told the convention 
audience that this is the psycholo- 
gical time for teachers in North 
Carolina to join in the job of 
strengthening the fabric of the na- 
tion’s democracy. 


He reminded us that six years 
after the 1954 Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, only twenty two (22) stu- 
dents have been integrated in 
North Carolina, and only one (1) 
in Raleigh. He declared that this 
is not integration. We are not get- 
ting equal education. This remark 
drew loud applause. 


He said that there were not en- 
ough modern courses in Negro 
schools to train Negro boys and 
girls for job opportunities. He 
stated that Negroes can not com- 
pete with Whites for jobs, if they 
aren’t trained. He emphasized that 
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we must work for these things. He 
said, “We can’t continue to sit idly 
by and see these children denied an 
opportunity.” 


Dr. Nabrit predicted that the 
rents in the fabric of American de- 
mocracy will be repaired. He stated 
that we will live to see a man treat- 
ed on the basis of his merit and 
not his color. 


“When you are treated that 
way’, Dr. Nabrit said, “You have 
to earry responsibilities. You must 
educate yourselves so you can com- 
pete in a world of equals as equals.” 
His speech brought an enthusiastic 
applause. 


After the address, another musi- 
cal rendition entitled the “Gettys- 
burg Address” was given by the 
DuBois High School Choral Socie- 
Ao 


After the announcement of the 
social affair and other announce- 
ments, the Third General Session 
of the NCTA Convention adjourn- 
ed. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, March 25, 1961 
10:00 A. M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mr. W. R. Collins 
President NCTA 


The Fourth General Session was 
called to order by the president, 
Mr. W. R. Collins. Mr. W. M. Dan- 
iels, Jr. Principal, P. S. Jones High 
School, Washington, North Caro- 
lina, led the Pledge of Allegiance. 


It was moved by Mrs. Geneva 
J. Bowe and properly seconded 
that we adopt the report from the 
Board of Directors which was pre- 
sented at our First General Ses- 
sion. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. Vance Chavis and properly 
seconded that we adopt item by 
item. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and 
properly seconded that we adopt 
item Number I. 


It was the common consent of 
the group that item Number 1 be 


The 


omitted until after the Budget re- 
port. 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and 
properly seconded that we adopt 
item Number 2. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. James Lacewell, of Johns- 
ton County Training School, that 
the change in the last sentence in 
Article IV, Section 2, as proposed 
by the By-Laws and Constitution 
Committee and published in the 
March issue of the Teachers Re- 
cord, be deleted. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Russell 
Cooper and seconded by Mr. W. M. 
Daniels that we delete the change 
in Article XII as proposed by the 
By-Laws and Constitution Com- 
mittee. 


A point of procedure was called 
by Mr. M. L. Wilson that we were 
considering two reports at the 
same time, namely: the report of 
the Board of Directors and the re- 
port of the By-Laws and Constitu- 
tion Committee. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. M. L. Wilson and properly 
seconded that we omit item 2 until 
after the report by the By-Laws 
and Constitution Committee. It 
was carried. 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and 
properly seconded that we adopt 
item Number 3. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. Oscar Hinnant and proper- 
ly seconded that we employ an ex- 
pert to study the Headquarters 
Building in order to get the best 
use from our money, and report at 
our next Annual Convention. 


One hundred ten (110) delegates 
voted for the substitute motion. 
The other delegates voted against 
the motion. The substitute motion 
was not carried. 


A substitute on the original mo- 
tion was made by Dr. J. A. Tarp- 
ley to revise Number 1, under Be 
It Resolved that, to read as fol- 
lows: 


that we investigate possi- 
bilities of selecting and 
purchasing a new site for 
the Headquarters Build- 
ing and report our find- 
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ings at our next Conven- 
tion 


It was carried. 


It was moved and properly se- 
conded that the Resolution on the 
Headquarters Building, with the 
revision, be adopted. It was car- 
ried. 


It was moved by Mrs. Nelle Co- 
ley and properly seconded that we 
authorize the Board to sell the 
Headquarters Building, if they get 
a good offer for it. Mrs. Coley was 
informed that she would have to 
write her motion in the form of a 
resolution before it could be voted 
on. 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and 
properly seconded that we adopt 
Number 4, which deals with the 
adoption of the report from the 
Credit Union Committee. It was 
carried. 


It was moved by Mr. O. A. Du- 
pree and seconded by Mrs. E. B. 
Allen that we adopt Number 5. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. Russell Cooper and proper- 
ly seconded that we accept the re- 
port from the Handbook Commit- 
tee as explained by Mr. Ringer. 
It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. O. N. Free- 


man and properly seconded that 
item Number 6 be adopted. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Dr. J. A. Tarpley that we ac- 
cept the first part of the recom- 
mendation which deals with the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Byer’s resignation, 
and that we consider nominations 
from the Delegate Assembly to fill 
Mr. Byers’ place as NEA Director. 
The first part of the recommenda- 
tion was carried. 


It was moved by Dr. J. A. Tar- 
pley that we consider nominations 
for the person to fill Mr. Byers’ 
place as NEA Director. It was car- 
ried. 


Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., Principal 
of Pasquotank Elementary School, 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 
was nominated by Mr. James Tay- 
lor. 


Mr. J. H. Lucas, Principal of 
Mary Potter High School, Oxford, 
NINETEEN 
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North Carolina, was nominated by 
Mr. C. J. Barber. 


Mr. E. V. Wilkins, Dr. N. H. 
Harris, and Dr. J. A. Tarpley se- 
conded the nomination of Mr. W. 
H. Jones, Jr. 


Mr. T. V. Foster, Mr. Reeder, 
MraeJenteebyerssand: Mr. C, B. 
Stuart seconded the nomination of 
Mr. J. H. Lueas. 


Mr. E. M. Holley, Principal, Lee 
Elementary School, Sanford, North 
Carolina, was nominated by Mr. L. 
Sellers from Lee County. 


It was moved and properly se- 
conded that the nomination be 
closed on the said three. It was 
carried. The persons nominated 
received the following number of 
votes: 


Vie tee Ma Holley. sc: 2. te 
Vite eet tiCaGeeees oe. 373 
Nii tl Ones IT. ee a2 238 
It was moved by Mr. James 


Taylor and seconded by Mr. W. 
H. Jones, Jr., that the nomination 
of Mr. J. H. Lucas be unanimous. 
It was carried. 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and 
properly seconded that we adopt 
item Number 7. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and 
properly seconded that we adopt 
item Number 9. It was carried. 


It was moved by Dr. Rudolph 
Jones and properly seconded that 
the report on the Hammocks, 
which was presented at the First 
General Session, be adopted. It 
was carried. 


The Necrology Committee pre- 
sented its report. The audience 
stood for a few moments of silent 
prayer followed by a most impres- 
sive poem, accompanied by soft 
piano music, as a tribute to those 
NCTA members who departed this 
life since our last Convention. 


The report from the Professional 
Service (TEPS) Committee was 
presented by Dr. N. H. Harris. 
Copies of his report were distri- 
buted. In his report, he gave some 
of the specific goals of TEPS in 
the following areas: 


1. In Selective Recruitment 
2. In Teacher Education 
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3. In Teacher Certification 
4, In Personnel Policies 


The report of the Credentials 
Committee was given by Mrs. Aud- 
rey G. Robinson, Chairman. The 
following recommendations were 
given: 


1. That all local units of NCTA 
submit a delegates’ roster to 
the NCTA headquarters for 
each annual meeting 


2. That each local unit submit 
its delegates roster at least 
seventy-two hours before the 
opening program of the an- 
nual Convention. This is a 
provision of the state con- 
stitution. 


3. To facilitate registration, each 
local unit be instructed to al- 
phabetize the names of de- 
legates to be registered. 


4. That each delegate’s roster 
include names of alternates 
and the word alternate be de- 
fined as a substitute delegate. 


5. To prevent delay in approv- 
ing delegates, each local unit 
is requested to send its dele- 
gates’ roster in a separate en- 
velope from that of the elec- 
tion ballots. 


Mrs. Robinson announced that 
794 delegates registered for the 
NCTA Convention. 


It was moved by Mrs. Audrey 
G. Robinson and properly second- 
ed that we adopt the report of the 
Credentials Committee. It was car- 
ried. 


Mr. W. G. Byers asked all state 
delegates who are attending the 
NEA Convention to be in Atlantic 
City, Sunday night to meet in a 
eaucus at 10:00 P. M. He stated 
that the delegates will be notified 
of the place. 


Mr. Byers urged all local units 
to ask their delegates to be there. 
He stated that there were many 
things we would like to discuss 
before the Convention opens. 


He announced that Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. Koontz is running for se- 
cretary of Classroom Teachers on 
a national level. 


Mr. Collins announced that the 
Interim Committee selected Mrs. 
Della Perry as office manager be- 
cause she has had considerable ex- 
perience under our late Executive 
Secretary. She distributed copies 
of the auditor’s report which gives 
a statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements. The total cash ac- 
counted for it Forty-one thousand 
seven hundred twenty-four dollars 
and twenty-six cents ($41,724.26). 
Mrs. Perry stated that Mr. John H. 
Moore of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, is our auditor. 


It was moved and properly se- 
conded that we adopt the Audi- 
tor’s report. It was carried. 


The Treasurer’s report was made 
by Dr. N. H. Harris. He distributed 
copies of his report. In his report 
he gave the amounts received from 
the Executive Secretary, total ex- 
penditures, and special assets not 
included in cash balance. His report 
shows that cash on hand as of 
March 20, 1961, is fifty thousand 
three hundred eighty-seven dol- 
lars and twenty-eight cents ($50,- 
387.28). 


It was moved by Dr. N. H. Har- 
ris and properly seconded that the 
Treasurer’s report be adopted. It 
was carried. It was moved by Mr. 
W. H. Jones and properly seconded 
that the report of the By-Laws 
and Constitution Committee be 
tabled until our next convention. 
It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. J. E. Byers 
and seconded by Mr. A. H. Ander- 
son that all other amendments be 
tabled until the eighty-first (81) 
Annual Convention. The results, 
of the voting, are as follows: 


In favor of tabling ....266 
Against tabling 


All amendments will be tabled 
until our next convention. 


The president made it clear that 
at this convention, we are not ad- 
ding any amendments to the con- 
stitution. The constitution remains 
ase lias. 


The report of the Resolutions 
Committee was distributed at our 
First General Session. 
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It was moved by Mr. Vance 
Chavis and seconded by Mr. Reeder 
that we do not read the resolu- 
tions, other than the additions, 
but adopt them as they are writ- 
ten. It was carried. 


The additional resolutions are: 


1. The resolution on the sale 
of the Headquarters Build- 
ing. 

2. The resolution endorsing Go- 
vernor Sanford’s educational 
program. 

3. The resolution expressing ap- 
preciation of the work of W. 
G. Byers as NEA Director. 


It was moved by Mr. J. H. Car- 
ney and properly seconded that 
the resolution be adopted with the 
exception of the one on selling the 
Headquarters Building. It was car- 
ried. 


It was moved and properly se- 
conded that the resolution on sel- 
ling the Headquarters Building be 
adopted. It was not carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Carl Harris 
and properly seconded that the 
second section of the amendments 
which deals with amendments pro- 
posed by individuals or indepen- 
dent agencies be taken off the 
table. It was not carried. 


The report of the Budget and 
Finance Committee was made by 
Mr. L. M. Hatton. 


It was moved by Mr. L. M. Hat- 
ton and properly seconded that we 
adopt the “B” Budget. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. Fred Parker and properly 
second that we adopt the “A” Bud- 
get instead of the “B’ Budget. Af- 
ter much debate, the substitute 
motion was carried. 


It was suggested that at our 
next convention the Budget should 
be moved up on the agenda. The 
suggestion was well taken. 


Mr. Bill Smith, Jr., of Smith In- 
surance Agency, presented to Mr. 
W. R. Collins a check of two thou- 
sand six dollars ($2,006.00), for 
the insurance which covers the late 
Dr. Greene. Mr. Smith encouraged 
us to participate fully in the NCTA 
Group Insurance plan. 


The 


Mr. Collins announced that this 
policy is to be shared jointly by 
the estate of Dr. Greene and the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


It was moved by Mr. James Tay- 
lor and properly seconded that the 
total amount of the insurance po- 
licy for Dr. Greene be given to Dr. 
Greene’s heirs and that the NCTA 
will not receive any of the money. 
It was carried. 


Mr. James Taylor urged the De- 
legate Assembly to write to their 
representatives and to send arti- 
cles to the newspaper supporting 
and endorsing the educational pro- 
gram of Governor Sanford. 


He announced that on Tuesday, 
March 28, at 2:30 P. M., the Le- 
gislative Committee will appear be- 
fore the Joint Appropriations Com- 
mittee to discuss with them some 
things vital to us. 


Mr. C. C. Griffin urged the ap- 
pointment of an Executive Secre- 
tary. He stated that we could look 
within the ranks of the NCTA, 
where all the competences needed 
for this position could be found, 
and select an Executive Secretary. 


The report of the Elections Com- 


‘mittee is as follows: 


For Board of Directors: 


votes 
Mr. MOL? DeVanes 4843 
Mr-7 Joc). Eisbe yee eens Zoe 
Mrs ONS reeman mae 4027 
Mir: SM SE clie vane 5560 
Mr. William McNeill ____ 3508 
Mr. TM Ringers 4868 


Mr. E. M. Holley, Mr. T. M. Rin- 
ger, and Mr. M. L. DeVane were 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


The Elections Committee strong- 
ly recommends that all local unit 
officers adhere strictly to the 
printed instructions sent to them 
from the central office in regards 
to the matter of voting in the fu- 
ture. 


The Elections Committee Re- 
port for the Classroom Teachers 
Association was given by Mrs. 
Margaret Wilson. It is as follows: 
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votes 
President— 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 210 
Mrs. Cleopatra House __..... 29 
Vice President— 
Miss Alma J. Lennon _____. 148 
Mr. Charles Robinson _____.. 183 


Secretary— 
Wise ULMe ONG ms.) 180 
Mrs. Audrey Wall __............ 128 
Assistant Secretary— 
Mrs eduanita, Corbin... * 209 


Nirs Sue, Pausette |... 105 
The officers for the Classroom 
Teachers Association are as fol- 
lows: 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Presi- 
dent 
Mr. Charles Robinson, Vice Pre- 
sident 
Mrs. Juanita Corbin, Assistant 
Mrs. Ruth Jones, Secretary 
Secretary 


The elected members to the 
Board of Directors and the officers 
for the Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation were installed by Dr. La- 
fayette Parker, NCTA Vice Presi- 
dent. 


After the closing remarks by the 
president, the Fourth General Ses- 
sion adjourned. 


Mr. W. R. Collins, President 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, Recording 
Secretary 


ALL ROADS LEAD 
(Continued from page 3) 
site without stopping for a traffic 
light. From New York state, simi- 
lar highway convenience is afforded 
by the New York Throughway, 
connecting to the Garden State 
Parkway. Motorists from the south 
find highway 40, out of Washing- 
ton, a scenic and pleasant route to 

the resort. 
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know you apply for a loan. You can make this loan in 
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only. Repay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ments on principal during suimmer vacation. Cut out 
and mail this ad today for full details in plain envelope. 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the 80th Annual Convention 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
MARCH 23-25, 1961 


Because we believe that it rests 
in large part with the teaching 
profession to preserve and to ad- 
vance our democratic way of life 
and because we believe the profes- 
sion itself is obligated to seek ways 
and means of raising its standards 
in keeping with its responsibilities, 
we submit these resolutions: 


I 


EXPANDED PROGRAM AND 
INCREASED SERVICES. Where- 
as, the resolutions adopted by the 
delegates of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association over a period 
of years and the changes made in 
our constitution since 1949 have 
laid a strong foundation for a grow- 
ing professional organization, and 


Whereas, those resolutions direc- 
ted the officers and staff of our As- 
sociation to undertake specified 
action and stated the position of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation on matters which are 
educational in nature and of current 
importance to our profession on 
the local, state, and national levels. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge every member of NCTA to 
take full advantage of the new 
opportunities in the reorganization 
of the districts and strive toward 
100% participation in the program 
at the district level. 


BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: 
That the Board of Directors carry 
on a continuous appraisal and ev- 
aluation of the expansion program 
in order to insure a superior pro- 
gram of professional activities and 
service for the entire membership. 


SALE OF THE HEADQUAR- 
TERS BUILDING. Whereas, costs 
of taxes, repairs, maintenance serv- 
ices, insurance rates and other 
overhead operating expenses on 
costly downtown property continue 
to mount upward on buildings of 
the kind and nature of our build- 
ing, and 
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Whereas, the site of our present 
office building being located, as it 
is, in the main downtown area 
gives to the site excellent sales 
value, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOL- 
VED THAT: The Board of Direc- 
tors be authorized to sell the pre- 
sent site if it receives an offer 
which, in the judgment of the 
Board, represents a reasonable and 
fair sales price. 


II 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Whereas, effective tenure laws are 
conducive to high teacher morale 
and to teacher security, balanced 
by a corresponding responsibility 
of continual personal and profes- 
sional growth, and 


Whereas, the continuing contract 
law has been removed from the 
statutes of North Carolina, and 


Whereas, teachers are subject to 
the hazards of life-illness, tempor- 
arily disabling accidents, and ma- 
ternity leaves, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
strongly urge that action be taken 
by the Legislative Committee of 
the North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation in order that the General 
Asembly now in session will give 
appropriate consideration to the 
enactment of legislation to provide 
employment security, sick leave, 
substitute pay while attending any 
necessary professional meetings on 
the local, state, and national levels 
for all members of the teaching 
profession. 


Ii 


PROFESSIONAL SALARIES. 
Whereas, we are fully aware that 
among all our American states the 
average salaries of North Carolina 
public school teachers rank 39th 
from the top, and 

Whereas, the cost of living over 
the past few years has steadily 
increased and it is evident that the 
salary scale for teachers and other 
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school personnel has not kept pace 
with this increase. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That con- 
tinuing determined effort be made 
in urging legislation to provide sub- 
stantial salary increases for all pro- 
fessional and non - professional 
school and college personnel. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That the advance in salaries be 
made to levels that will compare 
with other professional and indus- 
trial incomes and which will make 
possible the retention of competent 
teachers as well as the attraction 
to the profession persons of out- 
standing ability. 


BE IT ALSO RESOLVED: That 
the NCTA support Governor Terry 
Sanford’s educational program, 


That the NCTA support Gover- 
nor Sanford’s revenue measure pre- 
sented to the State Legislature to 
underwrite this program. 


LY) 


INTEGRATION IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. Whereas, the mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association recognize that as 
American citizens and public ser- 
vants we should be cognizant of 
local, state and national develop- 
ments as they concern public 
school education, and 


Whereas, the Pearsall Plan and 
related plans of similar design were 
deliberately formulated to circum- 
vent the United States Supreme 
Court Decision of May 17, 1954, 
and 


Whereas, such attempts on the 
part of some southern states to 
perpetuate racial segregation in 
the public schools are inimical] to 
democratic principles and are also 
defiant to the supreme law of the 
land, and 


Whereas, a vast majority of the 
states of the union for many years 
have maintained integrated schools 
and do not condone such defiance, 
and 


Whereas, the United States is 
losing prestige in the eyes of other 
nations because of this failure on 
the part of some states to recognize 
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and abide by the Supreme Court 
Decision of May 17, 1954, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring full 
compliance with the letter and 
spirit of the Supreme Court De- 
cision of May 17, 1954. 


Vv 


CIMNIZENSHIP SRO hee OF 
TEACHERS. Whereas, the North 
Carolina Teachers Association be- 
lieves that every teacher has the 
right and obligation to be an active, 
informed citizen with an intelligent 
concern for the selection of compe- 
tent public officials for the issues 
that come before voters, and for 
the decisions that are made by gov- 
erning bodies at the local, state, 
and national levels, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local units to further this 
program by organizing Citizenship 
Committees to work with NCTA 
and NEA Citizenship Committees 
to the end that every teacher might 
become an active participant in 
government and a regular voter at 
the polls. 


VI 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTION- 
AL CHILDREN. Whereas, there is 
an increasing recognition of the 
wide range of individual character- 
istics that prevail in every class- 
room, and 


Whereas, some children differ to 
such a degree that special educa- 
tion classes and services are needed 
to meet their varying educational 
needs, abilities, and interests, and 


Whereas, there is a definite lack 
of adequate facilities and staff per- 
sonnel in most of our schools to 
meet the minimum needs of these 
children — retarded, non-educable, 
handicapped, and/or the many gif- 
ted children whose potentialities 
should be fully developed, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, through its Legislative Com- 
mittee, urge the General Assembly 
now in session to provide adequate 
funds to help solve these problems, 
and 


The 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That each local unit of NCTA urge 
the Local Boards of Education to 
provide special classes as a means 
of meeting the need of our gifted, 
retarded, non-educable, and handi- 
capped children in our schools. 


Vil 


TEACHER ALLOTMENT. 
Whereas, the formula for teacher 
allotment is based on the average 
daily attendance for the best six of 
the first seven months of the school 
terms, and 


Whereas, we have little control 
over attendance, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge that teacher allotment be 
based on membership instead of 
average daily attendance as of the 
end of the seventh month. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That we speak in favor of teachers 
in grades one through eight being 
allotted on the basis of the incom- 
ing first grade and that teachers 
for grades nine through twelve be 
allotted on the basis of membership 
in grades eight through eleven, 
since the present eighth grade will 
be next year’s ninth grade. We 
urge that the NCTA Legislative 
Committee present this matter to 
the special committee recently ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation to study Teacher-Allotment. 


Vill 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION ACT. Whereas, the State 
Board of Education has developed 
a plan in harmony with the pro- 
visions of the National Defense 
Education Act, Titles III and V(a), 
making it possible for schools in 
the local administrative units oper- 
ating under the Plan to receive fin- 
ancial assistance for strengthening 
and improving instruction in Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages and for Test- 
ing, Guidance and Counseling, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion urge that each school in the 
local administrative units partici- 
pate in this program and take ad- 
vantage of the additional and more 
adequate educational opportunities 
offered by the NDEA. 
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IX 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE AND DROP-OUTS. 
Whereas, there is an alarming per- 
centage of absentees among pupils 
in North Carolina schools within 
the compulsory age group, and 


Whereas, research shows that 
only slightly more than half of all 
fifth-grade pupils finish high school 
and less than two-thirds of those 
in the ninth grade remain through 
grade twelve, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA urge that existing laws re- 
garding truancy be fully enforced 
and that personnel be hired in each 
unit to work for the enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance law. 


BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: 
That to keep our youth in school, 
we strongly urge that more atten- 
tion be focused on a more meaning- 
ful curriculum, and enlightened 
guidance efforts to meet the needs 
of all pupils. 


xX 


SCHOLARSHIPS. Whereas, 
there are available numerous schol- 
arships on national, state and local 
levels and many of our very capable 
boys and girls are in need of finan- 
cial aid in order to continue and/or 
get a college education, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion urge principals, counselors and 
teachers to secure information 
about scholarships available for 
students and encourage them to use 
same. 


XI 


INDUSTRIAL AND _ VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS. Whereas, area 
industrial and vocational schools 
are being established throughout 
the state to provide training in 
skills related to employment in new 
industries developing in North Car- 
olina and coming into the state 
from outside, and 


Whereas, it would be unjust and 
inefficient to operate such area 
schools on any traditional basis of 
separate schools, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the State Board of Education 


for MAY, 


and other state and federal agen- 
cies concerned to provide for all 
qualified students in the respective 
areas to attend courses in these 
educational units according to their 
residence and educational qualifica- 
tions. 
XII 

MEMBERSHIP AND SUPPORT 
OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Whereas, all members of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation derive benefits from their 
professional organization and such 
supporting organizations as the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
the Southern Regional Council, and 


Whereas, the teaching personnel 
of our group can only improve its 
professional standards by full sup- 
port of its professional organiza- 
tions. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion urge all teachers to give fin- 
ancial and moral support to the 
local units, local Classroom Teach- 
ers Associations, District Meetings 
of NCTA, the annual leadership 
Conferences, American Teachers 
Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association and other profes- 
sional organizations, the NAACP 
and supporting organizations. 


BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: 
That we urge each member of the 
NCTA to support the NEA’S mem- 
bership goal “a million or more by 
GAZ 


XIIT 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association has faith in 
the civic quality and morality of 
American youth and at the same 
time recognizes juvenile delin- 
quency as a serious problem in 
modern life, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
Association endorse the work of 
NORTH CAROLINA JOINT 
COUNCIL ON HEALTH AND 
CITIZENSHIP whose objective is 
to launch a campaign against ig- 
norance and poverty along with 
their by-products of juvenile delin- 
quency, illegitimacy, and general 
maladjustment. We urge increased 
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cooperation between the schools 
and government agencies to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency. 


XIV 


COMMENDATION. Whereas, 
minority groups over the years 
have been victims of discrimina- 
tory laws and practices in the 
United States, and 


Whereas, youth of this genera- 
tion are taking the initiative in the 
fight for first class citizenship, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
current non-violent protests and 
peaceful picketing by youth 
throughout the nation for equality 
of service in public places, be highly 
commended and endorsed by the 
NCTA and that support be given 
this movement. 


XV 


HAMMOCKS BEACH: Whereas, 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation has a large vested interest 
in the Hammocks Beach Project, 
and 


Whereas, the development of the 
beach island as Hammocks Beach 
State Park, now underway, will 
provide access to the hitherto in- 
accessible ocean front with facili- 
ties maintained by the North Caro- 
line State Parks Commission and 


Whereas, maintenance and de- 
velopment of facilities on the main- 
land will give members of North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
needed conveniences to enjoy the 
extended development on the ocean 
side, and 


Whereas, the major financial 
support for Hammocks Beach has 
been provided by teachers, and 


Whereas, such support must be 
continued indefinitely, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
NCTA reactivate its interest in and 
provide in its annual budget for an 
adequate amount to maintain our 
own facilities on the mainland in 
such a way that they will give 
maximum service. 


BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: 
That every local unit of the NCTA 
work out a plan for enrolling all 
NCTA members as participants in 
the Hammocks Beach Project 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Summary Of The President’s 
Frontier Message 


March 24, 1961 
GRATITUDE 


As I considered the task of organizing this mate- 
rial for you tonight, I recognized my first obliga- 
tion to be to God to whom I offered this prayer: 
“Our Heavenly Father, the great Ruler of Heaven 
and earth, permit me on this occasion to be the means 
through which you will speak to this group as its 
leader. Assist me in making the proper selection of 
words to make what I may say meaningful, factual, 
appropriate and convincing to the extent that what 
I do say may reflect the magnitude of Thy great 
power and the effectiveness of Thy saving grace 
on earth and in the hearts of men. Amen.” 


I must first of all express how grateful I am for 
the services rendered by so many people to make 
this a representative convention, in spite of the un- 
fortunate circumstances affecting their efforts. 
Many of the teachers across the State have written 
in offering their services in any way they could be 
used to help with the program. The cooperation in 
this respect has been beautiful and most encourag- 
ing. The services of these individuals were blended 
in making this an unusual convention in meaning, 
scope and purpose. A seemingly impossible situa- 
tion has been changed into a glowing success, for 
which our thanks and appreciation are extended. 


DELAYED ACTION 


The Board of Directors delayed action on the ap- 
pointment of an executive secretary and appointed 
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an interim committee to serve until an executive 
secretary is appointed. The committee was autho- 
rized by the Board to appoint Mrs. Della Perry, of- 
fice manager, for the duration of the interim. The 
Board and the committee unite in making only one 
joint pledge, and that is the best qualified availa- 
ble person will be selected. Ability and fitness for 
the office will determine our action. 


A CHARGE TO KEEP 


Under this charge we must exhibit professional 
dignity, give a high grade of professional service, 
contribute inspired leadership, convince the people 
with a strong professional devotion, display a func- 
tioning, ethical conviction, and be personally and 
professionally responsible. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Where you come from, as to place, is no longer so 
important, but where you are going is most import- 
ant. It is not what you tell others to do that is im- 
portant, but what is most important is how much 
you can help showing others what to do. It is not 
how much you talk before your class that is sig- 
nificant, but how much action you can inspire in 
others that contribute most to the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual. It is not how much initiative 
can you control that counts, but how much initiative 
can you stimulate and inspire. You may advertise 
your virtures, but this is not important. Basic con- 
cepts are taught by precepts and examples. There- 
fore to be constructive, objective, dynamic and con- 
vincing, you must be a living, shinning example of 
what you teach if you achieve greatness in your 
field of specialization. You should be dignified and 
proficient in every act whether before your stu- 
dents, in your meetings or in your personal life. 


AN OBLIGATION 


If you teach in North Carolina, your first pro- 
fessional obligation is to join the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. And if you really mean to 
keep abreast with the changing times, you should 
pick out the best national educational associations 
and join them. 


THE FRONTIER 


Great effort is being made on the frontier to: 


= 


reduce friction 


bo 


. lessen tension 


Co 


. accept our Association as a first class profes- 
sional organization. 


os 


. satisfy the critically inquiring teacher 


5. get teachers as prospective leaders, ready for 
this great age of education 


6. promote an active membership drive 
7. encourage wider participation by members in 
the total program. 
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CAUTION 


None of us rejoice at heart because of the death of 
our great Executive Secretary, nor are we willing to 
let his death enslave us or in any way alter our 
cause for professiona! proficiency and freedom in 
our great undertaking as an organization. To weak- 
en and falter at this point could mean disaster. 


We can mourn and be sorrowful, but we cannot re- 
main in mourning and in a sorrowful state, and at 
the same time constructively go forward with our 
program. To be true to our friend, ourselves and 
our God, truly, we must recognize the charge we have 
to keep. This charge can not be kept by using any 
form of procrastination or by exhibiting unrelent- 
ing disastrous criticism of the program. The As- 
sociation’s greatest need now is your full, coopera- 
tive service. Failure now in this hour of stress and 
strain may prove to be devastating. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. W. L. GREENE 
PAST NCTA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


As a fitting testimonial to the memory of our late 
Executive Secretary, I propose the organization of 
a William Lawrence Greene Scholarship Fund by the 
NCTA to be conducted on a graduate level for wor- 
thy teachers and students. This would extend the 
image of a great man and inspire continued educa- 
tional activity in his name. 


A REPRESENTATION 


As I witnessed the unfolding of the inaugural 
drama for Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor, who became 
the fifth president of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, I became impressed 
with the great mass of brain power that had been 
assembled for this inauguration from all parts of 
the country. I could more fully realize the place of 
education as it is attached to greatness in its truest 
sense. I said to myself when I became fully possess- 
ed with what was happening around me that the 
brain of man is the most powerful thing given by 
God to man. 


True greatness, as seen by Isaac Watts, is 


“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul: 

The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


FORWARD ACTION 


When we get the lunch counters opened up, what 
are we going to use for money until we get jobs? 
The most essential thing however will be established 
when the privileges sought become lawful. It is not 
the amount of money that we have that is so im- 
portant but the freedom of choice is worth more than 
the money involved. Job status in this country as it 
affects the man of color represents one of the most 
formidable problems we have today. In this respect, 
is becomes increasingly necessary for teachers to 
use every available means to produce incentives for 
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school attendance in efforts to build excellence so 
that in competition for jobs on the basis of ability, 
as we are requesting, our boys and girls will mea- 
sure up to the demands. 


One of the most glaring features in the Ameri- 
can pattern of segregation is not segregated schools, 
as bad as this condition is, it is not segregated 
churches, as un-christian as this practice is. It is 
not segregated job opportunities, as un-democratic 
as such a practice is. It is not segregated seating in 
theatres and at lunch counters, as bad as this pro- 
vision is. But where I am going to eat tomorrow 
night is most important. What I am going to do 
about this in my teaching is a most significant con- 
sideration. 


Real freedom, peace, harmony and understand- 
ing will make a fitting atmosphere in which “‘Amer- 
ica” can be sung with full meaning to all Ameri- 
cans alike, without regards to color, race or creed. 


Let freedom ring! 
Our fathers’ God to Thee 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: Author of liberty, 
Land where my fathers To Thee we sing: 

died, With freedom’s holy light; 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, Protect us by thy might 
From ev’ry mountain side Great God, our King! 





WHAT WE EXPECT OF OUR EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


An individual of high integrity and noble character: 


1. stable, foresighted and dynamic 

2. capable of handling personal matters without 
embarrassment to self or to others 

3. must be able to present his convictions with 
effective dignity without force or threats 

4. in personality, the person selected, must be af- 
fable, congenial and appealing 

5. in stature, the person must be able to take 
a stand for what is believed right and most 
expedient in a fearless manner 

6. educationally, the person must be able to in- 
telligently represent the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association; displaying exceptional ability, 
poise and dignity 

7. as to health and morality, the person must be 
physically strong, morally courageous and re- 
ligiously committed, temperate and sensible 
in all acts 

8. in consideration of our Association work, the 
person must be able to project the building of 
a stronger more effective organization as the 
basic objective. 


Listed above are some of the basic factors to be con- 
sidered in connection with the evaluation of any 
candidate for the office of executive secretary for 
the North Carolina Teachers Association. 


W. R. Collins 
NCTA President 
April,1961 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 
through payment of fifteen dollars 
($15.00) life membership, the 
funds from which should in time 
provide adequate overnight and 
week-end accommodations for NC- 
TA members and their friends, 


BEeIT RESOLVED ail hat eune 
association go on record as urging 
the Chairman and Officers of the 
Hammocks Beach Corporation to 
request of those who have vested 
interest in the ownership of the 
Hammocks Beach Property a re- 
vision of the charter of the Ham- 
mocks Beach Corporation in such 
fashion that said property be deed- 
ed directly to the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 


XVI 


DR. WILLIAM L. GREENE. 
Whereas, Dr. William L. Greene 
served the North Carolina Teachers 
Association as Executive Secretary 
for approximately twenty years, 
and 


Whereas, Dr. Greene’s services 
to the organization were efficient, 
dedicated, influential, dynamic, and 
progressive, and 


Whereas, Dr. Greene’s leadership 
has contributed to the outstanding 
motivation, growth and advance- 
ment of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association, and 


Whereas, Dr. Greene represent- 
ed the North Carolina Teachers 
Association in regional and nation- 
al professional organizations effec- 
tively and with dignity 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Board of Directors of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
hereby recognize its tremendous 
loss by his passing and shall per- 
petuate the work initiated through 
his noble efforts to the end that 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation shall be a fulfillment of 
his dreams. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That the Board of Directors of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion accept the challenge to keep 
and to promote the work of the 
Association ever before the teach- 
ers of the State of North Carolina. 
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XVII 


Whereas: Mr. W. G. Byers has 
worked hard and diligently in guid- 
ing the growth of NEA in North 
Carolina from seashores to moun- 
tains and from Virginia to South 
Carolina, and 


Whereas: The quality of his work 
and leadership and service on the 
NEA Board of Directors and many 
of its sub-committees has been 
recognized as of high caliber, and 

Whereas, his effective leadership 
and service have brought forth 
status and recognition to North 
Carolina and the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLV- 
ED THAT: The delegated assembly 
recognize Mr. Byers for his ex- 
cellent work and service, and ex- 
press its thanks and appreciation 
with appropriate action. 


APPRECIATION. The North 
Carolina Teachers Association ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to 
President Collins, to all members 
of the Planning Committee, to 
Executive Secretary, the late W. 
L. Greene, and his associates, to 
the city officials and citizens of 
Raleigh, to Shaw University and 
Saint Augustine’s College, to the 
Raleigh Public Schools, to the Ra- 
leigh and Wake County Units of 
the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation and the Raleigh Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers for 
their unselfish services in making 
this convention a success. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. Carney, Chairman 
Fremont 


Mrs. Mary B. Smith, 
Elizabethtown 


Henry D. Debnam, 
Spring Hope 

Mrs. Frances C. Waddell, 
Albemarle 

J. D. Womble, Whiteville 

J.C. Duncan, Yanceyville 

S. E. Biggers, Lincolnton 

Isaiah H. Brown, 
Greensboro 

R. M. Earl, 
Roanoke Rapids 


J. L. Johnson, 
Wilmington 


The 


Role Of Science In 
Elementary Curriculm 


By Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, Primary 
Teacher, Westside School, China 
Grove 


Living in an age where scienti- 
fic forces are ever present to thr- 
eaten the preservation of our de- 
mocracy, where modern civiliza- 
tion is beset by conflicts and 
strains, where man’s struggle with 
his physical environment is becom- 
ing more complex, we are cogni- 
zant of the need of a more concert- 
ed science program in the elemen- 
tary school program. The fact that 
we are living in a scientific world, 
and that our existence is based on 
our knowledge of many scientific 
facts and principles, is evidences 
of the overwhelming influences 
that science exerts in our lives. 
Man’s struggle with his physical 
surroundings has been long and 
difficult. Serious social maladjust- 
ments arise because the methods 
of science have not become more 
generally understood by the citi- 
zenry of the world. 


Our children are the future ci- 
tizens. They are our responsibility. 
The schools are to meet their 
needs—physically, civicly and eco- 
nomically. If they are to cope with 
this changing society they must 
know how to solve community pro- 
blems that often confront them. 
Society changes; therefore, the 
curriculum should change. The ele- 
mentary school curriculm should 
be so enriched that children may 
be allowed to live through experi- 
ences which will help them to 
gain increasing understanding of 
their surroundings. This idea is 
contrary to the traditional con- 
cept when subject-matter was or- 
ganized for the purpose of deve- 
loping specialists and preserving 
the logical order within the specia- 
lized content field. The traditional 
plan neglected the education of the 
great majority, who may never be- 
come specialists in the fields in- 
volved. 


Gerald S. Craig says, “Although 
the majority of the students in 
the elementary school will never 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Budget Adopted 


tor The Fiscal Year 


1961—"b2 


Anticipated Revenue 












ITEM 1961-62 
Halancemocptemper bs) LOGL i... eo. eco3 5 os sce wee nse seston teat aces eee $ 15,596.57 
Membership dues (10,500 @ $8.00) . 84,000.09 
AEE CIN Gace coca cee een =n carne pe 05000200 
Placement Service - ae 150.00 
PATELY CLUASTN) rumen ee re ae nese ed abe. sot ida tedacsdvusiececedecensesslce ashe oe S 1,500.40 
INGER AGE SUpplemeNnt. o...8. 5-2. eoe eee eccct ee ccceesece ae Se eee Caer eer es 1,000.00 
$107,246.57 
Proposed Expenditures 
1. OFFICERS 
a. President’s Honorarium —.......... Pe eae ee eee $ 500.00 
b. President’s Office —........ a 1,00” .00 
c. Vice-President’s Office Base ies 200.00 
d. Treasurer’s Office -....... Pe ihe ve ce 600.00 
e. Recording Secretary’s Office —... Bee 300.00 
f. Association Office Expense -....... = eed500.00 
rebixecutive Secretary's Travel 2.222.222... 2cseeete: ... 1,500.00 
h. Executive Secretary Classroom Teachers Travel —__. a 750.00 


2. SALARIES 


















a. Executive Secretary ................... eee Heo eae BeBe a oon 2 zee 7,500.00 
b. Internal Relations Secretary -........................ is 252 5,800.00 
c. Executive Secretary Classroom Teachers - : 5,300.00 
d. Secretary-Bookkeeper ................-------.-.-00-----220----- ey: 3,800.00 
e. Secretary- pecncgrapher es Su eee eee 3,400.00 
f. Clerk-Typist ree 2,700.00 
3. COMMITTEES 
ReebOATGs GL Directors: 2... .<.c<2-cccelengisese seen see ee ex 900.00 
b. Legislative —........ ae 400.00 
COPING IT ALIN Dy Pee ere 52 xcs= ase Es ee oe 200.00 
ae Blections? and. Canvassing 2.:-...0-.2.22.s-c:..252ge.520 nee eeeeeee eels a 200.F0 
UPPER ESOL UE NOTIS tee eects asa sore aces csc suecen Ses - oS ae ven coasts -cuaeeccdes es 150.00 
f. Budget and Finance ...... Ae 500.00 
g. N. E. A. Coordinating "" 500.00 
PPPS OCIA Ie COMI L CCS ans -n aos sect coop se csc e ste =n eee tec uhe se nae : 800.°0 
TeCommuitteess bublication Eur) oe ccc o.-c-cte cet scerees ee anes 800.00 
NG OorL Act ——w Nice eA: Workshop 22.202) ..-2e escent 750.00 
4, ADMINISTRATION 
EUBES OTIC MESA PASE Goer ere eee nares ay arses syne e toate Sere Reon. 500.00 
bebe [ACAD Tax, .. ae ee 675.00 
MBs Weeds Als Da xin ee soe s Siesosbees See ene eee 45”.00 
d. Publishing and Mailing Record - Peer: pat eae 6,000.00 
e. Newsletter Publication -.................. Pe fee ey 30".0500 
HEC G@LIPO TU CTU Gg EOIN e-8--) eeee ee Secs eens ¥ ee ene ee te 2,000.00 
Hel day SELVICE MEIKDONSG) eoraas cet cis ana: sabe sees ve ceeceens se eense eee os 2,°00.00 
h. District Meetings 8,000.00 
i. Convention Expenses 1,50¢.00 


Sociale Afraire meen ep ke ot a. 800.00 
m. Maintenance and Insurance on 














(1) Repairs and Depreciation 1,0°0.00 
(2) Janitorial Service -......... Coe 1,500.00 
(3))) EnSUratice ors eoreeen es sf eee 2,0°0.00 
(4) Rental Collection _... —e Boe eae pee ee ees 350.00 
fee County ang ity axes: cee tec. cee eel ee ee nee 900.°0 
m. Delegates to N. E. A. Convention —........ pf ee eee ewy 4,280.00 

5 DIVISIONS & DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 
a. Classroom Teachers _.... Pe 415.00) 
b. Specialized Education pea 720.00 
ec. Administrators and Su 2,500.00 
d. Higher Education .......... 2,200.00 

6. GIFTS AND MEMBEBRSHIPS 

Ue Ue oA rm oper mI UL OT oh ee see eter cee cece crane eee eee are 1,8°0.00 
Ba Ne AA. Cs Po State’ ...02. mete seacnsck 500.00 
ec. Southern Reg. Council —............... gees 500.°0 
d. American Teachers Association ee 25.00 
en Ne BAS Artiliation 2.4.0.5... 25.00 
f. Association Study of Negro Lif 25.°0 
g. Oxford Orphanage .... 500.00 
opm NGOS RE SC OU TIRE tee ie ooe eases cha cae hyn detente nace acne capers 1,°00.00 
S-medammocks, Development) —.5.--22- se eetcece~xt te coveees bats eee ees 3,000.09 
Oe Building Bund 222.--..--- Peseenet=xe Rae aed see tuee 2,00°.00 
TOMS avi OS 8 PETG ae, ec pecia nt rantener an fore nee napus eames = 6,000.70 
11. Contingency Reserve ...................... eee Kade cae ateRs EE 2,071.57 
12. Emergency Fund ..... 2,80°.00 
$107,246.57 


L. M. Hatton, Budget Director 
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Report Of The NCTA 


Elections Committee 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Mr. President and Members of the Delegate 
Assembly : 


The following is the report of the Election’s 
Committee: 


The official count of the ballots is as follows: 
For Board of Directors: 


Vie wees ine |) iy eee eee eee ns 4,843 Votes 
Tree eel 1 S06 Vie ee see ek ee ee 2.093 
NiO RN a Heenan eee none be A 2 
Vir EeaVie Holley at ee ae cee 50 Gey 53 00mm 
MV iii CIORIV CIN ei] pee nes 3, UCmEe 
Vier Ve RAT o Clee ee Were eee es ee 4,868 ” 


The ballots of the Guilford County Unit, Maxton 
and Saint Pauls were rejected by the Committee 
because in each case more marked ballots were sub- 
mitted than the local associations had financial mem- 
bers on the state roster. 


Mr. President and members of the Delegate As- 
sembly, this committee strongly recommends that 
all local unit officers adhere strictly to the printed 
instructions sent to them from the central office in 
regards to the matter of voting in the future. This 
matter is a responsibility of the local president and 
secretary which we think is clear in the instructions. 


We recommend that this policy be presented by 
the Resolutions Committee to the state body for 
adoption as standard procedures for future Elections 
Committees. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Miss Laura Hooper, Chairman—Winston-Salem 
H. L. Ellis, Secretary—Maxton 

C. C. Cooper—Burgaw 

J. B. Dafford—Rosehill 

John W. Dillard—Madison 

Mrs. E. G. Gadsden—Selma 

L. B. Henderson—Warrenton 

Goh wokely=—Hieh Poms 

Mrs. Bessye S. Wilder—Scotland Neck 





For Further Information and Reservations 


in Nassau, Contact 


HENDERSON TRAVEL SERVICE “4 
931 Hunter Street, N.W., Atlanta 14, Georgia | 


One Week in Nassau from $41.50 up 








Alamance County .. 
Burlingtor 


Anson County -..... 
Morven ........... 
Wadesboro 

Ashe County ...... 


Beaufort County . 
Washington . 


Bertie County ..... 
Bladen County -.. 
Brunswick County 
Asheville-Buncombe 


Burke County ...........- 
Morganton. ......... Bee 


Cabarrus Tri-School __ 
Lenoir-Caldwell ............. 
Carteret County ..... 

Caswell County .... 
Hickory-Newton Catawba County 


Chatham County .-.... 
Murphy ........- 


Chowan County - 
Edenton ......... 


Cleveland County 


Columbus County . 
Whiteville _... 


Craven County -.. 
New Bern ..... 


Cumberland County 
Fayetteville _......... 
Fayetteville State T. C. _ 
hexing tor eve -c-nes 
Thomasville .............. 


Davie County -... 
Duplin County . 


Durham County 
Durham, City 22.1-----.. 
N. C. College .. 


Edgecombe County .. 
Tarboro) yeeseceet 


Forsyth County ........ 
Winston-Salem 


Franklin County .. 
Franklinton 


Gaston County .. 
Gastonia 


Gates County 


Granville County 
Oxford =.=: 


Greene County .. 


Guilford County* 
Greensboro ... 
High Point .. 
A. & T. College 
Bennett College 


Halifax County 5 
Roanoke Rapids - 
Weldon ........ g 


Harnett County .. 
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Haywood County —................. Pee 8 3 2 Bi 8 1 
Hendersonville ............. ts 86 4 14 a 3 5 
Hertford County ...............2.. ae, OL 21 65 121 87 78 
Hoke County ............ 3 i Bete 49 f 20 32 54 22 
Hyde County .......... : Pewee ee ee RL) 1 13 18 3 22 
Tredelll (Countyse eer 4 14 39 2 40 
Mooresville ~_..... ca teioeee 19 3 4 14 1 16 
Johnston County Ro SS 6 20 27 37 32 50 
Jones County ........ ssecdecd Peo 19 2 34 15 46 
Lee County ...2......:..: = oe e180 37 20 63 15 29 
Lenoir County ...... cenleu ees LOD, 31 46 84 99 74 
Kinston’ S24. eee nee es te) 18 34 30 23 31 
Lincoln County -...... : Cd ee 4 19 14 16 8 
Marion): 222222. eee eee! 6 9 dL 1 11 
Martin County. se. eee eee 13 77 108 10 107 
Mecklenburg County —.......................271 54 469 190 144 123 
Montgomery County _.......................... 18 5 iy 22 17 8 
Moore County 25 18 48 11 TS 
Pinehurst 3 7 10 5 9 
W. Southern Pines 9 9 Lg 8 11 
Nash County 151 70 60 23 a brde/ 
Rocky Mount .-........... es 11 40 47 11 65 
New Hanover County .........-.............. ne 23 59 48 62 156 
Northampton County ..................-.: 87 33 66 36 69 94 
Onslow County __..... SHEL eee 47 7 6 fe 5 54 
Orange: County) 222 eee 4 45 6 43 3 13 
Chapel Hill 22.2..425 oe 27 23 - 14 27 16 21 
Pamlico County .......... Pe tere ee isc 16 29 10 " 4 23 
Elizabeth City aezdiacs es Re meteneeee 16 1 15 47 6 33 
Pender County ~......... ee ae 1) $ 18 23 50 75 
Perqu'mans County ae sey REGO 5 40 43 3 9 
Person County ........ - obit hanes 16 50 18 48 a 7 
Pitt) ‘County, on 5 ne eee 173 17 55 188 23 175 
Greenville® 2.205:56423- ee eae) 8 35 47 20 52 
Polk County -.... eae d eG i 11 8 4 9 
Randolph Ceunty —_.. senviee tee. 26 vs 41 7 12 
Richmond County . oe ea 16 5 39 4 35 
Hamlet 2222 fens ee 5 11 37 28 25 
Rockingham ..................--- Seis ee 10 ie 20 10 18 
Robeson County ._. 2cShgnunpanteese cee see 40 20 42 45 84 41 
Fairmont _.... oo ee 32 8 26 16 33 7 
Lumberton _. see Seer LO) 13 29 33 49 13 
Maxton* ........ Te er ste es Se 1l 3 14 32 32 
Red eSpringsi oe = 25 3 4 uf 29 27 
Sainteeeanls ieee eeeek® 14 8 11 33 18 
Rockingham County —.._... oped 37 9 41 2 36 
Madison-Mayodan —_...... 16 gfe 1 20 12 3 
Meaksyille tee ee eh ea 7 4 1 22 oo 27 
Reidsville Satie welche eo 42 12 47 11 26 
Rowan County _... fs eee reo 6 8 28 31 36 5 
Salisbury <2:0..4--5.2--4. ee 45 f 45 36 5 3 
Rutherford County ........6---- ee 53 6 43 41 7 9 
Sampson County ...... =e 13 23 38 56 74 
Clinton ne ee eee 4 10 30 27 37 
Scotland County .._.. Se rife 13 10 10 14 23 24 
Laurinburg’ =...) ee 10 23 a 26 40 44 
Stanly Countyijs-. 3 eee ee OL 7 24 32 9 17% 
Surry County 22.0.2..2 Rete eee LD 4 11 21 11 3 
ONO xs © OU yaeeeate ee eee = 18 4 40 12 34 ur 
Monroe .... = ane . 13 9 28 17 4 13 
Vance County . Sa eae . 65 88 41 92 72 70 
‘Wake’ Countyr so. ee 112 97 178 62 121 
Raleigh ...... bade mee 85 32 105 75 107 
State Sch. for B. & D. 2. 2 2 2 oy 2. 
Warren County .2.22-.5....-4 ns este 28 30 97 40 87 105 
Washington County ................. eed 13 24 23 11 44 
Wayne County Eee 105 57 65 74 61 63 
Goldsboro Paes - 54 13 64 97 47 77 
Wilkes” County 7.22... eee ue 14 3 12 5 18 
Wilson County —_..... he ved =a 16 3 33 24 6 35 
Wilson! (City 20 eee ees LZ, 13 87 63 18 88 
Bilm® City Geen cae ne LS 4 31 21 36 
Yadkin ‘County. 2.--. Ae ee eee 12 1 1 14 13 1 


*Guilford County, Maxton City and Saint Pauls not included in totals 
counted for candidates for reasons given in the committee report. 
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Classroom Teachers Corner 


FIRST HILDA MAEHLING 
FELLOWS ANNOUNCED 


By Mrs. Edna C. Richards, 

Executive Secretary, NCACT 

The first recipients of the Hilda 
Maehling Fellows of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
were named April 3, 1961. 

First Hilda Maehling Fellows 
are: Thelma Overbeck of Evans- 
ville, Indiana and James W. Kant- 
hok of Redwood City, California. 
Miss Overbeck, a _ fourth-grade 
teacher, will write a history of her 
community, Evansville, which will 
be suitable as a social studies text- 
book for her own and other classes 
of the city. Mr. Kantok, eighth- 
grade teacher, will draw up a pro- 
gram by which professional or- 
ganizations can evaluate school 
systems on the educational oppor- 
tunities they provide for children. 

Fifty-seven persons from 25 
states applied for fellowships dur- 
ing 1960-61. The two fellows were 
chosen by the Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship Committee on March 
18, in St. Louis, Missouri, during 
the second regional convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


LOCAL PROJECT RECOGNITION 
PROGRAMS 
Bladen County Classroom Teachers 
Association, Elizabethtown, North 
Carolina 

Through a Newsletter Bladen 
County Association of Classroom 
Teachers keeps its members in- 
formed and thereby promotes 
teacher growth. 

This project was entered under 
the classification of Direct Serv- 
ice To Members. The nature of the 
project is to give teachers informa- 
tion of interest, which would in 
turn stimulate an interest in the 
Association of Classroom Teachers 
through the publication of a News- 
letter, namely, ““The Bladen Echo.” 

The Bladen Echo is published 
every six weeks during the school 
year. The Echo consists of an Edi- 
torial Page, News of Teachers, stu- 
dents and parents, highlights of 
the NEA, NCTA and NCACT pro- 
grams. 

NINETEEN 
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Objectives of the project are: 

1. To encourage adoption of de- 
finite objectives by the local 

2. To increase participation of 
members 

3. To share activities with others 

4. To provide opportunity for ac- 
tive participation of classroom 
teachers 

The publication of the Echo was 
made possible through committee 
work. The Editorial staff is com- 
posed of 10 teachers from various 
schools. Many other teachers 
agreed to assist in carrying out the 
project. 

Copies of the Newsletter are dis- 
tributed to all Association mem- 
bers, student and parent organiza- 
tions, NCACT Executive Secretary 
and President. 

We are happy to report that as a 
result of our efforts teachers are 
taking a greater interest in the 
association and its professional 
program. 

Mrs. M. H. Carraway, 
President 

Bladen County Association 
of Classroom Teachers 

Miss Clara Mae Lewis, 
Chairman of Local Project 


THE AIMS OF THE PROJECT 
of 

THE SURRY COUNTY UNIT OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF CLASS- 


ROOM TEACHERS 


GENERAL AIM: To inculcate in 
the minds of the young people that 
“Teaching is a Profession.” 


SPECIFIC AIMS: 
1. To lead young high school stu- 
dents into the profession. 


2. To encourage aS many stu- 
dents as possible to go into 
the teaching profession. 

3. To inculcate in the minds of 
students that teachers are 
“Backbones” to civilization. 

4. To show students that there 
is a great future in teaching. 

5. To enable students to see that 
America needs qualified teach- 
ers in every field. 

6. To enable students to see that 
quality teaching is necessary 
for the future success of 


SIXTY-ONE 


America. 

7. To perpetuate the teaching 
profession. 

8. To enable students to see that 
in the teaching profession, one 
should pursue excellence. 

Cre eed aed ONG Sette Gy Et 
SCHOOL organized THE FUTURE 
TEACHERS OF AMERICA Chap- 
ter for the purpose of giving high 
school students an insight into the 
teaching profession. Every one 
should have a general knowledge 
of what he is going into. We hope 
to evaluate this work to the ex- 
tent that we can find the total 
membership of students influenced 
to enter the profession. 

Encouraging young people to 
further their education in order to 
improve their socio-economic con- 
dition presents a challenge to the 
leaders, particularly to the teach- 
ers. 

During this year while working 
on this project we have tried to 
give a positive approach to the 
field of teaching and encourage 
many people to consider the profes- 
sion as their life’s work. 

This area of public relations was 
further expressed with teachers 
taking part in community work and 
showing a thorough understanding 
of the fact that the home and the 
community are inseparable. 

Meetings were held to plan ac- 
tivities for the year by members 
of the committee. Some were asked 
to serve on the committees of de- 
corations, refreshments, and the 
news articles, all for the social 
function involved. Plans were made 
to have an awards day for schol- 
astic achievements. 

Each member of the faculty con- 
tributed wholeheartedly in making 
this project a most reasonable suc- 
cess. 

The outline for the project was 
made by Mrs. Gladys Neal; Mrs. 
Setzer was responsible for arrang- 
ing the pictures ; Mrs. Gwyn did the 
printing; Mr. Graham did the 
photographing, and Mr. Robert 
Taylor did the writing. 

The Local Project Committee of 
the Surry County Unit CTA has 
been greatly challenged while 
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working in the area of Public Rela- 
tions under the heading of our 
theme: “Teaching Is Our Profes- 
sion.” 

The various activities have been 
geared to give the students, as well 
as members of the community, a 
different image of the teacher and 
a deep meaning of what the pro- 
fession is really like. We have used 
as our motto: Pursue excellence for 
quality teaching. 


Informal “chit-chats’” with the 
students by the president of the 
Association of Classroom Teachers, 
Chairman of Local Project Commit- 
tee, and Western District Director, 
Mrs. Bessie H. Allen, who has had 
tremendous influence with all con- 
cerned. We have been able to recog- 
nize the great results of our project 
from the comments and actions 
of members of the senior class. 


A Post-Christmas Pre-New Year’s 
Party was given at the Madoc Re- 
creation Center for the College Stu- 
dents returning for the holidays 
and the Senior Class of J. J. Jones 
High School. This was done to fur- 
ther tie the bond of the importance 
of continuing education for securi- 
ty. Colleges represented at the 
party were: Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College, Fayetteville Teachers 
College, Bennett, A. & T., St. Au- 
gustine’s, Howard University and 
La Mae’s Beauty College. 


Seven Districts 
To Meet Next Fall 


SCHEDULE 


Piedmont District 
Mrs. M. S. Henry, President, Greensboro 
October, 1961 Reidsville 


East Piedmont District 
Mr. J. E. Byers, President, Warrenton 
Octobvern1S 196 lessee Durham 


Coastal Plain District 

Mr. C. C. Smith, President, Burgaw 
October 27, 19612-22222 Snow Hill 
Southwestern District 

Mr. Thebaud Jeffers, President, Gastonia 
NoVemberins sed. OG lee eee Shelby 
Northeastern District 

Mr. BE. V. Wilkins, President, Roper 
November 10, 1961 ____.__.- Elizabeth City 
Southeastern District 

Mr. G. H. Young, President, Lumberton 
November 17, 1961.............. Fayetteville 
Western District 

Mr. EK. E. Waddell, President, Albemarle 
October 20, 1961 


The area of Public Relations was 
further emphasized by members of 
the faculty actively participating 
in the presidential election by 
working at the polls and by point- 
ing up the importance of voting. 

Realizing the importance of un- 
derstanding our world neighbors, 
their cultures, mores, languages 
and other possible barriers, one 


member of our organization is de- 
voting two hours a week after 
school to teach French to Scout 
members. 


Since April is Teaching Career 
Month, we have gone “all out” in 
a capaign to tie all loose ends in 
the culmination of this project. We 
are happy to report that as a re- 
sult of our efforts, a FTA chapter 
has been organized in our school. 
Plans are being made to become 
affiliated with NEA by September, 
1961. 

Mrs. Gladys Neal, President 

Surry County Association of 
Classroom Teachers 

Robert Taylor, Chairman of 
Local Projects 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


WATCH FOR ART NEWS OF 
INTEREST BEGINNING WITH 
THE SEIRS TSS UR MORSOUR 
RECORD NEXT FALL. ART 
HELP REVIEW OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE, HELPFUL HINTS 
FOR CLASSROOM PLANNING 
AND ORGANIZATION WILL AP- 
PEAR IN EACH ISSUE OF THE 
RECORD. 


M. Hortense Reid, Chairman 

Department of Art Teachers 

(Mrs.) Esther P. Hill, 
Secretary 

Department of Art Teachers 





Cotta Schools, 


Frank B. Morris, Retired Principal, 


Greensboro City Unit, 


Itinerant Librarian. 
Guilford County 


e ° 
Mr. 
To These Our Final Tribute in Mrs. India White, R. L. Vann High ‘School, Hertford 


Who left their heritage with us 
And a challenge to carry on 


Mrs. E. T. Ledbetter, Woodlawn School, Wadesboro Unit, 
Fifth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Marjorie R. Weston, Wash ngtoa 
Elem. School, Washington City Unit, Second Grade Teacher, 
Nellie Riddick, Piney Woods Chapel, Bertie County Unit, 
Second and Third Grade Teacher, Mrs. Mary Hall, Mountain 
Street School, Asheville-Buncombe Unit, High School Teacher, 
Miss Cora McNeill, Stephens-Lee High School, Asheville-Bun- 
combe Unit, High School Teacher, Mrs. Carrie A. Cowncil, 
Horton School, Chatham County Unit, Fourth Grade Unit, Mrs. 
Johhnie B. Penn, Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville State Teachers College Unit, Fayetteville, HEng- 
lish Teacher, Mrs. Celia Norman, Currituck Union School, 
Currituck County Unit, First Grade Teacher, Mrs. Veressie 
Williams, EB. BE. Smith School, Duplin County Unit, Teacher, 
Mrs. Willie P. Gray, W. G. Pearson School, Durham City 
Unit, Second Grade Teacher, Mrs. Luvenia M. Harrell, Geth- 
semane High School, Franklin County Unit, Seventh and 
Highth Grade Teachers, Mrs. Helen Holmes Hodges, David D. 
Jones School, Greensboro City Unit, First Grade Teacher, 
Mrs. Carolyn H. Humphrey, J. C. Price School, Greensboro 
City Unit, Sixth Grade Teacher, Miss Manolia A. Kirkland, 
Washington School, Greensboro City Unit, Fourth Grade 
Teacher, Mrs. Callie G. Siler, Jonesboro, Moore and Terra 
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County Unit, Retired 5th Grade Teacher, Mr. Samuel Moore, 
Frink High School, Lenoir County Unit, Agriculture and 
Shop Teacher, Ruth G. Tillery, Adkin High School, Kinston 
City Unit, Grammar Grade Teacher, Mrs. Geneva Van Cat- 
ledge, Newbold School, Lincoln County Unit, Eleventh Grade 
Teacher, Mrs. Cleopatra A. Tyner, County Schools, Martin 
County Unit, Home Demonstration Agent. Mr. James H. 
Faulk, West Martin School, Martin County Unit, Fifth Grade 
Teacher, Mr. John James, Jamesville School, Martin County 
Unit, Sixth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Mary J. Murphy, Northamp- 
ton County Unit, Retired Primary Teacher, Mrs. Georgia J. 
Fonville, Georgetown High School, Onslow County Unit, Re- 
tired, Mrs. Lola M. Jackson, Polk County Unit, Retired, Mrs. 
T. P. Thompson, St. Pauls School, Saint Pauls Local Unit, 
Third Grade Teacher, Mrs. Mary C. Hairston, Charles Drew 
School, Rockingham County Unit, First Grade Teacher, Mrs. 
Caroline Martin, Stone Elementary School, Rockingham Coun- 
ty Unit, Teacher, Mr. P. W. Baucum, Piney Grove School, 
Union County Unit, Retired, Milton McLean, Apex Consolidat- 
ed School, Wake County Unit, Seventh Grade Teacher, Dr. W. 
L. Greene, Raleigh, Hxecutive Secretary NCTA, Miss Hattie 
Bell, Fourth Hlementary School, Washington County Unit, 
Retired Third Grade Teacher, Mr. E. A. House, Goldsboro City 
Schools, Goldsboro City Unit, Supervisor, Mrs. Clara Jones, 
Dudley Elem. School, Wayne County Unit, Fourth Grade 
Teacher. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Until 1935 the American Teachers As- 
sociation was known as the National 
Association for Teachers in Colored 
Schools. As the name suggests, the As- 
sociation was founded as a national or- 
ganization for teachers who were em- 
ployed in ‘‘Colored Schools’’. 


Though its membership has been 
chiefly teachers in ‘Colored Schools”, 
goals and purposes of the Association 
have been centered upon problems of 
education and the teaching profession 
which are not restricted to schools for 
Negroes. A major concern at ATA has 
been removal of differentials in educa- 


tional opportunity and _ professional 
status. Relying solely upon volunteer 
workers, activities of the Association 


have been limited in scope. 

Through affiliation with other nation- 
al organizations and projects designed 
to stimulate favorable public sentiment, 
ATA has made some progress toward 
achievement of its goals: 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY for 
every child 


EQUAL PROFESSIONAL STATUS for 
every teacher 


The Joint NHA-ATA Committee was 
established for liaison purposes; a 
means of organizing cooperative endea- 
vors in which NEA and ATA could 
pursue the common goals—removal of 
differentials in educational opportunity 
and professional status. 


Affiliations with Associated Publishers 
and the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History have given ATA 
access to extensive publications about 
which portray more favorable aspects 
of Negroes in the history of America 
and other cultures of the world. A com- 
plementary project of ATA is related 
to biased materials in encyclopedias and 
textbooks which present distored views 
about Negroes. 


Removal of differentials in education- 
al opportunity and professional status 
has provoked long and costly legal bat- 
tles. Without the services of a full- 
time staff, ATA has made its contribu- 
tion to the struggle by appropriating 
funds to share in the cost of legal pro- 
tection and removal of statutory bar- 
riers to equal educational opportunity 
and professional status. 


Better human relations is recognized 
by ATA as the most effective means of 
overcoming the conflicts which charac- 
terize many social situations among 
racial groups. The Association has col- 
lected and organized comprehensive 
data; prepared an extensive exhibit of 
materials; and promoted a_ speakers 
bureau to promote better human rela- 
tions and mutual understanding of 
group problems. 
NINETEEN 
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Between sessions at the annual meeting of the Joint Committee of the National 


Education Association and the American Teachers Association, January 16-17, 
1961, part of the Committee and two NEA staff members are pictured in the 
Allan Room at the NEA Center, where their session was held. Seated (left to 
right) are: LOUESE PHILLIPS, Webster Groves, Mo.; MARY lL. WILLIAMS, 
chairman, Charleston, W. Va.; and MADGE P. HARPER, Orangeburg, S. C. Stand- 
ing (left to right) are: H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM, Montgomery, Ala.; WALTER 
N. RIDLEY, secretary, Elizabeth City, N. C.; IVAN A. BOOKER, director, NEA 
Membership Division; EDWARD W. BRICE, from the U. S. Office of Education 
(sub-stituting for committee member AMBROSE CALIVER, assistant to the 
Commission); RUFUS B. ATWOOD, Frankfort, Ky.; and C. GODFREY PASKA, 


assistant director, NEA Records Division. 


Since 1928 the Joint Committee of NEA-ATA has given constructive leadership 
on professional problems arising from racial and human relationships affecting 


school personnel. 


Despite removal of many legal bar- 
riers and voluntary accevtance of more 
liberal attitudes about minority groups, 
there are still many unsolved probiems 
and numerous examples of differentials 
in educational opportunity and profes- 
sional status. To fulfill its mission of 
eliminating such differentials, ATA 
much secure additional funds. A primary 
need is the employment of a full-time 


professional and clerical staff to operate — 


a headquarters. 


THE 50,000 MEMBERSHIP CAM- 
PAIGN WAS LAUNCHED to secure 
funds necessary for employment of a 
full-time executive secretary; establish- 
ment of a headquarters; and institution 
of AN ACTION PROGRAM TO HELP 
INSURE: 


EVERY CHILD an equal educational 
opportunity 


EVERY TEACHER equal profession- 
al status 


INVEST ONE DOLLAR AND INSURE 
YOUR PROFESSIONAL FUTURE. 


SIXTY-ONE 


ROLE OF SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 16) 


become specialists in the field of 
science, they will have very per- 
sistent needs to be supplied from 
this field’. Clark and McKellop 
say, in their book, AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO EDUCATION, that 
“One of the outstanding character- 
istics of our world has been the 
tremendous increase in scientific 
knowledge and the application of 
this knowledge to the problems of 
human living”’. 

We say that education is the pre- 
paration for a happy and useful 
life; that it helps young people to 
find a place in society best suited 
for them; and that it helps them to 
fulfill it in a satisfying way for 
society and themselves. Then is i 
not apparent that in our elemen- 
tary school curriculum a science 
program should be built around 
problems that are challenging to 
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the youth? Science in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum plays an im- 
portant role in the child’s life if 
he has the proper guidance. As a 
result of his knowledge of science 
he becomes aware of the many 
changes in the ways people make 
their living. His knowledge of sci- 
ence makes him become aware of 
the things he must know in order 
to live a healthy and successful 
life. 


In view of the above assertions 
it is generally conceded that sci- 
ence merits an important place in 
the elementary school curriculum if 
we are to preserve our posterity. 
Elementary science affords multi- 
tudinous experiences in realizing 
the satisfaction of one’s needs. 


Our school system has under- 
gone conspicuous changes within 
the last quarter of a century. It has 
gradually weened from the tradit- 
ional concept of thinking of a sub- 
ject-matter field to that of the 
experience teaching where empha- 
sis was placed on the child-center- 
ed teaching and finally to that of 
group living. Growth is a continu- 
ous process and new times bring 
about new changes. Too long, sci- 
ence in the elementary school cur- 
riculum has been regarded as sub- 
ject-matter. For the most part sci- 
ence in the primary grades has been 
regarded as incidental teaching. 
According to Reavis and Pierce, 
“Too often in the past, elementary 
science was merely a diluted high 
school or college course or consist- 
ed of supplementary reading in 
science”. Today, science is thought 
of as an area which will give 
meaning to our experiences and a 
new approach to our complicated 
problems. 

There is an apparent awareness 
of the lack of continuity in the ele- 
mentary school program and the 
high school program in reference 
to the teaching of science. Some 
elementary teachers feel that the 
teaching of science is for science 
specialists while some others feel 
their incompentency to teach sci- 
ence and therefore the field of sci- 
ence in the elementary school pro- 
gram remains almost a virgin field 
in which to work. Educators have 
become aware of the gap and a 
movement for more emphasis plac- 
ed upon the teaching of science in 
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the elementary school system is 
universal. Teachers who had no sci- 
ence training are improving their 
professional status by either do- 
ing advance work in science or 
taking in-service training. 


Educators are realizing more 
and more that merely instructing 
the youth regarding his environ- 
ment is insufficient. The child 
must be taught to explore, experi- 
ence, achieve and cultivate initia- 
tive, and interpret his environment 
with the best preparation for ser- 
vice. Mary Reed, says, “The best 
possible guarantee for living a full, 
satisfying life as an adult member 
of society is to have had a full, 
satisfying period of growth in a 
wholesome social atmosphere.” En- 
thusiastic administrators and teach- 
ers have enriched the school cur- 
riculum. In the classroom. the 
teacher establishes a learning sit- 
uation. She creates an environment 
which offers stimulating experi- 
ences, an environment in which 
children are allowed to participate, 
an environment in which children 
feel free to choose and select, an 
environment in which children ex- 
perience satisfactory results. 


In planning the curriculum for 
any elementary grade it is expedi- 
ent that teachers give professional 
consideration to the basic philoso- 
phy that shall guide them in the 
determination of their aims and 
methods and in the selection of 
activities and subject matter. The 
development of the whole child in 
its fullest capacity—not only for 
his personal welfare but for the 
participation and contribution in 
a changing society—is the para- 
mount concern of teachers; and 
his growth is the major end. 


Science teaching should begin 
in the primary grades. Mary Reed, 
writes, “It is not too early to begin 
the development of scientific atti- 
tudes and habits of procedure. 
Young children have a seemly in- 
satiable curiosity. This is one of 
the most essential scientific atti- 
tudes. Instead of stifling it, we 
must cultivate it. In setting a sci- 
ence program the teacher must 
keep in mind what she wishes to 
accomplish and with pupil-teacher 
planning she must set about direct- 
ly to achieve her aim.” Craxton 


The 


names the following goals as ulti- 
mate criteria for teaching of sci- 
ence: (1) To cultivate attitudes 
and methods of procedure, (2) to 
lead to broader concepts, generali- 


‘zation and outlooks, (3) to open 


new avenues of interest and satis- 
faction, (4) to enable individuals 
to meet prob!ems of existence with 
the available scientific knowledge 
and skill, and (5) to develop social 
attitudes and appreciation. 


When children are given proper 
guidance and are allowed to ex- 
plore their surroundings, to choose 
out of the range of their experi- 
ences, to organize into working 
groups, to discuss interesting to- 
pics, and to decide on group acti- 
vity, they experience desirable liv- 
ing standards. 


Children learn valuable infor- 
mation about plants and animals 
and the ways of living together 
happily after they have experienc- 
ed growing of a flower, caring for 
a pet chicken, collecting ant 
colonies, collecting butterflies and 
bees, and collecting tadpoles and 
minnows .For instance, from 
seeing the growth of a flower and 
of a chicken, children gain whole- 
some information about plant and 
animal life and the condition ne- 
cessary for such growth. These ex- 
periences open up for them a new 
means of enjoying their leisure 
time and give them an abiding 
growing satisfaction. As a result 
of their enjoyment they may make 
contributions to the home and 
school and thereby develop in 
themselves the attitudes that make 
them valuable members of a social 
group. Such gratifying experiences 
contribute to mental and physical 
health. From such experiences 
children learn that living things 
are dependent upon a suitable en- 
vironment in order to attain their 
fullest potentialities. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Program Planning Committee 
of the Division of Administrators and 
Supervisors which had the task of de- 
ciding on the place, date, and time of 
our Statewide Professional Conference 
for the Principals and Supervisors of 
NCTA wishes to announce that the con- 
ference will be held at Durham during 
the month of November for a two day 
conference. 


More information will follow after 
the June meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee. 


THE PLANNING COMMITTEE 
E. M. Holley, Chairman 





Classroom Recordings 
for Music for Living 


GRADES 1-6 


LET’S VISIT EUROPE 


It’s now time to make plans for your 
summer vacation and many North Caro- 
lina educators will be interested in tour- 
ing EKurope. We invite you to join with 
A. & T. College and the American 
Teachers Association for 30 days visit- 
ing England, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Switzerland, Monte Carlo 
and France where you will see world 
famous landmarks, museums and his- 
torical places of interest. You will spend 
many enjoyable days relaxing and sight- 
seeing with congenial companions and 
a well trained college professor as tour 
director. 


The cost of the tour from New York 
and return will be $795.00, this in- 
cludes Trans-Atlantic transportation 
via air, transportation within Europe, 
meeting and transfer service, twin bed- 
ded rooms, private baths, three meals 
per day, English-speaking tour escort 
and porterage of luggages. An immedi- 
ate deposit of $100.00 is necessary to 
hold your reservation. 

The Graduate School of A. & T. Col- 
lege will offer 6 quarter hours for this 
tour in “Comparative Education” for all 
persons interested in academic credit. 

For tour registration and further in- 
formation write Dr. F. A. Williams, 
Dean of the Graudate School, A. & T. 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina or 
to the Travel Division, American Teach- 
ers Association, P. O. Box 9123, At- 
lanta 14, Georgia. 


Teachers who use the classroom recordings 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS WHO 


* 


TOOK 1960 TEACHERS TOUR OF 
EUROPE 


Cordice, Mrs. Pearl H. 
1503 Fayetteville Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


Edwards, Mrs. Ruth C. 
1712 Fayetteville Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


—Has made good reports on the 


European Tour. 


Jones, Miss Katie 
159 Chestnut Street 
Concord, North Carolina 


Peeples, Mrs. Willie S. 
422 Factory Street 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


Rich, Mrs. Annie Mae 
11 Star Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rucker, Miss Bernice 
407 West 25th Street 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Titus, Miss Bernice 
1205 A. Omaha Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Williams, Mrs. Catherine C. 
1304 Deep Creek Road 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Names so starred did not register 


through A. & T. College. 





THOMAS A. CLARK’S 


Cultural Tour OF Europe 


30 Days —— $995.00 


that accompany the MUSIC FOR LIVING 
series soon become known for the excellence 
of their program because these teachers are 
making the most of the best! Classroom sing- 
ing, listening, rhythm, appreciation, and 
musical enjoyment are sure to be enriched. 


15 Records now available for each grade 


If your music program does not include the 
use of these high quality recordings, we 
suggest that you plan to do so without delay 
to assure maximum teaching effectiveness. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta 5 
Representatives: Joe H. Little, J. D. Wright 





MAY, NINETEEN SIXTY-ONE 


Or 


PLEASANT TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Box 1637 

Burlington, N. C. 

Phone CA 6-4476 


Please make reservations for -......_-------- persons on 
Thomas A. Clark’s Cultural Tour of Europe which 
departs New York City July 19, 1961. 


IT am enclosing $100.00 deposit per person. 


et ae Street__. 


. Phone... 


Or See Your Travel Agent 
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Cares take wing at 


NASSAU 


in the BAHAMAS 


For fun and relaxation, there’s just no vacation 
spot like Nassau! Here you’ll bask on powder- 
soft sands . . . go boating or fishing . . . enjoy 
sightseeing and shopping (you may bring home 
$200 worth of purchases duty-free after a 48-hour. 
stay) . . . and dance to goombay rhythms after 
dark. Nassau is only an hour by air, overnight by 
ship, from Florida, and no passports are required 
for U.S. citizens. 


Mail coupon today for free folder! 


SOSH SHSSSHHEHSEHSHSSHSHSSOHH HESS OSES HESESESSSOSHESESEOE 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-S, 351 S. E. 2nd St., Miami 32, Flor’da 


Please send me your free folder. 
INGMNES Src ee ee 
Address 
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THE SOCIABLES prefer Pepsi 





They let Pepsi add to the fun 


wherever they go. All The Sociables do because 
Pepsi matches their modern way of life—it re- 
freshes without filling. You’re one of The Sociables. 
So make lighter moments even brighter moments 
—have a Pepsi wherever you are. 


e Sociable, 
ave a Pepsi 
Refresh without filling 





BOTTLED UNDER APPOINTMENT FROM PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“COCA-COLA” AND "COKE" ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








Ccla is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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THE HONORABLE TERRY 
SANFORD, GOVERNOR OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, WITH 
PROFESSOR W. R. COL- 
LINS, PRINCIPAL OF 
JOHNSON COUNTY TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, SMITH- 
FIELD. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 
OF THE WASHINGTON 
COUNTY UNION SCHOOL 
WITH AN ENROLLMENT 
OF 1130 STUDENTS, WAS 
DEDICATED MAY 4, 1961. 





MEMBERSHIP OVER 10,000 OCTOBER, 1961 


Save Time! 





We Work Fast at NC.S.BD. 


Save Money! 


Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. 


American Automobile 
American Book Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Benefic Press 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
C. C. Birchard Co. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


The Economy Co. 


Follett Publishing Co. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


Association 


Inc. 


Imice 


us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 


and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Hall & McCreary Co. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., Ine. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 


Harper & Brothers 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 


Henry Holt and Co., Ine. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Ine. 
Ine. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Little Brown & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, Inc. 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Ine. Silver Burdett Co. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Ine. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publ’shing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 


Teel ¥(e 


We 


Ry tle 


OL B 


pledge to you school teachers and school 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


811 W. Hargett Se 
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INCORPORATED 
Telephone TEmple 2-3321 
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Editor 
H. I. FONTELLIO-NANTON 


Associate Editors 


C. J. Barber 
A. H. Anderson, Ray Thompson, Mrs. 
aM OOUSON GUE. la. Drigee J, AG 
Tarpley, Miss Laura L. Hooper, Char- 
les A. Ray, A. H. Peeler, Mrs. Lucy 
F. James. 


This Month’s Cover features 
the dedication of the Washing- 
ton County Union School, E. V. 
Wilkins, Principal. Honorable 
Terry Sanford, Governor of The 
State of North Carolina was the 
Dedicatory Speaker, May 4, 
1961. 


Subseription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 1238 
EK. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 1930, at the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 
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GENERAL OFFICERS 


MR. W: W. COLLINS 2 iricececreeee erates PRESIDENT 
DR. LAFAYETTE PARKER... VICE PRESIDENT 
C. J. BARBER...ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MRS. GENEVA J. BOWE, RECORDING SECRETARY 
DR. N. H. HARRIS... peace ie ..... TREASURER 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. W. A. Foster, Mrs. Mildred Littlejohn, Mr. W. G. 
Byers, Mr. C. J. Barber, Past Pres. NCTA; Mrs. 
Bessie H. Allen, Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Mr. R. L. Flana- 
gan, Mr. M. L. DeVane, Mr. E. M. Holley, Mr. T. M. 
Ringer, Mr. J. H. Lucas. N. C. NEA Director*; Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Koontz, Chairman. 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Mr. C. C. Smith, Mr. E. E. Waddell, Mr. G. H. Young, 
Mrs. Mae S. Henry, Mr. T. Jeffers, Mr. J. E. Byers, 
Mr. E. V. Wilkins. 


DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz. 
Salisbury ; Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, 
Raleigh ; Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—E. M. 
Holley, Sanford; Higher Education, (H) — F. P. 
Payne, Raleigh. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, 
Salisbury; Secondary Education, (C) — Willie E. 
Davis, Charlotte; Home Economics Teachers, (S)— 
Mrs. Alberta Levingston, Raleigh; Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers, (S)—W. E. Foster, Warsaw; Indus- 
trial Education Teachers, (S)—W. B. Thornton, Dur- 
ham; Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Ra- 
leigh; Health and Physical Education Teachers, (H) 
—Henry Bily, Ellerbe; Business Education Teachers, 
(S)—J. V. Turner, Durham; Extension Education, 
(S)—H. H. Price, Wadesboro; Librarians, (S)—Miss 
Miriam G. Ricks, Raleigh; Guidance, (S) — A. F. 
Jackson, Greensboro; Bible Teachers, (S)—-Miss Eva 
Merritt, Durham ; Supervisors, (A)—Miss Alice Green, 
Wilson ; Principals, (A)—S. B. T. Easterling, Ellerbe; 
Coilege Instruction, (H)—C. E. Boulware, Durham; 
Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro; Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Hortense Reid, 
Greensboro; Teachers of Exceptional Children—Un- 
reported; Audio Visual Aids, (S) — J. C. Duncan, 
Yanceyville; Retired Teachers, (C)—lL. H. Hall, Salis- 
bury. 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C) — Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mooresville; Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Samuel 
Poole, Elizabeth City; English Teachers, (C)—C. GC. 
Lipscombe, Raleigh; Social Science Teachers, (C)- 
Quinton Wall, Smithfield; Mathematics and Science 
Teachers, (C)—B. Meeks Briggs, Farmville; Foreign 
Language Teachers, (C)—Maderline Seales, Winston- 
Salem; Elementary Principals, (A)—C. H. Coleman, 
Reidsville; High School Principals, (A)—N. G. Perry, 
Thomasville; Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—John T. 
Gibson, Fayetteville; Trades and Diversified Occupa- 
tions Teachers, (S)—-N. S. Morehead, High Point: 
Educational Secretaries, (S) — Mrs. Millie Veasey, 
Raleigh; Driver Edueation, (S) — Isaac Barnett, 
Greensboro. 


*Serving as Elected Member at Large and Special 
Officer. Others Usually Invited to Meetings: Mrs. 
Edna C. Richards, Mr. Curtiss Todd, Mr. L. M. 
Hatton. 





District Mi eclings 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF 1961 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


October 11, 1961—Piedmont District 
Reidsville 

Mrs. Mae S. Henry, President 

1500 Benbow Road 

Greensboro, N. C. 


October 13, 1961—East Piedmont District 
DurhaneNe Cc. 

Mr. J. E. Byers, President 

John R. Hawkins High School 
Warrenton, N. C. 


October 20, 1961—Western District 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mr. E. E. Waddell, President 
Kingville High School 

Albemarle, N. C. 


October 27, 1961—Coastal Plain District 
Snow Hill 

Mr. C. C. Smith, President 

C. F. Pope High School 

Burgaw, N. C. 


November 3, 1961—Southwestern District 


M 


The 


Shelby 

Mr. Thebaud Jeffers, President 
Highland High School 
Gastonia, Nc. 


November 10, 1961—Northeastern District 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Mr. E. V. Wilkins, President 

Washington County Union School 

Roper, N. C. 


November 17, 1961—Southeastern District 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


r. G. H. Young, President 


South Lumberton School 
Lumberton, N. C. 


Next Convention to be held APRIL 


12th, 13th and 14th, 1962 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Editorials 


NE VW LOOKS: 6. 30 


The North Carolina Record comes to you this month with a “New Look”, both in size 
and format. The editors of this issue feel that in changing the form and reducing the 
size of the magazine, in order to facilitate better mailing, we will be able to produce a 
RECORD that will be in line with other professional magazines of this type. 


We sincerely hope that the members of the organization will be pleased with this new 
departure, and will offer suggestions for further improvement. We also hope that our 
readers will make available to us information on activities in their respective communi- 
ties and contribute articles and research material, thereby enabling us to publish the kind 
of periodical that will efficiently serve the entire membership. 


Only with the help of all concerned can we hope to attain our aims. 


0 elm 


“JOHNNY CANNOT READ, JOHNNY CANNOT WRITE.” 


Wherever teachers are gathered this statement is usually the topic of discussion. Col- 
lege teachers blame the high schools, high school teachers blame the elementary schools 
and each groups feels that its the responsibility of the other. Meanwhile Little Johnny 
reaches college age without the ability to read and to write a simple declarative sentence. 


Reams of paper have been used to write on this deplorable fact, but as far as we can 
ascertain, nothing tangible has been done to remedy the situation. In examining the re- 
sults of English placement tests given to freshmen at one of our local colleges, we found 
that some 50% of those tested scored less than the required 70% for admission in the 
regular freshman English class and had to be placed in a non-credit course until they 
can show improvement. 


It is not our purpose here to criticise the elementary teacher, the high school teacher 
nor the college teacher, our only interest is to see that Little Johnny gets the right type 
of training in English. Communication is the art of saying something in ways that per- 
sons with whom one communicates can understand. Further, the student will eventually 
find that whatever field he chooses, there will always be the need for effective writing 
and effective reading. 


Whoever is responsible for Teaching English to Little Johnny, let them so plan that he 
will be able to read and write, if not efficiently, at least adequately, 
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President Collins 
Discusses Changes 


Calling attention to the fact 
that in this period of 1961-62, 
“changes will require carefully 
planned adjustments by each of 
us as we endeavor to increase 
the effectiveness of our teach- 
ing efforts’, President Collins, 
urged our members to move in- 
to the year in a way that will 
create the greatest possible in- 
terest and enthusiasm on the 
part of our pupils. He warned 
that we will not be able to sti- 
mulate the boys and girls en- 
trusted to us, unless we become 
interested and stimulated first. 

The president stated that 
teachers can no longer use the 
alibi that class and school in- 
terruptions prevent best work, 
because the Governor, state su- 
perintendent and principals are 
strongly committed to the pro- 
position that interruptions in 
the public schools are out and 
will not be used as excuses for 
not doing professional work. 

The discussions continued by 
taking up several points of in- 
terest to the members namely: 

Actions: The resignation of 
Vir We ee VLOrris, ¥ Noi Ore learn 
field representative, and his de- 
sire to be released to permit 
him to accept a position at A. & 
T. College. Appreciation was 
conveyed to Mr. Morris for the 
fine services rendered during 
his stay with the organization. 
Mr. J. C. Barber was appointed 
as Acting Executive Secretary 
to succed Dr. Greene, Dr. H. I. 
Fontellio-Nanton was also ap- 
pointed temporarily, as Editor 
of the Record, wih additional 
responsibility of planning a re- 
search program. 

The honor extended Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Koonts, as secretary of 
the N. E. A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers was men- 
tioned as a credit to her and to 
the teachers of the state. 

Contacts: The President was 
appointed, September 12, by 
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Governor Sanford, as a member 
of the “Friends Of Education” 
Committee, a state-wide group 
to study the problems of drop- 
outs. Mr. C. J. Barber was also 
appointed to this committee. On 
September 22, the president was 
appointed to another state-wide 
committee on capital Improve- 
ments Bond Election. 

The interest of the organiza- 
tion was represented on the fol- 
lowing occasions: The N. E. A. 
Convention, Atlantic City; The 
State Leadership Conference in 
August. It was noted that for 
the first time in the history of 
the conference, the Board of Di- 
rectors was represented at a 
workshop session, where they 
made recommendations and con- 
tributed to the procedures. 

Finally, the president express- 
ed his gratitute for the coopera- 
tion received from officers, dis- 
trict workers and the rank and 
file of the members. He con- 
gratulated the organization on 
being able to ‘keep calm” dur- 
ing the months following the 
death of the Executive Secre- 
tary, and asked for continued 
support to help him in carrying 
out a most effective program in 
the future. 


SIXTY MILLION PEOPLE 


The Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service of the National Ed- 
ucation Association pointed out 
recently that there are 60 mil- 
lion people 25 years and over in 
these United States who do not 
have a high school education. Of 
this number, 11 million have 
never even completed the fifth 
grade. The Division calls on 
communities to encourage such 
adults to go back to school. It 
points out that under-education 
is a prime cause of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment in 
our rapidly advancing and shif- 
ting technical world. 





The 


Knowledge 
Translated 


Into Action 


Dr. George L. Johnson, Dean 
of Instruction, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, presented a 
paper entitled “Translating 
Knowledge Into Action” as part 
of a panel discussion held at the 
First Annual Conference of 
High School Principals And 
Guidance Counselors, in which 
three aspects of education were 
presented by fellow panelists: 
1. The Need for the Learner To 
Understand Himself 2. The 
Need For The Learner To Un- 
derstand His Place In Society 
and 3. The Significance of the 
Learner Understanding His Re- 
lationship To The Universe. 


Dr. Johnson’s paper outlined 
what he called five propositions 
which apply to the role of the 
teacher: 1. The teacher must set 
up primary conditions for learn- 
ing in terms of the abilities of 
the learners, and he must take 
into consideration the basic phy- 
siological and psychological laws 
which control learning. 2. Life 
adjustments and personality ex- 
pression must not take prece- 
dence over the establishment of 
good work habits. 3. The teach- 
er must be dilligent and patient 
in leading the learner from 
where he is to where he is cap- 
able of going. 4. The teacher 
must recognize the value of 
courses other than his own spe- 
cialty and 5. The teacher’s per- 
sonality, his regard for the feel- 
ing of others is the most impor- 
tant element in the social en- 
vironment of the classroom. 


Dr. Johnson’s five points were 
advanced as a means of helping 
the learner to translate know- 
ledge into action. 
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Report on 
Projects 


Mrs. Juanita Bailey 


Lewis Chapel 
School 

Cumberland 
County 





Mrs. Bailey reports on a project 
entitled “The Group Process”, 
which was a compilation of 
principles, practices, and sugges- 
tions concerning Democratic 
Grouping in one section of the 
7th and 8th grades of Lewis 
Chapel Elementary school, Fay- 
etteville. 


Mrs. Edwina Trent 


E. A. Armstrong 
School 


Fayetteville 


“Animals Round The Year” a 
project developed by Mrs. Trent, 
was published in the Science 
Book. Leading articles compiled 
from past issues in The Grade 
Teacher were re-published in the 
Science Book recently. 


N. C. REPRESENTED 


North Carolina was represented at 
the Fourth National Salary School 
sponsored by the Office of Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare of 
the National Education Association 
in Washington, D. C., September 26- 
29. Approximately 140 educators, 
representing the 50 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
were invited to attend an extensive 
three-day course to learn some prac- 
tical ways of setting up and putting 
into operation salary schedules for 
teachers. A six member team of ‘“in- 
structors” put school participants 
through a rigid daily schedule and 
groups from each state received 
“diplomas” for satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course. Shown here with 
one of the NEA Salary Consultants 
are (left to right): Dr. Hazel Davis, 
Associate Director, NEA Research 
Division, and Mr. George Foxwell, 
Raleigh. 
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NINETEEN 


Increased Enrollment 


Seen In Grades 9 Through 12 


Two and one-half million of 
the 10,800,000 students to be en- 
rolled in grades 9 through 12 of 
the Nation’s public and non- 
public schools this Fall will drop 
out before graduation. 

Recent surveys indicate that 
sizeable percentages of school 
leavers have average _intelli- 
gence. Significant numbers have 
demonstrated ability levels suit- 
ed to the intellectual disciplines 
of college. 

I urge the cooperation of all 
citizens in a Nation-wide effort 
to encourage young people to 
complete their schooling. 

Too many of us fail to see 
education as the foundation 


upon which our values rest. Too 
often we regard schooling more 
for the prestige it gives us than 
as a source of intellectual and 
spiritual strength. In the enjoy- 
ment of affluence which an edu- 
cated society has given us we 
tend to forget that the affluence 
derives from intelligent achieve- 
ment and is not self-generating. 

It is time we took a good look 
not alone at our schools but at 
our whole public attitude. To 
raise the sights of learning to 
a level which draws out the best 
in all of our people we must face 
up to the economic and social 
factors which crush human in- 
itiative and creativity. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 15—Dr. William Carr, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association, presents a plaque to Mrs. Cora Harris 
Hawkins, Warrenton, North Carolina, a Regional winner in the EXPEDI- 
TION! Teacher Awards Program. 


Mrs. Hawkins, who teaches at the Riverside High School, Louisburg, won 
a travel award for her outstanding use of the documentary television film 
series EXPEDITION! as a classroom enrichment resource. She has a choice of 
a two-week NEA educational expedition to the Rockies or through New 
England, plus a $100 expense grant. The award is made possible by a grant 
from the Ralston Purina Company of St, Louis to the NEA Division of Travel 


Service. 
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That's The 
Way To Do It 





Occupational therapist, Mrs. Dorothy 
Pezenik of Bronx, N. Y., encourages 
Mrs. Prudence Sims of Brooklyn as 
she learns to operate a sewing ma- 
chine by pressing the foot-pedal with 
her elbow. Stricken with paralytic 
polio in September, 1960, Mrs. Sims 
was hospitalized for nearly a year. 
Learning new ways to use old abili- 
ties despite her handicap helped re- 
store her confidence. 





Story Of Education 
At N. Y. World's Fair 1964 


W ASHINGTON—The story of 
education in America will be pre- 
sented at the New York World’s 
Fair of 1964-65 in dramatic 
fashion giving an emphasis to 
education on a scale that far 
surpasses any international ex- 
hibition in recent history. 


Planned is a handsome pavi- 
lion to be erected on an attrac- 
tively landscaped site in a desir- 
able central area of the fair 
grounds. At the entrance to the 
Hall of Education will be a sym- 
bol, in sculpture or some other 
art form, depicting the past, 
present and future direction of 
education. 


The search is on now for the 
design for that symbol and any 
educator in American (except 
officers and staff members of the 
National Education Association) 
is eligible to compete. First a- 
ward is a trip around the world 
via Pan American Airways as a 
member of an NEA travel tour. 
A second award will be a nation- 
wide air tour culminating in a 
visit to the fair and five other 
runners up will be flown from 
their homes to New York to visit 
the fair. NEA is cooperating 
with sponsors of the Hall of Ed- 
ucation in conducting the search. 


Entries, which must be sub- 
mitted on or before next Feb. 28, 
must include a typewritten de- 
scription of the proposed symbol 
and a rough sketch of it. The 
idea, and not the artistic quality 
of the sketch, will be the deter- 
mining factor. Entries must be 
on one side of a sheet of paper 
measuring 814 by 11 inches and 
should include the name, address 
and educational position of the 
contestant. They should be sent 
to Hall of Education, Symbol 
Search, International Fair Con- 
sultants, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19. 


The 


The Hall of Education will 
seek to tell the story of learning 
in all its forms and the applied 
principles of universal educa- 
tion in a democratic society. It 
will feature the ‘School of To- 
morrow.” Provision will be made 
for integration of individual 
study areas, seminars, regular 
classrooms, lecture halls, multi- 
purpose rooms, and various spe- 
cialized facilities. 


Among the prominent educa- 
tors on the Sponsoring Commit- 
tee of the Hall of Education are 
the chairman, Harry J. Car- 
man, dean emeritus, Columbia 
College, and member, Board of 
Higher Education of the City of 
New York; James E. Allen, com- 
missioner, New York State Com- 
mission on Education; William 
G. Carr, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association; 
Finis E. Engleman, executive 
secretary, American Association 
of School Administrators; John 
H. Fischer, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; 
Frank W. Hubbard, assistant 
executive secretary for informa- 
tion services, NEA; Margaret 
Mead, curator of anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural 
History; and John J. Theobald, 
superintendent of schools, Board 
of Education of the City of New 
York. 


TEACHERS CONFIDENTIAL 
LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature 
only 


Repay in small monthly 
payments 


Details free—write toady. 


TEACHERS LOAN 
SERVICE 


Brundidge, Ala. 


Dept. 11 
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214 Million In 
Decade Of 1960 


In the decade of the 1960’s, 
the population of this country 
will grow from 180 million to 
214 million. Where there are 
four people today, there will be 
five by 1970. The overall in- 
crease is expected to be 19.1 
per cent. 


But within this framework, 
the percentages vary widely. 
For instance: There will be a 
57 percent increase in the col- 
lege-age group, a 43 percent in- 
crease in the high-school group, 


Left to right: J. H. Lucas, NEA Director; ©. J. Barber, acting executive but only a 12 percent increase in 


secretray, NCTA and W. G. Byers, past NEA director, attending NHA Con- the 22-64 age bracket, which 
constitutes our working force 


group. 





vention, Atlantic City. 


These facts are from a pre- 


liminary report of a study by 
Cu the National Education Associa- 





American tion and is based on statistics 


of the Bureau of the Census. 


Education 


Week 


November 5; Theme — “Your 
Schools: Time for a Progress Report”’ 

More than 30 million adults are 
expected to visit their public schools 
during this 41st annual observance 
to receive a first-hand report on 
school purposes, methods, achieve- 
ments, needs, and problems. 


Daily Topics: Sunday, Nov. 5—Time 
to Test Our Convictions; Monday, 
Nov. 6—Time to Decide on Essen- 
tials; Tuesday, Nov. 7—Time to 
Work Together; Wednesday, Nov. 8 
—Time to Explore New Ideas; Thurs- 
day, Nov. 9—Time to Salute Good 
Teachers; Friday, Nov. 10—Time to 
Pay the Price for Excellence; Satur- 
day, Nov. 11—Time to Look Outside 
Our Borders. 





The basic purpose of American Ed- A collection of art prints, books and teaching aids were donated to David 
ucation Week continues to be the D. Jones School by Mrs. David D. Jones, wife of the late Dr. Jones, third from 
left. Others in the picture are Mrs. Gladys Wood, Principal, Dr. G. H. Evans, 
Greensboro School Board Member, and Mr. Clarence Phillips, Greensboro Art 
Supervisor. Included in the collection are reproductions of paintings by Rem- 


effort to make every American aware 
of the important role education plays 


in a democracy, and to help him brandt, Millet, Renoir, Dufy, Chapin and DeHooch. Many of the fine books are 
realize that good schools are his concerned with the life and culture of the Negro throughout the nation and 
personal responsibility. the world. The collection is now on public display at the school. (Lee Photo) 
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THLE (961-1962 SALARY SCHEDULE 


ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS: NINE SCHOOL MONTHS AND FIVE DAYS: 


Experience Type of Certificate 


in Years Graduate Class A Class B Class C Elementary A Elementary B Non-Standard 


$3,607.50 $3,154.25 $2,553.00 $2,349.50 $2,173.75 $1,850.00 
3,718.50 3,246.75 2,645.50 2,432.75 2,257.00 
4,079.25 3,829.50 3,348.50 2,747.25 2,516.00 2,349.50 
4,199.50 3,940.50 3,450.25 2,849.00 2,617.75 2,442.00 
4,319.75 4,060.75 3,552.00 2,950.75 2,719.50 
4,440.00 4,181.00 3,653.75 3.052.50 
4,569.50 4,301.25 3,774.00 
4,699.00 4,421.50 
4,847.00 4,541.75 
4,995.00 4,671.25 
5,143.00 4,800.75 
5,291.00 4,939.50 
5,448.25 5.078.25 
5,605.50 
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ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


(10 MONTHS) (11 MONTHS) (12 MONTHS) 
Experience fe 
in Type of Certificate Type of Certificate Type of Certificate 


Years eas aa SE 
Graduate Class A Class B Graduate Class A Class B Graduate Class A Class B 


$3,570 $3,927 $4,284 
3,670 4,037 4,404 
3,790 E 4,169 4,548 
3,910 4,301 4,692 
4,030 : 4,433 4,836 
4,150 4,565 4,980 
4,270 f 4,697 5,124 
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ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS (12 CALENDAR MONTHS) 
THIS IS THE STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 











Experience in Years 





Membership Range 








S-0 Ss-1 S-2 S-3 s-4 S-5 S-6 Saal S-8 

Up to 1,499 $7,560 $7,740 $7,920 $8,100 $8,280 $8,460 $8,640 $8,820 $9,000 
1,500—2,999 8,880 9,060 9,240 9,420 9,600 De 9,960 10,140 10,320 
3,000—4,499 9,660 9,840 10,020 10,200 10,380 10,560 10,740 10,920 11,100 
4,500—T7,499 10,140 10,820 10,500 10,680 10,860 11,040 11,220 11,400 11,580 
(000-1029 10,620 10,800 10,980 11,160 215340 11,520) 11,700 =11,880eel 2,060 
10,500—12,499 11,100 11,280 11,460 11,640 11,820 12,000 12,180 12,360 12,540 
12,500—15,499 11,580 11,760 11,940 12,120 12,300 12,480 12,660 12,840 13,020 
15,500 — 18,499 12,060 12,240 12,420 12,600 12,780 12,960 13,140 13,320 13,500 
eee 12,540 12,720 12,900 13,080 13,260 13,440 13,620 138,800 13,980 
Bete Ue aa9 02 3,020 138,200 18,380 138,560 13,740 18,920 14,100 14,280 14,460 
25,000—29,999 3,500 18,680 13,860 14,040 14,220 14,400 14,580 14,760 14,940 
30,000—Up 3,980 14,160 14,340 14,520 14,700 14,880 15,060 15,240 15,420 


SS eee 
NOTE: S-5 is the maximum rating that a Superintendent can receive if 
effect, the Maximum rating shall be S-6; the second year S-7 and the 
holding an Advanced Superintendent’s Certificate. Add $50 per month t 
Certificate and a Doctor’s Degree. 


the does not hold a Master’s Degree. The first year this schedule is in 
third year S-8. Add $30 per month to the above schedule for a person 
o the above schedule for a person holding an Advanced Superintendent’s 





AUK TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SUPERVISORS (10 CALENDAR MONTHS) 


Type of Experience in Years 


Certificate 
8 9 10 el 12 


Supervisor’s or Graduate $5,130 $5,280 $5,430 $5,580 $5,760 $5,940 $6,120 $6,300 $6,480 $6,660 
Class A 4,960 5,100 5,250 5,400 5,550 5,700 5,870 6,040 


ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR DIRECTORS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
Salary As a Teacher Plus the Following Amounts: 


Enrollment Experience Rating 


in the Center 
Prior Year D-0 D-1 D-2 D-3 D-4 D-5 D-6 D-7 D-8 


0——9199 $2,040 $2,220 $2,400 $2,580 $2,760 $2,940 $3,120 $3,300 $3,480 
1000—1,999 2,400 2,580 2,760 2,940 3,120 3,300 3,480 3,660 3,840 
2,000—UP 2,940 3,120 3,300 3,480 3,660 3,840 4,020 4,200 4,380 





NOTE: $600.00 may be added for a person fulfilling certification requirements and holding a Doctor’s Degree. Enrollment is defined by the Division 
of Vocational Education. 


ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR COUNSELOR CO-ORDINATORS 
Salary As a Teacher Plus the Following Amounts: 


Enrollment Experience Rating 


in the Center 
Prior Year CC-0 CC-1 CC-2 CC—4 CC-5 CC-6 


0—999 $1,020 $1,104 $1,200 $1,284 $1,380 $1,464 $1,560 
1,000—1,999 1,200 1,284 1,380 1,464 1,560 1,644 1,740 
2,000—UP 1,464 1,560 1,644 1,740 1,824 1,920 2,004 





NOTE: Enrollment is defined by the Division of Vocational Education. 





ANNUAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CLASSIFIED PRINCIPALS (TEN SCHOOL MONTHS) 


Experience in Years 
Number of I 


Teachers P-0 Pej p-2 P-3 Bad P-5 P-6 P-7 P-8 


$6,110 $6,250 $6,390 $6,530 
6,250 6,390 6,530 6,670 
6,390 6,530 ; 6,810 
6,530 6,670 ; 9,950 
6,670 6,810 oe ,090 
6,810 5950 ,230 
6,950 ,090 ,370 
7,090 ,230 ,010 
otal) ,650 

30 st DLO 1,790 
70 j ,650 ,930 
10 790 8,070 
50 930 8,210 
§,070 , 350 
8,210 8,490 
,3a5D0 5,630 


8,490 8,770 


lo $5,410 $5,550 E $5,830 
9—10 5,550 5,690 5,830 5,970 
2, 5,690 5,830 6,110 
toad 5,830 5,970 6,250 
15a 5,970 6,110 Qe 6,390 
eens 6,110 6,250 390 6,530 
19—20 6,250 6,390 5s 6,670 
Pi) 6,390 6,530 6,810 
2 ood 6,530 6,670 ; 6,950 
2526 6,670 6,810 5,95 7,090 
2 —— ps 6,810 6,950 ,230 
29—30 6,950 7,090 370 
31—32 7,090 7,230 : »p10 
33—34 7,230 7,370 ,650 
35—36 3 7,510 1790 
3(—41 7,650 930 8,070 
42—Uip ,65 7,790 3 8,070 8,210 
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NOTE: The maximum rating that a person holding a High School Principal’s or Elementary Principal’s Certificate is P-5. A person holding 


a Principal’s Certificate may, after he reaches P-5, go on to the P-6, P-7, and P-8 ratings. Add $300.00 for a person holding an Advanced 
Principal’s Certificate. Add $500.00 for a person holding an Advanced Principal’s Certificate and a Doctor’s Degree. Building Principals will 
receive annual teacher’s salary plus $129.50 for three teachers; $249.75 for four teachers; $379.25 for five teachers; and $499.50 for six 
teachers. 









THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
NCTA HAS ACTED ec aerraee 


WE NOW HAVE A 



















They Can 


Dream. 


pues CREDIT UNION 
Cant They? A i 
Providing such services as— 
Teachers who handle the na- REPO RT" 72" ee Regular savings 
tion’s elementary school grades % Qnrpa NRWN ........ Loan’ 
are almost unanimous in think- ON A NEW N rast 
ing they can do a better job in euiee ee Dividends 
a classroom with_fewer than 30 a This will be a sound investment 
pupils. More than 97 percent of iD for all oueeeee 
them registered this opinion in os 
a survey whose results appear A a sound investment for 
in October NEA Journal. pane Your fUtWuhes ieee 
But — approximately half of Service For All For $5.00 you may own a 
all elementary classrooms in the share eas 
nation contain 30 or more pupils. TEACHERS Why nouanenerc ee 
In fact, almost a quarter of the | 
classrooms contain 35 pupils or A te per NCTA Rees Va 
more. a a MILLION DOLLAR CREDIT 
CREDIT UNION for NCTA...... 


The best class size, said the 
teachers, for effective teaching 
in elementary school would be 
20 to 25 pupils. 


UNION 


More information will be sent to 
local units, or write to — 


CREDIT UNION 

NCTA OFFICE 

125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Deadline for material 
20th of month preceding 
publication 








SPECIAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To All Administrators and 
Supervisors ... 


POPULATION PROJECTION 1960-1970 
North Carolina Percent of change 





| 
ELEMENTARY 


II ==» 


HIGH SCHOOL 


The program committee 
wishes to announce that 
the second Statewide Pro- 
fessional Conference for 
Principals and Supervis- 
ors will be held on No- 
43.9% vember 14 and 15, 1961 at 
Durham, North Carolina, 
with the Durham Public 
Schools and North Caro- 
lina College as hosts. 


COLLEGE 


WORKING 


RETIRED 





E. M. Holly, Chairman 
Division of Administrators 
This chart shows, for North Carolina, anticipated changes in the 1960s in and Supervisors, NCTA. 


elementary high school and college age grougs, the working force and retired 
groups. ; 


0 15 30 45 60 
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Membership Report 


1961 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Direc- 
tory. The actual number may vary from the official 


figure. 


When the official figure 


is smaller than the 


actual figure, membership will be shown as 100% plus. 
This will be true whether additional teachers are em- 


ployed or 


eligible educational workers 


not counted 


officially pay dues through a local association. Data are 
not available for reporting percentage rating in college 


and institutional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA 
Office can be considered complete in this report. Some 
information about memberships sent direct to Washing- 
ton is not received in the NCTA office. Units reporting 
NEA dues direct to Washington should send copies of 


their reports to NCTA Headquarters. 


Any Errors or Omissions Will Be Corrected Gladly 
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Alamance County 
Burlington ........ 
Alexander County 










Alleghany County -. eae 2 
Anson County ..... haus 

AVEGEVGRE pare ee sen a Hones eecze 27 

hWindesbor Omer rr ces ie occe- uss 33 
PPSERONY COL TA CY se eee eevee enc ons = ao 
Avery County .... ) a2, 
Beaufort County aad 

Washington ... .. 60 
Bertie County .. 144 
Bladen County a2 
Branswick County ...........-2-...-----+------ 70 


Asheville-Buncombe Teachers Assn. 115 





Burke County 10 
Morganton - eee 
Glen Alpine te. eee es 4 

Cabarrus-Tri System ..... 97 


Barber-Scotia College —.............. 
Lenoir-Caldwell Teachers Assn. ... 35 
Camden County “ 

Carteret County 
Caswell County 
Hickory-Newton-Conover 





ALA W Dok CRIMI po toerencosccconoecteece snccd-ess 71 
Chatham County ................. er OO 
Cherokee County 

Andrews 








Murphy 
Chowan County 
Edenton : 
Cleveland County “Teachers Assn 
Columbus County 
Whiteville ae 
Graven 2) .aa- 
INew Bern) esc. Dee 
Cumberland! ‘County 2.2----c.sccceees---=t=- 
Bavyetteville; oie. 
Fayetteville St. Teachers College 
Fort Bragg 
Currituck County 
Dare County ............ 
Davidson County . 
Lexington ...... 
Thomasville _. 
Davie County 
Duplin County 
Durham County . * 
PPR Fee te eee ssc 
North Carolina College es 
Edgecombe County ...... 








Tarboro, =o 46 
Rorsyth (County penne cect ee 58 
for OCTOBER, 


No. Enrolled NCTA 


NINETEEN 


Per Cent NCTA 


No. Enrolled NEA 


AH 
on 


wo 
a 


37 
61 
111 
88 


96 
19 


33 


27 
103 


65 
90 


26 


154 
35 
218 
2 
161 
46 
33 


Per Cent NEA 


100% 


48% 
100% 
87% 
62% 


83% 
70% 
86% 


94% 


66% 
100% 


91% 
100% 


100% 
92% 
56% 

100% 
88% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
99% 
99% 


100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
45% 
99% 
33% 
87% 


101% 
100% 
57% 


SIXTY-ONE 


Winston-Salem _ 0-0... 327 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 

















Brankling County, wesseen see 102 
Franklinton _. =. = 20 
Gaston County . . 88 
Gastonia ...... . 53 
Cherryville ee. ne 
Gates County eee sc. . 47 
Graham (Countys 2.20 z. 
Granville County: : se ee5.'90 
Oxford fhe pee eaGs: 
Greene County _.. ou 
Guilfordt Countym= se 110 
Greensbora ees 
A & T College .... sh. OE. 2s 
Bennett College 
Emanuel Lutheran rene 
Highs Ponte. : . 99 
Halifax County —__ By -oaretOD 
Roanoke Rapids ~ ae, ES 
Weldon? ==..2..-- Den ee ee AS 
Harnett County —__. ..--136 
Haywood County Teachers Ass’n.... 9 
Henderson County ; 
Hendersonville ere 
Hertford County _.. —_ Seer.1 38 
Hoke County oe eee ee 
Hyde County _. eed 
Iredell County ra .. 54 
Mooresville _.. : pe 8 
Statesville seas -S 38 
Jackson County - : eS 
Johnston County - meee, 153 
Jones County —... seer eee oS: 
Lee County __..... Fadicie é 6.6) 
Lenoir County __. » eas 
Kinston __. en 288 
Lincoln County _. z EAS 
Lincolnton __ eT, 
MAR COM ene ec ee ete eee 3 
Madison = eens eee EL 
Martin County ee ...140 
MeDowellaCountye te eee 
Marion): sites =e e es 
Mecklenburg County - 574 





Mitchell County 
Montgomery County 
Moore County 
Pinehurst * 
Southern Pines ... 
Nash County [2:255..; a. 
Rocky Mount -........... 














New Hanover County —... ---.--L85 
Northampton County LS 
Onslow County ........... P Pete TT 
Orange County -...... See OF 
Chapel Hill oe pees 
Pamlico County -................... 3S 
Pasquotank County .._. eS 
Elizabeth City .. ee 
State Teachers College pf eee 
Pender® County (2.2.2 ae 92 
Perquimans County . ie sesaes. AD: 
Person County ...... Ree esses Oo) 
Pitt) County) ...2.:.... ee 216 
Greenville ~.. ee = 62 
Polk County Teachers Ass'n. az, 


Randolph County Teachers Ass’n... 47 
Richmond County 





























Hamlethes 
Rockingham es 
Morrison Training School 
Robesons County me eee 93 
Fairmont-Lumberton- 
Red Springs -.......... ees 123 
Maxton — ..... rea ze 32 
St. Pauls ... . 85 
Rockingham County ea, 
Leaksville -........ SA eee 28 
Madison-Mayodan ..... Yee eee 
Reidsville DTaP anes 57 
Rowan County ccc cecereceecn eee cores 87 
Salisbury oe 48 
Livingstone College ose 
Rutherford County Seer eeeere De 
Sampson County _........ eer 1S) 
Clinton eee 5 coer een 40. 
Scotland County a Rn 78 
Laurinburg . meee, 
Stanly County Teachers Ass’n. _.. 51 
Stokes: Cowmtye <c2s--c5oeoccece eee S21 
Surry County Teachers Ass’n. ..... 29 
Soy wire COU IC Yi ese seecceanc deceee teeter 1 
Transylvania GOuUntY, pie ee 
Tyrrell County ik, Sea : .. 20 
Union| County) =. ea OS 
IMOnrGG<( oe te aan 28 
Vance County Teachers Ass’n. __.143 
Kittrell College —.............. : 
Wakey County #230. Pee 
Raleigh ees ee eet bil 
Saint Augustine’s College —_.. 
Shaw University ..................- : 
State School For Blind . = 
Warren. County, ene 134 
Washington County . ahi 60 
Watauga County ................. wa! 8 
Wayne County Unit —.. OT 
Goldsboro _.... 119 
Wilkes County _...... ne 20 
Willson. County: foc. suceenee eres eee 
Elm i City yer ace . 38 
Wilson: =..2::.: ° See te dle 
Wadkini’ County (3-3 en oes pein 14 
Vancey County, - oe create 2 





At Large 





100% 
90% 


109% 
101% 
104% 
74% 
97% 
98% 
100% 


121 


251 
117 


86% 


14% 
79% 
102% 
17% 


10% 
100% 
89% 
85% 
100% 
105% 


32% 


104% 


17% 
105% 
809 
10476 

97% 
33% 
101% 
84% 
98% 
90% 
104% 
66% 
103% 
106% 


90% 
67% 
90% 
103% 
104% 
15% 
102% 
100% 


100% 
97% 


98% 
97% 
97% 
102% 


100% 
12% 
64% 
69% 


98% 
111% 
102% 

1% 

29% 

43% 

15% 

93% 


67% 


81% 
103% 
98% 


99% 
74% 


32% 
63% 


33% 
101% 
104% 

28% 

97¢ 

99% 
100% 
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Classroom Teachers In 


SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE ITINERARY 
FOR CHARTERED BUS TRIP TO: 
CARILLON HOTEL 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Leawiing Va lee in ie 5 aoe aera eens 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


7:00 A.M. Ly. 


ee kee eee Thursday, November 2, 1961 


Union Bus Station 


7:45 A.M. Ar. Lillington, North Carolina Bus Station 
7:50 A.M. Ly. Lillington, North Carolina Bus Station 
8:30 A.M. Ar. Fayetteville, North Carolina Bus Station 
8:45 A.M. Ly. Fayetteville, North Carolina ; Bus Station 
9:30 A.M. Ar. Laurinburg, North Carolina Bus Station 
9:40 A.M. Ly. Laurinburg, North Carolina Bus Station 
10:05 A.M. Ar. Cheraw, South Carolina Bus Station 
10:10 A.M. Ly. Cheraw, South Carolina Bus Station 


All persons desiring transportation on chartered bus kindly send at least 
$10.00 as a deposit on bus fare to: Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Executive Secretary, 
North Carolina Association of Classroom Teachers, 125 Hast Hargett Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, immediately. This should be done in order to insure 


transportation. 
The rates are as follows: 


3D) DETSONS ie -5i eee eee eee eee 
STIDELSONS. ee ec ee eee 
41 DErSONS) Met 2 cee ee eee 


We will have several rest stops. 


$28.61 per person round trip 
28.06 per person round trip 
27.61 per person round trip 


The bus will leave Raleigh, North Carolina, 7:00 A.M. Thursday morning. 
We will board the bus at the bus station, 217 West Morgan Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. All accomodations and courtesies will be offered at the bus 


station. 


Those desiring to board the bus at any of the above listed places will make 
the necessary arrangements. Please let us know. 
We will leave Miami for the return trip Sunday, November 5, 1961 at 


7:00 A.M. 


Education's Biggest Problem 


Two of education’s leading 
spokesman agreed recently that 
if they had to put a finger on the 
largest single problem of the 
field, it would be the recruit- 
ment of a “larger number of 
highly qualified and devoted 
teachers.” 


The spokesmen — William G. 
Carr of the National Education 
Association, and Sterling M. Mc- 
Murrin, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education — defined quality 
teaching as the type we now 
have in the top 10 percent of our 
teachers. 





ELECTED NATIONAL SECRETARY 





Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 
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Mrs. Elizabeth D. ‘Libby’ Koontz 
newly elected National Secretary 
of NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


Mrs. Koontz is the President 
of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, N- 
CTA; Vice President, Western 
District, NCTA, and has served 
as Director, Western District 
Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 


The new secretary is well 
known in civic and educational 
circles of the state and is a 
member of several professional, 
educational and social organiza- 
tions. At one time she was named 
“Woman Of The Year” by Alpha 
Zeta Chapter, Zeta Phi Beta. 


The 


Regional Confab 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association will hold its 
Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Thursday , Friday and 
Saturday, November 2, 38, 4, at 
the Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

Participants in the confer- 
ence will be offered jam-packed 
days of professional inspiration 
and information, and they will 
have an opportunity to express 
personal opinions on the draft- 
ing of a single code of ethics for 
the total profession. 

Those attending for three full 
days, pay a minimum cost of $33 
and a maximum of $45. For 
participants attending only two 
days, the cost based on the same 
twin bedroom accommodations 
ranges from $23 to $31. At a 
nominal additional cost, two and 
three room suites as well as sin- 
gle rooms are available. Rates 
include lodging, breakfast and 
dinner as well as including the 
$3.00 additional charges asses- 
sed for the banquet on Satur- 
day night. 

Reservations may be made 
through the Executive Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edna ~C. Richards, 
NCACT 125" hee larcettmoue 
Raleigh, N. C. Ask for reserva- 
tion cards now. 


Si 4, 
MRS. JANNIE WALKER DAVIS 
Supervisor, Rutherford City School 
now retired. 





NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


The Eighteenth Classroom Teachers National Conference 


By 
Ruth Braswell Jones, 
Secretary, ACT-NCTA 


The Classroom Teachers held 
their National Conference July 
22 through July 14, at Glass- 
boro State College, Glassboro, 
N. J., with delegates from all 
parts of the nation, and from 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 


Workshops and clinics were 
offered for professional growth, 
and courses were held in “Se- 
in the Class- 


lected Problems 


Front row-Left to Right Mrs. 
Willie Mae Cade, Salisbury, N. 
C.; Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, North Caro- 
lina Association of Classroom 
Teachers.; Miss Eva L. Merritt, 
District Director-East Piedmont 
District.; Mrs. Beuna Stolberg, 
Past President-NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers.; 
Miss Anita Ruffing, President- 


for OCTOBER, 


NINETEEN 


room;” “ Hasily Mastered Sci- 
ence Experiments” and “In- 
provement of Reading and Study 
Skills.” 


The Clinics were designed for 
local and state officers and com- 
mittee members. Special emph- 
asis was given to effective pro- 
cedure for implementing the 
program of the united profes- 
sion, plus building and main- 
taining strong programs for 
state departments of classroom 
teachers. 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers.; Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Koontz, President North Caro- 
lina Association of Classroom 
Teachers & newly elected Secre- 
tary-NEA Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers.; Miss Betty 
Stautzenberger, Conference Co- 
ordinator-NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Back row-Left to Right Mrs. 


SIXTY-ONE 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Inter- 
national Education Director 
spoke on “Education for a 
Changing World”. Dr. Richard 
C. Wooten, Program Executive 
of the USIA dealt with the sub- 
ject: “Every Classroom Teach- 
er a U.S. Ambassador’”’. 

Past and present officers pre- 
sent were Mrs. Buena Stolberg, 
who presided at the sessions; 
Ewald Turner, Richard Batce- 
helder, Anita Ruffing, Margar- 
et Stevenson, Taimi Lahti and 
Betty Stautzenberger, confer- 
ence corrdinator. 





Cleopatra P. House, District 
Director-Coastal Plains Dis- 
trict.; Miss Sadie B. Grantham, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Mrs. Mary B. 
Perkins, Salisbury, N. C.; Mrs. 
Beulah R. Gibson.; Mrs. L. Mae 
Whittington, President Salis- 
bury City Unit NCACT-Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Mrs. Ruth B. Jones, 
Secretary N. C. Association of 
Classroom Teachers. 
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AUDIT REPORT 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
September 20, 1961 

Board of Directors 

North Carolina Teachers 

Association, Inc. 

125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to instructions we have examined the financial records of 
the NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated 
in both the Executive Secretary’s offic and the Treasurer’s office for 
the period of September 1, 1960 through August 31, 1961 and herewith 
submit our report consisting of five (5) Exhibits and three (3) Schedules 
together with the following comments: 


Scope of Audit: . 

Upon the death of Dr. W. L. Greene, Executive Secretary, we made 
an eadit of his account for the period from September 1, 1960 through 
February 24, 1961 and submitted a report to the President and the 
Executive Committee dated March 6, 1961. This report showed that all 
funds collected by the Executive Secretary’s office had been fully ac- 
counted for and a copy of this report was forwarded to Dr. Green’s 
widow. 

Mrs. Della P. Perry was appointed Office Executive and she became 
the responsible person in the office up to the present time. — 

This final report for the fiscal year 1960-61 covers the period from 
September 1, 1960 to February 24, 1961 and continues from February 
25, 1961 through August 31, 1961. 

We examined the official receipt books in the Executive Secretary’s 
office, tracing all receipts from the receipt book through the cash 
receipts journal to the deposits in the depository bank. We inspected 
the cancelled checks of all money transmitted to the Treasurer as well 
as the debit memos of the depository bank. 


We inspected all invoices and requests for payments of funds as 
presented to the Executive Secretary and the duplicate vouchers issued 
by him to the Treasurer for the payment of said vouchers or requests 
to determine the disbursements of the funds of the Association. (The 
Executive Secretary is required to send the original youchers to the 
President and Recording Secretary for their signatures before the 
Treasurer is to honor any voucher.) All vouchers were properly en- 
tered in the cash disbursements journal of the Executive Secretary’s 
office. 

We examined the receipts of all money transmitted to the Treasurer’s 
office by the Executive Secretary. We inspected a sufficient number 
of vouchers held by the Treasurer to see if they had been properly 
signed by the President and Recording Secretary as required by the 
Constitution of the Association. We examined the cancelled checks 
returned by the depository bank. 

We inspected the one government bond and three certificates _of 
shares; two certificates of the Mutual Savings and Loan Association 
of Durham, N. C.—one for fifty shares and the second one for thirty 
shares; the third certificate was that of the Raleigh Building and Loan 
Association of Raleigh, N. C.—this certificate was for twenty shares. 
The value of the government bond is $1,000 and the value of the 
shares is $10,000. This bond and the certificates are held in a safe de- 
posit box at the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


Finally we examined the monthly reports as sent to the Executive 
Secretary by the Association’s Rental Agent, The Acme Realty Com- 
pany. Each disbursement made by the Realty Company was accompanied 
by the vendor’s invoice. We have prepared Schedule 3 to show this 
rental receipts and disbursements in detail. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit A 


The financial position of the Association is shown in the Balance 
Sheet Statement marked “Exhibit A’. This consists of Cash of 
$16,659.43, one U. S. Government Bond, Series K number M330391K 
value of $1,000, Building and Loan Shares valued at $10,000, plus 
accumulated interest of $2,472.26 to give a total investment value of 
$12,472.26. The Inventory of Office Equipment and Furniture with a 
value of $9,105.20 was inspected by us; the office building valued at 
$55,000 was paid for completely during the fiscal year 1949-50, there- 
fore, we are using this same value. Since the building is used primarily 
for the Association’s own use we have not charged off any depreciation 
against the value of the building. We have treated any major improve- 
ment, renovation or installation to the building as keeping it up to its 
“nar value’. 


We were informed by the Executive Secretary that he issued vouchers 
for all known obligations of the Association for its operation before 
August 31, 1961 so as to pay all of the accounts by this date. 


Recently, we discovered that some confusion arose about the reserves 
and surplus of the Association, This year we have set up separate 
reserves for the various assets owned by the Association, showing the 
balance at the beginning of the year (September 1, 1960 to which we 
have made additions during the year, if any, to give the total at the 
end of the year August 31, 1961.) 

As for the Surplus Account we began with a balance as of September 
1, 1960 of $7,813.61 to which we have added $117.75 in outstanding 
checks that were issued to persons for services rendered during the 
fiscal year 1959-60 but were never cashed and we also added the 
INCOME OVER EXPENSES of $8,728.07 (as explained in Exhibit C) 
to get a total Surplus of $16,659.43 as of August 31, 1961. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit B 

We carefully examined the receipts to see that they were properly 
recorded in the receipts journal. During the year a total of $89,517.10 
plus outstanding checks cancelled of $117.75 was received from all 
sources, this plus the Cash on Hand, September 1, 1960 of $15.596.57 
gives a total cash of $105,231.42 for the year. The disbursements for 
the year amount to $87,284.06 and the Executive Secretary presented us 
Twenty-eight (28) uncollected checks amounting to $241.00 which were 
charged to the account by the local bank as well as a transfer of 
interest to the savings account of $546.93 giving a total disbursements 
o pean TL0e leaving a balance of $16,659.43 in the bank as of August 
its 61. 
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INCOME and EXPENSE 
Exhibit C 


This statement is prepared to show “profit and loss” of the Associa- 
tion (if you should care to call it “profit and loss” for such an 
organization of this kind). We are mindful of the fact that this is not 
a profit making organization and any excess income over expenses are 
kept by the Association to be used at subsequent years for the expan- 
sion of its educational program. 

The total income for the year amounted to $95,595.10 and the ex- 
penses for the same period was $86,867.03 leaving a balance of 
$8,728.07 which we have credited to the Net Worth Account (see 
Exhibit A). 


Comparative Statement of 
BUDGET ESTIMATE WITH INCOME and EXPENDITURES 
Exhibit D 

We have prepared this statement to determine how closely the 
Association has operated on its estimated budget. 

We noted that the Budget and Finance Committee followed our 
suggestion of increasing the “Emergency Account” to allow for un- 
forseen expenses. We would suggest that this committee continue to 
study the program of the Association and make revisions in the 
budget to more realistically meet the needs of the Association. 


Three Year Comparative Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 


Exhibit E 


It may be interesting to know the progress the Association has made 
during the past three (3) years, therefore, we have prepared this 
statement to show just what has been done during the years 1958-59, 
1959-60 and 1960-61. 


RENTAL ACCOUNT 


We have prepared this schedule to show the total rental receipts 
during the year and the disposition of the same. You will note that 
the total receipts were $6,078.00 and the expenses were $4,988.18 which 
left a balance of $1,089.82. However, at the beginning of the year you 
owed the Rental Agent a total of $5,851.96 for an accumulation of work 
done in prior years. This year you cleared this account by permitting 
him to retain the ‘“‘profit’’ of $1,089.82 and you paid him a total of 
$4,762.14 from the Treasurer’s Account to clear the whole debt. For 
this you are to be commended. 


SCHEDULES 


We have prepared (1) a Bank Reconciliation Statement of the 
Executive Secretary’s Account, (2) a Bank Reconciliation for the 


Treasurer’s Account and (3) a Statement of Building Rental Income and 
Expense. 


GENERAL 


We found the books and records as kept by the Executive Secretary’s 
office and the books and records kept by the Treasurer’s office in ex- 
cellent condition. We found the receipts and original vouchers properly 
recorded in the books of the Executive Secretary. We also found the 
checks properly recorded in the books of the Treasurer which assisted 
us greatly in making this audit. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks to Mrs. Della P. Perry, 
Office Secretary and Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Treasurer, for the 
cooperation given us while making this audit, and once again we are 
happy to have had the opportunity to serve you. 

Subject to the examination of the books and records as kept by the 
Executive Secretary and the Treasurer of this Association, we are of 
the opinion that the above comments and attached exhibits and 
schedules present fairly, accurately and honestly the operation of the 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Incorporated at 
Raleigh, North Carolina for the fiscal year of September 1, 1960 through 
August 31, 1961. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Moore 

Public Accountant 

Staff Member 

J. B. BLAYTON COMPANY 


Certified Public A tf 
701 East First Street a 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET a 


August 31, 1961 
ASSETS 
Cash (Schedule?2) i222 Sanaa eee 
U. S. Government Bond 
Series K ##M330391K 9/55 
Investments 
Building & Loan Shares 
Mutual Building & Loan—Durham, N. C. 
30 shares 3/2/56 Cert. #392....$ 3,000.00 
50 shares 4/26/55 Cert. #295.. 5,000.00 $ 8,000.00 


Raleigh Building & Loan-Raleigh, N. C. 
Stock Certificate #8617 
Interest earned 8/31/61 


$ 16,659.43 


1,000.00 


2,000.00 
2,472.26 





12,472.26 


9,105.20 
55,000.00 


$ 94,236.89 


Furniture and Equipment ... 
Land and Building 


DOTA Tay PASS ET Ge cece cece cere ene eeceeeere rene eee tee 








eerie 
NET WORTH 
A GCOUNTS: PAY ADC Maaceececseeseicere at rcces oeecen caegoe sestaneneset nen $ -00 
Net Worth: 
Reserves 
For U. S. Government Bond .................------... $ 1,000.00 


For Investments 
Balance 9/1/60 eee ULL; DGb.o3 
Additions During Year ........ 906.93 


Totaly 8/31/ 6: geeeesctreseree see 12,472.26 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


For Furniture and Equipment 


IBalamecew 9/1/60) vi ccsccoe ces 8,081.13 
Addtiions During Year ........ 1,024.07 
Dota 8/21 / Gly esse teens. ceeeceee nae 9,105.20 
For Land and Building. ............ 55,000.00 
Total Reserves  ........-..------+ 
Surplus 
Balancer 9/0/60) sccesesse sees eae 7,813.61 
Additions During Year 
Outstanding checks cancelled 117.75 
Income Over Expense 
(Bixhipit) (C)) eee seccesscccecsocsns 8.728.07 8,845.82 
Total Surplus 8/31/61 ............ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & NET WORTH 


Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1960—August 31, 1961 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on Hand, September 1, 1960 .................... 
(per previous Audit Report) 
Receipts During Year 
Membership Dues 
Active Members 
Retired Members 







































Student NEA Dues .. 29.00 
Placement Bureau 97.00 
TEACHERS RECORD 
PAVESI 1A We ores cde. coesescstcavevensrasee 1,897.40 
Subscription —..--.-----.-.-----0-se----+-+-- 2.50 1,899.90 

NEA — Reimbursement 556.72 
BR Pie EN Cl Ss es Ses ceo asec nen nce cereneaenn-mesnscaseonsn 302.94 
Contribution—Class Room Teachers : 819.11 
Interest 546.93 

Total Receipts During Year eee es ee 

Outstanding checks cancelled ...... 

Rote GSP UIT NGC AT ecrccssessavrsercusseeovassccocesrseror > 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Elected Officers Honorarium: 
ETL T a Gomera ea aceon dont aneeeas sansa encusemasrerne saan $ 500.00 
Vice President .. 150.00 
Recording Secretary 200.00 
Treasurer 3 A 400.00 

President’s Ortice HESSD GUS C weer ose eseeeveccenaheeaaaean oot 

Salaried Employees 
PRECTITIVC) OCCT CURLY, © cad---encecenssecenccnecqrtecsetneesececsennoesd 3,312.44 
Internal Relations Secretary .. 4,996.38 
Class Room Teachers Secretary 4,497.92 
Secretary — Office Executive .. 4,652.69 
Sfanorrapnen a ercese ce icsnct erence 3,095.48 
Clerk — Typist 2,506.16 
SECIS ICSE PC Dam eee eens eo eo oe cc sauces scactcav ache cc-staaeSonrensse 1,206.16 

Office Expense 
Stationary & purples Ro Mee I es aceite -cctcnutas snes ceases 622.94 
Postage 5 507.48 
WMelephone © cesvescssees-neates 506.04 
Bank Service Charge . 9.18 
Insurance —— HauiIpMeMnb o2..c..cceracece-t--esreceede~ceceereo 18.62 

Travel 
Executive Secretary ..............2.:.02000-- 846.74 
Class Room Teachers Secretary - he 689.47 
yi eee caetre censor ese esc onset eta ae ee ee 475.65 

Committee Expense 
BRS is EEL ctr a ee ee nna ae rna women eons Pe aaa ag town thea cau 1,194.05 
Legislative : 403.02 
Nominating 158.53 
Election _ ........ 184.86 
Resolutions _ ........ 224.95 
Budget — Finance 370.43 
BCLS ee Ae fi code ca fianact aces ; 670.25 

District Meetings 
Southeastern 1.041.85 
Coastal Plains . 640.26 
Piedmont ......... 906.55 
East Piedmont .- 511.60 
North Central . 855.89 
iWiestern y-..::.c:-2-0 : 735.72 
Southwestern ................ 325.72 

Annual Convention 
GneS PES DCRKOr | Beer ceacen cree ea ces ensentp as Welle ents cenesscs 240.81 
Printing -.... aD 1,162.59 
Supplies & ‘Publicity Ss? 605.29 
Clerical _...... eee 158.50 
Buildings Rental | 360.50 
Convention Social . 800.00 
Mntertainment: ...0.2.1...--..0cenanos Pinstenssatney Mee niin of 112.00 

for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


$ 85,555.50 
2 


77,577.46 


16,659.43 


$ 94,236.89 


EXHIBIT B 


$ 15,596.57 


89,517.10 
117.75 


$105,231.42 


$ 1,250.00 


885.84 


24,267.23 


1,664.26 


2,011.86 


3,206.09 


5,017.59 


2,939.69 


S DAVY =O NE 


Divisions, Departments & Sections Expense 
Class Room Teachers 


PY OM OOM ste eee, $ 5,008.49 





































Elementary Education 292.17 
Primary Teachers ..... 60.00 
Grammar Grade Teachers . 39.88 
Emolish Peachers) 722.2: 397.51 
Foreign Language Teachers .... 155.40 
Math & Science Teachers ...... 245.90 
Social Science Teachers ........ : 245.94 6,440.29 
Specialized Education 
Promotion yes. 427.75 
Home Economics 269.58 
Health Education & Recreation 28.00 
Drivers Mducation! .2ss sce 45.98 
Health & Physical Education... 341.73 
Musie Teachers 325.00 
Trades & D. O. Teachers .......... 207.38 
Business Education Teachers .. 397.50 
Education Secretaries 0.0.0... 100.00 
High School Athletics .. 1,000.00 
Wei braria ns eens 86.62 
Art Teachers .. 363.80 
Audio Visual _........ 283.47 
Guidance Counselors ...... 238.00 
Vocational Agriculture —.......... 214.16 4,328.97 
Administrators & Supervisors 
IPrOMOtLON esters Seats eee en eee 492.80 
Supervisors # : 200.76 
Principals — Prom ni 2 11.20 
High School Principals .. i 342.37 
Elementary Principals .............. 147.32 1,194.45 
Higher Education 
College Instructors 222.00 
Student Dept, 4...2h2 1,453.82 1,675.82 
NEA Service 
Internal Relation Sec. Travel  2.cceees 1,940.16 
Supplies isan teet., sat ches See ee 221.26 
Publications 
TEACHERS RECORD 
Printing 5,935.25 
Postage .... 226.49 
Supplies .... 28.23 6,229.97 
Newsletter)” eco etc thao eae! Ree el 8,140.18 
Administration 
Surety 
Audit 450.00 
Bond 116.95 566.94 
Taxes 
Social Security .... ee 677.80 
State Employment Security Be 237.99 
Federal Employment ................. 270.92 1,186.71 
Retirement Fund ................. 1,567.50 
Association Dues ~ 35.00 
LO WerSipeesectee ees 46.35 
IPT AUCs ieee ete eae ee See ME ne ae ee 82.23 
Gifts and Contributions 
NAACP Educational Fund 
INatiOn a lect ee eee So 1,800.00 
State x 500.00 2,300.00 
Southern Regional Council ..............22.....0....-..... ; 500.00 
OxfordiOrpnan ng e recov: catic cores ect wer eee 500.00 
American Teachers Association _..... 25.00 
ASSOC. LOT Ludy wor INESTO: Jaife) secs ceesescse-e- 25.00 
Representatives to NEA Convention ............. 
Building Expense 
Taxes 
CRY errata eee rte co tec oe es center eich sees 365.67 
LOLo Ts hin ns eo ye eee ee ener 396.94 762.61 
US Cr TN CS arare ete ca ence te an ee pants ese eep eee ce stare neae tee 85.28 
eral sGounsel sre. satan 
Hammocks Beach Corporation 
NEA Coordinators Expense ............. 
Class Room Teachers Campaign 
Total Association Hxpense: .........20:...-..-ceesssden: 
Accounts Payable — Rental Agent ...................... 
New LGUIpMen t) Soc.c-c.cexcusecevoeneeenee 
Transfer to Savings Account. ......... 
Total Disbursements During Year 
(Schedule 2) Seeks ees 
Add: J 
Bad Checks Charged to Account ........ 7 241.00 
Interest added to savings Account .. ~___ 546.93 


Cash on Hand, August 31, 1961 
(Schedule DY ee asec ator 


ey Nl ae 








$105,231.42 


13,639.53 


2,161.42 


9,370.15 


8,434.73 


3,350.00 
3,200.00 


847.89 


1,000.00 
3,000.00 
91.57 


300.00 


81,637.85 
4,762.14 
1,024.07 

360.00 


87,784.06 


787.93 


88,571.99 


16,659.43 





Statement of 
INCOME and EXPENSE 





























September 1, 1960—August 31, 1961 
INCOME 
rati Income 

ane ee eee ran ea peg eee eee $ 85,784.50 

Publications .-.-..... - a ae 

Placement Bureau Peake 

NEA Reimbursement .....-.....-------------- bee 

Contribution—Class Room Teachers - en 

Refunds .....-.ssccececcecceeecceceseeeeecccnecesecseecennarnanecnaceennerenaces 
Rental Income—Gross 
ThayWaidesi wits raNrra roses ccckcor 

Motal » MnGOmes acescee cxetesrectes wecne nes euereeeenesheceeanenasavanetcene 

EXPENSE 
Elected Officers Honorarium os Peecea 
President’s Office Expense ...... not pe 
Salaries: --ccscci.-ssuecees eden 
Office Expense tise 
MMeohaell golem eseca roses a 
Committee Expense eee 
District Meetings -.... Saas 
Annual Convention ........-.-..------ saeeeee 
Divisions, Department & Sections peo 2 
NEA Services ......----------::--s:----eeee eee 
Publications -..... oes 
trations 434, 
ee eee to NEA Convention pa eee 3,200.00 
Building Expense 
id) By Treasurer) 2----2sccscceccccens $ 847.89 

Paid By Rental Agent .. 4,988.18 5,836.07 
Legal Counsel ........--------<-------------- pene 
Contributions ........ a yasios 
Hammocks Beach ....-.-..-.----.- 3000.00 
NEA Coordinator’s Expense ..... got 
Class Room Teachers Campaign pi 500,00 
Bad Checks .2..----.---:-cc---crscessecesecceneceneccconsennnsnensaterenansnne i 

Total PxpenS@ <22-.--cc-cc-cc--nesereceeoeeeceenenneennracenasmesnnen= 
INCOME OVER EXPENSE 

(Exhibit A) -..2----eeeeeecseeeeecc cece eenc ee eeesseeeeneneneaeetenseses 


Comparative Statement of 


EXHIBIT C 


$ 88,970.17 


6,078.00 
546.93 


$95,595.10 


__ 86,867.08 


$ 8,728.07 


EXHIBIT D 


BUDGET ESTIMATE with INCOME and EXPENDITURES 
































1960-61 
Over 
or 
INCOME Budget Experience Under 
Ships) GDUCSs cece ieeeectee sess eer $81,600.00 $85,555.50 $ 3,955.50 
EPONA N ogo 300.00 229.00 (71.00) 
Gross Rental Income 6,000.00 6,078.00 78.00 
Placement | PB Ur eal eeccsecsce sere se eee 150.00 97.00 (53.00) 
Advertising —TEACHERS RECORD .. 1,000.00 1,899.90 899.90 
NEA Supplement ........--..------------------------ 566.72 56.72 
Reserve and Others . See 286-05) __ 1,286.73 
CPt erecta eee errr $89.050.00 $95,712.85 
Income OVER Estimate .............. $ 6,662.85 
EXPENDITURES 

Blected Officers Honorarium  ............ $ 1,250.00 $ 1,250.00 $ -00 
President’s Office Expense a 500.00 885.84 (385.84) 
Salaried Employees _ ............... . 25,500.00 24,267.23 1,232.77 
Executive Secretary’s Office 1,500.00 1,664.26 (164.26) 
Travel. cesscccscecstecdecstenestos ese 2,250.00 2,011.86 238.14 
Committee Expense . 3,050.00 3,206.09 (156.09) 
District Meetings ........ 8,000.00 5,017.59 2,982.41 
Annual Conventions . 1,800.00 2,939.69 (1,139.69) 

Divisions, Departments & 

Sections Expense | .....222..:c.-ceceececoseee 16,820.00 13,639.53 3,180.47 
Internal Relations—NBA Field Service 2,000.00 2,161.42 (161.42) 
NEA Delegates Sen Sere cee cae ge 2,500.00 3,200.00 (700.00) 
Administration 3,100.00 3,434.73 (334.73) 
Publications 9,000.00 9,370.15 (370.15) 
Gifts and Contributions 8,350.00 3,350.00 -00 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 1,000.00 .00 
Headquarters Building Mainte 5,750.00 5,836.07 (86.07) 
Emergency and Reserves 

Hammocks Beach yee 3,000.00 
NEA Coordinator’s Expense es 91.57 
Class Room Teachers Campaign)... 1.680.00 300.00 (1,952.57) 
Bad Checks aa 241.00 
Other Disbursements 
1959-60 Acct. Payable—Rental Account 5,851.96 (5,851.96) 
New Equipment ; 1,024.07 (1,024.07) 
Totals $89,050.00 $93,743.06 
Expenditures OVER Estimate . ($4,693.06) 
18 The 


Comparative Statement of 


EXHIBIT E 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 


1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 


RECEIPTS 1958-59 



























1959-60 


1960-61 





Membership Dues ....... $51,587.50 $83,807.00 $ 85,555.50 
Student NEA Dues 309.00 304.00 229.00 
Placement Bureau .................. 118.00 123.00 97.00 
Internal Relations—NEA Service ........ 2,418.22 1,302.65 566.72 
Advertising—TEACHERS RECORD ... 1,489.90 1,812.14 1,899.90 
Other Receipts ee 163.08 601.43 1,286.73 
Rent—Net_ ..... 1.105.00 -0 .00 
ae -00 1,970.00 -00 
Convention Souvenir Program Sales... Sa 00 683.50 -00 
Total Receipts During Year ............ 57,190.70 90,603.72 89,634.85 
Cash on Hand, Beginning of Year _.. _7,156.83 7,942.27 15,596.57 
TOTAL CASH DURING YEAR ....... $64,347.53 $98,545.99 $105,231.42 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers Honorarium ........... $ 1,250.00 $ 1,250.00 $ 1,250.00 
President’s Office Expense oe 885.84 
Salaries yee ees -- 17,049.00 24,708.87 24,267.23 
Office Expense Be 421.95, 1,703.80 1,664.26 
Travels ase oee 2,000.42 2,450.89 2,011.86 
Committee Expense a4: 2,160.21 1,687.08 3,206.09 
District Meeting Expense 2,534.97 4,638.71 5,017.59 
Annual Convention -- 2,458.25 2,761.90 2,939.69 
Divisions, Departments & Sections .... 9,292.82 9,520.80 13,639.53 
Internal Relations—NEA Field Service 1,845.73 1,827.03 2,161.42 
NEA Delegates Expense ................. 2,900.00 6,344.00 3,200.00 
Administration 1,042.08 3,348.41 3,434.73 
Publications 6,065.96 8,789.26 9,370.15 
Gifts and Contributions 2,150.00 3,375.00 3,350.00 
Legal Counsell 22 eee - 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Headquarters Building Maintenance... 2,107.03 2,312.64 847.89 
Hammocks Beach Corporation ... 1,000.00 3,056.53 3,000.00 
Leadership Conference ....... -00 1,866.48 -00 
New Equipment ............. 92.55 229.02 1,024.07 
Note Payment .... -00 1,970.00 .00 
Interest on Note -00 30.00 -00 
Bad checks ...... 30.00 79.00 241.00 
Miscellaneous 4.29 L00%s 391.57 
1959-60 Acct. Payable—Rental Agent -00 -00 4,762.14 
Transfer to Savings Account ............ -00 -00 906.93 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS .......... 56,405.26 82,949.42 88,571.99 
Cash on Hand, End of Year .......... 7,942.27 15,596.57 16,659.43 
TOTALS ject ee $64,347.53 $98,545.00 $105,231.42 
SCHEDULE 1 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1961 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 
: Per Book 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1960.00.00. $ 00 
Receipts) During ey car ae ee 88,970.17 
Total-Cash! During) Year sae 88,970.17 
Disbursed During Year 
To: “Treasurer )-i.2:2h eee $ 88,725.42 
Bank Charges 
Service® Charres= = een $ 8.75 
Bad. Checks seen 241.00 244.75 88,970.17 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1961 .......0....-.......... $ 00 
Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
Raleigh sy Northe Carolin ase $ 8,638.06 
Add: 
Depositeiny Dransitee = ee 95.51 
8,733.57 
Less: 
Bad checks cnerees se to 
account (9/1/61). ey eee 8.15 
8,725.42 
Outstanding check eee 8,725.42 
CASH on HAND, August) 31) 1961 252 ee $ 00 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1961 
Per Book 


Cash on Hand, September 1, 1960 

Receipts During Year 
(Exhibit B) . Pea ies eager: 

Outstanding checks “cancelle 





Total: Cash During Year) ees cetne eee : 
Disbursements During Year 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 1961 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 


SCHEDULE 2 


$ 15,596.57 


88,725.42 
121.50 


104,443.49 
87,784.06 


$ 16,659.43 


RECORD 


Art News 
Of Interest 


By 
Hortense Reid 


The Art Department of 
the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association is now fea- 
turing a column in each 
issue of the RECORD which 
we hope will be helpful and 
informative to all teachers 
of Art and to which our 
Special Art Teachers will 
contribute regularly. 


To aid you in planning and 
supplementing your’ teaching 
aids in art, we suggest the fol- 
lowing publications: 


FOR PRIMARY—ELEMENT- 
ARY TEACHERS 


OUR EXPANDING VISION 
Art Series Grades 1-8 

W.S. Benson and Company 
109 East 5th Street 

Austin 6, Texas 


This series, copyrighted in 
1960. and collaborated on by 
three leading art educators in 
Texas is highly recommended 
for first purchase in any col- 
lection of art materials. 


The teacher’s manual has 
charts on “Expanding and 
Broadening the Child’s Learn- 
ing Experiences in Relationship 


Per Bank 
Balance per bank statement 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
italeieheeNorth (Caroline) feces g ccc teeccs encanta se 
Paes DICPORLED AE | LE BIS Meta s ec snsecs nara ce eect eee anon 
Less: Outstanding checks 
859 2.42 762 15.00 # 
876 50.00 763 184.20 
901 40.00 764 6.72 
922 7.00 765 18.62 
985 20.00 766 6.44 
437 11.08 767 1.55 
547 18.76 768 150.00 
604 9.60 769 6.18 
669 4.20 770 17.60 
745 2.20 T71 36.00 
747 41.29 172 9.90 
748 61.10 113 20.86 
758 34.23 774 9.75 
759 28.00 775 9.90 
760 7.99 776 16.80 
761 40.47 ed 13.20 
CASH on HAND, ae 31, 1961 


(Exhibit (A) <a co 


for OCTOBER, 


791 
792 
793 
794 


NINETEEN 


to General Characteristics Dur- 
ing the .First Eight Years at 
School.” Books for each grade 
level include the following: 


1. Suggestions for providing 
situations as sources of 
ideas, imagination, and un- 
derstanding. 


2. Art processes in various 
media. 


3. Art appreciation. 


4, Material facts and formu- 


las. 
5. Books, Films and_ other 
Resources. 


6. List of Modern Masters 
and Old Masters with Com- 
mentary. 

7. Contemporary Painters 


The cost of this series is $1.12 
per copy, sixty-four (.64) for 
manual, or $6.96 per set. 


ART FOR YOU 

Book Series for grades 1-8 
Laidlaw Brothers Publishers 
36 Chatham Road 

Summit, New Jersey 


This series suggests art ex- 
periences, techniques, and art 
appreciation for each grade- 
level; in addition to a list of 
sources for filmstrips, films and 
books about art and children. 
The cost is eighty cents (.80) 
per copy. A teacher’s manual is 
available for grades 1-2-3, 4-5- 
6, 7-8. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SENIOR 
HIGH TEACHERS 


A MUST for all Special Art 
Teachers’. Borrow from your 
principal the March 1961, Bul- 
letin from the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. This issue is dedicated 
entirely to Art Education in the 
Secondary School. The primary 
purpose was to acquaint mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
with an overview of the field of 
art education as it relates to 
junior and senior high schools. 
However, as art educators, a re- 
view of this publication will of 
necessity cause us to re-evaluate 
our program and it’s aims and 
seek methods of improvement. 


In question and answer from 
objectives, curriculum, schedul- 
ing, evaluation, equipment, the 
art teacher and art education, 
exhibits and school-community 
projects are discussed. 


Of significant value is a sec- 
tion on “Recommended Books” 
that include: 


1. Professional Books on Art 
Education ° 


2. Philosophy of Art and Es- 
thestics 


3. Books for Students 

4. Technical Books 

WHAT IS MODERN PAINT- 
ING? 


Statement of 


RENTAL INCOME and EXPENSE 
September 1, 1960—August 31, 1961 








INCOME 
Rental Recepits for Year -.-.-.-..:--ccccccc<-<-- $ 6,078.00 
) AS EXPENSE 
petase as Collection” iCommaissiome (sacsecscere-eroe crore vareteontereenessntes $ 303.96 
SS SSS JDANIFOTIAIT SCT VIGE ween s:c: oc eececeraeetetaas os Senseo ee 1,020.00 
Janitors US wp whies weer cexes scons hee sae entree once 143.75 
pubes Utilities 
Lights .... $ 225.52 
18.10 Water .. 413.22 
18.30 uel 2,260.13 2,898.87 
1.50 
25.87 Repairs 
10.40 Labor & Materials 233.381 
17.40 Plumbing & Heating : 207.97 
8.00 Electrical . 97.20 538.48 
22.00 
15.50 Extra Help ..... 83.12 4,988.18 
13.62 —— 
20.20 INCOME over EXPENSES .... 1,089.82 
15.85 Rental Account Payable 
23.00 from previous year ... 5,851.96 
1,303.11 aa <a cae 
27.70 Balance to be paid - 4,762.14 
7.28 Paid by Association : 
95.51 2,494.40 Two Installments ......... 3,459.03 
Rental Account Eevebie ; 
August 31, 1961 $ .00 
$ 16,659.43 ——— 
aaa 1,303.11 4,762.14 
SCHEDULE 3 ax 
SIXTY-ONE 19 


Winston-Salem 
Classroom Teachers 


The Winston-Salem Asgsocia- 
tion of Classroom Teachers has 
planned several special pro- 
grams for the 1961-1962 school 
year. In addition to regular 
General and Executive meet- 
ings, the following special pro- 
grams have been scheduled by 
the program committee: 

1. November-American Edu- 

cation Week 


2. January—Professional Et- 

hics 

3. March—Concert by 

Choral Group 
The association will hold its an- 
nual banquet on April 17. 

Two special projects are list- 
ed for the year by the associa- 
tion. The first is the forming of 
a choral group. All teachers wilt 
be invited to participate in this 
singing group. If this organiza- 
tion is successful, it will be pre- 
sented at several meetings with 
a special presentation for the 
March meeting. The second pro- 
ject is the promoting of an ac- 
tive chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America. 


The Winston-Salem Asgsocia- 
tion of Classroom Teachers join- 
ed the other professional or- 
ganization of the Winston-salem 
School System in entertaining 
new teachers on August 28. A 
social hour, at which refres- 
ments were served, was enjoy- 
ed by the newcomers to the city 
system. Other teacher groups 
sponsoring the social hour were 
the: Ni, CEs Ala Nea Cai Are Gs 
T. A., and A. C. E. 

Mr. Cupid Kellum is chair- 
man of the program committee. 
The officers for the next two 
years are as follows: 

President—F. D. Parker 

Vice President—C. W. Kel- 

lum 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 

Velma Jackson 

Corresponding Secretary — 

Mrs. Gladys Robinson 
Treasurer — Miss Laura 
Hooper 


MOE 


NCTA Appoints Editor 


For ‘Teachers Record 


As a temporary measure, and to relieve J. C. Barber, acting ex- 
ecutive secretary, the Board of Directors of the NCTA appointed 
Dr. H. I. Fontellio-Nanton as editor of the Record, pending ap- 
proval of the convention in April. 


Dr. Fontellio-Nanton received his B. S. degree from Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn; his M. A. in Journalism and his 
Ph. D. degree from the University of Iowa. The new editor is well 
known in the state. He organized and published the Carolina Tri- 
bune (now the Carolinian) for ten years, before leaving for Iowa. 
He served as Deputy Administrator for Negro Affairs, N. Y. A. 
for N. C., supervising all work projects and resident centers. He 
was appointed State Supervisor of the N. C. Housing Survey, which 
laid the ground work for the first low cost housing projects in the 
state. Before entering University of Iowa in 1944 he worked with 
the United State Public Health Service in the Venereal Disease Ed- 
ucation Institute, Raleigh, as Information Specialist. 


For the past 14 years, Dr. Fontellio-Nanton has been in the 
field of education. He was Assistant to the President for Public 
Relations, at Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas. Director 
of Public Relations, Fayetteville State Teachers College, and at 
present he is Professor of Journalism, and Chairman of Future 
Planning & Development at St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh. 


His publications include “Facts For Teen Age Folks’, published 
by the Venereal Disease Education Institute, and a “Minority Re- 
port On Housing” published by the N. C. Planning Board. His 
articles have appeared in professional and other magazines. He is 
a member of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity and Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity. 





Classroom Recordings 


for Music for Living 


GRADES 1-6 


Teachers who use the classroom recordings that accompany the 
MUSIC FOR LIVING series soon become known for the excellence 
of their program because these teachers are making the most of the 
best! Classroom singing, listening, rhythm, appreciation, and musical 
enjoyment are sure to be enriched. 


15 Records now available for each grade 
If your music program does not include the use of these high 


quality recordings, we suggest that you plan to do so without delay 
to assure maximum teaching effectiveness. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
3272 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta 5 
Representatives: Joe H. Little, J. D. Wright 
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Enjoy today’s fun... 


herest 


without filling 








Keeping pace with the modern trend 
to lighter foods, today’s Pepsi-Cola, 
reduced in calories, refreshes without 
filling. Have a Pepsi—the modern, 
the light refreshment. 


Teachers Day 


So you think a teacher spends 
all of her time in the classroom 
teaching? You’re dead wrong, 
as a Rochester, New York, news- 
paper reporter found out when 
he interviewed elementary and 
high-school teachers. A fifth- 
grade teacher told him she spent 
part of her time on the follow- 
ing things: 

Collecting book rental fees 
twice a year; issuing receipts; 
keeping books; being responsi- 
ble for funds received; keeping 
a detailed register of attend- 
ance; playing “banker” for pu- 
pils’ savings accounts; collect- 
ing milk money; talking in con- 
tributions for the Memorial 
Scholarship Fund and Junior 
Red Cross; distributing tickets 
and collecting money for plays; 
reporting on religious instruc- 
tion; evaluating new book; pas- 
sing out PTA notices, bicycle 
registration, and baseball tic- 
kets; attending meetings after 
school. 


A high-school teacher told the 
reporter she did those things 
and a few more, besides. This 
was her list: checking absences ; 
writing admissions to classes; 
reading office notices; sending 
from classes children requested 
by the school nurse or other 
school personnel; issuing notices 
on overdue library books; help- 
ing with school census; prepar- 
ing monthly attendance reports; 
issuing bus badges and locker 
numbers; handling money in 
fund-raising projects such as 
candy, periodical, and yearbook 
sales; taking tickets at inter- 
school games; serving on facul- 
ty committees; chaperoning 
class parties; putting in appear- 
ances at school plays and con- 
certs; helping at parents’ 
nights; attending faculty, de- 
partment, and test committee 
meetings; ordering books; con- 


ferring with specialists about 
students; and working cadet 
teachers. 


Both teachers, say the report- 
er, Said wistfully they wished 
they had more time to teach. 


Impressions .... 


NEA CONVENTION—ATLANTIC CITY 


George F. Newell, Delegate 
Raleigh 


The 99th Annual and fortieth representative assembly opened with a dramatic 
audio visual report by Dr. Carr, Executive Secretary in which he left no screw 
unturned in showing the delegates and attending persons what the NEA had ac- 
complished during the past four years in its go forward program in education 
the end results to improve the teaching profession. A few of the details may 
be found in the NEA News. 


It would take too much time to set forth the information and the experiences 
gained by attending and anticipating in a few of the twenty two sectional meet- 
ings. The one that interested me most was on “What New in Mathematics? This 
was headed by Dr. Kenneth Brown of the U. S. Office of Education and Dr. 
Meserve of the Montclair State College, Montclair, N. J. The most significant 
thing brought out was the need for a in-service program for Teachers. 


Another thing that observed was that many communities made it a point to 
get good person as official delegates. 


The official program certainly comes in for some observation. The NCTA 
could very well follow the plan of the NEA and have one program for all con- 
vention activities. This would cut down on much of the general printing ex- 
pense. 


Xx Exe x x xX 


NCTA CONVENTION—RALEIGH 


Mrs. A. M. Pridgen, Delegate 
Southeastern District. 


I was impressed with the sectional meeting that was concerned with special 
work being done to up-date curricular materials and methods in subject matter 
fields. The most enjoyable consultant was Hulda Grabman, from the American 
Institute of Biological Science, who told about new curriculum developments 
in that field. 


As a member of the teaching profession, I have deeply benef‘ted from the 


many opportunities I had to»-meet with groups in the world’s largest professional 
organization, the N.H.A. 


1 LL 


UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


CONTRACT! 


HEATH SCIENCE SERIES 
Second Edition 
By Herman and Nina Schneider 


Grades 1-8 


accompanied by the most complete and effective supple- 
mentary materials you’re apt to find anywhere! 
Have you seen— 


Heath Science Kits 


containing the materials and equipment you need for the 
experiments in each Heath Science text for Grades 1-6? 
They re available now! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


280-282 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Representative: J. H. Craig 
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So foreign, near, delightful! NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER! 


Just 50 minutes by air, overnight by ship, from Flori- 
da’s east coast— lovely tropic scenery, quaint Old World 
atmosphere, and vacation pleasure you will treasure 
always! By day: sightseeing, land and water sports, and 
shopping for bargain imports (you may bring back $100 
worth duty-free after a 48-hour stay). By night: exotic 
after-dark entertainment that beats to a‘‘goombay’’pulse. 
No passports needed for U.S. citizens. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-N 351 S.E. 2nd St. 
Miami 32, Florida 





Address ——$—$——$$—$—$—$—$—$— $< 
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Zone State 








COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 


| Ctlt is compatible with today’s low 
calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola containsno more calories than 


half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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IS 
for 


action... 


the kind you get when 
you order books from us! 





Since 1911 we have served the school teachers and school administrators of North Caro- 
lina—in war and in peace, in good times and bad—progressing as the people and the 
schools of our state have progressed. The foundation of our business is the trust and 
good will of our customers. By constant attention to our job and by constant eagerness 
to improve our service, we have build up a highly efficient book distributing organization. 
Our service is second to none. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have warehoused with 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. 
American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Benefic Press 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 


us a complete stock of high school, supplementary, 


and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


56 Publishers 


Hall & McCreary Co. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., Ine. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 


Harper & Brothers 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Laidlaw Brothers, Ine. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Little Brown & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Ine. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Ince. 
Noble & Noble, Ine. 

A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Secribner’s Sons 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Ine. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 


Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


Save Time! Save Money! Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 1962 


Je pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
We pledge to y school teache 1 hool administrato f North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


CHOOL BOOK naz 


INCORPORATED 


ee W. Hargett Street Telephone TEmple 2-3321 Raleigh,N.C. 





C. J. BARBER 


Acting Executive Secretary 


Editor 
H. I. FONTELLIO-NANTON 


Contributing Editors—A. H. Anderson, 
H. L. Trigg, Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, A. 
H. Peeler, Mrs. Lucy James, Dr. F. A. 
Dolivers Dr sk. G. Shipman, Dro EF. 
A. Jackson 


This month’s cover “SMOOCH- 
IN” is a prize-winning picture 
submitted in the nation-wide 
contest sponsored annually by 
Eastman Kodak Company for 
high school students. 


“Kodak High School Photo Awards’”’ 
(See page 21) 


Subscription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 123 
EK. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 1930, at the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 
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N.C. T. A. OFFICERS 


Wa. Re COLLINS ree ns eee -PRESIDENT 
DR. LAFAYETTE PARKER........VICE PRESIDENT 
MRS. GENEVA BOWE... REC’D SECRETARY 
DR. NELSON HARRIS... hates TREASURER 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. A. Foster, Mrs. Mildred Littlejohn, C. J. Barber, 
W. G. Byers, Mrs. Bessie Allen, G. L. Foxwell, R. L. 
Flanagan, M. L. DeVane, E. M. Holley, T. M. Ringer, 
J. H. Lucas, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz. 


DISTRICT PESIDENTS 


J. H. Carney, E. F. Wilson, G. H. Young, Mrs. Mae 
S. Henry, J. E. Byers, E. V. Wilkins, M. M. Daniels, 
J. V. Morris. 


DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz. 
Salisbury ; Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, 
Raleigh ; Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—E. M. 
Holley, Sanford; Higher Education, (H) — F. P. 
Payne, Raleigh. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, 
Salisbury; Secondary Education, (C) — Willie E. 
Davis, Charlotte; Home Economies Teachers, (S)— 
Mrs. Alberta Levingston, Raleigh; Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers, (S)—W. E. Foster, Warsaw ; Indus- 
trial Education Teachers, (S)—-W. B. Thornton, Dur- 
ham; Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Ra- 
leigh; Health and Physical Education Teachers, (H) 
—Henry Hily, Ellerbe; Business Education Teachers, 
(S)—J. V. Turner, Durham; Extension Education, 
(S)—H. H. Price, Wadesboro; Librarians, (S)—Miss 
Miriam G. Ricks, Raleigh; Guidance, (S) — A. F. 
Jackson, Greensboro; Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva 
Merritt, Durham ; Supervisors, (A)—Miss Alice Green, 
Wilson; Principals, (A)—S. B. T. Easterling, Ellerbe ; 
College Instruction, (H)—C. E. Boulware, Durham ; 
Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro; Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Hortense Reid, 
Greensboro; Teachers of Exceptional Children—Un- 
reported; Audio Visual Aids, (S) — J. C. Duncan, 
Yanceyville; Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salis- 
bury. 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C) — Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mooresville; Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Samuel 
Poole, Elizabeth City; English Teachers, (C)—C. C. 
Lipscombe, Raleigh; Social Science Teachers, (C)— 
Quinton Wall, Smithfield; Mathematics and Science 
Teachers, (C)—B. Meeks Briggs, Farmville; Foreign 
Language Teachers, (C)—Maderline Scales, Winston- 
Salem; Elementary Principals, (A)—C. H. Coleman, 
Reidsville; High School Principals, (A)—N. G. Perry, 
Thomasville; Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—John T. 
Gibson, Fayetteville; Trades and Diversified Occupa- 
tions Teachers, (S)—N. S. Morehead, High Point; 
Educational Secretaries, (S) — Mrs. Millie Veasey, 
Raleigh; Driver Education, (S) — Isaac Barnett, 
Greensboro. 


*Serving as Elected Member at Large and Special 
Officer. Others Usually Invited to Meetings: Mrs. 
Edna C. Richards, Mr. Curtiss Todd, Mr. L. M. 
Hatton. 
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DIRECTORY OF DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Coastal Plains District 


Mr. J. H. Carney, President 
Norwayne High School 
Fremont, North Carolina 


East Piedmont District 


Mr. J. Estes Byers, President 
John R. Hawkins High School 
Warrenton, North Carolina 


North Eastern District 


Mr. E. V. Wilkins, President 
Washington County Union School 
Roper, North Carolina 


North Central District 


Mr. M. M. Daniels, President 
Elvie Street School 
Wilson, North Carolina 


Piedmont District 


Mrs. Mae 8S. Henry, President 
1500 S. Benbow Road 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Southwestern District 


Mr. J. V. Morris, President 
Olive Hill High School 
Morganton, North Carolina 


Southeastern’ District 


Mr. George Young, President 
South Lumberton School 
Lumberton, North Carolina 


Western District 


Mr. E. F. Wilson, President 
927 Cameron Avenue 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Editorials 


MUCH WORKS NEEDED HERE -- - = - 


In a recent article appearing in the News & Observer, Jonathan Friendly pointed to a re- 
port made to the Governor’s Commission on Education, beyond the High School, stat- 
ing that “Tar Heels in the public schools ‘fall below the national averages in the scores 
they make on achievement, educational development and scholastic aptitude tests.” 


; The report covered many facets of the tests, touching on the scores made in the Na- 
tional Merit Examination and the College Board Scholistic Aptitude Test, and comparing 
the scores made by students of the State and the nation-wide scores. However, it was 
noted that while North Carolina students ranked below the average in the country, many 
of the individual schools in our large cities produce scores “well above the national aver- 
age. 


Although the article did not break down the figures by races, Negro teachers of the 
state would do well to study the report and help in remedying this situation. Certainly 
they will agree with the report that the offerings in our vocational schools are very lim- 
ited, and that there is a need for more courses “both in liberal arts and in specialized 
subjects, to be made available to many students of differing levels and types of ability.” 


0 elUlUOmUmlClCOOOHOHeD 


DR. RUDOLPH JONES PLEADS FOR NEW DAY FOR HAMMOCKS 


The gift from Dr. and Mrs. Sharpe to the members of the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation in 1950 was a vast tract of unimproved land. The teachers of the State accepted 
the land and the challenge to develop it. By a concerted financial drive throughout the 
State almost $100,000 was raised as each teacher contributed from $13.00 to $15.00 for 
this worthy cause. The money raised was used to build a twelve-unit motel and an assemb- 
ly building. 


Certain parcels of the land have been leased to the 4-H Club organization and to the 
New Farmers of America. On these two sites fine camps have been constructed which 
are enjoyed each summer by many children and adults. 


It is the feeling of many teachers and school officials that interest in the Hammocks 
will greatly increase now that a State Park on Bear Island has become a reality. 


The chairman of the Hammocks Board will present to the N. C. T. A. Board of Direc- 
tors for their approval and support, a three phase plan for future development that will 
make the project attractive and interesting to the teachers. 


The slogan for the year will be “Let’s Talk Sense About the Hammocks.” 


Full details will be published in the News Letter. 


JANUARY, NINETEEN SIXTY-TWO 


A MESSAGE FROM 
PRESIDENT COLLINS 


Taken from Tape sent to North- 
eastern District, Nov. 10, 1961. 


Mr. President, Platform Guests, 
Members of the Northeastern 
District of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association and 
Friends: 


Greetings: 


I congratulate you on such a 
demonstration of your interest 
and faith in the work of your 
Association as is indicated by 
your presence here today, and I 
regret so much that I cannot be 
with you in person. But since I 
cannot be with you as planned 
today for this meeting, I would 
like to assure you through this 
medium, of my interest and con- 
fidence in your efforts and ex- 
press the hope that your pro- 
gram for this day will be the 
finest ever. 


My previous plans were thor- 
oughly established, whereby I 
would have been with you on this 
occasion; and I had looked for- 
ward to sharing with you the 
experiences planned for this 
day; but, after receiving an in- 
vitation from the Honorable 
Buford Ellington, Governor of 
Tennessee, upon the recommend- 
ation of President Kennedy spon- 
sored by our own Governor San- 
ford, to represent the North Car- 
olina Teachers Association at 
the White House Regional Con- 
ference on Education, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee on Thursday and 
Friday, November 9 and 10, I 
decided to accept the invitation 
to represent all of the teachers 
in our great organization on this 
occasion. This decision for me 
was not an easy one to make and 
it was only upon the assumption 
that my services would be more 
representative of our total pro- 
gram by representing you at the 
regional conference table, that 
I finally agreed to make the trip 
to Tennessee, 
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The greatest task that we have 
ever had to face as an Associa- 
tion, has been represented in our 
efforts to carry on the affairs of 
the association without the serv- 
ices and assistance of one of the 
ablest executive secretaries in 
this country. This to me was a 
most difficult position to be 
placed in, because in the past, 
our presidents have fitted into 
a pattern of regulated activity, 
under a master craftsman. For 
me, the problem became increas- 
ingly acute because of the fact 
that I had a full time job, as 
principal of a large secondary 
school, with activities to be di- 
rected along with the profession- 
al obligations of our association. 


Fortunately for me, I have had 
the assistance of the most con- 
siderate Superintendent in the 
state in freeing me as much as 
necessary for my duties as your 
president. Mrs. Perry and her 
office staff have been most con- 
siderate of this problem, because 
without such assistance, as fur- 
nished by Mrs. Perry and her 
associates, the present picture 
would be greatly altered today. 
They have done an excellent job 
under the most difficult circum- 
stances. 


Mr. J. C. Barber, even before 
he received any pay whatsoever, 
was serving for the Interim 
Committee as acting executive 
secretary which position he is 
now filling with distinction and 
effectiveness. I have had the 
services of a most stimulating 
Board of Directors, sharing ideas 
and supporting actions; truly, a 
challenging group with which to 
work. The lay members of the 
association have been most as- 
suring with their comments of 
approval. My own faculty has 
shared as no other group, the 
problems and work of your 
president; without at any time 
indicating in any manner any 
reserve or complaint. When I 


The 


might accepted temporary diffi- 
culties as justification to lessen 
my efforts, it was the support of 
my wife who gave to me the ne- 
cessary strength to move for- 
ward with new vigor and 
strength; in addition to the De- 
vine Guidance of a Great God. 
Against this background of our 
operational problems, would be 
projected some proof that your 
association is not falling apart 
but that we are enjoying now a 
greater degree of effectivenes 
than would normally be consider- 
ing the circumstances. But we 
cannot stop here. 


In the urgency of quality ef- 
fort for quality education, we 
must double our efforts to teach 
all of the children entrusted to 
our care as effectively as their 
abilities will permit. To do less 
than this, would be robbing the 
future of trained personnel for 
the tasks of tomorrow. 


In the field of public relations, 
the most significant gain would 
be the establishment of a liaison 
operations committee to repre- 
sent the interest of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
as it works with the North Car- 
olina Education Association to 
increase the product of each to 
the total educational program of 
the state. Such a group held its 
first meeting in the Board Rocm 
of the NCEA Headquarters 
Building in Raleigh on October 
20, 1961. Representing the N- 
CTA, were Messers, Barber, 
Parkers, Collins and Mrs. 
Koontz, and Mrs. N. Evans 
Lockhart. The second meeting is 
planned for December. Through 
Dr. Carroll, State Stuperinten- 
dent of Instruction, your presi- 
dent has received permission to 
organize a unit of the NCTA 
in the Department of Education 
similar to a unit of the NCEA 
which is functioning now in the 
said department. 


Financially we are sound; (on 
the basis of the evidence receivel 
from our auditor, which places 
our financial operation in excel- 
lent condition). The early pay- 
ment of package dues, NCTA, 
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NEA, ATA, and local, indicates 
the growing concern of our mem- 
bers over the affairs of the as- 
sociation, and it is the consider- 
ate action of our members in 
these respects that leads them in 
giving unlimited service when 
they understand. 


In conclusion, may I project 
two most important next steps 
as we move out to push our N- 
CTA frontiers a little further 
forward: 


1. In my estimation it would 
be a mistake not to pass 
the $10.00 fee at our next 
annual convention; which 
provides for the organiza- 
tion of our staff to include: 


*an executive secretary in 
charge of public relations. 


*an assistant executive sec- 
retary in charge of field 
work activities. 


*pnart time or full time edi- 
tor of the RECORD and 
NEWSLETTER in charge 
of research. 


*secretary-bookkeeper 


*stenographer-secretary to 
the executive secretary. 


*clerk typist number one. 
*clerk typist number two. 


. Increased budgetary item 


for district operation to ex- 
pand the services for mem- 
bers in the districts. 


Building up a fund for 
headquarters building com- 
parable to our professional 
needs. 


A million or more by ’64 is a 
fitting challenge for NEA. A mil- 
lion or more dollars by ’62 in the 
NCTA Credit Union, should be 
the major objective of every 
member which will improve the 
practice of thrift and saving as 
a means of increasing our gen- 
eral financial power in this great 
state and nation. It is in this 
spirit that I plead through my 
voice to you today, to make 
teaching your first concern, to 
the end that all boys and girls 
you teach, will get their greatest 
stimulation to advance under 
your inspired, patient and de- 
voted leadership, in the name of 
and under the influence of the 
Greatest Teacher who ever lived. 
I thank you so much for listen- 


ing. 
W. R. Collins 





State Nominating Committee, called by President Collins and instructed by Acting Executive Secretary Barber in 


meeting. Left to right: J. EK. Byers, B. K. Williams, H. H. Webb, Wm. Littlejohn, O. B. Spaulding, J. W. Barnes, H. D. 


Debnam, C. J. Barber, W. R. Collins, T. D. Clark, Q. K. Wall, J. M. Murfee, C. C. Paschall, F. R. Danyus, and Mrs. 


Addie O. Williams and L. M. Hatton. (Not shown) I. H. Lewis, Jr., Mrs, Louise L. McDowell and J. A. Brown. 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN 
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Candidates For NCTA Offices — 1961-62 
REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The NCTA Nominating Committee met at the NCTA Headquar: 
ters, January 6, with J. Estes Byers as chairman. The following per: 


sons were nominated: 

For President: 
Lafayette Parker 
W. A. Foster 


Recording Secretary : 
Mrs. Geneva Bowe 
Miss Mildred Martin 


Board of Directors: 


Vice President: 
Walter G. Byers 
E. E. Waddell ~ 


Treasurer : 
Nelson H. Harris 


L. E. Spencer, East Piedmont; King Williams, North Eastern; W. 
M. McNeil, South Eastern; C. T. Edwards, North Central; Mrs. 
Jettie Morrison, Western; Miss Edna Smallwood, Coastal Plains. 


J. Estes Byers, Chairman 
Addie O. Williams, Secretary 





FOR PRESIDENT 


Native North 
Carolinian, born 
in Onslow County, 
graduated from 
Georgetown High 
School, Jackson- 
ville, N. C., served 
in Army from Pri- 
vate to Captain in 
four years, holds 
Bachelors Degree 
from Fayetteville 
State Teachers 
College, Masters 
from Columbia 
University and Doctorate from Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has served as 
Instructor, Director of Admissions, 
Placement, Follow-up, and Dean of 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
is Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology 
at Winston-Salem Teachers College. 





Dr. Parker 


Active in church work, served on 
numerous professional committees, 
President of Local Unit, NCTA, mem- 
ber of Executive Committee of Dis- 
trict and State, Member of State 
Nominations Committee, State Resol- 
utions Committee, State Committee 
on Research, State Committee on Ex- 
panded Services, State Committee on 
Insurance, State Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom, Chair- 
man of Division of Higher Hduca- 
tion, Curriculum Study of the Board 
of Higher Education, State-Wide 
Conference on Teacher Hducation, 
N.C.T.A. Committee on Collaboration 
with NCHA, NCTA Committee on 
Recommended Legislation on County 
and City Administrative Boards of 
Education. 


Chairman of Committee on District 
Operations, Life Member of NBA, 
has been delegate to NEA several 
times, Member of N. C. Negro Col- 
lege Conference, Member of Research 
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Committee of National Association 
of Collegiate Deans and Registrars, 
Member of AAUP, ASCD, AST, Has 
served as Adviser to SNHA, National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Seminar 
for Superior College Teachers of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, ATA, and is Vice- 
President of N.C.T.A. 

Married to the former Miss Eunice 
O. Sharpless, who also teaches at 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. 
They have one daughter, Hunicea 
Faye. 





FOR PRESIDENT 


Walter A. Fos- 
ter, (Walt), Prin- 
cipal of Hast End 
Hlementary School, 
Goldsboro, N. C., 
received his for- 
mal education at 
Livingstone Col- 
lege, Salisbury and 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


Mr. Foster is 
chairman of the 
Trustee Board of 
St. James A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Goldsboro, and Presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s Council of the 
Cape Fear Conference of the Zion 
Church. Past-President of the South- 
eastern District of the N. C. T. A. and 
past N. H. A. Coordinator of the 
Coastal Plain District. He is currently 
President of the Coastal Plain Re- 
Source Use Conference; President of 
the H. V. Brown School Masters’ 
Association, comprising Principals 
from nine counties; President of the 
Beta Kappa Sigma Chapter of the 
Phi Beta Sigma, Inc., and member 
of the State Board of Directors — 
filling the unexpired term of the 
late J. T. Daniels. He is also a mem- 


Mr. Foster 


The 





ber of the Goldsboro City Board of 
Recreation; A member of the Wayne 
County TB Association and chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Les- 
lie Street Community Center serving 
the youth of Goldsboro; A _ Life 
Member of the N. EH. A.; Past-Presi- 
dent of the Negro Division of the 
Tuscarora Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr Walter G. 
Byers, Principal 
Fairview School 
Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Graduate 
of Shaw Universi- 
ty, B. S. Degree 
Graduate of Teach- 
ers College, Colum- 
bia University, M. 
A. Further study 
at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Un- 
iversity of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Mr. Byers 


Teaching Experience ~ 


Five years Classroom Teacher and 
assistant principal, Highland High 
School, Gastonia, North Carolina. 

One year Teacher-principal, Battle- 
boro Elementary School, Battleboro, 
North Carolina. 


Two years Principal, Hlementary 
School, Tarboro, North Carolina. 

Hight years Principal, O. R. Pope 
School, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


Sixteen years, present Principal, 
Fairview School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Professional Hxperience 


Chairman of Hlementary Division 
of NCTA. 

Director of the Audio-visual section, 
Western district, NCTA. 

President of the Charlotte City 
Teachers Association. 

Chairmanship of group discussions, 
circles, ete., at NEA Convention for 
six consecutive years. 

State NEA coordinator from 1951- 
1953 and State Director from 1953-60, 
directed the campaign for the NHA 
membership from about 600 in 1951 to 
8,500 in 1960. 

Hold membership in the following 
professional organizations: 

Local, State and National Education 
Association; Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 
American Teachers Association; Na- 
tional HKlementary School Principals. 

Responsible to a degree in nurtur- 
ing the development of the State 
Classroom Teacher Organization in the 
early years by: 

Recommending represontatives as 
delegates to regional and national 
meetings. 
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Recommending representatives to 
various committees on the national 
level. 

Recommending and contending for 
adequate state budget for development 
of Classroom Teacher Organization. 


Community Activities 

Member of the Board of Trustees, 
St. Paul Baptist Church. 

Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, St. Paul Baptist Church (on 
leave). 

Member of the Board of Directors 
and Instructor for Sunday School and 
Baptist Training Union (thirty chur- 
ches) in and around Mecklenburg 
County. 

Held previous membership on Board 
of Directors, McCrorey Branch of the 
YMCA. 

Hold membership in the NAACP. 

Member of the Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity. 

Member of the Board of Directors 
NEA. 


Marital Status 
Married to Thelma Barnes, one 
daughter, Thelma Ann, now a Fresh- 
man at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


FAMILY BACK- 
GROUND — born 
Aucust 1255 19/22, 
Chesnee, South 
Carolina; reared 
in Spindale, North 
Carolina; married 
to Frances Cald- 
well Waddell, a 
daughter, Deborah 
Renee. 


EDUCATION— 
Attended public 
schools of Ruther- 
ford County. 

Aitended As = & | Tae. Colleze at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, receiv- 
ing both B. S. and M. S. degrees. 

Attended further studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania and New 
York University. 

Attended North Carolina College 
at Durham, North Carolina, summer 
1961 under the Southern Education 





Mr. Waddell 


Foundation, six year professional 
program. 
Employment — In 1943 was em- 


ployed as a teacher of Mathematics 
and coach at the Kingville High 
School, Albemarle, North Carolina. 

In 1944 was elected Principal of 
Kingville High School, Albemarle, 
North Carolina, which he still holds. 
The Kingville School is approved by 
the Southern Association of Secon- 
dary Schools and Colleges. 


Organizations Affiliations —— Re- 
ligion — Methodist. Past Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of 


for JANUARY, 
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Union Chapel AME Zion Church, Al- 
bemarle, North Carolina. 


Mason—Member of Stanly Lodge 
Number 88, Albemarle, North Caro- 
lina. 


Elk — Elwood Lodge, Albemarle, 
North Carolina. 

Member of the Executive Commit- 
tee Western District Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

Served as Divisional Chairman of 
Stanly Montgomery County Boy 
Scouts. 

Member of Omega Pai Phi Fra- 
ternity. 

Past President—Western District 
Teachers’ Association which has a 
membership of 1500 members. 

Member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, North Carolina Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Served as member of Stanly 
County Community Council (Inter- 
racial). 

Appointed to the Agricultural and 
Technical College Board of Trustees 
in March 1955 and reappointed in 
1961 for a nine year term and served 
on the committees. 

Served on four Evaluation Com- 
mittees for the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

Political — Democrat; President 
of YDC of Stanly County. 

Member of the Executive Commit- 
tee precinct Number 8 in the City 
of Albemarle, North Carolina. 

A. & T. Alumni — Past President 
of the National Alumni Association 
of A. & T. College, Greensboro. 


FOR 
RECORDING-SECRETARY 


Mrs. Bowe is a 
native of Hertford 
County. She has 
had the following 
. scholastic training. 

Completed ele- 
mentary and high 
school work at C. 8. 
Brown School Win- 
ton, North Caro- 
aera Graduated 
from State Teach- 
ers ‘College, Eliza- 
beth City, North 
Carolina, with a B. 
S. Degree; Received Master of Arts 
Degree in “Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development at Teachers College 
Columbia University; Did further 
study at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
and Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Mrs. Bowe 


Services Rendered: 

Taught in the public school of North 
Carolina for fourteen years; 

Taught handicapped children at Vir- 
ginia State School, Hampton, Virginia, 
for one year; Served as secretary for 
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the Primary Section of the Northeast- 
ern District of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association for _ several 
years; 

Served as secretary of the Princi- 
pals and Supervisors Section of the 
Northeastern District of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association for 
seven years; 

Served as chairman of the North- 
eastern District Supervisors for one 
year; 

Served as Assistant Leader of Girl 
Scouts, Troop Number 1, Murfrees- 
boro, North Carolina, for a number 
of years; 

Served on the Executive Committee 
of the Northeastern District of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 
Professional Membership: 

Member of the Hertford County 
Teachers Association; 

Member of the North Carolina Teac- 
hers Association. 

Life Member, National Education 
Association; Member of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Member of the National Association 
of Jeans Supervisors. 

Member of the Northeastern Dis- 
trict Supervisors. 


Current Positions: 

Supervisor of Hertford County 
Schools for ten years; Member of the 
State Advisory Committee on Teach- 
er Education, and Professional Stand- 
ards. 

A member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of District I of the North Caro- 
lina Colored Parents and Teachers 
Association, 

Recording Secretary of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association, 

Secretary Clerk of Pleasant Plains 
Baptist Church of which she is a 
member; 

Active in other religious, social and 
civic activities in her community. 


FOR 
RECORDING-SECRETARY 


Native of Hen- 
derson, North Car- 
olina. 

Graduated from 
the former P. W. 
Moore High School 
in Elizabeth City, 
N. C. as class val- 
edictorian. 

Honor graduate 
of Elizabeth City 
State Teachers Col- 

? é lege with a Bach- 

Mrs. Martin elor of Science De- 

gree in Education. 

Earned the Degree of Master of 
Arts from the North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham. 





Teacher at the 
Elementary School in Henderson for 
the past eleven years and also served 
as clerical helper until this school 
term when such help was provided. 


Art project developed with pupils 
in 1953 won honorable mention in a 
nation-wide contest sponsored by 
The Instructor, a professional maga- 
zine for teachers, and was published 
in the June, 1953 issue. 


In June, 1957, another art project 
developed with a group of campers, 
was published by the same magazine. 


Currently serving tenth year as 
secertary of the Vance County Unit 
of the N. C. T. A., a unit with 100% 
membership in NCTA, NBA, and 
ATA. 


Chairman of the Fourth Grade 
Teachers’ Section of the Hast Pied- 
mont District Teachers’ Association. 


Director of the P. T. A. Camp for 
Children, sponsored by the North 
Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, since 1953. For six years 
prior to that date, served as counse- 
lor in three different program areas. 


Awarded the North Carolina Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers Merit 
Plaque in November, 1959, which 
reads, “For Unequalled Service to 
the P. T. A. Camp and a Great Love 
for Children.” 


Elected as North Carolina’s dele- 
gate to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in June, 1960. 


Named Woman of the Year in 
February, 1960 by the Phi Zeta 
Chapter of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority, 
Inc., and presented a bronze plaque. 


Leader of Girl Scout Troop No. 
121. 


Active member of Shiloh Baptist 
Church of Henderson, presently ser- 
ving as organist, Sunday School 
teacher, and secretary of a Mission 
Group. Mimeographs the Worship 
Service Bulletin for use each Sun- 
day. 


The following members of the 
Nomination Committee were not 
present : 


Mr. Robert L. Hardin 
Mr. Plato P. Pierson 
Mr. J. S. Leary 

Mrs. L. L. McIver 

Mr. Hollis F. Creecy 
Mr. Russell Cooper 


Mr. E. K. Tolbert 
Mr. Carl Easterling 





CHANGES IN CANDIDATES 


Messrs C. T. Edwards and L. E. Spencer 
requested that their names be withdrawn 
from the slate of nominees. The Committee 
On Nominations granted their requests. 
A majority vote selected the following 
in their places: N. H. McMillan to re- 
place Mr. C. T. Edwards and J. J. Eisbey 
to replace Mr. L. E. Spencer. 
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EKaton-Johnson 


FOR TREASURER 





Dr. Harris holds 
the A. B. degree 
/ from Virginia Un- 
ion University and 
the A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the 
University of Mi- 
 chigan. 

His first teach- 
ing experience was 
at Warren County 
Training School, 
Wise, North Caro- 

Mr. Harris lina. 

He served two 
years as professor of Hducation at 
Wilberforce University, five years as 
supervisor of Secondary Schools in 
North Carolina, and has been at Shaw 
University as Director of Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Director of the Hxten- 
sion Department and Placement Bu- 
reau since 1929. He reactivated the 
Shaw University Summer School in 
1932 and has served as its Director 
through 1959. 

Dr. Harris holds membership in the 
following National Honorary Scholas- 
tic Societies: 

1. Pi Gramma Mu—National Honor- 
ary Sociological Society. 

2. Phi Delta Kappa—National Hon- 
orary Educational Scholastic Society. 

3. Alpha Kappa Mu—National Hon- 
oary Scholastic Society. 

He holds membership in the follow- 
ing National Organizations: 

il eae eee ee Ne 


2. Chairman, THPS Committee of 
the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


3. Association for Higher Hducation 
(NBA). 


4. National Society for the Study of 
Hducation. 


5. American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

6. Member of the present State-wide 
Curriculum Committee. 


RESEARCH CONTRIBUTIONS 


He has contributed research arti- 
cles to the following national maga- 
zines: 

1. Journal of Educational Research. 

2. The Nation’s Schools. 
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3. Administration and Supervision. 


4. Journal of Negro History 


oT 


Journal of Negro Education. 


6. Served as one of the editors of 
the Journal of Negro Education Year- 
books for the years 1955, 1957, and 
1958. 


7. Quarterly Review of Higher Bdu- 
cation among Negroes. 


He has served as coordinator of the 
Phelps-Stokes Project in North Caro- 
lina. 


The 








NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Jettie David- 
son Morrison, na- 
tive of Statesville, 
N. C. is one of Ire- 
dell County’s out- 
standing Civie, 
Religious, and Ed- 
ucational leaders. 
Mrs. Morrison re- 
ceived the A. B. 
Degree from Liv- 
ingstone College, 
Salisbury, N. C., 
the M. A. Degree 
in Hlementary Ed- 
ucation from North Carolina College, 
Durham, N. C. She has had further 
study at Tuskeegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. and the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Mrs. 
Morrison, has had a long teaching 
career in Iredell County Schools, and 
in 1956 was named Supervisor of 
Iredell County Negro Schools, the 
position she now holds. 


Mrs. Morrison 


Mrs. Morrison is the immediate 
past President of the Kight District 
Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers. She has served on a num- 
ber of District and State Committees 
of The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. 


An outstanding Methodist in the 
State and Central Jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Church. Mrs. Morrison is 
President of The North Carolina 
Conference Woman’s’ Society of 
Christian, Service. She is also a mem- 
ber of The Advisory Board of Allen 
High School, Asheville, N. C. 

The nominee would bring to office 
a wide range of varied experiences, 
as well as a rich educational back- 
ground. 


FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Edna §. Small- 
wood — Winston- 
Salem State 
Teachers College; 
Bi A. 1941, West 
Virginia State Col- 
lege; M. A. 1947, 
Columbia Univer- 
sity; Further 
study, Cornell Un- 
iversity and New 
York University. 

Professional ac- 
tivities: Life mem- 
ber, NH'A; mem- 
ber of DESP, NCTA, ATA, NAJAS, 
H. V. Brown School Masters Club, 
Treasurer, 5th District PTA. Served 
as President, local NCTA; auditor, 
corresponding Secretary, Recording 
Secretary and Currently Executive 
Committee of Coastal Plain District. 

Professional positions: Elementary 
teacher, Pollocksville, N. C.; Super- 
visor, Jones County, 1949-55. Cur- 
rently Principal, Trenton Elemen- 
tary School, Trenton, N. C. 


Miss Smallwood 
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FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


M. M. McMillan, 
a native of Fair 
Bluff, North Caro- 
lina, is the holder 
of, the B. S. and 
M. A. degrees. He 
has also completed 
reguirements' for 
the Doctorate. 

Mr. McMillan 
has served, in the 
field of education, 
such important po- 
sitions as teacher, 
principal and su- 
pervisor. At present he is the Princi- 
pal of Ralph J. Bunch High School, 
Weldon. He has also served as chair- 
man for the following organization: 
Division of Administration, NCTA; 
Audio-Visual Education, NCTA; Di- 
vision of Administrators and Super- 
visors, Northeastern District; Mem- 
ber of The Executive Committee, 
Southeastern District; Executive 
Committee, Northeastern District; 
North Carolina Curriculum Study 
Group; and Coordinated Study Edu- 
cational Administration, Kellog 
Foundation. He is a life member of 
NEHA; member of Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Vice Moderator of his district Baptist 
Association. 

Mr. McMillan was also President 
of the Halifax School Master’s Club 
and of the Fourth District, N. C. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

He is the author of: “The Child 
And His Individual Differences”’, 
“The Test That Fails’’, “Enlarge Ed- 
ucation And Enrich Life’’, ‘‘The Pas- 
senger”’, and “‘Only Hope For Tomor- 
row”’. 

MR. McMILLAN REPLACES MR. 
CHARLES EDWARDS WHO HAS 
RESIGNED. 





M. M. McMillan 





FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


J. J. EHisbey, Principal of Central 
High School, Burlington, North Caro- 
lina has been active in the North 
Carolina Teachers Association for the 
past twenty years. He has served in 
several capacities as Chairman and 
member of important and local com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Hisbey is a graduate of Shaw 
University, holds the Master Degree 
from Rutgers University, MA Degree 
from Columbia University and is a 
Candidate for the Hd.D Degree from 
Columbia University. He is a mem- 
ber of the Associators of Secondary 
School Principals and President of 
the North Central Piedmont School 
Masters Club. 

Life member of NEA, ATA, the 
North Carolina Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers. Member of the 
Biological Association; Member of 
the Methodist church and also a 
member of the Alpha Psi Alpha Fra- 
ternity. 


for JANUARY, 
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He has served as Coach for the 
Creedmoor High School. 1953-1961 
Principal of the Pleasant Grove 
School and is now Principal of the 
New Central High School. 


FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
a King A. Williams 


Hduecation: High 
School — Palmer 
Memorial Institute- 
Sedalia, North 


Pe Ganrolina a beens se 
A. & T. College 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina,  Certific 
ate AAF, TS-Fort 
Logan, Colorado. 
Further Study Mi- 
chigan State Uni- 
versity-EHast Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

Experience: Perquimans County 
Union School—Winfall, North GCaro- 
lina, Thirty years Teaching Experi- 
ence. 

Honors: Secretary Northeastern 
Schoolmaster Club-Seven years, Presi- 
dent Local North Carolina Teachers, 
District President North Carolina 
Teachers Association, President North 
Carolina Agriculture Teachers Associ- 
ation, Chairman of Supervisory Com- 
mittee of Perquimans Credit Union, 
Member National Education Associa- 
tion, Member North Carolina Teachers 
Association, Member American Teach- 
ers Association, National Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Association, 
North Carolina Agriculture Teachers 
Association. 


Religious, Credit Union and Frater- 
nity: Religion—Baptist, Organizer— 


Mr. Williams 





Perquimans County Credit Union, Fra- 
ternity—0mega Psi Phi. 





FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. W. M. Mc- 
Neil: Received A. 
B. Johnson C. 
Smith; M. A. Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan; Further 
study University 
of Chicago. 


Professional Ser- 
vices to Associa- 
tion, N: BH. Ay De= 
legate, N. G. T.-A. 
Delegate, Chairman 
Principal & Super- 
visors Section Dis- 
Tol @ cee Ne ye eo 
Parliamentarian District N. C. T. A., 
Chairman-Resolution Committee Dis- 
trict, Chairman-Resolutions Committee 
State, Nominating Committee State, 
Legislative Committee State, Elections 
Committee State, Elections Committee 
District. 

Affiliation: N. E. A. Member, N. C. 
T. A. Member, A. T. A. Member, Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity, P. T. A. Trea- 
surer—4th District, Resource Use Ed- 
ucation Conference Chairman, Career 
Day Chairman, P. T. A. Council. 

Civic Affairs: Citizen Civic Commit- 
tee member, Chairman-Employment 
Committee. 

Religious Services: Deacon Board, 
Sunday School Superintendent, Secre- 
tary Treasurer-First Baptist Church, 
Delegate- State Convention. 

Currently: Principal J. H. Hayswood 
School. 


Mr. McNeil 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


Earn Certificate Renewal and College Degree Credit through 
correspondence study while on your job. Begin and study 
correspondence courses at your convenience. 

Write for Catalogue of Courses Available for Teachers at 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
PETERSBURG, VA. 

A member of the National University Extension Association. 


Use this Blank: 





To Field Services Division 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Please Send Home Study Catalogue : 
TO ee eee ree ee pRvmereee SPE s 
ACC eS ee ee 


SIX TY-TWO 


Headqua 
Of 
North | 


“Geachers _ 








Top Left—Mrs DELLA PERRY, 


Center—W. R. COLLINS, Presid 
tive Secretary of the Assoc 


Top Right—Dr. H. I. FoNTELLI 
NCTA Record. 


Bottom Left—Mrs. EDNA RICH 
the NCTA, dictating to M 
cretary. 


Bottom Right—Miss TABITHA 
MISS CATHERINE HALL, Ste 


arolina 


{ssociation 


‘ice Manager 


-and C. J. BARBER, Execu- 
jon in conference. 


NANTON, Editor of the 


DS, Executive Secretary of 
Mary MartTINn, Office Se- 


=TTIFORD, Mail Clerk and 
zrapher. 
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WITH OUR GLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Mrs. Edna C. Richards 
Executive Secretary 


SOUTHEAST REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


By—Mrs. Lucille Burton, Presi- 
dent — Asheville-Buncombe As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers 


The Event—21st Southeast Re- 
gional Conference 


November 2-4, 1961—Carillon 
Hotel 


Miami Beach, Florida 


The Personnel and Statistics: 
Lina Sartor, Regional Direc- 
tor; Anita Ruffing, President 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Elizabeth D. 
Koontz, Secretary NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Edna C. Richards, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, NCACT; 
Ewald Turner, President NE- 
A; Margaret Stevenson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Classroom Teachers: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Local and State Association 
Officers and Administrators 


Approximately 625 in atten- 
dance 


From North Carolina: NCTA 
39—NCEA 40. Total 79 


The Theme—‘‘Teaching: A Pro- 


fession”’ 
The Agenda— 


1. “Teaching: A Profession” 
— An address by Anita 


Ruffing 
2. “Classroom Teacher Pay- 
loads” — An address by 


Margaret Stevenson 


3. Skit on Competence, In- 
struction, Goal - to - Go 
Program — (Membership) 
Insurance, DuShane Fund, 
and Ethics 
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4. “Marks of Mastery in 
Teaching’ — An address 
by Thomas Bailey, Super- 
intendent of Education, 
Florida 

5. “Creating New Horizons” 
—D.D. Darland of Nation- 
al Commission on TEPS 


6. Leadership Clinics on: 
a. Local Presidents 
b. Other Local Officers 
ce. Committee Members 
d. Building Representa- 

tives 

e. International Relations 
fo Le ear Sponsors 


7. Concurrent Sessions 
a. Salary School—Erwin 
Coons, Consultant 
b. Conditions of Work — 
Jennings Flathers, NE- 
A Field Representative 


8. “Programming the Local 
Association”—A clinic 


9. “NEA By-lays and Rules” 
— Margaret Stevenson, 
NEA 


10. Educational Tours of 
Miami Beach and Miami 


11. “Teach for Tomorrow” — 
An address by Ewald Tur- 
ner 


The Highlights: 


1. Addresses by Anita Ruffing 
and Ewald Turner 


2. Participation of our mem- 
bers on committees, etc. 
(From NCTA and other 
Teachers Associations.) 


3. Trip from Raleigh by Char- 
tered bus; 35 members of 
N.C. T. A. under sponsor- 
ship of our Executive Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Edna C. Rich- 
ards. 4 other members 
traveled by plane. 

. Address by Ewald Turner 

French cookery at Banquet 

Organization and courtesies 


Exhibits of Local and State 
Projects 


Will be looking forward to see- 
ing you in Louisville, Kentucky, 
November 1-3, 1962. 


kar 


The 


LOCAL COLOR 1960-61 
FEATURES IDEAS 


The Local Project Recongni- 
tion Program is sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers in cooperation 
with the State Association of 
classroom teachers. Its purposes 
are to encourage local associa- 
tions to undertake constructive 
projects, to recognize local as- 
sociations for their accomplish- 
ments and to provide local as- 
sociations with a medium for 
sharing ideas. 


Recognition is extended at 
the annual regional conference 
of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. All associa- 
tions receiving regional recogni- 
tion are honored at Classroom 
Teachers night, and their pro- 
jects are reported in Local 
Color. 


Copies of Local Color 1960- 
61 contains a cumulative list of 
projects recognized during the 
three previous years in which 
recognition has been granted. 


Copies of Local Color may be 
ordered from the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 
Each volume is priced at 25c per 
single copy, with the regular 
NEA discounts on quantity 
orders. 


Pachuta, Mississippi 
November 9, 1961 


Mrs. Edna Richards 
Executive Secretary ACT 


Dear Edna, 


Thanks a million for partici- 
pating in our Southeast Region- 
al Conference. Your invocation 
Friday afternoon was so inspir- 
ing and so sincere. You made a 
real contribution to our Confer- 
ence and I appreciate it. 


Sincerely, 


Lina Sartor 
Southeast Regional Director 
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Quality Education 


Dicaiiee lg rie 


It is not to be assumed that 
this current massive program 
for improving the quality of 
teaching and learning is the 
first of its kind. 


A national crisis customarily 
precipitates a search for causes, 
and invariably finds the schools 
one of the principal causes of 
the crucial problems which the 
nation faces. 


The first world war was re- 
vealed among draftees too many 
illiterates and too many men 
with physical defects. Following 
the war, in 1919, there was a 
drive to improve teaching and 
learning which has continued to 
this day. 


The Great Depression which 
began in 1929 again placed the 
responsibility for the nation’s 
economic ills, at least in part, 
on deficiences in teaching and 
learning. General criticism caus- 
ed the schools to take stock, and 
make revisions in order to eli- 
minate evident defects. 


World War II, which ended 
in 1945 and the Korean Conflict 
which followed soon thereafter 
in 1950, brought further criti- 
cism of the schools, followed by 
efforts to revise programs of 
teacher training, teaching, and 
learning to meet the changing 
needs of society. 


The cycle of crisis, criticism, 
and change might have continu- 
ed indefinitely had it not been 
for October 4, 1957 when the 
Russian Sputnik I was hurled 
into orbit, and the “western 
world” went into a frenzy of 
self criticism which has now 
developed into a state of appre- 
hension in which the victim 
never knows what new impossi- 
bility in space will become pos- 
sible. 


LO teed ANP UVALIiY., 





DR H. L. TRIGG, is a Past Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, member of the State 
Board ot Education, and is now Pro- 
fessor of Education at Livingstone 
College, Salisbury. 


In The Union Schools 


It is now one perpetual crisis 
with some elements that are 
different. It is not the result 
of war. It is not the result of 
an economic depression. It is not 
limited to the United States; 
it is world wide. Its end is not 
foreseeable; it is continuous. It 
does not entail immediate suf- 
fering; it anticipates general 
destruction or sheer survival. 


In North Carolina our distin- 
guished Governor has devoted 
more of his energies to the Qual- 
ity Education program than to 
any other objective, and more 
than any other governor since 
the late Governor Charles 
Brantley Aycock 60 years ago. 
Educators and legislators have 
visited Russia to study the coun- 
try’s schools and are in general 
agreement that we have neglect- 
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ed the teaching of the physical 
sciences and mathematics. We 
have neglected the gifted child, 
and the potential scientist. In 
teacher training we have con- 
centrated on the “‘how to teach” 
at the expense of “what to 
teach.” 


BUT! Where is the problem 
for the union school, and what 
is needed to solve it? 


It is assumed that the union 
school consists of grades 1 
through 12, on the same campus 
and under one administration. 


This type of school has many 
proklems that are similar to 
those of separate schools in seve- 
ral combinations—1-3, 4-6, 7-9, 
10-12; 6-6; 6-3-3; 7-5; 8-4; T-2-3 
in the same administrative unit. 


It also has problems of age 
groups, space scheduling, arti- 
culation, recreation, assembly, 
and transportation which are 
peculiar to the union school. 


In spite of differences in 
plant and administration, its 
prime objective is the same as 
for all types—to provide the 
educational situation which per- 
mits every child to “burgeon out 
all that is within him.” (Ay- 
cock) 


After each successive crisis 
in national and world affairs 
there is a reshuffling of subject 
matter and revision of method- 
prob'em, project, unit, core, fu- 
sion. It is not subject matter, 
however, that learns. It is not 
method that learns. Johnny is 
the learner, and each new crisis 
finds Johnny either ill-equipped 
or totally lacking in the require- 
ments to meet the challenge of 
the existing crisis. He has learn- 
ed much, but what he has learn- 
ed is not what he needs for the 
new situation that he faces. 


The learner develops in in- 
teraction with his culture. It 
would appear that the teacher 
(1) must know the content in 
the specific area of experience, 
(2) must know the laws of 
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learning and methodology, (3) 
must know the culture—local, 
national, and world with which 
the learner is in inter-action. 


These three are not enough. 
The teacher must know (1) 
that the child learns in respond- 
ing to the challenges of his cul- 
ture, (2) that changes-political, 
social, and economic-are inevi- 
table in the child’s culture (8) 
and that certain trends in 
change are evident, and inevi- 
table. 


To teach a child that it is 1861 
when in reality it is 1961 pro- 
vides him with challenges that 
no longer exist, and with frus- 
trations that produce crime and 
psychoses. 


Must it be inferred that none 
but the authors of comic strips 
guessed that some day a human 
would go into orbit around the 
earth? Where were the teachers 
of physical sciences? 


Must it be inferred that no- 
body anticipated the great social 
changes that have taken place 
since the end of the World War 
II-the surge to freedom of the 
2/3 non-white population of the 
world in Asia and Africa; the 
vanishing categories in the la- 
bor force of the United States; 
and racial desegregation in the 
Southern Region of the United 
States? Where were the teach- 
ers of the Social Sciences? Did 
they know? Were they afraid 
to speak out? 


Quality education is depend- 
ent on the teacher in any type 
school-the teacher who can take 
learning and the learner out of 
a vacuum and relate both to the 
challenges of the culture with 
which the learner interacts; who 
can recognize and _ stimulate 
awareness to problems in living 
in this world of 1961, and of 
2061; who can anticipate these 
periodic crises in the region, 
nation and the world and dis- 
trict learning in preparing for 
them. 


The 


You have a special problem 
for the simple reason that the 
learner in your care and direc- 
tion interacts with a sub-cul- 
ture which is improverished by 
caste and tradition. He grows 
up to college age just dimly 
aware of his opportunity to be a 
lawyer or physician or banker 
or industrialist, or artist or 
engineer, architect or builder, a 
producer of goods and services 
when all his friends and ac- 
quaintances are only consumers. 


Consider some _ conditions 
which your pupils may face in 
1970. 


1. According to estimates of 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
“white collar’ workers’ will 
have increased from 22 to 45% 
of the total labor force between 
1910 and 1970. 


In the same period unskilled 
workers will have decreased 
from 11 to 5%; and farm work- 
ers from 31 to 6%. 


2. According to an estimate of 
the U. S. Census Bureau the 
population of the U. S. will have 
increased from 132,000,000 in 
1940 to 215,000,000 in 1970. 


3. Two thirds of the Negroes 
in the U. S. now live in cities. 


4. The world population grows 
at the rate of 5400 each hour 
or 47,000,000 per year. 


5. Persons employed in ser- 
vice-producing industries-tran- 
sportation, trade, finance, and 
government now outnumber 
those employed in goods-produc- 
ing industries—manufacturing 
construction, mining and agri- 
culture. 


6. Negroes are 1 in 10 of the 
country’s workers but 2 in 10 of 
the unemployed. 


7. The new independent na- 
tions of the world-principally in 
Africa and Asia-will be press- 
ing against the ceiling of eco- 
mic scarcities in the world, and 
striving for an even higher 
standard of living some of which 
they must be educated to pro- 
duce. 
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8. In the political, social and 
economic world, if democracy 
does not free the hungry, the 
naked and oppressed from their 
misery, predatory communism 
and socialism will. This is reali- 
ty. 

Many of the challenges and 
opportunities of the present and 
future are in the areas listed 
above. What do the teachers 
under your supervision know 
about them? What can the pupils 
of these teachers know unless 
their teachers know? Will your 
pupils be training for occupa- 
tions that do not exist in 1980? 
What goods and services will 
more people want in 1980 and 
how will these goods and ser- 
vices be produced? What is the 
role of your pupils in the solu- 
tion of these problems? 

It is possible and highly pro- 
bable: 


1. That teachers are already 
learning much of the needed 
subject matter and method in 
teacher-training institutions. 


2. That teachers will learn in 
the first year of teaching on 
the job more of subject matter 
and method that they will learn 
by further study in courses. It 
is evident (1) that teachers 
need more knowledge of changes 
and trends in the politics, econo- 
mics and sociology; (2) That 
teachers need to know the child 
and the subject matter taught; 
(3) That teachers need to know 
the world in which the child 
lives, and grows. 

It is equally evident that the 
teachers needs to know social, 
political and economic trends. 
He must be able to help his pu- 
pils develop a sensitivity to poli- 
tical, social, and economic 
change. 

The Negro has been in this 
country 342 years. He has sur- 
vived and has grown in mem- 
peromtrone 20 ein 1619 > to 20 
million in 1961. 

Our country is in the struggle 
for survival. We are old enough 
to shoulder some of the weight 
of leadership which falls on the 
shoulders of Uncle Sam. We 
have a role to play in the process 
of maturing nations with new 
born independence, and undeve- 
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Special Board Action 


1. The Board of Directors in 
its meeting the 27th of January 
followed up its previous endorse- 
ment of the NCTA Credit Union 
by voting to individually become 
responsible for at least 20 shares 
each, with payments to begin on 
same by or before February 1, 
1962. The Board further agreed 
to support the drive for NCTA 
Credit Union share holders by 
urging other teachers to take 
out shares regularly. 

2. Another singular action by 
the Board is reflected in a vote 
to endorse the appointment of a 
special committee to organize a 
form of promotion for the Ham- 
mocks Beach Fund Drive for 
improvements and necessary ex- 
pansion of facilities on the 
mainland of the Hammocks. In 
a previous action the Board had 
approved the drive as sponsored 
by the Hammocks Beach Cor- 
poration through its President, 
Dr. Rudolph Jones, and expres- 
sed confidence in his devotion 
and appreciation for his services 
to the teachers in this respect. 
It pledged renewed interest and 
assured the Hammocks leader 
that they would urge teachers 
to support the drive by paying 
as much of the individual assess- 
ment as possible so that improve- 
ments of greatest need could be 
taken care of by June Ist as 
plans are being made by the 
Corporation to entertain Mrs. 
Sharpe at the Hammocks during 
the dedication of the State Park 
this Summer. —W. R. Collins 








loped capacity for producing 
their simplest needs. The Rus- 
sian rockets are blind. If they 
fall on our side of town, we will 
have no more worries. If they 
fall on the other side of town, 
a tremendous responsibility falls 
on us to promote and perpetu- 
ate the democratic way as _ it 
manifests itself in the life of the 
free country. 

Quality Education in any 
school is learning to live today 
and tomorrow, not yesterday. 
It is education in a world of 
eomplexities and problems. It is 
the education of those qualities 
which insure survival. 
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James Byers 
Speaker At 
Shaw Assembly 


James Estes Byers, District 
Principal of the John R. Haw- 
kins school, Warrenton, was the 
guest speaker at the observance 
of George Washington Carver 
Day at Shaw University, Fri- 
day January 5. His subject was 
“If is a Small Word With A 
Big Meaning’. 


Mr. James Estes Byers is the 
District Principal of the John 
R. Hawkins High School, War- 
renton, North Carolina. He re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from 
Shaw University, his M. A. and 
Professional Diplomas from Co- 
lumbia University. 


Byers gave a short biographi- 
cal sketch of Dr. Carver, and 
pointed out that the great agri- 
culturist as a deeply religious 
individual who relied mainly on 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Twen- 
ty-third Psalms for guidance. 
The speaker also called atten- 
tion to the fact that with great 
tenacity Dr. Carver acquired a 
good education, and with his 
ideas helped the southern far- 
mer, thereby gaining for him- 
self great praise and many hon- 
ors. 


Teach Pupils To 


Communicate Effectively 


By Mae Reynolds DeLaney 


The _ individual classroom 
teacher has the challenge of pre- 
paring young minds to communi- 
cate effectively. Communication 
is a shared experience. If com- 
munication between the teacher 
and the pupil is inadequate, de- 
sirable learning does not take 
place. 


The schools of Wake County 
are involved in a program for 
strengthening teaching-learning 
of the communication skills 
(speaking, listening, reading, 
writing, and spelling) in grades 
1-12. There is ample evidence 
supporting the need for such a 
program. However, one needs 
only to observe for a short pe- 
riod the ways in which our pupils 
express themselves to conclude 
that they do not communicate 
effectively. 


Recently the writer observed 
and analyzed several situations 
involving ineffective communica- 
tion. Following are illustrations 
of three of these: first, a teacher 
and her pupil during a language 
lesson; second, a teacher and her 
pupil during an arithmetic les- 
son; and third, two adults in 
public life. 


1. The pupils were asked to copy sentences 
from their papers on the board for evalua- 
tion by the class. 

Teacher—Bob, write the first sentence of 
the second paragraph on the board. 
Bob—Do you want me to write the first 

sentence? 

Teacher—No, I want you to write the 
first sentence of the second paragraph. 

Bob—(Writes the first sentence of the 
first paragraph) 

Teacher—Bob, I asked you to write the 
first sentence of the second paragraph. 

Bob—(Erases and proceeds to rewrite the 
first sentence) 

Teacher—Bob, you asked me in the be- 
ginning did I want you to write the 
first sentence. I explained that I want- 
ed the first sentence of the second 
paragraph. There is a difference between 
the first sentence on your paper and 
the first sentence of the second para- 
graph. The first sentence on your paper 
is in the first paragraph. Please write 
the first sentence of the second para- 
graph. 

Bob—(Hrases and begins again to re- 
write the first sentence on his paper) 
Teacher—Bob, how many paragraphs are 
on your paper? (Bob isn’t sure. Teach- 
er point to each paragraph and shows 
Bob the difference between the two 
first sentences according to paragraphs. 
Bob then writes the correct sentence 

on the board) 
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2. Pupils were adding a column of numbers 
to find the average. One pupil was work- 
ing at the board. 


Teacher—(Adds the same numbers on the 
board after detecting that pupil at the 
board has made an error) J did not get 
the same sum that you have, Bob. Mary, 
what is your sum? 

Mary—The same thing. 


Teacher—Mary, what do you mean by the 
same thing? 


Mary—(Somewhat confused. Attempts to 
give the average) 


Teacher—Mary, there are two different 
sums up here, 30 and 31. You said that 
your sum is the same thing. Do you 
mean the same as my sum or the same 
as Bob’s sum? 

Mary—I mean the same as yours. 


3. An applicant for driver’s license requests 
to take the road test. 


Examiner—Havye you ever taken a road 
test? 


Applicant—No, I haven’t. 


Examiner—Have you ever been to Wake 
Forest, Wendell, or Zebulon? 


Applicant—No. Yes, I have been to Wake 
Forest. 


Examiner—I mean have you ever taken 
a road test there. 


Applicant—No, I’ve never taken a road 
test. 


There was a lack of sufficient 
understanding of concepts by the 
pupil in the first illustration; in 
the second, an ambiguous ex- 
pression did not help the teach- 
er to make a clear distinction as 
to what was meant by the pupil; 
and in the third, there was an 
incomplete question to be an- 
swered and a lack of familiarity 
with surrounding circumstances. 
Nevertheless, the meaning could 
not be comprehended in each in- 
stance before the two persons 
involved had a common under- 
standing. This is the job of ef- 
fective communication. 


One principle of teaching is 
stated as follows: ‘Teaching ef- 
fectiveness is improved by pro- 
viding experiences that will in- 
sure the pupil’s receiving the 
same thought as that intended 
by the teacher, and vice versa. 
Communication of both words 
and processes is thus enhanc- 
ed.”! Deprived children with 
limited backgrounds of exper- 
iences have very little compre- 
hension of what the school re- 
quires academically. “It is im- 
portant to speak in the pupil’s 
words, but also to teach him the 
concepts his world finds use- 
ful.”2 Here the teacher is chal- 
lenged to communicate with the 
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pupil on his level and in turn 
teach him to communicate on 
an acceptable level. 


The classroom teacher needs 
to know her pupils in order to 
teach them to communicate ef- 
fectively. Case studies, indivi- 
dual conferences with pupils, and 
conferences with parents are of 
inestimable value in getting to 
know the needs, desires, inter- 
ests, and abilities of pupils. 
Home visits reveal subtle infor- 
mation about the pupil’s back- 
ground which the teacher might 
not be able to obtain otherwise. 


Academic standards should be 
set and emphasized in each 
classroom. The writer’s philoso- 
phy of standards for classroom 
work does not provide for the 
retention of pupils in the ele- 
mentary grade until they reach 
adulthood. It is past time for our 
schools to recognize that much 
time is wasted by retaining men- 
tally retarded pupils four and 
five years in the elementary 
grades. If our administrative 
procedures are not arranged to 
accommodate pupils who are in 
need of special attention, allow 
them to move forward with their 
age groups. Only the “fittest” 
will survive in this age of qual- 
ity education. 


Concrete standards for oral 
and written work may be dis- 
played in the classroom on charts 
in the form of criteria to be fol- 
lowed in executing assignments. 
Pupils need the experience of 
evaluating their own work. It 
takes time for pupils to do this; 
it takes more than telling and 
showing; it takes experiencing 
by the pupils. ‘Learners develop 
meanings as exact as their pur- 
poses force upon them.’’® 


An article appeared in the 
New York Times, December 11, 
1961, page 10, entitled ‘English 
Teacher Has New Method.” It 
dealt with the techniques used 
by a remedial English teacher 
in getting children to learn by 
correcting their own mistakes 
instead of having the teacher 
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do it for them. This technique 
can be of value in the elemen- 
tary grades. In fact, the writer 
partially uses it with fifth grad- 
ers. 


Pupils should be required to 
talk in sentences. Require them 
to say fully what they desire 
when they make requests, even 
it takes four or five questions to 
get them to make their requests 
properly. The writer often en- 
counters the following incom- 
prehensive request: 


Pupil—May I... . Junior Building? 
Teacher—I beg your pardon. 
Pupil—Junior Building. 

Teacher—What about the Junior Building? 

Pupil—I want to get my pencil. 

Teacher—How should you make that re- 
quest? 

Try role playing occasionally to 

help pupils state their requests 

in a more comprehensive man- 
ner. The tape recorder is useful 





in stimulating interest in com- 
municating ideas effectively. 


It takes patience, persistence, 
and hard work to produce effec- 
tive communication. One teacher 
cannot save the world, but she 
can work to equip the young 
minds that are entrusted to her 
care to communicate ideas clear- 
ly. If pupils learn the art of ex- 
pressing themselves clearly at 
their particular levels of maturi- 
ty, they will have fewer hurdles 
to overcome as they move up the 
educational ladder. 


1 Earl A. Johnson and R. Eldon Michael. 
Principles of Teaching. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1958. p. 152. 


2 Lee J. Cronbach. Educational Psychology. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1954, 
p. 288. 


3 Cronbach, Ibid., p. 289. 


Mrs. Reynolds DeLaney, the writer of this 
article received her B.S. degree from Savan- 
nah State College, her M.A. and Professional 
Diploma from Columbia University. She is 
now employed as a Fifth Grade Teacher at 
DuBois High School, Wake Forest. 
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Emerging Patterns of Leadership Preparation 
By F. G. Shipman 


Changing societal and profes- 
sional demands on present day 
educational leaders at the local 
school level make new approa- 
ches to the preparation of these 
leaders imperative. Throughout 
the United States, state depart- 
ments of public instruction are 
re-evaluating existing certifica- 
tion requirements for principals 
and supervisors. Local school 
districts are urging principals 
and supervisors to re-study their 
roles as instructional leaders. 
Ixtensive research and experi- 
mention in preparation pro- 
grams are being conducted in 
colleges. As a result new gradu- 
ate programs in educational ad- 
ministration and supervision are 
emerging to meet the demands 
of a changing society and of a 
profession in ferment. 


The new college programs are 
being developed, in numerous 
instances, in cooperation with 
state departments of public in- 
struction, local schoo! districts, 
and philanthropic agencies. The 
most promising type of prepara- 
tion program growing out of 
this cooperative procedure is 
the two-year graduate program 
in educational administration 
and supervision. 


Acceptance of this program 
as a promising one is rapidly in- 
creasing. Research supports this 
claim. An extensive survey of 
the two-year program in teach- 
er education reported by Koen- 
ker in 1958 is probably the most 
comprehensive study made to 
date. The findings reveal that 
eighty-six institutions of higher 
learning in the nation provide 
graduate work in education at 
the two-year level.1 Nation- 
wide, the program is growing. 


The South is also aware of the 
new developments. A University 
of Tennessee research team 
made a survey in 1960 of cur- 


rent and projected two-year 
programs in nine southern 
states. The findings indicate 
that nine of twenty-five res- 
ponding institutions were al- 
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ready offering the two-year pro- 
gram in educational administra- 
tion, while ten were considering 
the development and implemen- 
tation of such a program. It is 
evident that colleges in the 
southern states are modifying 
their preparation programs to 
better serve school personnel in 
a given state or region. 


North Carolina College at 
Durham is one of the institu- 
tions designated to serve certain 
school personnel at the Master’s 
and post-Master’s degree levels 
in this and several other south- 
ern states. Through its resour- 
ces and facilities the college of- 
fers a special two-year, 60 se- 
mester hour program in educa- 
tional administration and su- 
pervision. The central purpose 
of the program is to promote 
the development of professional 
competence needed by teachers, 
principals, and supervisors for 
effective schoo! and community 
leadership. The program is de- 
signed for (1) those who are en- 
tering the profession of educa- 
tion administration and super- 
vision, and (2) those who are 
already in service in the field. 
The program qualifies persons 
for the regular principal’s cer- 
tificate after the completion of 
the first year, and for the ad- 
vanced principals certificate 
upon completion of the second 
year of work. The requirements 
for the supervisor’s certificate 
may also be met in this pro- 
gram. 


Promising new features of 
the program are blocked cour- 
ses, interdisciplinary seminars, 
the in-basket technique, the case 
study approach, the internship, 
and field experiences. These new 
dimensions of the program are 
approved by the American As- 
sociation of school Administra- 
tors.? 


A student may enroll in the 
program at the beginning of the 
academic school year or the 
summer session. The 1962 sum- 
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mer session offerings are at- 
tractive and may be of inter- 
est to qualified students. Chal- 
lenging professional experiences 
have been planned for both the 
first and second summer stu- 
dents pursuing work toward 
either of the principal’s certifi- 
cates. A limited number of scho- 
larships are available for first 
summer students. 


Scholarships are also avail- 
able for other school personnel. 
Persons qualifying for the Gui- 
dance Institute and those quali- 
fying for the Supervisors’ 
Workshop in Reading are eligi- 
ble for scholarship aid. The 
Guidance Institute is designed 
for personnel working toward 
certification which will qualify 
them to render guidance ser- 
vices in the public schools. The 
Workshop in Reading is struc- 
tured for practicing supervisors 
who wish to raise their levels 
of competence in the techniques 
and skills of teaching reading. 


Present social and _ profess- 
ional demands on public school 
leaders are dynamic and of such 
diverse dimensions that  pre- 
paration programs must keep in 
step with the changing times. 
Many colleges, in cooperation 
with other agencies, are accept- 
ing the challenge to provide a 
two-year program for graduate 
study which may be pursued 
both during the summer and/or 
the academic school year. 


1Robert H. Koenker, “‘Sixth-Year Programs 
in Teacher Education: A Survey,’ The Journal 
of Teacher Education, IX (March, 1958), pp. 
20-24. 


2American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Professional Administrators for Ameri- 
ca’s Schools, Thirty-eighth Yearbook (Wash- 
ington: The Association, 1960), pp. 174-187. 


Dr. Finney G. Shipman is Professor of Edu- 
cation in the Graduate School of North Caro- 
lina College, Durham, N. C., has had wide 
experience as an educator in the public schools 
of North Carolina, as a staff member at Fisk 
University and presently at North Carolina 
College. 


SPECIAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The Division of Higher Education, 
through a special committee, is working 
on a plan whereby Research Projects: com- 
pleted by individuals or groups may be 
filed and catalogued for future reference 
in NCTA Headquarters. 


This project is spearheaded by staff per- 
sons from our several colleges who will 
make other professional contributions to 
our publication. We also solicit articles of 
current interest from any of our college 
personnel and encourage the active support 
of their professional organizations. 


C. J. Barber 
Executive Secretary 
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DEADLINE NEARING FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO 
AWARDS ENTRIES IN ’62 


Cash prizes totaling $12,000 
await teen-agers who enter the 
1962 Kodak High School Photo 
Awards before the March 31 
deadline. 


Heading the prize list are 
Grand Awards of $400 in both 
‘the black-and-white and color 
sections. 


Ninth through twelfth graders 
are eligible to enter any pictures 
they have taken since April 1, 
1961. There are no restrictions 
on the make of camera or type 
of film used. Entrants may pro- 
cess their own pictures or have 
them done commercially. 





The United Negro College Fund received one of the Esso Education Foundation’s largest grants for the 1961-6 


Winning often means more than 

money. Entrants will read about 
the experiences of past winners, 
including the nationwide pub- 
licity many of them received, 
from a series of NEWLETTERS' 
sent to them during the contest, 
January 1 to March 31. Further 
recognition comes to those whose 
winning prints are included in a 
special Photo Exhibit which 
tours the nation’s schools on free 
loan. 


The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has 
placed the Awards on the Ap- 
proved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1961-1962. 


Students are urged to mail 
their entries soon. Address en- 
tries and inquiries to Kodak 
High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, New York. 


Promotion Skit 


Dr. DCT is a new member- 
ship skit produced by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. It was written and first 


presented by a committee of 
classroom teachers at the Class- 
room Teachers National Con- 
ference in Glassboro, New Jer- 
sey. Dr. DCT and his panel of 
experts explain that the collec- 
tive strength of the teaching 
profession depends on the indi- 
vidual teacher’s commitment to 
his professional organizations. 
Dr. DCT is available free in 
limited quantities from the De- 
partment. 


2 
a 


academic year recently when Alex A. Diffey, general manager of Humble Oil & Refining Company’s Eastern Esso Re- 
gion, second from left, presented a check for $50,000 to William J. Trent, Jr., executive director of the Fund. With 
Mr. Diffey and Mr. Trent are Wendell P. Alston, left, and James S. Avery, public relations representatives for Humble. 
According to Mr. Trent, contributions to the Fund help meet the operating expenses of 32 private member colleges and 
universities in 12 states. Last year, Fund volunteers raised $2,045,000 through campaigns in 138 cities. The Esso 
Education Foundation, now seven years old, is supported by Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and five affiliated 
companies—Humble, Esso International, Inc., Esso Research & Engineering Company, Humble Pipe Line Company 
and Jersey Production Research Company. Its grants for the 1961-62 academic year totaled nearly $1,900,000, Esso 
and its affiliates have supported the Fund since it was established in 1944. 
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ART NEWS 
OF INTEREST 


Handcrafts give the student 
experiences which satisfy his 
impulse to manipulate and ex- 
periment, provide an excellent 
opportunity to learn about ma- 
terials and their source, and 
build desirable attitudes toward 
work and proper care of tools. 


The average classroom teacher 
does not have access to a regular 
art room and therefore must 
utilize the regular classroom for 
the art period. This being true, 
many teachers fail to include 
handcrafts—using such mater- 
ials as wood, metals, wire, tex- 
tiles and scrap materials. They 
are afraid of the disorder and 
general confusion such activi- 
ties may create when not well or- 
ganized. Here are a few simple 
rules to follow: 





1. Re-arrange your seats to 
provide adequate space for 
freedom of movement. 
Have a workbench with a 
simple vise, height suitable 
for the size of students. 


2. Group students according 
to the activity in which 
they are to engage. 


3. Allow students to spread 
paper on the floor—this is 
an excellent place to work 
with large projects or for 
painting large objects. 


4. Have a special place for 
storing materials and tools, 
properly labeled. If cabinets 
are not available, store in 
boxes (cardboard, cigar 
boxes) labeled on the out- 
side. Provide a board with 
nails to hold tools, with tae 
shape of the tool drawn on 
the board. 


5. Assign specific persons on 
a rotating basis to pass out 
materials and tools at the 
beginning of the period and 
to collect materials, tools, 
and clean-up at the end of 
the period. A frequent 
check should be made go 
that the students realize 
this is an integral part of 
his learning experiences in 
Art. 
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Vacancies In The Orient 
and Pacitic Ocean Area 


TEACHERS 


FOR THE 1962-1963 SCHOOL YEAR 


LOCATIONS: 


MIDWAY ISLAND, SAIPAN, TAIWAN (FORMOSA), 
JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


SALARIES—$4,485 per school year. Former Federal em- 
ployees may be eligible for a higher step up to a maximum 
of $5,915 per school year. 


Candidates with a Master’s Degree will receive an addi- 
tional $200. Those with a Master’s Degree AND 30 addi- 
tional hours of graduate work earned after the Master’s 
Degree will receive an additional $300. 


In addition to the salary, an overseas differential of from 
10% to 25% is paid, depending on the area where employ- 
ed. There is no differential in Japan. 


DUTIES: 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS—In the elementary grades 
each classroom is considered a self-contained unit. 


SECONDARY TEACHERS—Generally, teachers must be 
willing to teach two or more subjects. 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS :—U. 8. Citizen, 23 to 60 
years of age, Bachelor’s Degree, at least 18 semester hours 
in the field of education, and two years of successful class- 
room teaching experience within the past 5 years. 





Secondary teachers must also have at least 30 semester 
hours in such fields as English, history, social science, sci- 
ence, mathematics, fine arts, languages, philosophy, reli- 
gion and psychology. 


TRAVEL :—Transportation is furnished at Navy expense. 
Single teachers without dependents are preferred. 


APPLY IMMEDIATELY TO: 


Navy Overseas Employment Office 


(PACIFIC) 
FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE: MArket 1-3828, Extension 235 
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Headquarters Building Committee 
Makes Report 


The NCTA Committee on 
Headquarters Building feels 
that the condition of our pre- 
sent Headquarters Building is 
in need of extensive repairs. 
The thinking of the committee 
extends to four possible solu- 
tions: (1) Renovation and re- 
pairs to include air conditioning 
and an elevator service. (2) De- 
molish and replace the old by a 
new building on present site. 


(3) Purchase a lot and build on 
the lot. (4) Leave the old pro- 
perty as it is and build on a new 
location. 


Due to the cost to be involved 
in either instance, the commit- 
tee would appreciate the think- 
ing of the entire NCTA mem- 
bership concerning this matter 
so that the proper resolution 


can be arranged for submission 
at our next annual convention. 


We recognize that: 


1. The present building is in- 
adequate for our professional 
needs. 


2. The present lot is too small 
for a new building with ade- 
quate parking space. 


3. It is almost impossible to 
purchase additional land to in- 
crease the size of the present 
lot. 


4. Lot space is high because 
lots mentioned in the corporate 
limits range from $10,000 to 
$40,000.00. 


5. Because of the repairs and 
renovations of present building, 
we would likely take a loss in 
selling the present property. 


6. Handling the property as a 
rental unit should we leave it 
might be a questionable proce- 
dure, even though many teach- 
ers feel that such could be done 
with a profit. 


In order to obtain your views 
on this subject, we are sub- 
mitting the following proposals 
so that you can indicate your 
preference for the committee. 


Please send the survey com- 
plete to Mrs. Addie O. Williams, 
1608 Murchison Road, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. within five days af- 
ter you receive your January 
Teachers Record. It is conven- 
ient for you to take the survey 
blank from the record as print- 
ed below: (The committee will 
propose a method of financing 
the project without increasing 
the fee beyond the $10.00 fee re- 
quested in the 1962 budget). 


Survey Form For Choices On NCTA Headquarters Building Project 


Please check only one of the choices listed below: 


Jo 1. Demolish the present building and rebuild on the same lot to include elevator, heating, air 
conditioning; with suitable office space. Contractor estimate not to exceed $255,000.00 


ee cee 2. Repair and renovate present building to include air conditioning and elevator service. Cost 
not to exceed $130,000.00. 


. Sell the present lot including building. Purchase a new lot, erect building on new site. Ap- 


proximate cost, in addition to sale of building and the purchase of lot, not to exceed $220,- 


000.00. 


not to exceed $265,000.00. 


NOTE: These figures are taken from professional contractor’s estimates. On competitive bidding the 
final figure could cost less, but in no case would it exceed the present estimates. 


COMMENTS: 


. Leave the old building as it is for a while. Purchase new site, erect new building with cost 


_ Signature 


District 





IN ORDER TO HAVE .... 


Equality of Professional Status for Every 
Teacher 


Equal Educational Opportunity For Every Child 


Better Human Relations Between All Groups 
| ATA NEEDS.... 
More than 50,000 Annual Members 


More than $100,000 annual budget 
Enlarged Headquarters Space 

Assistants for Research, Publications and Field 
Services 


TO CARRY FORWARD AN ACTION 
PROGRAM OF .... 


Essential Welfare Services 

—Legal Counsel 

—Promotion of favorable legislation 
—Protection of employment rights 
—TInterpretation of statutes related to education 


—Placement bureau 


Division of Research 
—Interpretation of statistical data 
—Direction of Research projects 
—Promotion of testing programs 
—Publication of research documents 
—KEvaluation of research projects 


THE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


853 Thurman Street — Montgomery 4, Alabama 
Telephone: 264 - 4753 











embership In ATA Is Essential 


Professional Growth 
—Scholarships 
—Travel tours 
—Consultant Services 


—Conferences and Workshops 


Speakers Bureau 
—Interpretations of ATA policies 
—Stimulations of affiliate units 
—Promotion of Human Relations 


—Analysis of educational issues 


BECAUSE MORE THAN 100,000 
TEACHERS .... 


Face “‘Roadblocks” to professional achievement 


Lack security of employment and academic 
freedom 


Encounter restrictions in employment opportun- 
ities 

Need the strength of an organizations concerned 
with their problems 


YOU CAN HELP BY.... 


Joining ATA as an annual Member — $2.00 — 
and getting others to join — 


Joining ATA as a Life member — $50.00 —in- 
stallment plan possible - 


Writing to us about how you feel toward ATA’s 
plans, programs, proposals, projects — and 
offering constructive suggestions on how A- 
TA can be improved. 
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lo order your books 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, the publishers listed below have 
warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, 
supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. Hall & McCreary Co. The Macmillan Co. The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Mentzer Bush & Co. Turner E. Smith & Co. 

American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation Charles E. Merrill Books Southwestern Publishing Co., Inc. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers Music Publishers Holding Corp. The Steck Co. 

Benefic Press Harr Wagner Publishing Co. National Forum, Inc. University of North Carolina Press 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. D. C. Heath and Co. Noble & Noble, Inc. The University Publishing Co. 
C. ©. Birchard Co. Henry Holt and Co., Ine. A. N. Palmer Co. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Houghton Mifflin Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Warren Publishing Co. 

The Economy Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand McNally & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Row, Peterson & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls J. B. Lippineott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Alfred Williams & Co. 

Ginn and Co. Little Brown & Co. Seott, Foresman and Co. The John C. Winston Co. 

Globe Book Co. Lyons & Carnahan Charles Scribner’s Sons World Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Bloser Co. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 


Save Time! Save Money! Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina ‘) 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. | 
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C. J. BARBER 


Acting Executive Secretary 
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H. I. FONTELLIO-NANTON 
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Editorials 


THE BUDGET EXPLAINED 


Elsewhere in this publication will be found the proposed budget with explanations 
for proposed increases. With minor changes in this, the same budget presented by your 
budget director at District Meetings all over the state. This is the first time as far as we 
know that teachers have had an opportunity to see and study the budget months before 
the Annual Convention. Your Budget Director does not consider it his responsibility to 
attempt to “sell” the budget. However, he supports this budget on the simple fact that 
the increase is necessary if our association is to maintain its present level of efficiency 
and make modest improvements in its services. Raising cost that directly affect our ope- 
ration make it imperative that dues be increased. 


It is interesting to report that although criticism of the budget has been invited by 
the director, no opposition has been received to the increase in dues. The Budget Direc- 
tor has attended every district meeting except one. (South-Western). The proposed 
budget was well received. The budget has been discussed with other groups and indivi- 
duals. Suggestions have been received and the few changes incorporated have been the 
results of suggestions received. 


The Budget and Finance Committee has given careful study of requests and proposals. 
The Committee has held hearing with all groups and individuals directly concerned 
with budgetary matters. The Committee has studied every facet of N. C. T. A.’s opera- 
tion. The Committee has requested and received written or oral plans that each division, 
department, section or agency propose to effectuate in 1962-1963. The largest number of 
proposals received were based on the belief that teachers are interested in an improved 
program for N. C. T. A. with greater participation on the part of teachers. These re- 
quests indicated that the membership is willing to pay a little more for a quality pro- 
gram. Teachers have planned programs to stimulate interest and activity on the part 
of teachers. The Budget and Finance Committee propose that funds be made available 
to provide for reasonable professional experiences and activities. 


The budget as it appears in this publication is the result of findings of the Budget 
and Finance Committee and approved by the Board of Directors. 


_In making explanation for proposed increases, nothing has been said concerning the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. We believe that most teachers are acquainted with 
the growth and activities of this most important group in our association. This organi- 
zation has gained National recognition for its contribution to the profession. The Com- 
mittee heartily indorses the increases requested by that group. The Budget and Finance 
Committee regrets that it could not propose increases in the amount requested. We feel 
that increases beyond the amount in this budget would be a greater burden than N. C. 
T. A. should attempt at this time. After the election of an executive secretary or Field 
representative, consideration of additional requests may be possible within the frame- 
work of the budget without further increase in membership dues. 


Finally, the Budget Director considers it his responsibility to see that only expendi- 
tures are made that are in keeping with what has been approved by the delegated as- 
sembly. If a surplus is realized it would go into a reserve fund to be used only at the 
descretion of the Delegated Assembly. 


We hope that each member has given careful study to the budget and that each unit 
representative at the Annual Convention will vote for a budget that will insure the 
continued growth and effectiveness of our association. 


L. M. Hatton 
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CHECK THE RECORD 
WITH PRESIDENT COLLINS 


The 81st convention of the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation is scheduled for April 12, 
13 and 14, 1962. Sessions will be 
held in Raleigh, principally at 
the Memorial Auditorium; ad- 
ditional provisions will be pro- 
vided in other public schools and 
colleges in Raleigh. 


From all indications, we will 
have a most interesting session 
in many respects unlike any we 
have ever had. The Honorable 
Terry Sanford is the guest 
speaker for Thursday night, 
April 12. The teachers and 
friends of teachers should fill 
the auditorium for this pro- 
eram. 


Also scheduled for Thursday 
night is a featured program 
honoring retired teachers under 
the direction of Mr. R. H. Toole. 


District Presidents, unit pre- 
sidents, division, department, 
and section chairmen, NEA dis- 
trict directors, classroom teach- 
er associations presidents and 
all other NCTA members are 
urged to make a special effort 
to get as many retired members 
as possible to attend the Thurs- 
day night program to receive 
their certificates and pins. A 
special section will be reserved 
in the Auditorium for this 
group. 


My. C. J. Barber, your acting 
executive secretary, has done a 
magnificent job with the help of 
his convention committee in set- 
ting the stage for a full ef- 
fective meeting. 


REWARD 


If the principal reading this ad will write 
or phone us, he will be rewarded with facts 
about our wonderful Walt Disney Techni- 


color 16mm _ sound feature films for 


schools. Ideal for special Spring showings. 
NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Raleigh, N. C. 





As teachers, you cannot af- 
ford to miss the convention. 
Your delegates cannot afford to 
miss a single delegated assemb- 
ly session because the matters 
of importance affecting the fu- 
ture of our Association must be 
shaped at these meetings. 


If you have had any feeling 
that the work of your Associa- 
tion is less affective, less fruit- 
ful, with teachers manifesting 
less interest in the total pro- 
gram, I want to assure you that 
such illusions are false. 


You have had a most deter- 
mined, constructive and pains- 
taking board of directors. It has 
been evident that their chief 
ambition is to give the best ser- 
vice possible for the Associa- 
tion. Supported by this deter- 
mined stand on the part of the 
board, your president has been 
able to stimulate and encourage 
more constructive action in 
every area of the Association 
program. And he is convinced 
that more teachers in the State 


know more about the program 
and are participating more now 
than ever before for the fullest 
possible development of the N. 
Gales 


To support this position, I 
call your attention to just a few 
of the many things that will be 
summarized later: 


1. To date, we have collected 
over $90,000 in fees (This 
is the largest collection 
ever to this date 


2. We expect from our pre- 
sent rating, approximately 
9,000 teachers to complete 
their N.E.A. fee payments 
this year. 


3. Even with the increase in 
fee, we have already re- 
ported more A.T.A. mem- 
berships than ever before. 


4. Our national representa- 
tion through Mrs. Koontz, 
Mrs. Richards, Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Barber has been 
most unusual on a national 
level. These persons have 
also stimulated smooth, ef- 
fective operation of the de- 
partments, divisions, and 
sections on a state level. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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DISCOVERING SELF-IMAGE 


By 


Arthur F. Jackson 


In discussions concerning the 
performance of Negro students 
on standardized tests, a great 
deal of attention is given to the 
fact that these students are pro- 
ducts of what has been called 
“culturally, academically and 
economically deprived back- 
grounds.” It has been argued, 
and rightly so, that one result 
of deprivation in these areas 
develops in the individual a 
concept of himself which medi- 
ates against high academic mo- 
tivation, which prevents him 
from selecting non-traditional 
vocational goals, and is general- 
ly debilitating to personality 
structure. Despite this fact, in- 
dividuals who are products of 
the same deprived backgrounds 
often perform and aspire at 
widely varying levels. 


Another factor to be consider- 
ed here is the “big fish in the 
little pond” concept. This is il- 
lustrated by valedictorian of a 
graduating class of ten from a 
relatively inadequate high school 
who enrolls in college classes 
with the valedictorians from 
very large graduating classes 
from excellent high schools and 
is amazed at his lack of know- 
ledge. Back home he was the 
best of the “lot”? but the lot was 
less than perfect. 


If individuals are to be helped 
to aspire at higher levels, to 
change their concepts of them- 
selves, it is first necessary to 
discover their ‘“‘self image.” 
With this in mind the Guidance 
Center at A. and T. College has 
developed an instrument to dis- 
cover the self-images of the en- 
tering freshmen. This form is 
primarily an adjective check 
list. The directions read thusly: 
You will find below a list of ad- 
jectives which are used to de- 
scribe people. You are to read 
each word and decide whether 
it applies to you as follows: (1) 
This describes me all of the time 
NINETEE 
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(2) This describes me quite of- 
ten (3) Only on rare occasions 
does this apply to me (4) This 
never describes my behavior (5) 
I don’t understand the meaning 
of this word. There are 135 ad- 
jectives descriptive of attribu- 
tes of human behavior arrang- 
ed so that both positive and ne- 
gative degrees of this attribute 
are presented. Included are such 
things as confident—uncertain, 
beautiful—homely, articulate— 
tongue tied, industrious—indo- 
lent, orderly—careless, scepti- 
cal—credulous. The individual 
is forced to respond to each 
item. 


In addition to responding to 
the check list the individual is 
required to make a self estimate 
with regard to the level of high 
school grades; ability to per- 
form in college courses in Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, and Sciences; 
and to make an estimate of ex- 
pected grade point average for 
the freshman year. 


At the end of the freshman 
year these self estimates will be 


compared with the actual per- 
formance of the individuals in 
college work in the hope that 
norms can be developed for use 
with future freshman class. 
This instrument has been tried 
out with adults in graduate 
schools and also with under- 
graduates above the freshman 
year. The results obtained thus 
far are interesting as well as 
revealing. However, it would be 
impossible to report them in 
the space allotted here. Some ex- 
amples may illustrate the type 
of responses. Two-thirds of the 
group report that beautiful 
never applies to them—perhaps 
modesty makes them respond in 
this manner. All of the indi- 
viduals report that they are 
truthful. One-fifth of the indi- 
viduals say they are untidy, the 
same proportion admits preju- 
dice. Everyone feels that he is 
careful and amiable. A complete 
report will be prepared at the 
end of the school year. 


From the evidence at hand, it 
appears that despite the fact 
that individuals tend to make 
socially accepted responses to 
items such as these, this mea- 
sure of self concept shows great 
promise as a counseling aid in 
the discovery of how individuals 
perceive themselves. 


Jal 


123 Fayetteville Street 


WELCOME TEACHERS 


to Raleigh and Ivey-Taylor’s 


the fashion center of the 


fashion capital. 
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Explanation of 
Budgetary Increases 


The proposed budget for 1962-1963 
has been prepored after careful 
study of request received from in- 
dividuals and groups representing 
the various divisions of N. C. T. 
A. Although most request for in- 
creases have been reasonable, the 
Budget and Finance Committee has 
found it necessary to take a realis- 
tic atitude in order that the bud- 
get would not require a raise in 
individual membership dues beyond 
the $10.00 proposed. Yet we be- 
lieve that economy should mot be 
the sole basis for determining what 
the budget shall be. Rising costs 
of living, transportation rates, pub- 
lications costs, salaries, and the im- 
portance of keeping our association 
progressive were taken in conside- 
ration when the committee pre- 
pared the budget proposed. 


The Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee has attempted to explain 
reasons for increases below: 


L. M. HATTON 


ITEM: 
2. SALARIES 


a. Executive Secretary _........-..---$9,000.00—11,000.00 

Futile efforts were made to secure an individual for this position 
on the $7,500.00 salary approved for 1961-1962 at the 80th Annual Con- 
vention. Six persons applied for the position, none would accept the 
position, giving salary as the reason. It is reasonable to assume that 
the salary range proposed will give the Board of Directors opportunity 
to secure the services of an able individual for the most important 
salaried position of the N. C. T. A. 


b. Internal Relations Sec. in charge of Field Activities $6,200—7,000 


The coordination of the many activities of our association suggest 
that the services of a competent executive be secured for this position. 
This person would work closely with Districts and Local Units, work in 
the promotion of the Credit Union and Hammocks Beach as well as 
being a valuable assistant to the Executive Secretary. 


ec, d, e, f, g. Increases have been proposed for all staff employees. 
These modest increases will not bring their salaries up to adequate 
compensation for services rendered. 


h. Editor of Publications aceon $3,000.00 

The need for improving our publication can be realized through the 
employment of a part-time Editor. The Board of Directors is in the 
position to secure the services of a capable and experienced journalist 
for the salary proposed. 


3.g. N. E. A. Coordinating eet Aes $800.00 
This increase has been proposed to allow $100.00 for work of each 
N. E. A. District Director. 


4.d. Publishing and Mailing the Teachers Record....................67,000.00 


Rising cost of publishing and increase in postal rates made it 
necessary to propose an increase. Although the increase proposed will 
not take care of increased cost, it is reasonable to assume that with an 
editor increase revenue from advertising will keep this item in balance. 


e. Newsletter’ 1.24 se ee ee ee Se a eR $3,500.00 


The similiar conditions exist in regards to the Newsletter as the 
Teachers Record. 


g. District Meetings eete eee $10,000.00 


Greater participation on the part of teachers at the district level 
has caused several districts to request increase in appropriation. 
The request for increases ranged from $500 to $750.00. The committee 
pcomends an increase of $250.00, as a modest approach toward desired 
goals. 


9. Credit) UniOn wick ee ne eee ee $1,000.00 
This new item is a request for a loan until such time the union 
becomes self-supporting. N. C. Laws will not permit the use of in- 
vestors money for administration. Brochures. printed forms and other 
administrative expenses (no salaries) is the reason for this request. 


If our association is to grow and maintain its high position of 
respect as well as give a quality type service to its membership, cer- 
tainly the above proposed increase are reasonable and necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 


The Budget and Finance Committee 





THE BUDGET 


1961-1962 BUDGET AND PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1962-1963 


Revenue 

ITEM BUDGET Proposed 
1961-1962 1962-1963 

‘Balance, September 1 $ 15,596.27 $ 6,862.86 
Membership Dues 84,400.00 108,000.00 
SNEA Dues 250.00 
Gross Rent 5,060.00 5,000.00 
Advertising 1,500.00 1,500.00 
N. E. A. Supplement 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Placement Service 150.00 200.00 
Totals $107,246.57 $122,812.86 

EXPENDITURES 
1. OFFICERS 

a. President’s Honorarium 500.00 500.00 

b. President’s Office 1,000.00 500.00 

c. Vice-President’s Office 200.00 200.00 

d. Treasurer’s Office 600.00 600.00 

e. Recording Secretary’s Office 300.00 300.00 

f. Association Office Expense 1,500.00 1,500.00 

g. Executive Secretary’s Travel 1,500.00 1,500.00 

h. Ex. Sec. Classroom Teachers Travel 750.00 750.00 

i. Budget Director 400.00 


2. SALARIES 


a. Executive Secretary 7,500.00  9,000.00—11,000.00 


b. Asst. Exec.-Internal Relations 5,800.00  6,200.00— 7,000.00 
ce. Ex. Secretary Classroom Teachers 5,300.00 5,800.00 
d. Secretary-Bookkeeper 3,800.00 4,000.00 
e. Secretary-Stenographer 3,400.00 3,600.00 
f. Clerk-Typist 2,700.00 3,000.00 
g. Stenographer 3,400.00 
h. Editor of Publications 3,000.00 
3. COMMITTEES 
a. Board of Directors 900.00 900.00 
b. Legislative 400.00 400.00 
ce. Nominatinating 200.00 200.00 
d. Elections & Canvassing 200.00 200.00 
e. Resolutions 150.00 150.00 
f. Budget and Finance 500.00 500.00 
g. N. E. A. Coordinating 500.00 800.00 
h. Special Committees 800.00 600.00 
i. Committees Publication Fund 800.00 500.00 
j. N.C. T. A. — N. E. A. Workshop 750.00 750.00 
4. ADMINISTRATION 
a. Bond and Audit 500.00 600.00 
bo Read Crea Dax 675.00 700.00 
Ge) Bey ie eA hax: 450.00 450.00 
d. Publishing and Mailing Record 6,000.00 7,000.00 
e. Newsletter Publication 3,000.00 3,500.00 
f. Retirement Fund 2,000.00 2,000.00 
g. District Meetings 8,000.00 10,000.00 
h. Convention Expenses 1,500.00 1,500.00 
i. Social Affair 300.00 300.00 
j. Headquarters 
(1) Repairs and Depreciation 1,000.00 1,000.00 
(2) Janitorial Service 1,500.00 1,500.00 
(3) Insurance 2,000.00 2,000.00 
(4) Rental Collection 350.00 350.00 
k. County and City Taxes 900.00 900.00 
l. Delegates to N. E. A. Convention 4,280.00 6,300.00 
m. Legal Counsel 1,000.00 1,000.00 
5. DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 
a. Classroom Teachers 7.475.00 9,000.00 
b. Specialized Education 3,720.00 4,610.00 
ec. Administrators and Supervisors 2,500.00 2,950.00 
d. Higher Education 2,200.00 2,200.00 
6. GIFTS AND MEMBERSHIPS 
a. N. A. A. C. P. National 1,800.00 1,800.00 
b. N. A. A. C. P. State 500.00 500.00 
c. Southern Regional Council 500.00 500.00 
d. American Teachers Association 25.00 25.00 
e. N. E. A. Affiliation 25.00 25.00 
f. Asso. Study of Negro Life & History 25.00 25.00 
g. Oxford Orphanage 500.00 500.00 
7. BUILDING FUND 2,000.00 4,000.00 
8 HAMMOCKS DEVELOPMENT 3,000.00 8,000.00 
9. SAVINGS FUND (Headquarters) 3,000.00 
10. CONTINGENCY RESERVE 2,071.57 1,527.86 
11. EMERGENCY FUND 2,800.00 1,000.00 
TOTALS $107,246.57 $122,812.86 


L. M. Hatton, Budget Director 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 





CONVENTION SPEAKER 


HONORABLE TERRY SANFORD, Governor of 
North Carolina will address the Second General 
Session of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, Thursday, April 12, 8:00 p.m., at the Raleigh 
Memorial Auditorium. 


Governor Sanford is nationally recognized for 
his program of Quality Education for the children 
of North Carolina, and for his progressive think- 
ing on matters affecting the welfare of all the 
citizens of the State. 
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GENERAL CALENDAR 


Theme: ‘‘Teach for Tomorrow” 
Wednesday, April 11—Meeting of Board of Directors, 
NCTA Headquarters 


Thursdays, April 12, 10:30 A.M.—Department of Prin- 
cipals, Greenleaf Auditorium 


Thursday, April 12, 10:30 A.M.—Department of Supervis- 
ors, West Campus Auditorium 


Thursday, April 12, 1:00 P.M.—Registration of Delegates 
Begins, Spaulding Gymnasium 


Thursday, April 12, 1:30 P.M.—Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals, University Church 


Thursday, April 12, 2:30 P.M.—First General Session, 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Thursday, April 12, 5:30 P.M.—Sessions of Unified Com- 
mittees, Classrooms in Leonard Building 


Thursday, April 12, 8:00 P.M.—Second General Session, 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, April 13, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meetings 

Friday, April 13, 11:00 A.M.—Department Meetings 

Friday, April 13, 12:15 P.M.—Credit Union Luncheon 

Friday, April 13, 12:30 P.M.—Lunch Period 

Friday, April 13, 2:00 P.M.—Section & Department 
Meetings (Continued Where Necessary ) 

Friday, April 13, 3:30 P.M.—Division Meetings 


Friday, April 13, 6:00 P.M.—Banquet Sponsored by N. 
C. Association of Classroom Teachers, Ligon High 
School Cafeteria 


Friday, April 13, 8:00 P.M.—Third General Session, 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
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Friday, April 13, 10:00 P.M.—Informal Social Occasion, 
Ligon High School Gymnasium 


Saturday, April 14, 10:00 A.M.—Fourth General Session, 
Memorial Auditorium 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 12, 1962—2:30 P.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—Mr. W. R. Collins, President NCTA 

Music—Boys Choir, W. G. Pearson, Elementary School, 
Durham 

Prayer—Mr. T. M. Ringer, Nashville 

Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. P. A. Williams, Principal, 
Apex Consolidated School 

Introductory Remarks—Mr. W. R. Collins, President 
NCTA 

Introduction of Speaker—Dr. Lafayette Parker, Vice 
President, NCTA 

Address—Mrs. Vivian Mason, Special Assistant, Public 
Affairs, Peace Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Alfred T. Newkirk, Lockhart School, Knight- 
dale, N. C. 

Preliminary Report of Resolutions Committee 

Preliminary Report of Budget Committee 

Rules Committee 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

Platform Guests—Officers NCTA, Chairmen Unified Com- 
mittees, State Dept., NEA Coordinator and Director, 
Local Unit Presidents 





Solo 








HONORABLE CARL T. ROWAN, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary For Public Affairs, U. S. De- 
partment of State, who will address the third 
Session of the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion on Friday, April 18 at 8 p.m. 


Mr. Rowan is a graduate of Oberlin University, 
M. A. University of Minnesota, the recepient of 
the Sigma Delta Chi Award for best correspon- 
dent and a Doctor of Letters, Hamlin University, 
St. Paul Minnesota and Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, Ind. In 1951 he was cited as ‘Minneapolis’ 
outstanding young man of the year” by the Min- 
neapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce. In 1954, 
he was selected as one of ‘““America’s ten outstand- 
ing young men of 1953” by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The State Depart- 
ment appointed him to help interpret America to 
the Asians. 


Mr. Rowan is also the receptient of the Sigma 
Delta Chi medallion for the “best general report- 
ing of 1953 for articles on the school segregation 
cases then pending before the United States Su- 
preme Court. He authored the books GO SOUTH 
TO SORROW ; also WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR and 
SOUTH OF FREEDOM, which was named to the 
American Library Association’s annual list of best 
books. He has been a reporter, and writer for out- 
standing newspapers and journals of the Nation. 


Slst Annual Convention 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 12, 1962—8:00 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Organ Prelude 7:30 
Miss Brenda Kee—Ligon High School, Raleigh 


Presiding—Dr. Lafayette Parker, Vice President NCTA 

*Music—‘‘One Morn If I Remember Well’’ From Rigoletto 
—Verdi 

Invocation—Dr. Charles Ward, Pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Raleigh 


Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. H. D. Cooper, Principal, R. L. 
Vann High School, Ahoskie 


Introduction of Platform Guests — Mr. C. J. Barber, 
Acting Executive Secretary NCTA 

Welcome Statement—From City of Raleigh, Mayor W. 
G. Enloe 

Welcome Statement—From Raleigh School Board, Atty. 
F. J. Carnage, Member 

Welcome Statement—From Wake County Schools, Mr. 
Fred Smith, Superintendent 

Music—‘‘What From Vengeance’’, From ‘“‘Lucia Di Lam- 
mermoor’’—Donizetti 

Introduction of Speaker—Dr. Harold L. Trigg, Member, 
State Board of Education 

Address—The Honorable Terry Sanford, Governor of 
North Carolina 

Music—‘‘God Bless America’’—Berlin : 

The Occasion—Mr. W. R. Collins, President NCTA 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

Platform Guests: Members of NCTA Board of Directors 
and Guests, President of State Parent Teachers 
Assn., and College Presidents 

*Music Rendered by the Opera Ensemble of Ligon High 
School, Raleigh, N. C. Mrs. EH. May Morgan Kelly, 
Director 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, April 13, 1962—8:00 P.M. 
Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Band Concert—7:30 to 8:00 — Willow Grove School, 
Whitakers 


Presiding—Mr. W. R. Collins, President NCTA 
*Music—‘‘I Heard A Voice-a Praying’’—Bright 


Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. Frank G. Burnette, Principal, 
W. G. Pearson School, Durham 

Introduction of Platform Guests— 

Music—‘‘This Little Light of Mine’’—Work 

Greetings—Mr. C. J. Barber, Acting Executive Secretary 
NCTA; Mr. W. R. Collins, President NCTA 

Music—Selection from Carousel, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein 

Introduction of Guest Speaker—Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., 
Principal, Pasquotank Elementary School, Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina 

Address—Mr. Carl T. Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Public Affairs, U. S. Dept. of State, Washington, 
DOr 

Music—‘‘Soon-Ah Will Be Done’’—Dawson 

Presentation—Dr. John W. Davis, Special Director, 
Teacher Information and Security, NAACP, N. Y. 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

Platform Guests: Members, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Local and Visiting Dignitaries, Members 
of Board of Directors NCTA 

*Music Rendered by St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, April 14, 1962—10:00 A.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—Mr. W. R. Collins, President NCTA 
Parliamentarian—Mr. Curtiss Todd, Legal Counsel NCTA 
Pledge of Allegiance—Mr. Harold Webb, Principal, Cedar 
Grove School, Hillsboro 
Order of Business 
Reports: 
Credentials Committee 
Final Report of Budget Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Board of Directors 
National Education Association 
Treasurer 
Final Report of Resolutions Committee 
Hammocks 
Necrology Committee 
Time and Place Committee 
Elections and Canvassing Committee 
Installation of Officers 
Benediction 


DIVISION OF CLASSROOM THACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—3:30 P.M. 
Ligon High Auditorium 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 


Opening—‘‘Faith of American Teachers’’—Mr. 
Robinson, Vice President NCACT 

Pledge of Allegiance—Audience 

““A Teachers Life’’—Audience 

Presentation of Past Presidents and District Directors— 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Secretary NEA Dept. 
Classroom Teachers, President, NCACT 

Introduction of Officers Classroom teacher members of 
NCTA Board of Directors and District Presidents 
Miss Eva L. Merritt, Director, East Piedmont District 

President’s Report—Mrs. Hlizabeth D. Koontz 


Charles 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Minutes—Mrs. Ruth B. Jones, Secretary, NCACT 


Reports: 
Hxecutive Secretary, NCACT—Mrs. Edna C. Richards 
Donald DuShane Memorial Defense Fund — Mrs. 


Esmeralda Hawkins, State Chairman 

Hilda Maehling Fellowship Fund—Mrs. Juanita M. 
Corbin, State Chairman 

Constitution Committee—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, 
President, NCACT 

Local Projects Recognition Program—Mrs. 
B. Neal, State Chairman 

Budget—Mrs. Juanita M. Corbin, State Chairman 

Resolutions—Mrs. Esmeralda Hawkins, State Chair- 
man 

State Project—Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson, Chairman 

6:00 P.M.—Banquet 

Speaker—Mr. J. H. Knox, Superintendent, Salisbury 
City Schools 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—3:30 P.M. 
Greenleaf Auditorium 

Mr. HE. M. Holley, Sanford, North Carolina 

Mr. F. J. Corbett, Rocky Mount, North Carolina 

Mrs. Nora Evans Lockhart, Raleigh, North Carolina 

PROGRAM TOPIC: PLANNING FOR TOMORROW’S 

TEACHING 

Song—A Mighty Fortress—Audience 

Invocation—Mr. H. L. Price, Reidsville, N. C. 

Greetings—Mr. Fred J. Corbett, Rocky Point, N. C. 

Introduction of Speaker—Mr. BH. M. Holley 

Speaker—Dr. James Valsame, Co-ordinator, In-Service 
Ed., State Dept. Public Instruction, Raleigh 

Discussion 

Announcement and Information of Fall Conference 


Gladys 
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MRS. VIVIAN MASON, Special Assistant, Public 
Affairs Peace Corps, Washington, D. C., who will 
address the First General Session of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association on Thursday, April 
12. Mrs. Mason is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago and has done graduate work at Fordham 
and New York Universities. She is Education 
Chairman for the Virginia State Conference of 
the NA ACP; Chairman of the Achievement 
Awards Committee of the Daughters of Elks; 
member of Links, Inc. and Alpha Kappa Alpha. 


Mrs. Mason has been honored by the American 
Cancer Society, The March of Dimes, The Norfolk 
Chapter of Omega Phi Psi Fraternity; and The 
Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. She was awarded the Lau- 
ra Bridges Medal by the National Council of Negro 
Women, and was honored by the cities of Los 
Angeles and Detroit. She organized and adminis- 
tered the “Temporary School For the Shutout 
Seventeen” and ‘‘The Lost Class of ’59” a docu- 
mentary film by Edward Murrow, depicting the 
tragedy of the state of Virginia and helped to 
arouse a fighting public opinion to re-open the 
schools. 


PLEASE NOTE 


The program as published here is not complete 
due to the fact that full information was not re- 
ceived in time for publication. We, therefore, refer 
readers to the Official Program of the Convention. 


Editor. 
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DIVISION OF SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 
Friday, April 13, 1962—3:30 P.M. 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 


DIVISION OF HIGHHR EDUCATION 
Friday, April 13, 1962—3:30 P.M. 
SHAW UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


Dr. Foster P. Payne 

1D) Cope Nee © la Clee Sites 
Business Session 
Reports and Recommendations from Departments 
Department of Student N. H. A.—Mrs. Loreno Marrow 
Department of College Instruction—Dr. C. H. Boulware 
Programs of the Division for 1962-63 
Election and Installation of Officers 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Memorial Auditorium 
Mrs. Mary B. Perkins 
Mrs. Melissa Leitao 

Program Topic: Excellence in Teaching 

Song—Elementary Chorus of East Green School, Snow- 
hill, North Carolina 

Prayer—Rev. Howard Cunningham, Pastor, First Con- 
gregational Church, Raleigh, N. C. 

Music—Elementary Chorus of Hast Green School 

Greetings—Mrs. Ruby J. Manley, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Melissa Leitao 

Speaker—Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Music—Rhythmic Activities, Hast Green School Chorus 

Presentation of Guests and Announcements—Miss Thel- 
ma Heartley 

Election of Officers 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Friday, April 13, 1962—2:00 P.M. 
Ligon School Library 
Mr. Willie Davis, Charlotte 
Program Topic—‘‘Preparation for the Available Job” 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
West Campus Auditorium 


Mrs. Alberta Levingston 
Mrs. Ellen Berry, Grifton 
Miss Carlotta F. Haywood, Laurinburg 


THEME: “A Balanced Program: Our Continuing Chal- 
lenge”’ 

Devotion: Mrs. Etta D. Toole, J. W. Ligon Jr.-Sr. High 
School, Raleigh 

Greetings and Introduction of Speaker: Mrs. A. M. Le- 
vingston, J. W. Ligon High School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

Speaker: Dr. Hildegarde Johnson, Chairman Home Econ- 
omics Education, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Discussion Period 

Recognition of Visitors: Mrs. Ellen Berry, Savannah High 
School, Grifton, N. C. 

Business and Hlection of Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 4—Shaw University 
Mr. W. E. Foster 
Devotions—Mr. J. L. Moffitt, Agriculture Teacher, Little 
River High School, Bahama 
Brief Business Session 





Introduction of the Speaker—Mr. W. BH. Foster 
Address—Mr. L. C. Dowdy, Acting President, A. & T. 
College, Greensboro 


Panel 


Mr. I. C. Rogers, Chairman, Teacher of Agriculture, 
Battleboro 
Mr. J. H. Dickins, Teacher of Agriculture, Elm City 
Mr. J. B. Case, Teacher of Agriculture, Central High 
School, Goldsboro 
Mr. B. F. Hall, Teacher of Agriculture, LaGrange 
Mr. H. G. Beard, Administrator of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, State Department of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh 
“Technical Assistant in Adult Education in the Field of 
Agriculture” 
Recognition of Guests 
Closing Statement—The President 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 to 12:30 
J. W. Ligon High School, Room 123 
Mr. B. H. Thornton 


THEME: “THACH FOR TOMORROW”. 

Presiding—B. H. Thornton, President 

GOD BLESS AMERICA—Audience 

Invocation—J. H. Banks 

Introduction of Speaker—J. R. Taylor, Assistant Super- 
visor f 

Address—Dr. F. A. Tolliver, Supervisor of Secondary 
Schools, North Carolina 

Discussion Period ° 

Recognition of Guest—-W. M. Grandy, Secretary 

Business Session 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Music Room, S-1 
Mrs. BE. May Morgan Kelly 
Mr. J. L. Hdwards 
Mrs. Ruth P. Roberts 


THEME: “MAKING THE MUSIC PROGRAM MORE 
MEANINGFUL—MORE ARTICULATE”. 


WORKSHOP 
AREAS: CONSULTANTS: 


Vocal—Dr. Harry Robert Wilson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York ; 
Instrumental (Strings and Band)—Mr. Bernard L. Ma- 

son, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Accompanist—Mr. Harry Gil-Smythe, Shaw University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 


Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Ligon School Gynmasium 
Mr. Henry Hily 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—9:30 A.M. 
Leonard 22, Shaw University 
Mr. John VY. Turner, Durham 


Program Topic: “QUALITY TEACHING IN BUSINESS”. 

Speaker—Dr. James Stuart, Chairman, Department of 
Business, Norfolk Division, Virginia State College 

Panel Discussion—Dr. S. B. Fulbright, Moderator 

Business Session 

Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Roberts 83—Shaw University 
Mr. H. H. Price 
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DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—10:00 A.M. 
J. W. Ligon High School Library 
Miss Miriam G. Ricks, Elm City 
Devotion 
Greetings from Wake County and Raleigh Units of NCTA 
Business Session 
Reports: 
Association of North Carolina High School Library 
Clubs 
NCTA Library District Meetings 
Nomination Committee 
Installation of Officers—Dr. B. F. Smith 
Hchoes from State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh—Mrs. D. L. Brown 
Theme—‘‘Librarians for Tomorrow” 
Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. M. H. Lee, Librarian, 
Richard B. Harrison Library, Raleigh 
Guest Speaker—Mrs. Augusta Baker, Coordinator of 
Children’s Services, New York Public Library 
Recognition of Retired Librarians—Miss G. B. Hunter, 
Association Chairman, Department of Librarians 
Story Hour—Mrs. Augusta Baker 
Social Hour 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 
West Campus Auditorium, Shaw University 
Alice Green, Wilson 
James L. Johnson 


MORNING SESSION 
9:30—10:00—Registration 
10:00-11:50—Business Meeting 
Devyotions—Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Supervisor, 
Wilson County Schools 
Minutes 
Old Business 
New Business 
11:55-12:55—Lunch and Fellowship 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1:00- 2:30—Inspirational Meeting on some aspects of 
the theme: “Teach for Tomorrow” 
Music—Mrs. Zollie Mitchell, Supervisor, 
Durham County Schools; Mrs. Gladys 
White, Supervisor, Wake County Schools 
Address—Dr. Martha EH. Dawson, Chair- 
man, Department Elem. Education, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Buzz Session and Discussion Period 


N. C. ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 18, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Mr. James A. Clarke, Charlotte 
Washington School Auditorium 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, April 12, 1962—10:00 A.M. 
Greenleaf Auditorium 
Mr. S. B. T. Hasterling, Ellerbe 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Room 05 
Mrs. Thelma T. Daley, Raleigh 


MORNING SESSION 
WORKSHOP — Frontiers of Guidance and Counseling 
for Broadening Professional Horizons through In- 
terpretation and Use of Tests 
Consultant—Dr. Arthur F. Jackson, Director of Guidance 
A & T College, Greensboro, N. C. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
WORKSHOP: Practicum -— Interpretation and Use of 
Tests 
The entire program will be a workshop for counselors 
stressing: 
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Use of Tests 

Methods and Techniques in Interpreting Test Data 

Performance of Students of Specific Tests 

Relationship of Test Performance to Subject Matter 
Performance 

The Relationship of the Secondary School Profile 
to the College Profile 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTIONS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
University Church 
Mr. C. §. Boulware, Durham 


DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT EDUCATION 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
First Congregational Church 
Mrs. Loreno H. Marrow, Greensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF ART THACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Art Department 
Miss M. Hortense Reid, Greensboro 
TOPIC: “UTILIZATION OF INEXPENSIVE MATERI- 
ALS IN A CREATIVE ART PROGRAM FOR THE 
HLEMENTARY GRADES”. 
Workshop Leader—Mr. C. lL. Phillips, Supervisor of Art, 
Greensboro City Schools 
TOPIC: “MOTIVATING ART ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR- 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BY APPRECIATIONAL 
AND HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE’. 
Lecture-Demonstration (Correlating visual aids-printed 


materials-discussion) —- Mr. James C. MeMillian, 
Head of Art Department, Bennett College, Greens- 
DOGO Nes 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Ligon High SchoolRoom 127 


DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Washington School Science Room 
Mr. J. C. Duncan, Yanceyville 
Remarks—J. C. Duncan, Chairman 
Introduction of Consultant-Demonstrators 
Consultants: 
Mr. Kenneth McIntyre, Director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Hducation, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Mr Hy Peclers Principal, Je Cy Price. School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Question and Answer Period 
Business Session 


DEPARTMENT OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Classroom, Spaulding Gymnasium 
Shaw University 
Vile ee Lieeee lame ietich ok 
Opening Service 
Roll Call 
Reading of the Minutes 
Registration of new members 
TALK: “THE PLACE OF THE RETIRED TEACHHR’’— 
Mirae lies Ee Eleni 
Discussion 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Leonard 3—-Shaw University 
Miss Eva Merritt, Durham 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—1:30 P.M. 
Memorial Auditorium 

Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Primary Section 
Miss Thelma Hearley 

Mr. Samuel Poole, Grammar Grade Section 
Mrs. Ruby J. Manley 


Program Topic: ‘“Hxcellence in Teaching”’ 

Music—Hlementary Glee Club, R. A. Clement School, 
Cleveland 

Prayer—Rev. L. S. Penn, Pastor, St. Paul A.M.H. Church, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Music—Hlementary Glee Club, R. A. Clement School, 
Cleveland 

Greetings—Mrs. Cornelia B. Cobbs, Raleigh, N. C. 

Introduction of Speaker—Mr. Samuel Poole 

Speaker—Dr. C. Newton Stokes, Specialist in Field of 
Mathematics, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Presentation of Guests and Announcements—Mrs. Ruby 
Manley 

Election of Officers 





SECTION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Friday, April 138, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Room 012 


Mr. C. C. Lipscomb 
Mrs) HS i. Clark 
Devotions 
Greetings—C. C. Lipscomb, Chairman 
Secretary’s Report—Mrs. BH. L. Cark 
District Reports: 
Coastal Plains 
East Piedmont 
North Eastern 
North Central 
Piedmont 
Southwestern 
Southeastern 
Western 
Creative Writing Activity—Chairman 
Lecture-Demonstration 
“THE RHADING TREND—A COMMUNICATIVE SKILL 
FOR THE SECONDARY TEACHER OF TOMOR- 
ROW’’.—Dr. Eunice S. Newton, Professor of Read- 
ing and Education, North Carolina College, Durham, 
INGE Cs 
Question and Answer Period 
Evaluation 
Adjournment 


SECTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 130 
Mr. Q. K. Wall 
THEME: “THACHING CRITICAL THINKING IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Devotion—Mr. J. A. Barnes 
Introduction of Speaker—Mr. W. A. Lawson 
Speaker and Consultant—Mr. Samuel C. Spell, Super- 
visor Non Public Schools for North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh 
Discussion Leader—Mr. C. W. Gregary 
Business Session—Mr. Q. K. Wall, Chairman 


SECTION MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 18, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Penic Hall—St. Augustine’s College 


SECTION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School, Room 127 
Mrs. Manderline W. Scales 
Miss Marian Leath 
Mrs. Mable Dillard 
THEME: “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOR- 
EHIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS”. 
Speaker—Dr. Naomi M. Garrett. Head of Languages of 
West Virginia State College 
Demonstration in Language Teaching —— Mrs. Rosalie 
Williams, Ligon High School, Raleigh, N. GC. 
Question and Answer Period 


SECTION OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Washington School Library 
Mr. C. H. Coleman, Reidsville 
Music—Goldsborough 
Invocation—Mr. EH. P. McMillan 
Thoughts for Today—Mr. H. B. Palmer 


Remarks—Mr. C: H. Coleman, Chairman 
Introduction of Consultant-Demonstrators 


‘Consultants: 


Mr. Kenneth McIntyre, Director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Mr. A. H. Peeler, Principal, J. ©. Price School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Business Session: 
Minutes of 1961 Meeting 
Report of Constitution Committee 
Other Business 
Elections 


SECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Washington School Auditorium 
Mr. N. G. Perry, Thomasville 
Mr. Cedric H. Jones, Hendersonville 


Address—Dr. Walter N. Ridley, President, Hlizabeth 
City State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina 


SECTION OF JR. HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—11:00 A.M. 
Washington School Science Room 
O. F. Hudson, High Point 
Program Topic—‘‘The Role of the Principal in Improving 

Teaching in the Junior High School’’ 
Speaker—Mr. Conrad L. Hooper, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Raleigh 


SECTION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS THACHERS 
Friday, April 13, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School Industrial Arts Department 
J. TT. Gibson 


THEME: “THACHING INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN A 
CHANGING SOCIETY”. 
Get-acquainted Period 


General Business Session — J. T. Gibson, Washington 
Drive Junior High School, Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina 


Introduction of Speaker—J. C. Levingston, J. W. Ligon 
High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Guest Speaker—C. W. Smith, Supervision of Industrial 
Arts, Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Question and Answer Period 

Remarks—C. W. Hickman, Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


SECTION OF EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 
Friday, April 13, 1962—10:00 A.M. 
Ligon High School 
Mrs. Millie Veasly, Raleigh 


SECTION OF DRIVER EDUCATION 
Friday, April 18, 1962—9:00 A.M. 
Leonard 5—Shaw University 
I. Barnett, Greensboro 
Panel Discussion: “EXTENDING DRIVER EDUCATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA”’ 
Exhibit: “EXHIBIT OF DRIVER EDUCATION TRAIN- 
ING DEVICES 
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Golden Key Award Winner 


DR. RALPH BUNCHE received the Golden Key 
Award, February 17, at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, an award which each year honors 
a citizen who has contributed significantly to the 
national welfare. A companion Golden Key Award, 
and $1,000 in cash, was presented to Miss Emma 
Bell Sweet, chosen by Dr. Bunche as the teacher 
who influenced him most at a formative stage in 
his life. 


Dr. Bunche is the seventh outstanding Ameri- 
can to be selected for the Golden Key Award. 
The 1961 recepient was Admiral A. Burke, and 
others have included former President Eisen- 
hower; J. R. Wiggins, editor of the Washington 
Post; and L. A. DuBridge, president of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


Among Dr. Bunche’s numerous honorary de- 
grees and awards are the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1950, the Four Freedoms Award, the Spingan 
Medal, Phi Beta Kappa, and the Peace Award of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. ONS Phat ane Ralph J. Bunche, 1962 Golden Key Award winner. 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1879) 


AND THE SALISBURY COMMUNITY 
Welcome The Members of the North Carolina Teachers Association 


Livingstone is fully accredited by The Southern Association. A Church-related Institution of 
Higher Education with two integral units: the College of Liberal Arts, and the Hood Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 


Summer Session begins June 11th Fall Session Sept. 10th 
Wholesome Environment, Strong Faculty, Home-Like Atmosphere 


Address Inquiries to: The Registrar 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Dr. S. E. Duncan, President 
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WELCOME TEACHERS 


from 


Saint Cfugustine f College 


1867 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








Health and fine 


A FOUR YEAR CLASS “A” LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


OFFERINGS: 


Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees 


MAJORS OFFERED: 


Biology 

Business Administration 
Business Education 
Chemistry 

EKlementary Education 
English 

French 

General Science 

Health & Physical Education 
History and Political Science 
Mathematics 

Music 

Secondary Education 

Social Science 

Sociology 


RECENTLY ADDED COURSES 


IN: 


Radiochemistry 
Nuclear Technology 


1962 
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HONORS PROGRAM FOR 
SUPERIOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


6 WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
June 25—August 3, 1962 
SUMMER SCIENCE 
INSTITUTE 


for Secondary School Teachers 
—Sponsored by The National 
Foundation 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE 


The Registrar 


JAMES A. BOYER 


President 





Arts Center 


CHURCH-RELATED 


A MEMBH®R OF: 


Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Association of American Colleges 
American Council on Education 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 


United Negro College Fund 


APPROVED BY: 


American Medical Association 


a 
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1891 GREETINGS TO THE 81st ANNUAL N. C. T. A. CONVENTION 1962 


ELIZABETH CITY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


YOUTH and the 
FUTURE Meet 


The College 
Where 





THE COLLEGE WHERE FOR 71 YEARS 
Today’s Youths Have Prepared to Meet Tomorrow’s Challenge 
WHERE TODAY’S TEACHERS TRAIN TO LEAD THE PROFESSION 
TOMORROW in the SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
IN 
* READING * AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS * SCIENCE * MUSIC 
WHERE PUBLIC SCHOOL SECRETARIES CAN IMPROVE 
IN THE 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SECRETARIES AND CLERKS 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES PREPARE TO MEET Tomorrow’s Challenge at 
ELIZABETH CITY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WHERE THEY PURSUE COURSES Leading To: 


BACHELOR’S DEGREES IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ENGLISH AUTO MECHANICS 
FINE ARTS dO ieee BRICK MASONRY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS Br eee 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION piace 

SCIENCE ELECTRONICS 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE Is Available For 
ELIGIBLE STUDENTS Who Need It ! ! ! 


Make YOUR PLANS To Meet Tomorrow’s Challenge TODAY 


Write: 
The Director of Admissions 


ELIZABETH CITY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


The SUMMER SCHOOL Begins The FALL SEMESTER Begins 
JUNE 11, 1962 SEPTEMBER 6, 1962 


ENROLL NOW!!! 
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READING DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM PLANS 
EXPANSION IN 1962 


The personal rewards in read- 
ing and the need for greater use 
and support of libraries of all 
kinds will be highlighted in well 


over 5000 communities in all 
fifty states during the fifth an- 


nual observance of National Li- 
brary Week, April 8-14, 1962. 
Keyed to the theme, “‘Read-And 
Watch Your World Grow!”, the 
Week marks the annual climax 
or inauguration of many year 
round, continuing programs de- 
signed to bring about a “better- 
read, better-informed America’’. 


In 1962, NLW will seek to ex- 
pand activity in every phase of 
the program. Special efforts 
will be made to alert young 
people to the opportunities for 
careers in the library profes- 
sion and to increase _ public 
awareness of the vital role of 
college and university libraries 
in higher education. Continued 
stress will also be placed on 
reading opportunities for child- 
ren and youth at home and in 
the community, as well as on the 
need for further development of 
school libraries. 


The Library Week campaign 
is sponsored by the National 
Book Committee, Inc., a non- 
profit educational group, in co- 
operation with the American 
Library Association. More than 
sixty national organizations of 
all kinds participate in the ef- 
fort. 


Bernard Barnes, vice presi- 
dent of Time Inc., is chairman 
of the 1962 NLW Steering Com- 
mittee, which plans and directs 
the national program. Vice- 
chairmen are Donald H. Mce- 
Gannon, president, Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company, 
and Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, 
President, American Library 
Association, 
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NCTA STATE-WIDE 
COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


The Second Annual State- 
Wide College Conference of the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation met Friday, January 
5 at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College, Greensboro, with 
W. R. Collins, president of NC- 
TA presiding. 


Dr. Rudolph Jones, president 
of Fayetteville State College ad- 
dressed the group on “What The 
NCTA Can Do To Project A 
Live, Effective, Functioning 
Unit On Every College Cam- 
pus”. He said that meetings of 
this type would be the first 
thing to establish good local 
units on each college campus. 


Among other suggestions, Dr. 
Jones pointed to the plan used 
at Fayetteville State College to 


get 100% percent membership 
dues. Several key faculty mem- 
bers were chosen to collect dues 
from their co-workers. He also 
said that college faculty partici- 
pation in NCTA is good public 
relations for the colleges. 


The second topic “What Re- 
search Project Would The Col- 
leges Desire Joint Sponsorship 
With The NCTA” was discuss- 
ed by Dr. Walter Ridley, presi- 
dent of Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College. Dr. Ridley 
mentioned teaching machines 
and their uses; the possibility 
of extending the school term 
to a year; instructional televi- 
sion programs and prognostic 
values of achievement tests. 


(Continued on page 19) 





RALEIGH ° 
SANFORD ° 





for a Complete Line 
4 DAIRY FOODS 


OXFORD °® 
DUNN ° 








MILK AND ICE CREAM 
% At your nearby store 


MILK AND DAIRY FOODS 


% By convenient home delivery 


PINE STATE 


HENDERSON 
GOLDSBORO 


North Carolina’s Choice Since 1919 
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NCTA STATE-WIDE 
COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 18) 


Dr. James A Boyer, president 


of St. Augustine’s College deve- Welcome Teachers 


loped the third topic: “How Can 
We Help The College Adminis- 
tration Increase The College 
Membership In NCTA.” 


He suggested the following: 
Maintain an active unit of the 
NCTA on all college campuses; 
Combine dues of NCTA, NEA 
and ATA to be collected by De- 
cember, each year; encourage 
faculty members to submit ar- 
ticles for publication in our pro- 
fessional publications, and perio- 
dic visits to the various colleges 
by officers of the organization, 
so that they can “explain the 
functions and programs of these 
professional educational organi- 
zations.” 


On the fourth topic: “What 
Phases Of Quality Education 
Can Be Co-operatively Sponsor- 
ed By The Colleges”, Dr. S. E. 
Duncan, proposed the following: 
Upgrading of quality teaching 
in North Carolina; merit rating, 
which will surely come in the 
state; and articulation between 
year-round program of college 
and public schools. He conclud- 
ed by emphasizing the import- 
ance of co-operation between 
the colleges and NCTA. 
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Four recommendations were HKSPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS... Announcing Wachovia's 
suggested by the participants: popular summer loan plan for 1962. Here’s a glorious opportunity 


PW Seca ceay wy for stimulating travel, further education or healthy recreation... with 
: Wachovia’s summer loan plan for teachers. No summer payments. At- 

list of Research Projects, joint- _ tractive rates. No collateral needed. Personal interview unnecessary. Plan 

ly sponsored by the colleges and begins May 1. Write to Wachovia in Goldsboro for your application now. 

NCTA Board of Directors, by 

Drs. Ridley, Duncan and Kyles. 

co-operatively work out a vin BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

to co-ordinate the college rec- ‘ 

Goldsboro, North Carolina 

grams in the schools across the Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation e Member Federal Reserve System 

state and 4. That the NCTA 

vated with special emphasis on 

and including adult education. 





Drs. Jones and Boulware. 2. A 

NCTA, to be presented to the Y RK]. n yi 

3. That the colleges and NCTA C OVIA 
ruiting and career day pro- 

Adult Section should be reacti- 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 10 THE CONSTITUTION 


Amendment To The Constitution 
Article IV 
Section I 


There shall be a Board of Di- 
rectors composed of the follow- 
ing: The president of the Associ- 
ation, the vice president, the re- 
cording secretary, the treasurer, 
the president of each district as- 
sociation, any NEA Directors for 
North Carolina who hold mem- 
bership in the Association, the 
president of the North Carolina 
Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers, the Budget Director appoin- 
ted by the president of the as- 
sociation, one other person from 
each of the districts, elected by 
the district associations at their 
Annual Conventions. The term 
of membership on the Board of 
Directors for the president and 
vice president shall be as describ- 
ed in Article III, Section IV, ex- 
cept that each president shall re- 





main a member of the Board of 
Directors for two consecutive 
years immediately following the 
expiration of his term as presi- 
dent of the Association. The 
recording secretary and _ the 
treasurer shall be elected to 
serve for two-year term. The 
Budget Director shall serve for 
two-year term except he shall 
remain a member of the Board 
of Directors for one year im- 
mediately following the expira- 
tion of his term as Budget Direc- 
tor. The eight members elected 
by the district association shall 
serve for two year term. 


A person may be re-elected to 
membership on the Board of Di- 
rectors to succeed himself for as 
many terms as the Association 
may see fit to re-elect him. 


(Portion underline is the pro- 
posed amended parts of this 
Article and Section) 


THREE SESSIONS: JUNE 11 TO AUGUST 17 


JUNE SD OF dU IY 21 
JULY 23 TO AUGUST 17 


For Bulletin and Further Information Write: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Agricultural and Technical College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 





1962 FALL TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 10, 1962 


L. C. Dowdy, Acting President 


The 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1962 SUMMER SCHOOL 
1. Courses for Undergraduate and Graduate 
Students. (including in-service teachers) 


2. Conferences, Workshops and Cultural Pro- 
grams. 


3, A Full Program for Entering Freshmen. 


4. New Courses for School Administrators... 
Principles of School Law... School Public- 
ity and Public Relations. 


Varied Recreational and Social Activities. 


Residence Halls for Women, Men, Married 
Couples, and Parents with Children. 


Proposed Amendment to Article 
I1I—General Officers, Section 1, 
of the Constitution of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 


Submitted by: Mrs. Bessie Allen, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Be it resolved that Article III, 
General Officers, Section 1, 
which reads as follows: The 
General Officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be the president of the 
Association, the vice president, 
the recording secretary, the 
treasurer, and the executive sec- 
retary. The officers shall be in- 
stalled as officers-elect at the 
time of the meeting in which 
they are elected, but they shall 
not assume active responsibility 
in office until the next ensuing 
fiscal year, and their terms shall 
be co-terminus with the fiscal 
year except as otherwise herein 


(Continued on page 21) 
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AMENDMENTS 
(Continued from page 20) 


provided. The annual convention 
of the association may authorize 
such non-constitutional officers 
and committees as the annual 
convention may find to be neces- 
sary or desirable from time to 
time, be amended to read as fol- 
lows: The General Officers of 
the Association shall be the pres- 
ident of the Association, the vice 
president, who shall be the 
PRESIDENT ELECT, the re- 
cording secretary, and the trea- 
surer. The officers shall be in- 
stalled at the time of the meeting 
in which they are elected, but 
they shall not assume active re- 
sponsibility in office until the 
next ensuing fiscal year, and 
their terms shall be co-terminus 
with the fiscal year. The vice 
president shall automatically 
succeed the president at the ex- 
piration of the presidents term 
of office. The annual convention 


of the Association may authorize 
such non-constitutional officers 
and committees as the annual 
convention may find to be neces- 
sary or desirable from time to 
time. 


“Compliments Of” 


ART NEWS OF INTEREST 


by Hortense Reid 


Victor D’Amico, leading Art 
Educator of the Museum of 
Modern Art, states that, “there 
is no one sound assured method 
of art education recognized and 
established in all schools and 
communities in the country’’. 


In spite of this statement, 
many art educators are employ- 
ing methods and formulating 
philosophies that are indicative 
of creative art teaching. Name- 
ly, being aware of psychological 
growth, both creative and gene- 
ral, of the age level of his stu- 
dents; teaching skills and tech- 
niques only as the need arises; 
and stressing originality and 
self-expression. Because of this, 
many parents, laymen, and even 
other teachers feel that the art 
teacher is not using sound me- 
thods, and ask such questions 
as: “Why don’t you teach per- 
spective?”, “Why don’t you 
teach children the fundamen- 
tals?”, and “What is wrong with 
copying and using color books?” 


The creative art teacher can- 
not afford to confuse the stu- 
dent and hamper his self-ex- 
pression by teaching perspective 
color and form as isolated exer- 


cises. The art teacher should 
teach only those elements the 
student can comprehend or 
needs for his immediate expres- 
sion. Techniques and _ skills 
taught when needed have mean- 
ing for the child. The primary 
consideration should be the de- 
velopment of individuality and 
the awareness of art in the na- 
tural environment. 


When a child copies, he is 
merely reproducing the results 
without having had the experi- 
ence that brought it about. Stu- 
dents must be constantly im- 
pressed with the fact that this 
is a form of counterfeiting and 
that this method has not provid- 
ed him the opportunity of think- 
ing a problem through indepen- 
dently. 


Coloring books have outlined 
pictures which require a _ pre- 
cision unnatural for the young 
child. Children are by nature 
free and spontaneous in their 
expression and work by automa- 
tic direction. No matter how 
imperfect the work may appear 
by adult standards, originality 
and creativity should be encour- 
aged at all times. 
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WITH OUR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Executive Secretary 


REPORT OF THE PIEDMONT 
DISTRICT WORKSHOP 


by Ida F. Simmons, Secretary 
Piedmont District N. C. ACT 


The Piedmont District As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers 
of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Association held its annual 
workshop on March 38, 1962 at 
the Central High School, Gra- 
ham, North Carolina. The theme 
was Teaching: A Profession. 
The workshop centered atten- 
tion on the following aspects of 
the theme: excellence, respon- 
sibility, professionalism, auto- 
nomy, ethics, status, high stand- 
ards and accountability. 

The workshop sought 1. to 
emphasize through resource per- 
sons, discussion groups, and a 
question and answer period the 
many challenging problems the 
profession is faced with; 2. to 
stimulate classroom teachers to 
improve teacher-administrator 
relations through increased co- 
operation, and to bring about 
effective direct communication 
with classroom teachers of the 
district so that they might learn 
and better understand what they 
can do toward elevating the 
profession. 

The keynote address was very 
effectively delivered by Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Koontz, State Pre- 
sident NCACT, National Secre- 
tary Classroom Teachers. She 
pointed out, among many 
things, that some of the many 
responsibilities which we as 
part OL Sani worsanizabioneor 
American Teachers must meet 
are: to identify ourselves with 
the profession at all levels and 
support it; encourage action at 
the local level; create an aware- 
ness in the minds of the public 
through all informative chan- 
nels; put aside personal feeling 
and respect each other for 
achievement; to plan and be 
willing to exchange ideas; not 
to consider our classrooms as an 
island but to co-operate in ord- 
er to raise the standards for our 
profession on all levels. 
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Mrs. Koontz also stated that 
power in the hands of the wrong 
people is tragedy. We must not 
allow fear to impede our pro- 
gress but continue to provide 
leadership, and to develop clos- 
er communication with admin- 
istrators since high standards 
in achievement are goals of 
every member of the profession. 


The second general assembly 
was designed for panel and 
group discussion on the follow- 
ing areas of interest: 1. What 
the Profession Offers Me, and 
2. What I Offer The Profession. 
Other interests centered on were 
Progress Reports of Local As- 
sociations, Local and State Pro- 
jects, Legislative and Profes- 
sional Welfare, Future Teach- 
ers of America, TEPS, Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship Fund, Ten- 
ure Social Security and the 
Donald Dushane Memorial De- 
fense Fund. 


Resource persons, Mrs. EH. D. 
Koontz and the North Carolina 
Association’s executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edna Richards led 
the discussion in a_ pleasant, 
stimulating, and highly infor- 
mational manner. Proposed ques- 
tions included utilization of 
standard tests, material and in- 
formation from the Department, 
interest of local members, the 
exclusion of administrators 
from the classroom teachers’ 
meetings, common problems 
shared and the approach to the 
different professional organiza- 
tions for discussion on profes- 
sional rights and _ responsibili- 
ties. 

This session provided basic 
information, outlined profes- 
sional requirements and _ pre- 
sented useful material to all in 
attendance. In addition to being 
authoritative in her discussion 
Mrs. Edna Richards gave the 
group many leads for obtaining 
information pertinent to the 
local groups. Interest and en- 
thusiasm was so direct that the 
workshop ended with difficulty. 

Several factors contributed to 
the success of the workshop. The 


The 


EAST PIEDMONT HOLDS 
ITS FIRST DRIVE-IN- 
CONFERENCE 


Miss Eva L. Merritt, 
District Director 


The East Piedmont District 
of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers 
sponsored its First workshop 
March 10, 1962 at the B. F. Per- 
son High School, Franklinton. 
Mr. C. D. Keck, Principal of the 
school. 

The Theme for the workshop 
was: 

“Organized Action + Effec- 
tive Participation — Ultimate 
Achievement.” 

Participants were: 


Association leaders, officers, 
members and future leaders. 


The consultants were: 


State, Local and National 
leaders. 


The program began with a 
devotion, followed by the intro- 
duction of speakers. The speak- 
ers were: Mrs. Edna C. Rich- 
ards, Executive Secretary, NC 
ACT, Miss Eva L. Merritt, Dis- 
trict Director, Mrs. Gladys 
Neal, State chairman, Local 
Project Recognition Program, 
Mr. Oscar Hinton, President, 
Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Greensboro Unit. 

The speakers were introduc- 
ed by Miss Eva L. Merritt. 

There was a question and an- 
swer period following the speak- 
ers. After which the group went 
into a business session and plans 
were made for continued pro- 
gress for the Association. 








Reverend J. W. Morrison, the 
Beatitudes of a Teacher by Mrs. 
V. C. Morris, the welcome ad- 
dress by J. J. Eisby, Principal 
of the host school and the mag- 
nificent job of planning done by 
the Piedmont District Director, 
Mrs. Grace Whitted, all creat- 
ed a stimulating climate for 
success in accomplishing the ob- 
jectives. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
AS A MARRIAGE COUNSELOR’ 


By Leonard H. Robinson 


Traditionally, the role of the 
teacher in the general guidance 
program, to say nothing of the 
specific area of marriage and 
pre-marriage counseling, has 
been rather loosely defined. 
This lack of clear definition has 
confused and confounded both 
teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel. However, in spite of a 
clear and concise definition of 
role and, inferentially, function, 
the teacher, whether on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college 
level, is frequently, by the very 
nature of his profession, pro- 
jected in the position of coun- 
selor. Where formal academic 
training together with experi- 
ence may provide limited equip- 
ment for meeting demands such 
as the making of reports, filling 
form schedules, and keeping re- 
cords, the teacher often finds 
himself inadequately equipped 
when called upon and expected 
to counsel on a personal and in- 
dividual basis. 


Even in an educational sys- 
tem where there is no organiz- 
ed counseling program and in 
which there is little or no ad- 
ministrative requirement for 
teacher counseling, it is highly 
improbable that any teacher will 
escape altogether situations in 
which his students will cast him 
in the counseling role. This is 
true for several reasons. Among 
them are the following: (1) 
Teachers are supposed to “know 
things.” Answering questions 
and solving problems is suppos- 
ed to be their “business.” (2) 
In specific instances students 
regard their teachers as ‘‘ex- 
perienced operators” in matters 
similar to or directly related to 
their own personal difficulties. 
(3) Where interpersonal rela- 
tions between students and 
teachers, both in and out of 
classroom situations, have been 
cordial and permissive of free 


*This paper is also concerned with pre-mar- 
tial problems and conuseling at this stage. 
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and spontaneous conversation, 
the latter may be drafted to 
function in the twin roles of 
confidant-advisor. (4) Again, 
teachers may become last “re- 
sorts.” In an extreme sense, 
their counsel is sought in despe- 
ration. 


It is important to emphasize 
here that each of these condi- 
tions ascribes the teacher’s role. 
He has little choice. The teach- 


ers immediate problem, then, is 
not so much a definition of role 
as of function. Involved in his 
orientation to the matter of 
function would be answers to 
questions such as these: What 
types of problems and problem- 
situations will I encounter? 
With what specific areas of 
knowledge must I become fami- 
liar in order to get basic under- 
standings and information ne- 
cessary for good counseling 
practices? What approaches and 
techniques in counseling are ad- 
visable? From what resources, 
human and material, should I 
seek recourse? 


Since this paper is primarily 
concerned with marriage coun- 
seling, our discussion of these 
questions will be oriented in 
this direction. Perhaps we 
should begin with the warning 
that considerable damage is 
done in the field of marriage 
and pre-marriage counseling be- 
cause of ignorance, misinforma- 
tion, and fragmentary know- 
ledge. The danger here is great- 
ly increased when either the 
counselor or counselee or both 
are unaware of the former’s 
shortcomings. That the teacher- 
counselor, especially if untrain- 
ed, have recognition of his limi- 
tations is a first requirement. + 
He should reexamine himself 
with the view of purging from 
his mind popular and hearsay 
versions of counseling. Those 
should be replaced by authorita- 
tive and accepted thought and 
practices in the field. Where 
this cannot be done through the 
more formal and direct media 


1 A recognition of limitations by the teacher 
could very well lead to the decision not to 
counsel or even to refer. 
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of marriage-education courses 
and those offering special train- 
ing in marriage counseling, he 
may gain many advantages by 
familiarizing himself with the 
best literature in these areas. 
No opportunity to increase the 
knowledge he had should be lost. 


Ideally, the professional mar- 
riage counselor recognizes the 
need for background in such 
fields of knowledge as clinical 
psychology, social psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, medicine, 
law and religion.? Obviously the 
average classroom ‘teacher is 
not well grounded in all of these 
fields. However, in mentioning 
them here, the serious nature of 
the role of marriage counselor 
is suggested. An appreciation 
and understanding of the be- 
havior sciences is a must if the 
teacher - counselor, although 
functioning in a limited capaci- 
ty, is to cope wisely with the 
varying emotional involvements 
inherent in counseling situa- 
tions. Counseling in general 
can be effective only if it func- 
tions in an emotional climate in 
which the counselee is able to 
make major contributions to 
the solution of his own pro- 
blems. Further, a cognizance of 
the range, intensity and magni- 
tude as well as interrelation- 
ships existing between various 
emotional problems is necessary, 
since many if not most pro- 
blems of marital, sexual and 
family relationships are of an 
emotional nature. 


The premarital and marital 
problems that come to the at- 
tention of the marriage coun- 
selor are many and varied. Some 
are of the small, petty, relative- 
ly isolated variety which often 
admit and respond favorably to 
simple on-the-spot counseling 
techniques and do not over-tax 
the resourcefulness of the coun- 
selor. There are many others, 
however, which are more or less 
complex in that they are highly 
interrelated with other problems 


2 John F. Cuber, Marriage Counseling Prac- 
tice, (New York. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.) pp. 20-28, 123-32. Also Ernest W. Bur- 
gess and Harvey V. Locke, The Family: From 
Institution To Companionship (rev. ed.; New 
York: American Book Company, 1953) pp. 677- 
78. 
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not immediately observable and 
thus challenge every technique 
and resource at the counselor’s 
command. 


An outstanding student of 
marriage education has sug- 
gested the following three-fold 
classification of marriage and 
pre-marriage cases as present- 
ed by college students :8 


1. These in which the most pro- 
minent element is a need for 
more information. (sex, re- 
production, veneral diseases, 
etc.) 


2. These in which the most pro- 
minent element is a personal 
maladjustment, psychologi- 
cal, anatomical or physiologi- 
cal problem. (such as fear of 
childbirth, experiencing pain 
in sexual intercourse on wed- 
ding night, ability to succeed 
in marriage, aversion for 
holding babies, never been in 
love and seems unresponsive 
to opposite sex, over-attach- 
ment to parent, sexuality, 
masturbation, and menstrual 
problems) 


3. Case in which the most pro- 
minent element is an unsolv- 
ed problem which involves a 
need for resolution and dis- 
cussion going beyond merely 
more information and not 
necessarily involving  ele- 
ments of the sort we have 
just mentioned. (includes 
mixed marriage, broken or 
breaking engagements, hasty 
marriage, too early marriage, 
mate selection, divorced par- 
ents, parental objection, par- 
ents forcing marriage, neck- 
ing and petting, money, pro- 
blems of heredity, possessive- 
ness and jealousy, cases in 
which annulment and divorce 
are considered, pregancy and 
accusations of homesexuali- 


ty). 


Certainly the marriage coun- 
selor, whether the untrained and 
partly trained teacher or the 


8 Henry Bowman, “The Teacher As Coun- 
selor in Marriage Education,” Marriage and 
Family Living, IX, pp. 2-3. Cited in John F. 
Cuber, Op. cit. pp. 50-53. See Paul H. Landis. 
Making the Most of Marriage, (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.. 1955) pp. 225- 
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professional, must be something 
of a superman to understand 
and deal with such a variety of 
problems without assistance. 
Now what precisely are some 
of the things that the teacher- 
counselor can do in a forced 
situation involving any of the 
problems outlined? 


In the first place, he can be 
a good listener. People want to 
and may willingly confide in in- 
dividuals who are disinterested 
and who have no axes to grind. 
The extent to which the coun- 
selee will confide in the counse- 
lor is determined very largely 
by the latter’s manifestations 
of, and, indeed, reputation for 
objectivity, and lack of bias and 
prejudice. For example, it would 
be very difficult for a notori- 
ously Victorian teacher to re- 
ceive the complete confidence 
of a student disturbed about a 
problem having serious moral 
implications. Moral sermons and 
lectures may be satisfying to 
such a teacher’s sense of “doing 
her rightful duty’’, but they may 
be rather ineffectual as thera- 
peutic devices. Indeed, there 
may be instances in which they 
would produce harmful effects. 
Good listening (not of the over- 
sympathetic variety) may be a 
worthwhile service in itself. In 
many cases it may be effective 
therapy. Tensions produced by 
problem-solving efforts often 
are released by unloading them 
on the teacher.* 


Secondly, the teacher can give 
information (if she has _ it) 
which the student may be able 
to use directly or indirectly in 
resolving his difficulty. Where 
there is a dearth of information 
or a sense of uncertainty about 
the facts, the teacher could pro- 
mptly refer the student to these 
individuals or agencies having 
the necessary information. In 
this respect he must be some- 
thing of a traffic policeman. Of 
course, in order to make the ne- 
referrals he must be 


cessary 

4 Cf. Harold T. Christensen, Marriage An- 
alysis: Foundations for Successful Family Life 
(2nd ed., New York: The Ronald Press Com- 


pany, 1958) pp. 596-597. 
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THE ROLE OF TEACHER 
(Continued from page 25) 


resourceful. In a school system 
where counseling practices are 
matters of serious concern. ad- 
ministrative and teaching per- 
sonnel would effectively utilize 
community resources. Local phy- 
sicians, ministers, lawers, and 
other key individuals as well as 
social service agencies would be 
integrated into the school coun- 
seling program. 


In the third place, the teach- 
er-counselor could assist the 
student in defining his diffi- 
culties and understanding what 
the consequences may be if he 
fails to face them squarely and 
intelligently. Inherent is the 
question of making the proper 
decisions not only as to the 
nature, extent and far-reaching 
implications of the difficulties, 
but that of alternative actions 
in solving them. Problems, as 
has been indicated, may often be 
many-sided and thus admit for 
alternative solutions with vary- 
ing degrees of satisfaction. Per- 
haps this seems somewhat par- 
adoxical, but it must be remem- 
bered that very often the solu- 
tion of one problem may give 
rise to others. Here, again, the 
teacher-counselor must everlast- 
ingly be aware of his limitations 
less he aggravate and not al- 
leviate the problem-situation.® 

While there are other things 
that may be considered in re- 
spect to what to do, training 
limitations of the average teach- 
er in the role of marriage coun- 
selor obviate the necessity of 
mentioning them here. Fre- 
quently satisfactory results can 
be had only through the deeper 
phases of problem analysis that 
require the skills and training 
of the professional counselor. 
Moreover, even he finds it ne- 
cessary at time to work in col- 
laboration with various specia- 
lists. 

Now as to the question of ap- 
proach and techniques in marri- 
age counseling there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. There 
are devotees of various psycho- 


5 Where it is possible, the efforts of the 
teacher should be directed by the guidance 
officer. See Harold T. Christensen, Op. cit., 
pp. 342-343. 
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analytic approaches. Again, 
there are those adhering to the 
more or less traditional theolo- 
gical and philosophical frames 
of reference. Extreme emphasis 
is put by others on clinical dia- 
gnosis, and there is great reli- 
ance upon various testing or 
other diagnostic instruments. 
There is strong defense for the 
nondirective school of thought. 
This school presents the thesis 
that the counselor should work 
toward the end of creating the 
type of emotional environment 
in which the counselee can re- 
cognize, define and discover the 
solutions to his own problems. 
He makes his own decisions 
with the counselor holding di- 
rect efforts at assistance to a 
minimum. The central thought 
of this school is that inherent 
in every normal personality are 
the fundamentals necessary for 
self-adjustment. While there are 
many critics of this type of cli- 
ent-centered therapy, it is the 
position of this writer that it is 
the most useful one for the 
teacher-counselor. Whatever the 
academic level of teacher-stu- 
dent relations it is the most use- 
ful one for the teacher-counse- 
lor. Whatever the academic level 
of teacher-student relations it is 
the former’s responsibility to 
help the student know and un- 
derstand himself as the first 
step toward resolving his per- 
sonal difficulties. 


Permit the caution at this 
point that all good teachers are 
not good counselors and that 
good counseling practices, what- 
ever the nature, are not the re- 
sult of devine inspiration, intui- 
tion, “gift” or other powers nat- 
urally conferred. Individuals 
are no more “born” good coun- 
selors than they are good teach- 
ers. Good counseling practices, 
in a final sense, can result only 
from careful training, continu- 
ous improvement by keeping up 
with the latest accepted infor- 
mation in the field, and by com- 
manding the best available re- 
sources. Any definition of pro- 
gress in teacher-counseling must 
contain parenthetical reserva- 
tions until such time comes that 
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every teacher be _ specifically 
trained for the counseling area 
in which he functions. The im- 
plications of training for the 
role of marriage counselor are 
apparent, and there is little need 
here for special reference.°® 


The problems related to mate 
selection, courtship, husband- 
wife and parent child relation- 
ships, for example, demand that 
the marriage counselor be a stu- 
dent of personal adjustment. 
The great need for pre-marri- 
age and marriage counseling is 
highly evident in the increasing 
divorce rate and in other mea- 
urable indices of disorganized 
family life. When we consider, 
then, the maladjustments, frus- 
trations and anxieties common 
to many marriages that never 
reach the divorce stage or do 
not become broken in any tech- 
nical sense, the need is even 
more apparent. 


As a final note—were it pos- 
sible to define happy marriage 
in a succession of short simple 
statements, one of them would 
be that it is a matter of contin- 
uous adjustment—of give and 
take on the part of both spouses. 
In America, school attendance 
up to a given age limit is com- 
pulsory. This simply means, of 
course, that most Americans 
who marry have been to school- 
a good many of them having 
reached maturity while in at- 
tendance. Thus the _ teacher 
comes in close contact with the 
future husband and wife at a 
time when attitudes are formed 
and decisions are made which 
will have important and vital 
implications for his or her mari- 
tal life. Using every resource 
available, it is the teachers role 
as marriage counselor to con- 
struct the sort of social and emo- 
tional environment in which the 
student can develop the neces- 
sary attitudes and make the 
choices which will offer the 
most probable assurance of a 
stable, well-integrated marriage. 





6 Cf. Rex A. Skidmore and Anthon C 
Cannon, Building Your Marriage, (rev. ed. 
New York; Harper and Brothers, 1958) 1 
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NEW FRONTIERS AND 
TEACHER READINESS 


by 


Mrs. Manie T. Geer 


Teacher at C. C. Spaulding 
Elementary School 
Durham, N. C. 


In our profession, perhaps 
the slogan should be “Dig in or 
Dig out’. The world is chang- 
ing at such a rapid pace, that 
what is true today, can easily 
be false tomorrow. Shall we 
close our mental eyes and pre- 
tend that nothing is happening? 


The pupils we teach are di- 
rectly influenced by those chang- 
es. AS we examine the broad 
field of knowledge, we find as 
Dr. Martin Jenkins pointed out: 
“We have learned so many 
things that are not true any 
longer, therefore it is our pro- 
blem to bring our knowledge up 
to date.” 


In the field of science, know- 
ledge is expanding at a terrific 
rate. While a book is on the 
press, it goes out of date. A man 
flies a jet plane at the rate of 
3,920 miles per hour. Who can 
accurately determine the final 
rate of a speeding plane? 

Modern terms emerge—Auto- 
mation Revolution, automated 
business, economic fluctuation, 
disintegration of the ‘Solid 
South’’, a mad scramble for the 
allocation of water resources, 
nuclear war, atomic fallout, 50- 
Megaton N-Bomb, and a flight 
for space control. Our pupils 
are growing up in a world that 
uses these and other such ter- 
minologies. 


The 1960 Year Book, publish- 
ed by the American Peoples En- 
cyclopedia made the following 
report: “The most important 
economic event of the last few 


years is that over four million 
babies have been born since 
1954. Between now and 1975 the 
number of young people reach- 
ing marriageable age will tend 
to increase. This means an in- 
crease in family formation and 
in the number of births to be 
expected. It would take a tre- 
mendous catastrophe-that is, an 
atomic war-to slow down the 
American population for the 
twenty years. 


The jump in college enroll- 
ment is another new normal. 
Twenty years from now, at 
least 7.5 million and maybe as 
many as 12 million young peo- 
ple can be expected to be at- 
tending colleges and universi- 
ties.” 


Today we are in more need of 
our educated man-and woman- 
power than at any period of our 
history. Indeed, the technologi- 
cal revolution of automation, al- 
ready under way, requires a 
tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of trained and educated 
people. Our principal worry 





A Scene in the Zoology 
Laboratory 





CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 
8iST ANNIVERSARY 


of the 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte 8, North Carolina 


A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
offering courses leading to the A. B. and B. S. de- 
grees in Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Elemen- 
tary Education, English, French, General Science, 
History, Liberal Arts, Engineering, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Education, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Religious Education, Social Science and 


Sociology. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY — offering courses leading to the Bachelor of Divinity degree to 
prepare persons for the active pastorage and other phases of church work. 


SIX-WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOL June 4-July 11, 1962 


For additional information write: The Registrar 
R. P. Perry, President 
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should be about increasing their 
number and quality of learning. 


It was Walter Reuther who 
introduced the term ‘Automa- 
tion Revolution”. He was speak- 
ing to the CIO Convention in 
1954. Other great nations, in- 
cluding Japan, England and 
Russia held conventions at 
which they displayed new auto- 
mation machinery. 


When automation is defined, 
we get an answer like this: The 
use of machines to use ma- 
chines. But there are four 
things that must be done to help 
the machines operate: (1) Ma- 
terials must be moved-to the 
machines, in the machines, from 
the machines (2) Keeping the 
machine doing its job requires 
a lot of routine judgments: Is 
the tool getting too hot? Is the 
speed right? Do the pieces come 
out the way they should? (3) 
The setting of the machine (and 
tools in it) This is done by hand- 
dismantling of machine, putting 
in or taking out parts. (4) In- 


formation needed to keep ma- 
chines running-number of piec- 
es it turns out, what kind of 
pieces, how fast, how many are 
faulty. 


Education would be at its 
best if the teachers of America, 
would become so _ concerned 
that they would stage: 


a sit-in at the great libraries 
of America; 

a walk-in at the great mu- 
seums of America; 

a listen-in at the great lec- 
tures of America; 

a wade-into our great respon- 
sibilities ; 

a kneel-into our position of 
leadership. 


Teacher readiness in a world 
of today, involves this and 


countless other values. Being 
master of fundamental intellec- 
tual skills puts the teacher in 
position to inspire his pupils 
to action. A dynamic teacher 
with creative imagination pro- 
duces pupils with like imagina- 
tion. We regret to say that the 
converse is also true. 


A great teacher is not one 
who imparts knowledge to his 
pupils, but one who awakens 
their interest in it and makes 
them eager to pursue it for 
themselves. He is a spark plug, 
not a fuel pipe. 


We are challenged to keep 
abreast with sharpened _ intel- 
lects, and broadened intellectual 
horizons. This is our responsi- 
bility in the program of New 
Frontiers and Teacher Readi- 
ness. 


USED BAND UNIFORMS FOR SALE 


Navy blue with white trimming, over 100 to choose from—$5.00 each 


HILLSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
Durham, N. C. 
J. T. Mitchell, Band Director 
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PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO. OF RALEIGH, N. C., INC. 


3705 HILLSBORO STREET 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


® TEL. TEMPLE 3-1071 
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North Carolina 
College at Durham 


Durham, North Carolina 


The 
1962 


Summer 


School 





THE SIX WEEKS SESSION — June 9 - July 18 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES, CLINICS: Alcoholic Education 
(June 11-21); Audio Visual Education; Counseling and Guid- 
ance (June 18-July 27); Language Arts; Reading; Science 
and Mathematics (June 11-July 21). 


THE NINE WEEKS SESSION — June 9 - August 7 


1. Undergraduate courses for entering Freshmen and Upper- 
classmen, leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor 
of Science; Bachelor of Science in Commerce; Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Home Economics; Bachelor of Science in Public Health 
Nursing. 


2. Graduate and Professional courses leading to the Degrees of 
Master of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Education; Mas- 
ter of Library Science; Doctory of Philosophy (Education) ; 
and to Certification. 


A highly trained faculty. 
A planned cultural and recreational program. 
A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 


ALFONSO ELDER, President JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, Director 


For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina 
College at Durham. 
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N. C. ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
TO STUDY FRENCH VIA T.Y. 


This year, pupils in some ele- 
mentary schools in North Caro- 
lina are learning French via 
television, by watching PAR- 
LONS FRANCAIS, the first 
in-school TV course of instruc- 
tion ever to be offered on a na- 
tional basis. 


This Heath deRochemont 
French program, originally cre- 
ated by the Modern Language 
Project of Boston, is being pre- 
sented to several thousand third 
and fourth grade pupils in the 
Channel 4 (WUNC-TV) view- 
ing area. The program, seen 
from 11:00 to 11:15 A.M., start- 
ed on September 26. 


Each week during the school 
year, the elementary pupils will 
see two fifteen-minute PRA- 
LONS FRANCAIS programs. 
The basic instruction in these 
lessons is presented by Mms 
Anne Slack, a talented and ex- 
perienced television teacher and 
a native of France. 


Mme Slack, who pioneered in 
this field for six years as a tele- 
vision teacher of French in 
Schenectady, New York, uses 
the ‘‘audio-lingual’” method of 
instruction. During the first two 
years of the program, Mme 
Slack avoids the use of the writ- 
ten word entirely, so that the 
pupil will learn to think in 
French, assimilating it natural- 
ly, as he did his mother tongue. 
The first emphasis in effective 
learning of another tongue must 
be on the skills of listening and 
speaking, and these are precise- 
ly the skills that can be most 
easily acquired by the flexible 
and uninhibited younger child. 
The third year, now in produc- 
tion, will introduce reading 
readiness for the junior high 
program being planned. 


Elementary school teachers 
who are teaching French with 
PARLONS FRANCAIS are, in 
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many cases, learning French 
along with their students. The 
classroom teacher has her own 
lessons. Thirty-minute teacher 
preparation programs, one each 
week for thirty weeks, prepare 
the teacher for what will be 
covered in the student lessons 
for the coming week. 


Officials of the Modern Lan- 
guage Project report that re- 
search has shown that the class- 
room teacher need not have pre- 
vious experience with French to 
teach it successfully. With PAR- 
LONS FRANCAIS, a_ good 
teacher who is enthusiastic 
about the program and uses the 
component materials for prac- 
tice as outlined in the teacher’s 
guide can achieve the objectives 
of the course. The component 
materials for the televised les- 
sons (in addition to the teacher 
preparation programs) are a 
teacher’s guide, a _ correlated 
series of plastic high-fidelity 
33-1/3 rpm records for drills at 
home and in the classroom, and 
a teacher’s and a children’s acti- 
vities book. 


Two years ago, PARLONS 
FRANCAIS was started on an 
experimental basis in Boston 
when it was televised on WGB 
H-TV by THE. 21” CLASS- 
ROOM, a television service fin- 
anced by 160 school systems. 
Now in its third year, this con- 
versational French course is be- 
ing telecast to an estimated au- 
dience of 2,000,000 elementary 
school pupils in 43 metropolitan 
areas from New York to San 
Francisco and from Calgary, 
Canada, to Tampa, Florida. 


In order to give the classroom 
teacher the greatest possible 
support as she teaches French, 
trained consultants are avail- 
able to give assistance and lead 
workshops when necessary. The 
consultant for the Southeastern 
area is Mrs. Marjory Schell. 
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Enjoy 
THAT 
REFRESHING 
NEW 
FEELING 








N. C. BOTTLERS 
OF 
COCA-COLA 


The Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Welcomes 
The North Carolina Teachers Association’s 


Slst Session 


WHEN YOU THINK OF LIFE INSURANCE, THINK OF WINSTON MUTUAL. WE 
CAN GIVESYOUT 


Daily Hospital Benefits up to $15.00 a day plus up to $150 for operations. 


New LOW RATE on Ordinary Life Insurance. The more you buy the cheaper it 
it is per $1,000. 


Industrial and Ordinary Whole Family Protection. One Policy, One PREMIUM 
protects the Whole Family—even later born children. 


Sick and Accident Policies that pay up to $30.00 weekly benefits. 


Educational plans that guarantee the Child’s Education even though the parent 
dies. 


We can arrange monthly income to the wife or family for 10 years, 20 years, or 
for life—even if you live as long as Methuselah. 


For Your Life Insurance Needs See Today an Agent of ...... 


The Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company 


E. E. Hill, President 


HOME OFFICE — WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ers 


Read 


and watch 
your 


world grow 





THACHERS CONFIDENTIAL 
LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature 
only 


Repay in small monthly 
payments 


Details free—write toady. 


TEACHERS LOAN 
SERVICE 


Brundidge, Ala. 


Dept. 11 





SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and 
Secondary Schools 


Ninety-seven Years of 
Christian Higher Education 


Anual Ministers’ Institute, Women’s 
Leadership Training Conference, and 
Youth Camp, June 4-8, Mon.-Fri. 
SCHOOL COURSES 
Workshops 
African History (Visiting Professor) 
Drew Vacton lias Kaine: 
Sierra Leone, Africa 


SUMMER 


Art Dramatics Education 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six-Weeks — June 11 to July 20 
Lenoir H. Cook, Director 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
September 13, 1962 


For Information and Bulletin Write: 


MARCH, NINETEEN 


CHECK THE RECORD 
WITH PRESIDENT COLLINS 
(Continued from Page 6) 


5. Other committee chairmen 
are responding in a most 
co-operative manner in 
conducting their work for 
the Association. Some of 
these would be 


a. TEPS Committee und- 
er Dr. Harris 


b. Professional Ethics 
Committee, Mr. Free- 
man 


c. SNEA activities, Mrs. 
Richards 


d. District Co-ordinating 
‘Committee, Dr. Park- 
er 


e. Special Committees 
Handbook—Dr,. Du- 


rante 
Special Research— 
Dr. Dowdy 
All of these and others are 
making unusual contributions 


in service for the Association. 


6. The development of the 
Hammocks Beach program, the 
N.C.T.A. Credit Union, and the 
growing interest on the part of 
the teachers for the new state 
headquarters building represent 
signs of a growing professional 
interest on the part of our mem- 
bers. 


There could be but little doubt 
in the minds of the members 
that the N.C.T.A. frontiers are 
now being pushed into new posi- 
tions, aS new gains in the over 
all program are being perfected. 











All Roads Lead 
to the 
North Carolina 
Teachers’ Association's 


Convention in Raleigh 





Regular University courses offered in: 


ART MATHEMATICS SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION MUSIC WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
ENGLISH PHYSICAL EDUCATION GEOGRAPHY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES RELIGION GOVERNMENT 
HOME ECONOMICS SCIENCE HISTORY 

SOCIOLOGY 

(Others According to demand) 
THE REGISTRAR Dr. William R. Strassner, President 
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For fun and relaxation, there’s just no vacation 
spot like Nassau! Here you'll bask on powder-soft 
sands...g0 boating or fishing...enjoy sightseeing 
and shopping (you may bring home $100 worth of 
purchases duty-free after a 48-hour stay)...and 
dance to goombay rhythms after dark, Nassau is 
only an hour by air, overnight by ship, from Florida, 
and no passports are required for U.S. citizens, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER! 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-O, 351S.E. 2nd St. Miami 32, Fla. 


Name 





Address 





City eee een One State 





ee 
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For Complete, One Stop 
BANKING SERVICE 


We invite you to try one of 
our conveniently located offices 






101 Beatties Ford Road 
Charlotte 













116 West Parrish Street 





Durham 






leew 
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13 Hast Hargett Street 615 Fayetteville Street 
Raleigh Durham 


MECHANICS and FARMERS BANK 


“Large enough to serve you — — — Small enough to know you” 


Resources more than $10,000,000.00 


organized 1907 






member 





Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Puritron keeps your kitchen 
clear of odors, smoke, 
grease electronically — 
no vents or exhaust fan! 


Either the Puritron Range Hood or 
portable models will make your 
kitchen the cleanest, most refresh- 
ing room in the house. 

Puritron portables can be carried 
to any room—den, nursery, bedroom 
—for the removal of odors, smoke, 
and dust. 

For a permanent installation our 
Range Hood can’t be beat—no 
installation costs—no outside vents 
—cook anything your heart desires 
without annoying smoke, odors or 
grease. 

There are Puritron models for any 
room in the house. Portables start 
at $39.95; Range Hoods start at 
$79.95. 


It does all that we say it does, or 
your money back! The Portable Puritron 


CAPITAL PRINTING COMPANY 


110 WEST HARGETT STREET RALEIGH, N. 


The Puritron Range Hood 


TELEPHONE—TE 2-8316 











WE CAN SAVE YOU OFFICE DETAIL 





Consolidate your orders for all titles and all the books will 
be shipped from us in one shipment. You will receive only 
one invoice and you will pay with only one check. 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. 
American Book Co. 


American Technical Society 


Belwin, Inc. 

Benefic Press 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


Save Time! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, the publishers listed below have 
warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, 


supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., Ine. 


Harlow Publishing Corporation 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Ine. 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 


McKnight & McKnight 
The Macmillan Co. 


Ine. 


Charles E. Merrill Books 
G & C Merriam Co. 
Mills Music Ine. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
National Forum, Inc. 


Noble & Noble, Inc. 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Plays. Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Schmitt, 
Science Research Associates 


Hall & McCrary Co. 


Scott, Foresman and Co. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons 

Silver Burdett Co. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Ine. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 
Banks Upshaw & Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
Webster Publishing Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 


Save Office Detail! 


Save Money! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


1962 


as BOOK Nae 


811 W. meter Sie 


-INCORPORATED. 


Telephone TEmple 2-3321 


cen 





C. J. BARBER 


Acting Executive Secretary 


Editor 
H. I. FONTELLIO-NANTON 


Contributing Editors—H. L. Trigg, 
Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, A. H. Peeler, 
Mrs. Lucy James, Dr. F. A. Tolliver, 
Dr. F. G. Shipman, Dr. F. A. Jackson 


This month’s cover—One of the 
side trips which delegates and 
visitors to the National Educa- 
tion Association’s 100th annual 
convention in Denver, July 1-6, 
may take is this Sylvan Lake in 
the shadow of spectacular Lone 
Eagle Peak in the heart of Colo- 
rado’s Rocky Mountains. Many 
other relaxing diversions await 
visiting educators in scenic Den- 
ver and the surrounding area. 
Among other popular spots are 
Colorado Springs, Estes Park, 
the Garden of the Gods, Red 
Rocks, Pike’s Peak and the U. S. 
Air Force Academy. 


Subscription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 125 
E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 1930, at ‘the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 
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N.C. T. A. OFFICERS 


Wie Ra GOLLINS oeerrecersereen iatoes oteeesecoeae PRESIDENT 

DR. LAFAYETTE PARKER......_... VICE PRESIDENT 

MRS. GENEVA BOWE................ REC’D SECRETARY 

DR. NELSON HARRIS......................-.-0.- TREASURER 
* * * 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WwW. A. Foster, Mrs. Mildred Littlejohn, C. J. Barber, 
W. G. Byers, Mrs. Bessie Allen, G. L. Foxwell, R. L. 
Flanagan, M. L. DeVane, E. M. Holley, T. M. Ringer, 
J. H. Lucas, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz. 


DISTRICT PESIDENTS 


J. H. Carney, E. F. Wilson, G. H. Young, Mrs. Mae 
S. Henry, J. E. Byers, E. V. Wilkins, M. M. Daniels, 
J. V. Morris. 


DIVISIONS 


Classroom Teachers, (C)—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz. 
Salisbury ; Specialized Education, (S)—G. L. Foxwell, 
Raleigh ; Administrators and Supervisors, (A)—E. M. 
Holley, Sanford; Higher Education, (H) — F. P. 
Payne, Raleigh. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Elementary Education, (C)—Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, 
Salisbury; Secondary Education, (C) — Willie E. 
Davis, Charlotte; Home Economies Teachers, (S)— 
Mrs. Alberta Levingston, Raleigh; Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers, (S)—W. E. Foster, Warsaw ; Indus- 
trial Education Teachers, (S)—-W. B. Thornton, Dur- 
ham; Music Teachers, (S)—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Ra- 
leigh; Health and Physical Education Teachers, (H) 
—Henry Hily, Ellerbe; Business Education Teachers, 
(S)—J. V. Turner, Durham; Extension Education, 
(S)—H. H. Price, Wadesboro; Librarians, (S)—Miss 
Miriam G. Ricks, Raleigh; Guidance, (S) — A. F. 
Jackson, Greensboro; Bible Teachers, (S)—Miss Eva 
Merritt, Durham; Supervisors, (A)—Miss Alice Green, 
Wilson; Principals, (A)—S. B. T. Easterling, Ellerbe ; 
College Instruction, (H)—C. E. Boulware, Durham ; 
Student NCTA-NEA, (H)—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro; Art Teachers, (S)—Mrs. Hortense Reid, 
Greensboro; Teachers of Exceptional Children—Un- 
reported; Audio Visual Aids, (S) — J. C. Duncan, 
Yanceyville; Retired Teachers, (C)—L. H. Hall, Salis- 
bury. 


SECTIONS 


Primary Teachers, (C) — Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, 
Mooresville; Grammar Grade Teachers, (C)—Samuel 
Poole, Elizabeth City; English Teachers, (C)—C. C. 
Lipscombe, Raleigh; Social Science Teachers, (C)— 
Quinton Wall, Smithfield; Mathematics and Science 
Teachers, (C)—B. Meeks Briggs, Farmville; Foreign 
Language Teachers, (C)—Maderline Scales, Winston- 
Salem; Elementary Principals, (A)—C. H. Coleman, 
Reidsville; High School Principals, (A)—N. G. Perry, 
Thomasville; Industrial Arts Teachers, (S)—John T. 
Gibson, Fayetteville; Trades and Diversified Occupa- 
tions Teachers, (S)—N. S. Morehead, High Point; 
Educational Secretaries, (S) —- Mrs. Millie Veasey, 
Raleigh; Driver Education, (S) — Isaac Barnett, 
Greensboro. 


*Serving as Elected Member at Large and Special 


Officer. Others Usually Invited to Meetings: Mrs. 
Edna C. Richards, Mr. Curtiss Todd, Mr. L. M. 
Hatton. 
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District Meetings 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


SCHEDULE OF 1962 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


East Piedmont 
Henderson, Friday, October 12 


Piedmont 
Pittsboro, Wednesday, October 17 


Western 
Salisbury, Friday, October 19 


North Central 
Wilson, Friday, October 26 


Coastal Plains 
Wilmington, Friday, October 26 


Southwestern 
Charlotte, Tuesday, November 6 


Northeastern 
Elizabeth City, Friday, November 9 


Southeastern 
Fayetteville, Friday, November 16 





Next Convention to be held APRIL 
Ath, 5th, 6th, 1963 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Editorial 


FOR LESS THAN 18 CENTS PER MONTH 


On Saturday, April 24, the members of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association voted down the budget presented by the 
Board of Directors and specifically earmarked two items in the 
budget for elimination. The two items were the proposed salary 
for a field worker, and the salary for an editor of the Record. 


The need for a competent editor of the Record has been acknow- 
ledge by all concerned. It is evident that an Executive Secretary 
who has had some training in the field of Journalism may be able 
to do both jobs with competent help. The feeling, however, is that 
with the new and far-reaching program envisaged by the Board 
of Directors, the person selected as our secretary will be able to do 
a more efficient job if unhampered by extra duties. 


What is true in the case of the editorship, is more so regarding 
the Field Secretary. Since 1953 the office of the field secretary was 
established for the purpose of developing an efficient program re- 
lated to both the welfare of the NCTA and promoting membership 
for NEA. It seems strange, therefore, that we could afford a Field 
secretary in 1953 when the membership was 83800, and the fee $5.00 
per year, and now with a membership of some 11,000 members at 
$8.00 we find it unnecessary to maintain this office. 


Weare fully cognizant of the fact that the members in conven- 
tion assembled have a perfect right to accept or reject any and all 
programs with which they are not in sympathy. This is the demo- 
cratic method. The 64 dollar question, which calls for an answer, is 
how in the face of a raise in teacher’s salary this year of 22 percent, 
and the amount of money the delegates expended while enjoying 
“Raleigh Hospitality’, that they would refuse to add the small sum 
of less than 17.4 cents per month to the existing fee. An increase 
which would have made possible the fine program proposed for the 
ensuing year. 


17.4 cents per month equals less than $2.00 per year, which was the 
increase asked for in the defeated budget. 
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Meeting The Special Needs 


Of Exceptional Children 


By Octavia B. Knight 


“The program must be one 
that will neglect no child. . for- 
get no child, no matter where 
he lives or what his handicaps 
are.” These words, spoken by 
the Honorable Terry Sanford, 
Governor of North Carolina at 
the Annual Conference on the 
Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren were a unique challenge 
for individuals and organiza- 
tions concerned with the educa- 
tion of children with special 
needs. 


Special education is a broad 
field which embraces the educa- 
tion of all children who deviate 
from the so-called normal to the 
extent that they need special 
care, However, the various areas 
of education are so inter-related 
that experiences can be shared 
by all who are engaged in ed- 
ucation, whether it is general 
education or a special program. 
Educators are now more aware 
of the necessity of giving special 
attention where it is needed. 


In recent years there has been 
a marked increase in emphasis 
on special education. Perhaps 
this emphasis is due to a grow- 
ing awareness among educators 
that special methods and tech- 
niques are necessary in teach- 
ing children with varying de- 
grees of differences. 


Public school teachers are also 
showing a growing concern for 
meeting the needs of exception- 
al children. This is evidenced by 
the fact that a number of coun- 
ty teachers’ associations have 
scheduled meetings devoted en- 
tirely to special education and 
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Mrs. Octavia B. Knight, Assistant 
Professor of Education & Director 
of Special Education, North Carolina 
College at Durham, Durham, North 


Carolina. 


have secured the aid of special 
educators in bringing them per- 
tinent information in related 
fields. In addition, teachers are 
pursuing courses designed to 
give them a better understand- 
ing of children with special 
needs. 


Another contributing factor 
in the expansion of a program 
of special education is legisla- 
tion. Special legislation has 
made it mandatory that many 
states set up and maintain faci- 
lities for exceptional children. 
These facilities have made pos- 
sible more specialization in var- 
ious areas, therefore, more spe- 
cial teachers are needed to carry 
out this program expansion 


The 


which resulted from effective 
legislation. 


After determining that a child 
needs special attention, the met- 
hod of special handling is the 
next factor to consider. There 
are a number of ways to serve 
children who need special con- 
sideration. They may benefit by 
special adjustment in a regular 
classroom, by a special class in 
public school, special schools, 
residential schools, an itinerant 
teacher program or by enroll- 
ment in a regular class in public 
school and going out of the class 
for special work. 


In the past, special education 
has been primarily an elemen- 
tary school program. But with 
expanding facilities and the in- 
clination of exceptional children 
to remain in public school, the 
program is extending into high 
school. 


The curriculum is of great 
importance in the development 
of a special program. It should 
be made in terms of abilities and 
needs. A teacher should not be 
allowed to teach what seems 
best to her but should follow an 
integrated program which is 
continuous throughout the en- 
tire school. Every activity should 
be geared to special provisions 
which will facilitate the learn- 
ing process in the child. This is 
true whether he is a slow learn- 
er, needs speech correction, is 
a child with retarded mental de- 
velopment, has faulty vision, de- 
fective hearing, retarded speech 
development, health problems, 
emotional problems, reading dif- 
ficulties, or any other type of 
exceptionality. Each type re- 
quires special attention if the 
objectives of education are to be 
achieved. 


The primary aim in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children 
should be to prepare them to 
live successfully with so-called 
normal persons. Many special 
educators realize that these chil- 
dren, in many cases, vary from 
normal only in the narrow field 
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of their exceptionality, there- 
fore, planning for them is di- 
rected toward their particular 
variation. Exceptional children 
should spend as much time as 
possible with normal children 
in order that they will be better 
prepared to live in our competi- 
tive society. 


Since the basic needs of all 
children are primarily the same, 
teachers of children with special 
needs cannot be distinct in their 
philosophies. Their classes are 
essentially a part of the public 
school system thus, the public 
school teachers must learn how 
extensively adaptations are 
made in educating exceptional 
children. 


Official estimates show that 
our public day school popula- 
tion is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. These statistics show 
an approximate increase of 37 
per cent more children in school 
in 1960 than in 1948. If we pro- 
ject this figure for an additional 
twelve years, then we can expect 
approximately 74 per cent more 
children in public day school in 
1972 than in 1948. This means 
of course that we may expect 
that the number of children 
with special needs will increase 
proportionately as the school 
population increases. 


The question that might arise 
in the minds of public school 
teachers is, “What can we do to 
alleviate the conditions that will 
be brought about by the increas- 
ed enrollment of exceptional 
children?” One answer is, every 
teacher should acquaint herself 
with the new techniques and 
methods in special education be- 
cause a large number of chil- 
dren with special needs will be 
found in the public schools. This 
being true, pre-planning will 
enable her to cope with the pro- 
blems that will arise from hav- 
ing these pupils in the regular 
classroom. The teacher must put 
forth special effort to make 
them feel that they ‘belong.’ 
Children with poor hearing or 
impaired vision should be given 
preferential seating and should 
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not be placed in the rear of the 
classroom where they can neith- 
er see what is written on the 
blackboard nor hear what is be- 
ing said in the classroom. Crip- 
pled children need games as 
much as other children and 
should participate in them as 
far as their physical condition 
will allow. Children with speech 
disorders should be allowed to 
recite in the classroom under 
conditions of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Children with emo- 
tional and social problems need 
opportunities to build up self 
confidence. The slow learner 
and children with retarded men- 
tal development need _ school 
work on their particular level 
and should not have the frus- 
trating experience of trying to 
keep up with the class. On the 
other hand, the gifted child 
should be given the opportunity 


to engage in enriched activities 


in order that he may develop 


his highest potentialities. 


Teachers in the regular class- 
room must be prepared to recog- 
nize and understand special pro- 


blems of children. They should 


collect facts in the detection of 
these problems and make adap- 
tations to meet the needs of in- 
dividual children. In the case of 
a child who is unable to profit 
by the instruction in a regular 
classroom, he should be sent to 
a school or enrolled in a special 
class designed to meet his par- 
ticular needs. 


Infinite patience is one of the 
magic keys in dealing with ex- 
ceptional children. When a tech- 
er becomes impatient with a 
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child she often defeats the very 
goal which she is trying to at- 
tain. Lack of understanding of- 
ten leads to serious emotional 
difficulties, hence, every effort 
should be make to achieve a 
happy balance between tender- 
ness and discipline. 


Teachers should utilize every 
available resource to enrich the 
experiences of exceptional chil- 
dren. A realistic approach to 
the problem suggests careful 
and methodical planning, effec- 
tive teaching and constant eva- 
luation of the work. 


In the area of special educa- 
tion the needs are being met to a 
certain degree through a rapid- 
ly expanding program brought 
about by legislation, public in- 
terest and parent concern, but 
there is still a great need for 
better trained teachers, better 
facilities, more materials and 
equipment. 


Teachers must realize that in 
order to be happy all children 
need freedom, security, love, 
sympathy and understanding. 
Variations are often a basic for 
inferiority feelings. But there 
are almost endless opportuni- 
ties for teachers to build up 
confidence in pupils and help to 
make them contributing mem- 
bers of society. 


WHAT IS 
PLAY? 


Ask your pupils ‘‘What do we 
do when we play?” Definitions 
will vary, but each child’s con- 
tribution should be considered 
helpful. Take notes on what is 
said. Make suggestions or ask 
questions to introduce wider 
meaning into “play’’. Then make 
a chart containing the contri- 
tead it aloud and 


buted ideas. 


leave it on display. 


—The Instructor 
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APRIL 12, 13, 14, 1962 


Convention Theme: “Teach For 
Tomorrow” 


First General Session 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 
2:30 P.M. 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mra We Ke Colluns 
President NCTA 

The First General Session was 
opened with a musical selection 
by the Boys Choir of Pearson 
Elementary School, Durham, 
North Carolina. Mr. T. M. Rin- 
ger, Principal, Nash Central 
High School, Nashville, North 
Carolina gave the invocation 
which was followed by a re- 
sponse by the Boys Choir. Im- 
mediately following the response, 
the Boys Choir rendered two en- 
joyable musical selections. 


The Pledge of Allegiance was 
led by Mr. C. J. Barber, Acting 
Executive Secretary of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


President W. R. Collins in his 
greetings stated, “We need to 
rededicate ourselves to the task 
of work.” He asked the delegate 
assembly to take back to the 
teachers, on the field, what has 
been accomplished at the 81st 
Annual Convention. 


Credentials Committee: 


The report of the Credentials 
Committee was given by Mrs. 
Audrey G. Robinson, Chairman. 
She stated the hours for regis- 
tering during the Convention. 
She also announced that 450 del- 
egates had registered prior to 
the First General Session. This 
is the largest number of dele- 
gates that has ever registered 
prior to our first delegate as- 
sembly. 

Dr. Lafayette Parker, Vice 
President of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, introduced 
and presented Dr. I. Gregory 
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Of The 81st. 


Annual Convention 





President Collins opens 81st Annual Convention Session. 


Newton, Representative of the 
Peace Corps, to deliver the key- 
note address for the afternoon. 
Dr. Newton stressed the educa- 
tional advantages of traveling 
and studying in various parts 
of the world. “Such experiences 
will greatly enrich a person’, 
he says. The speaker stated that 
too often we allow ourselves to 
become a part of the vicious 
circle. We return to the same 
thing, from which we came, 
when we finish college. Quite 
often we fall in the same pat- 
tern. He stressed the idea that 
the Peace Corps would help to 
break the vicious circle. “The 
Peace Corps enables you to leave 
your communities. You get the 
benefit of a wonderful traveling 
experience.” He asked us to en- 
courage our good students to 
join the Peace Corps. 


He asked us to ask ourselves 
the following questions: 


1. What have I added new to 
the community in which I 
live? 


The 


2. Where have I been? 
3. Whom do I know? 


4. To what extent have I de- 
veloped myself? 


. What contributions do I 
want to make? 


6. What can I talk about? 


Dr. Newton stated that we 
need to branch out and gain ex- 
periences from travel and con- 
tact. We need to face new hori- 
zons. He says, “Our limitations 
are noticable beyond our de- 
grees.” 


OU 


He stated that many people 
are in the teaching profession 
who would like to be doctors, 
lawyers, etc. He stressed the 
idea that the teaching profession 
is not a dumping ground. 


He says, teachers are limited 
in the area and scope of conver- 
sation, limited in contacts with 
others, limited in developing 
ideas and concepts. He asked us 
to continue our education in 
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areas and schools where we have 
not been before because we get 
a diversity of ideas when we go 
to various colleges. 


He informed us that there is 
no maximum age limit for join- 
ing the Peace Corps. His speech 
gave us much food for thought. 


After the address by Dr. New- 
ton, Mr. Alfred T. Newkirk, 
Lockhart School, Knightdale, 
North Carolina, favored us with 
a solo. 


Budget Report: 


Mr. L. M. Hatton presented 
the ten dollar budget ($10.00) 
for information. No action was 
taken on the budget at this time. 


Proposed Amendments: 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe read the 
proposed amendments to the 
NCTA Constitution and gave the 
recommendation of the Board of 
Directors for each amendment. 


Report of the Rules Committee: 


Mr. C. J. Barber gave the re- 
port from the Rules Committee. 
In his report, he stated the rules 
by which the delegate assembly 
would be governed. 


toewasesmoved. by Mr. C...J. 
Barber and properly seconded 
that the rules be adopted. It was 
carried. 


After the announcement by 
Mr. C. J. Barber, the First Gen- 
eral Session adjourned. 


Second General Session 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 
7:30 P.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding: 
Dr. Lafayette Parker 
Vice President, NCTA 


As a setting for the Second 
General Session of the Conven- 
tion, there was an organ prelude 
by Miss Brenda Kee of Ligon 
High School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


The convention session began 
at 8:00 P.M., with music by the 
Opera Ensemble of Ligon High 
School, Raleigh, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. E. May Morgan 
Kelly. 


for) MALY. 


The Reverend Charles Ward, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, gave 
the invocation followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance by Mr. H. 
D. Cooper, Principal, R. L. Vann 
School, Ahoskie, North Carolina. 


Mr. C. J. Barber, Acting Exe- 
cutive Secretary, NCTA, intro- 
duced the platform guests. 


Welcome statements were 
given by Mayor W. G. Enloe of 
Raleigh, Attorney F. J. Carnage, 
Member of the Raleigh School 
Board and Mr. Fred A. Smith, 
Superintendent of Wake County 
Schools. 


Following the welcome state- 
ments another enjoyable musical 
rendition was given by the Opera 
Ensemble of Ligon High School. 


Dr. Harold L. Trigg, Member 
of the State Board of Education, 
introduced the Honorable Terry 
Sanford, Governor of North 
Carolina, to deliver the keynote 
address of the evening. 


Governor Sanford stated that 
the achievements we have made 
in education are due to the 
quality of our leaders. “Dedi- 
cated and enthusiastic teachers 
are going to achieve the state’s 
quality education goal in the final 
analysis”, says Governor San- 
ford. 


The Governor asked the ques- 
tion: What makes a good teach- 
er? In answer to his question, 
the Governor stated that a good 
teacher: 


1. is well educated and attrac- 
tive to children 


2. has desirable personality 
traits and sustains an emo- 
tional acceptance of chil- 
dren (when she calls on 
herself she finds someone 
at home) 


3. is attractive in general ap- 
pearance 


4. is mentally healthy and 
emotionally stable 


5. understands the role of 
public education in America 
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6. understands the nature of 
children being taught; he 
knows their limitations 


7. can inspire a love of learn- 
ing in children 


8. is dedicated 
9. loves children 
10. is proud of the profession 


The Governor labeled as a 
“oreat step forward”, the action 
of the last Legislature which in- 
creased the financial support of 
schools. “The move’’, Governor 
Sanford said, “is part of a pro- 
gram to make the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive to high 
school students.” 


The Governor stated that the 
teachers are actors on the stage 
and he is counting on them. 


After the address by the Hon- 
orable Terry Sanford, another 
musical selection was rendered 
by the Opera Ensemble of Ligon 
High School. 


The audience paused for a few 
moments in silent meditation in 
remembrance of Mr. A. H. An- 
derson, former President of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


Mr. Collins presented his fac- 
ulty and Mr. E. S. Simpson, Su- 
perintendent of Johnston County 
Schools, who made a few re- 
marks. 


After the remarks by Mr. E. 
S. Simpson, Mr. Collins present- 
ed Mr. R. H. Toole, Chairman of 
the Committee for Honoring Re- 
tired Teachers. Mr. Toole pre- 
sented certificates to the district 
presidents for all the retired 
teachers in each district. 


Mr. W. R. Collins presented a 
certificate to Mr. Charles Francis 
Graves who received the certifi- 
cates for the retired teachers. 
The retired teachers stood while 
the certificate was being pre- 
sented to Mr. Graves by Mr. W. 
R. Collins, President of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


After the announcements, the 
Second General Session adjourn- 
ed. 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 13, 1962 
T3035. MM: 

Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mr. W. R. Collins 
President, NCTA 


As a setting for the Third 
General Session of the Conven- 
tion, a half hour Band Concert 
was given by the Willow Grove 
Elementary School, Whitakers, 
North Carolina, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Nathan Jenkins, Jr. 


The Convention Session began 
at 8:00 P.M., with music by 
Saint Augustine’s College en- 
titled, “I Heard A Voice-A Pray- 
ing.” 


Mr. Frank G. Burnette, Prin- 
cipal Pearson Elementary 
School, Durham, North Carolina, 
led the Pledge of Allegiance. 


The platform guests were in- 
troduced by Dr. Lafayette Park- 
er, Vice President, NCTA. 


After the presentation of 
platform guests, an enjoyable 
musical rendition entitled, “This 
Little Light of Mine”, was given 
by Saint Augustine’s College. 


In the Greetings by Mr. C. J. 
Barber, he stated that his ex- 
perience as Acting Executive 
Secretary had been very chal- 
lenging and pleasant. He stated 
that the NCTA is on a very 
sound basis and it would con- 
tinue to endure. He informed us 
that we had the largest mem- 
bership we have ever had in the 
Association. He expressed the 
desire that we would continue to 
work and support the NCTA. 


Mr. W. R. Collins, in his re- 
marks, presented a policy state- 
ment representing the position 
of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association. He stated that we 
will continue to urge the General 
Assembly to correct these in- 
justices: 


1. To restore the continuing 
contract for teaching per- 
sonnel, which would im- 
prove the state’s rating on 
tenure for this professional 
group and eliminate ques- 
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tionable practices concern- 
ed with re-employment, and 
encourage many of the best 
teachers to remain in North 
Carolina. 


2. To establish at least a mini- 
mum of five days sick leave 
with pay on a state-wide 
basis. 


3. To increase the teacher’s 
extra days, from five to ten. 
In like manner, increase the 
principal’s extra time cur- 
rently alloted, by ten days. 


Mr. Collins gave the 1960-1962 
Calendar of the NCTA which re- 
vealed outstanding events with 
significant importance in relation 
to the total program of the As- 
sociation. 


At this point, another enjoy- 
able musical rendition was given 
by Saint Augustine’s College. It 
was a selection from “‘Carousel’’ 
by Rogers and Hammerstein. 


Mr. W. H. Jones, Jr., Princi- 
pal, Pasquotank Elementary 
School, Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, presented Dr. Car] T. 
Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, Public Affairs, United 
States Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., to deliver the 
keynote address for the evening. 


The subject of Dr. Rowan’s 
AGUrESS) SWAS fe wl hewn G merent 
Changes That Are Taking Place 
in This World of Ours’. He dis- 
cussed some of the barriers that 
hinder Negro progress, and 
those barriers that are being 
lifted so the Negro may become 
free. 


“The American Negro — par- 
ticularly the Negro teacher — 
has the capacity to determine to 
a great degree this country’s re- 
lationship to the new world that 
is emerging.” “We must push 
ahead vigorously to transform 
this country into the democracy 
it should be”, Dr. Rowan said. 


“We must prove what the 
world needs desperately to know 
—that it is possible to have a 
multi-racial society in which 
there is true equal opportunity 
and a genuine mutuality of re- 
sponsibility.” 


The 
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“The Negro’s campaign for 
democracy in this country”, he 
said, “is not a campaign of pet- 
tiness and vindictiveness against 
the white man. The objective is 
bigger than that. It is to help 
Americans save for themselves 
the freedom they have enjoyed 
so long.” 


“Some people think that all we 
have to do in Southeast Asia is 
to remind them of Thomas Jef- 
ferson but we’re not going to sell 
ideas on the basis of who believes 
what happened three centuries 
ago”, Dr. Rowan said. 


He emphasized the responsi- 
bility of the Negro teacher in 
this new age and urged his lis- 
teners to read, learn, and know 
as much as possible in order to 
lift the horizons of their stu- 
dents. 


Dr. Rowan stated that there 
is a growing impatience on the 
part of Negroes and especially 
young Negroes. He emphasized 
the fact that friends and neigh- 
bors change but principles do 
not. 


Dr. John W. Davis, Special 
Director, Teacher Information 
and Security, NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund, 
New York City, New York, pre- 
sented to Mr. W. R. Collins, 
President, NCTA, a plaque show- 
ing the life membership of the 
NCTA in the NAACP. This pla- 
que serves as a connecting link 
between the NCTA and the 
NAACP. 


Mr. Paul A. Peeples, Consul- 
tant, Education for Exceptional 
Children, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, presented an 
award to Mrs. Edna Cousins 
Revels, of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, for contributing the 
most to handicapped children. 


Remarks were made by Mr. 
George Jones, Executive Secre- 
tary of the ATA. He encouraged 
the teachers to join the ATA. 

Mrs. Henderson from the Hen- 
derson Travel Service discussed 
educational tours. She stated 
that A and T College would give 
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Governor Terry Sanford is being congratulated by Dr. H. L. Trigg and 
President Collins. at the close of his address at the Convention. 


graduate credit for educational 
tours. She reminded us of the 
tour to Europe. 


After recognition, by Mr. W. 
R. Collins, of persons who have 
shared in projecting our prog- 
ress on a national basis, the 
Third General Session adjourn- 
ed. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, April 14, 1962 
10:00 A.M. 


Raleigh Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: 
Mr. W. R. Collins 
President NCTA 


The Fourth General Session 
was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mr. W. R. Collins. Mr. Har- 
old Webb, Principal Cedar Grove 
School, Hillsboro, North Caro- 
lina, led the Pledge of Allegiance. 


It was moved by Mr. Hugh V. 


Se kee a a on Tea WO: 


Brown and properly seconded 
that the order of the day be ac- 
cepted. It was carried. 


In the president’s greetings, 
he listed several things that 
needed to be corrected in order 
for the NCTA to operate smooth- 
ly. These included the need for 
a full time Executive Secretary, 
salary increases for office per- 
sonnel, more effective reading of 
the Record and Newsletter as a 
main source of information for 
NCTA members, and a function- 
ing NCTA unit on every college 
campus. 


Our President, Mr. W. R. Col- 
lins, asked us to look at the prob- 
lems of the Association objec- 
tively, to be reasonable in our 
expectations and to put oursel- 
ves in proper perspective with 
reference to the group. He asked 
us to rededicate ourselves in our 
efforts to teach girls and boys 
to read so that they might dis- 
cuss intelligently what they have 
read. In this way alone can we 
present to society the intelligent 
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citizens it has a right to expect 
from the schools. 


Credentials Committee: 


The report of the Credentials 
Committee was given by Mrs. 
Audrey G. Robinson, Chairman. 
The committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. That the president and se- 
cretary of each local unit 
of the NCTA submit a dele- 
gates roster to the Execu- 
tive Secretary at least 
seventy-two hours (72) 
prior to the Annual Con- 
vention which is required 
by the Constitution of the 
NCTA. 


2. That local units of the NC- 
TA submit all alternates 
names on the delegates ros- 


ter. 
8. That the Executive Secre- 
tary send identification 


cards to each local unit for 
the duly elected delegates 
in each unit. 


4. That each elected delegate 
sign his identification card 
in the presence of the reg- 
istrar at the annual meet- 
ing of the NCTA. 


5. That the registrar be in- 
structed to present the of- 
ficial delegate badge upon 
the signing of the identi- 
fication card. 


Mrs. Robinson announced 
that eight hundred ninety dele- 
gates (890) registered during 
the convention. 


Proposed Budget for 1962-1963: 


Mr. L. M. Hatton, Budget Di- 
rector, presented the proposed 
budget for 1962-1963 to the dele- 
gate assembly. It was moved by 
Mr. Hatton and properly second- 
ed that the ten dollar budget 
($10.00) be adopted. 


The motion was amended by 
Mr. W. L. Reid and properly 
seconded that we vote on the 
budget by categories. It was car- 
ried. 

After much debate, it was 
moved and properly seconded 
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that we move to the previous 
question. It was carried. It was 
ruled that 2/3 voted for the 
previous question. 


It was moved by Mr. Hugh V. 
Brown and properly seconded 
that Number 1—officers be adop- 
ted. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. E. E. 
Waddell and properly seconded 
that we endorse the Board’s 
recommendation for a ten dollar 
($10.00) membership fee. It was 
not carried. 


After a lengthy debate, it was 
moved by Dr. N. H. Harris and 
properly seconded that we move 
to the previous question. It was 
carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Vance 
Chavis and properly seconded 
that we adopt a budget based on 
an eight dollar fee ($8.00) per 
member and that 2b under sal- 
aries (Assistant Executive In- 
ternal Relations) be eliminated 
and that the salary of the Exe- 
cutive Secretary be raised to a 
salary range of nine thousand to 
eleven thousand dollars ($9,000- 
.00-$11,000.00). 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Koontz and 
properly seconded that Number 
2 — Salaries, in the second col- 
umn, be adopted in its entirety. 


A substitute to the substitute 
was made by Mr. J. H. Twitty 
and properly seconded that we 
delete “b” (Assistant Executive 
Internal Relations) and ‘‘h” (Ed- 
itor of Publications) under Sal- 
aries. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. C. C. 
Griffin and properly seconded 
that we move to the previous 
question. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Hugh V. 
Brown and properly seconded 
that three (3) in the second col- 
umn be adopted. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. J. E. 
Byers and properly seconded 
that we accept an eight dollar 
fee ($8.00) and that the Budget 
Committee and the Board of Di- 
rectors arrange a budget under 
an eight dollar fee ($8.00) begin- 
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ning with Number 4, on the 
budget, to be approved by the 
delegate assembly now in ses- 
sion. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Koontz and _ properly 
seconded that the budget for 
classroom teachers remain as it 
is in Column two. 


The motion was amended by 
Mr. E. M. Holley and properly 
seconded that priority be given 
to all division under category 
five. 


A substitute for the whole 
was made by Mr. C. C. Griffin 
and properly seconded that we 
adopt a nine dollar fee ($9.00) 
which would provide for all 
items. It was not carried. 


Mr. W. R. Collins asked the 
Budget Committee and _ the 
Board of Directors to retire and 
work out a budget based on an 
eight dollar fee ($8.00) begin- 
ning with Number four (4). 


Legislative Committee: 


Mr. James Taylor gave the 
report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. It was moved by Mr. 
Taylor and properly seconded 
that the report of the Legisla- 
tive Committee be adopted and 
that it become a part of the 
resolutions. It was carried. 


Hammocks Beach: 


Dr. Rudolph Jones gave a re- 
port on the Hammocks Beach 
for information. Copies of his 
report were distributed prior to 
the Fourth General Session. 


Credit Union: 


Mr. T. Jeffers discussed the 
NCTA Credit Union. He encour- 
aged the delegates to join their 
credit union and to encourage 
the teachers in their school sys- 
tem to join. Funds should be 
sent to Mr. P. U. Watson, 125 
East Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


It was moved by Mr. C. C. 
Griffin and properly seconded 
that the resolution from Fayet- 
teville State Teachers College be 
received and referred to the 
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Board of Directors for further 
study. It was carried. 


Report of Building Committee: 


The report of the Building 
Committee was given by Mr. T. 
E. Conway, Chairman. Copies of 
his report were distributed. He 
discussed sites that had been in- 
vestigated for a new building. 


In order to hold the ninety 
acres (90) of land that had been 
investigated on Highway 70 
midway between Raleigh and 
Durham, an option had to be 
placed on it immediately. 


It was moved by Mr. J. H. 
Twitty and properly seconded 
that the Building Committee be 
authorized to take option on the 
ninety acre plot (90) near the 
Raleigh-Durham Airport. It was 
not carried. 


The delegate assembly was re- 
minded that the NEA is advoca- 
ting one association for local, 
state, and national. 


After much discussion, it was 
moved by Mr. James Taylor and 
properly seconded that the Build- 
ing Committee be disbanded with 
commendation for their work. 
It was carried. 


Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee: 


Mr. William McK. McNeill, 
Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, distributed copies of 
his report. 


It was moved by Mr. J. H. 
Twitty that we adopt the report 
by the Resolutions Committee. 
It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. William 
McK. McNeill and_ properly 
seconded that the following be 
inserted in the last paragraph 
on page three (3). On the second 
line in the last paragraph on 
page three (8) insert after 
schools the following: 


(and whereas, some State 
Department heads attempt 
to use their influence and 
their positions to encourage 
segregated divisional organ- 
izations and other activities 


for MAY, 


associated with the public 
schools) 


The remainder of the last para- 
graph remains the same. 


Treasurer’s Report: 


The treasurer’s report was 
made by Dr. N. H. Harris. After 
points of clarification, it was 
moved by Dr. Harris and proper- 
ly seconded that the treasurer’s 
report be received. It was car- 
ried. 


Mr. L. M. Hatton made a re- 
port of the revised budget. The 
following changes were made by 
the Budget Committee and the 
Board of Directors: 


1. Membership dues under 
revenue will be changed 
from $108,000.00 to $88,- 
000.00. 


2. The total under revenue 
will change from $122,812.- 
86 to $102,812.86. 


2. Salaries 
b. Assistant Executive In- 
ternal Relations 
h. Editor of publications 
will be deleted 


4, Administration 
d. Publishing and 

mailing Record $6,000.00 
e. Newsletter 

publication __... 3,000.00 


g. District 

Meetings _........ 8,000.00 
l. Delegates to 

NEA 


Convention __.. 5,000.00 
5. Divisions and 
Department Expenses 
a. Classroom 


Teachers _........ 8,237.50 
b. Specialized 
Education .._..... 3,720.00 


ec. Administrators 
and Supervisors 2,725.00 


. Building Fund 
(Renovations) 


~ 


710.00 


8. Hammocks 
Development __ 3,000.00 


10. Contingency 


Reserveqsts. =. 1,495.36 


Totals (including 
other items) ....$102,812.86 
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Other items remain the same. 


It was moved by Mr. L. M. 
Hatton and properly seconded 
that the budget, as revised, be 
adopted. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. James 
Clark and properly seconded 
that we reconsider “b’ and “h”’ 
in Number 2—Salaries. No ac- 
tion was taken on his motion be- 
cause it was necessary for a 
motion to reopen previous mo- 
tion first. 


Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors: 


The report of the Board of 
Directors was read by the Re- 
cording Secretary. Copies of the 
report were distributed to the 
delegate assembly. It was moved 
by Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe and 
properly seconded that the re- 
port of the Board of Directors 
be adopted. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. James Taylor and prop- 
erly seconded that we receive 
the report from the Board of 
Directors. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. James 
Taylor and properly seconded 
that the report of the Board of 
Directors be received for infor- 
mation only. It was carried. 


Tabled Amendments: 


It was moved by Mr. J. A. 
Tarpley and properly seconded 
that the amendments tabled last 
year be taken off the table. It 
was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. J. A. 
Tarpley and properly seconded 
that we adopt the amendments, 
tabled at the last NCTA dele- 
gate assembly, concerning the 
Piedmont District. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. T. Jeffers and seconded 
by Mr. G. L. Foxwell that the 
amendments be referred to the 
Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee for further study. It was 
not carried. 


It was moved by Mr. J. A. 
Tarpley and properly seconded 
that we move to the previous 
question, It was carried. 


A substitute motion was made 
by Mr. C. J. Barber and seconded 
by Mr. L. M. Hatton that the 
amendments be voted on item 
by item. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. James 
Taylor and properly seconded 
that Section 7 be adopted. It was 
carried. 


It was moved by Mr. James 
Taylor and properly seconded 
that Section 8 be adopted. It was 
carried. 


It was moved by Mr. James 
Clark and properly seconded that 
Section 1 under Article XII be 
adopted. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. C. J. 
Barber and properly seconded 
that “a”? under Article XII Sec- 
tion 1 be deleted. It was carried. 


A substitute for the whole was 
made by Mr. Carl Harris and 
properly seconded that “a” under 
Article XII Section 1 be adopted. 
It was not carried. (28 for, 164 
against) 


It was moved by Mr. C. J. 
Barber and properly seconded 
that we adopt “b” in Section 1 
Article XII. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. G. H. 
Washington and properly sec- 
onded that ‘‘c’’ under Section 1 
Article XII be adopted. It was 


carried. ‘‘d’ in Section I Article 
XII was deleted because of a 
conflict. 


Section 2 Article XII: 


“a” deleted because of con- 
flict. 


It was moved by Dr. N. H. 
Harris and properly seconded 
that “b’” be deleted. It was car- 
ried, 


“ce” deleted because of con- 
flict. 


“d’’ deleted because of con- 
flict. 


Section 3 Article XII: 


Section 3 deleted because of 
conflict. 


Section 4 Article XII: 


Section 4 deleted because of 
conflict. 


Section V Article XII: 


It was moved by Mr. J. E. 
Byers and properly seconded 
that Section 5 be adopted. It was 
carried. 


Other Amendments Presented 
to 8ist Annual Convention, taken 
from the Table. 


It was moved by Mr. J. E. 
Byers and properly seconded 


TEACHERS WANTED 


SUMMER VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


Exceptional opportunity open for ambitious teachers 
and principals to capitalize on your school experience 
by selling to schools, teachers and select groups of 
parents our new and beautifully illustrated, much needed 
educational material. Assignments may be made IN 
YOUR OWN or nearby counties. MINIMUM, INCOME 
$1,000 to $1,500 depending on length of vacation. Train- 
ing free. Car necessary. Should be forceful talker. Va- 
cancies are limited. Write immediately. State age, edu- 
cation, phone number, subjects teaching, sales experi- 
ence if any; date available; also date your school closes, 
to P. O. Box 3-C, Richmond, Va. 
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that we defer action on these 
amendments. It was carried. 


The two amendments present- 
ed to the delegate assembly on 
Thursday, April 12, 1962, were 
read by Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe. 


It was moved by Mr. Hugh V. 
Brown and properly seconded 
that we substantiate the NCTA 
Board of Directors in its rejec- 
tion to the proposed amendment 
to the NCTA Constitution Arti- 
cle IV Section 1. It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. C. C. 
Griffin and properly seconded 
that we adopt the amendment 
submitted by Mrs. Bessie Allen. 
It was not carried. 


NEA Director’s Report: 


The annual report of the NEA 
Director was made by Mr. J. H. 
Lucas. He distributed copies of 
his report. He read one of the 
certificates that will be present- 
ed to the schools that are 100% 
in membership in local, NCTA, 
and NEA. 


It was moved by Mr. C. C. 
Griffin and properly seconded 
that we receive the report from 
Mr. J. H. Lucas with commenda- 
tion. It was carried, 


Mr. W. R. Collins, our presi- 
dent, presented a token to Mr. 
Walter G. Byers for his services 
as NEA Director of North Caro- 
lina. 


The Necrology Report: 


The Necrology Committee 
gave an impressive report as a 
tribute to those NCTA members 
who departed this life since our 
last Convention. Appropriate 
poems were read accompanied 
by soft piano music. The partici- 
pants ended their report with a 
beautiful prayer. 


Report of Elections Committee: 
The report of the Elections 
Committee was given by Mrs. 
Ida Duncan. It is as follows: 
For President: 
Dr. Lafayette Parker....7333 
Mr. Walter Foster........ 2782 
For Vice President: 
Mr. Walter Byers.......... 5400 
My. Elbert E. Waddell..4447 
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For Recording Secretary: 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe....5409 
Miss Mildred Martin....4466 


For Treasurer: 


Drona Harrise.-. 2.5 9203 
For Board of Directors: 
Nrvnle Je hisbeys. 22 4007 


Mr. M. M. MecMillian....4150 
Mr. W. M. MeNeil........ 5114 
Mrs. Jettie Morrison....4889 
Miss Edna Smallwood..5748 
Mr. King Williams........ AT75 


The officers elected are: 


Dr. Lafayette Parker, Presi- 
dent 

Mr. Walter Byers, 
President 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, Re- 
cording Secretary 

Dr. N. H. Harris, Treasurer 


Members elected to the Board 
of Directors are: 


Miss Edna Smallwood 
Mrs. Jettie Morrison 
Mr. W. M. McNeil 


The ballots of the Carteret 
County Unit were rejected by 
the Committee because more 
marked ballots were submitted 
than the local association had 
financial members on the state 
roster. (Explanation: 41 ballots 
were sent to the unit; 40 ballots 
were used; the unit has only 37 
financial members on the state 
roster) 


The Elections Committee tab- 
ulated the ‘“Write-Ins” for the 
various officers but did not re- 
port them since in no instance 
did the total write-in of any 
candidate mentioned in this 
manner exceed sixteen (16). 
Therefore, such write-ins would 
have in no way influenced the 
outcome of the voting. 


Vice 


The Elections Committee re- 
commends that all local unit offi- 
cers adhere strictly to the print- 
ed instructions sent to them 
from the central office in regards 
to the matter of voting in the 
future. This matter is a respon- 
sibility of the local president 
and secretary. The committee 
feels that the instructions are 
clear. 
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Art News of Interest 


By Hortense Reid 


How can we promote our art 
program during the summer 
months? This is an excellent 
time for us to prove to our stu- 
dents that the art projects en- 
gaged in during the school year 
can help them to spend a more 
enjoyable and profitable summer 
vacation. 

Since an effective art program 
should provide means for worth- 
while use of leisure time, now 
is the time to re-emphasize this 
with an “eye-catching” bulletin 
board and an interesting display 
of art objects that will be fun 
to make and yet cost little or no 
money. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

1. For the girls who are handy 
with needles, why not sug- 
gest needlepoint designs 
and weaving on cardboard 
looms? Stenciling designs 
on aprons, place mats, etce- 
tera, is also a useful pro- 
ject. 

2. Collages may be made by 
boys or girls who have im- 
agination and are resource- 
ful in finding scrap mater- 
ials with interesting text- 
ues and colors. 





The Elections Committee also 
recommended that this policy be 
presented by the Resolutions 
Committee to the state body for 
adoption as standard procedure 
for future Election Committees. 


It was moved by Mrs. Ida Dun- 
can and seconded by Mr. J. E. 
Byers that the report of the 
Elections Committee be adopted. 
It was carried. 


The officers were installed by 
Mr. Hugh V. Brown. 


After the benediction by Mr. 
Hugh V. Brown, the Fourth 
General Session of the NCTA 
adjourned. 


Mr. W. R. Collins, 
President 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, 
Recording Secretary 
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3. Coat hangers and other 
scrap metals are plentiful 
and easy to collect. Items 
such as flower pot holders, 
letter holders and costume 
jewelry can be made from 
such materials. 


4. Scrap wood may be collect- 
ed almost at will, and boys 
handy with carving tools 
and knives may carve can- 
dy bowls, animals, and fig- 
ures. 

5. By all means, encourage 
the talented student who 
likes to draw, to keep a 
sketch book of activities he 
and his friends participate 
in, trips he takes, things 
he sees, unusual events, and 
portraits of friends. 


For the student who is not a 
“doer”, solicit his help in the 
collection of a variety of scrap 
materials to be used during the 
coming school year. To aid him 
in organizing this useful ven- 
ture, here are some _ helpful 
hints: 


1. Make a list of scrap mater- 
ials he can look for such as, 
discarded buttons and 
beads, scraps of cloth, yarn, 
and thread of all colors, 
empty spools, cardboard 
rolls, popsicle sticks, wire 
of various kinds and 
weights, sawdust, and dif- 
ferent types of paper. 
There may be other mater- 
ials you wish to add. 


bo 


To insure order in such a 
conglomeration of mater-. 
lals, suggest that boxes of 
suitable size, properly la- 
beled, be secured for stor- 
ing each type of material 
collected. 


With these parting sugges- 
tions for the 1961-62 school year, 
may I wish you a relaxing but 
invigorating summer, so_ that 
you may return in the fall with 
renewed interest in making Art 
an integral part of your school 
curriculum. 


Report of Election 


Highty-First Annual Meeting and Twenty-First 
Representative Assembly 


Mr. President and Members of the Delegate 
Assembly: 


The following is the report of the Election — 


Committee: 
FOR PRESIDENT: 
DR DARAY HEUTE AR KH Rasen ees 7333 
Wie, Werner IOC 2782 
FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
MR WALTEREBYERS222 3522 eee 5400 
Mrs Blbert: ES Waddelle eres eons 4447 
FOR RECORDING SECRETARY: 
Mrs. Genevasd.. bDOWGsen ee eee 5409 
IVES SV ial cise cle Tar 11 eee 4466 
FOR TREASURER: 
Dr: Ne Harriss ee ee ee 9203 
FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Mricd:¢J = Hisbey eee ee ee ee 4007 
MreMo Ma MeMilliane 9 ee ere 4150 
MR We MoM. MeNE Tie Yet ee 5114 
MRS. JEDELE MORRISON. = tee A889 
MISSSEDNAVSMALEW OOD =e 5748 
DVO Ae Kin oe Wale 11S ec eee ee eee 4775 


The ballots of the Carteret County Unit were 
rejected by the Committee because more marked 
ballots were submitted than the local association 
had financial members on the state roster. (ex- 
planation: 41 ballots were sent to the unit; 40 
ballots were used; the unit has only 37 financial 
members on the state roster) 


The Election Committee tabulated the ‘Write- 
Ins” for the various officers but did not report 
them since in no instance did the total write-in of 
any candidate mentioned in this manner exceed 
sixteen. Therefore, such write-ins would have in 
no way influenced the outcome of the voting. 


Mr. President and Members of the Delegate 
Assembly, this Committee strongly recommends 
that all local unit officers adhere strictly to the 
printed instructions sent to them from the Central 
office in regards to the matter of voting in the 
future. This matter is a responsibility of the local 
president and secretary which we think is clear 
in the instructions. 


We recommend that this policy be presented by 
adoption as standard procedure for future Election 
the Resolutions Committee to the state body for 
Committees. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED: 


Miss Laura L. Hooper, Chairman 
Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, Secretary 
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Alamance County.. 78 
Burlington __... 48 
Alexander County 13 
Anson County........ 66 
Morven 22c.c20s- 25 
Wadesboro 28 
Ashe County 3 
Beaufort County.... 73 
Washington _... 61 
Bertie County —. 49 
Bladen County ....108 


Brunswick County 48 


Asheville- 
Buncombe 74 
Burke County ...... 4 
Glen Alpine ..... 4 
Morganton ........ 20 
Cabarrus 
Tri-School  .......... 26 
Caldwell-Lenoir 25 
*Carteret County 22 
Caswell County ... 82 
Chatham County .. 71 
Murphy 224-22 3 
Chowan County ... 3 
Edenton _............. 24 


Cleveland County.. 63 
Columbus County 138 
Whiteville 28 


Craven County ... 33 
New Bern .......... 8 

Cumberland 

County = Oy 
Fayetteville _._151 
Fayetteville 
State iT.7 Cn 1s 


Currituck County.. 11 


Davidson-Lexington- 
Thomasville 4 


Davie County ....... 17 
Duplin County _ 75 
Durham County ... 49 


Durham City -...183 
N; CG. College ..: 6 
Edgecombe- 
Tarboro: (2. 152 
Forsyth County _.. 19 
Winsten-Salem .322 
Winston-Salem 
To Cie teen 32 
Franklin County .. 87 
Franklinton ........ 22 
Gaston County ...... 92 
Gastonia aes. 53 
Cherryville ........ 9 
Gates County ....... 36 
Granville County . 65 
Oxford) 2a 40 
Greene County ..... 44 
Guilford County _ 66 
Greensboro. ........ 167 
High’ Pomt).2. 64 
Halifax County  _...180 


Roancke Rapids... 24 


Weldon ........ 28 
Harnett County ....137 
Haywood County .. 

Hendersonville .. 11 
Hertford County .111 
Hoke County ........ 56 
Hyde County ........ 23 
Iredell County _... 50 

Mooresville ...... 17 

Statesville ........ 35 
Johnston County .. 43 
Jones County ........ 6 


Mr. Walter Foster 
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Budget Adjusted For 
Fiscal Year 1962-63 


1961-1962 BUDGET AND PROPOSED BUDGET 


FOR 1962-1963 


REVENUE 
ITEM ADOPTED BUDGET FOR 1962-1963 
Balance, Septembers | cmc $ 6,862.86 
Membership Dues @ 2 00 | ee 88,000.00 
SIN EAs D) Ules ie. eee ee peed eee 250.00 
Gross: Rent) 2.%...:...=- 3 Pe een ee eee 5,000.00 
Advertising r=... See ease ee 1,500.00 
N. E. A. Supplement es 1,000.00 
Placement Service -............. 200.00 


Totals 


EXPENDITURES 


1. OFFICERS 


a. President’s Honorarium Ape ie eed 
b. President’s Office .................... 

c. Vice-President’s Office 
d. Treasurer’s Office —........ E 
e. Recording Sec.’s Office aes 
f. Association Office Expense ‘..................... 
Pal FRc OCs Sab k PAV EL Peete. -cpe-sveeee 
h 
i 








| Ex. Sec. C. T. Travel _........... Seok 1 pete 
i. Budget Director ........... eee es 


2. SALARIES 
a. Executive Secretary .................. Pe coe 
b. Ex. Sec. Classroom Teachers — 
ec. Secretary-Bookkeeper 
d. Secretary-Stenographer 
e. Clerk-Tiyp?st) 2------- . 
f. Stenographer _... 


3. COMMITTEES 


a. Board of Directors 
. Legislative _.._. 3. 








b 
ec. Nominating ee ery ee 

d. Elections & Canvassing SOT rs ne 
e. Resolutions _...... 

f. Budget and Finance ..... 

g. N. E. A. Coordinating 

h. Special Committees _........... eee 

i. Committees Publication Fund .. ; 

j. N. C. T. A.—N. E. A. Workshop . 


4. ADMINISTRATION 


- Bond and Audit . 
wba, OAD Lak? 2 
ee ied rl bax 5 we 
'. Publishing and Mailing Record __ 
. Newsletter Publication ........ : 
apavetixement, Pande 3-32 .c0cc cessor eoe sence 
- District Meetings __.. Fate ke 
- Convention Expenses ....................... 
- Social Affair ae 
. Headquarters 
(1) Repairs and Depreciation 
(2) Janitorial Service 
(3) Insuranee .................. speapenngecheele see 
(4) Rental Collection See 
k. County and City Taxes .... renee 
1. Delegates to NEA Convention 
m. Legal Counsel . 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


a. Classroom Teachers .... eee eae 

b. Specialized Education . Fw 

c. Administrators and Supervisors zs. 
Higher Education Ee es 


Se SR ho ao oP 


Oo 


d. 

6. GIFTS AND MEMBERSHIPS 
a. N. A. A. C. P. National - 
De Nera Ar Gs Ps State an : 
c. Southern Regional Council os 
d. American Teachers Association 
Go Neth Mists AAS CLURUION 0 ote 
f. Asso. Study Negro Life & History 
g. Oxford Orphanage 

7. BUILDING FUND 

8. HAMMOCKS DEVELOPMENT 

9. SAVINGS FUND (Headquarters) 

10. CONTINGENCY RESERVE 

11. EMERGENCY FUND 


TOTALS . 


L. M. Hatton, Budget Director 


-..$102,812.86 


a) 500.00 


500.00 
200.00 
600.00 
300.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
750.00 
400.00 


11,000.00 
5,800.00 
4,000.00 
3,690.00 
3,000 00 
3,400.00 


900.00 
400.00 
200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
500.00 
800.00 
600.00 
500.00 
750.00 


600.00 
700.00 
450.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 
1,500.00 
300.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 

350.00 

900.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


8,237.50 
3,720.00 
2.725.00 
2,200.00 


1,800.00 
500.00 
500.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
500.00 
710.00 


3,000.00 
1,495.36 


1,000.00 


$102,812.86 
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Resolutions Recommended 
For Adoption At The sist 
Annual Convention Of The 
North Carolina Teachers 


Association, Raleigh, N. C., 
April 12-14, 1962 


INTRODUCTION: 


Today, since much thought 
and meditation are given to the 
type of teaching and learning 
which we provide for children; 
and since the present struggle 
is for the hearts and minds of 
men; and since it is the burden 
of the teaching profession to a 
large degree, to preserve and ad- 
vance our democratic way of life; 
and since we are convinced that 
in order to provide the teaching 
and learning required to meet 
these demands, standards must 
be continually raised be _ it 
QUALITY EDUCATION OR 
EDUCATION FOR TOMOR- 
ROW. We herewith submit these 
resolutions. 


I 


CONTINUATION OF EX- 
PANDED SERVICE AND THE 
QUALITY EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM. Whereas, the resolutions 
adopted by the delegates of the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation over a period of years 
have strongly emphasized the 
continuation of expanded serv- 
ices to the members of the N. C. 
T. A.; and whereas the resolu- 
tions have not been fully imple- 
mented to the benefit or advan- 
tage of the members of the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
board of directors of the N. C. 
T. A. continue its effort to in- 
sure a superior program of pro- 
fessional activities and services 
to the entire membership. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Kontz, teacher in the Salisbury school system and member 
of the Board of Directors of NCTA is one of the two representatives of the 
NEA who will tour West Berlin, in the interest of educators of the Nation. 


Two Classroom Teachers Repre- 
sent NEA In Six-Day Tour Of 
West Berlin 


WASHINGTON, May 13— 
Eight hundred thousand U. S. 
educators will view the Berlin 
Wall next week through the eyes 
of two American classroom 
teachers. 


Miss Rita C. Jacoby of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. Koontz of Salisbury, N. 
C., will act as representatives of 
the 800,000-member National 
Education Association (NEA) 
when they go to West Berlin. 


Their six-day visit is at the 
invitation of Die Berliner Leh- 
rerorganisationen, the Berlin 
Teacher Associations, which 
have set up a separate fund to 
defray the expenses of selected 
teachers from foreign countries 
invited to see the effects the 


The 


wall has had upon education and 
teachers in Berlin. 


A member of the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Profes- 
sional Rights and Responsibili- 
ties, and the NEA Council for 
Exceptional Children, she has 
also held a host of other pro- 
fessional association offices. 
These include terms as presi- 
dent of her local unit of the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation (NCTA) and of its 
state Department of Classroom 
Teachers; director of the West- 
ern District in the NCTA De- 
partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers; and chairman of the NCTA 
Department of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 


Her husband is Harry L. 
Koontz, a teacher and coach in 
the Rowan County Consolidated 
School. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


BE IT FURTHER RESOL- 
VED: That the members of the 
teaching profession wage a 
strong campaign to give the 
public assurance of their inten- 
tions to produce the greatest 
‘possible results in the public 
schools. 


FURTHER, LET IT BE RE- 
SOLVED: ‘That parents be 
strongly urged to assume a lar- 
ger share in the care for and 
training of their children in 
order that quality education in 
our schools may be thus en- 
hanced. 


Il 
TEACHER TENURE 


Whereas, effective tenure laws 
are conducive to high teacher 
morale and to teacher security 
balanced by a corresponding re- 
sponsibility of continual personal 
and professional growth, and 


Whereas, time is needed for 
tract law has been removed from 
the statutes of North Carolina, 
and 

Whereas, organizations recog- 
nize the merit in security, and 

Whereas, time is neded for 
professional growth and to de- 
velop competence, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
seek through the legislative 
committee of the N. C. T. A. the 
enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide tenure contracts for teach- 
ers, which will provide for per- 
manent tenure after a reasona- 
ble period of probation, and will 
permit restoration of the teach- 
er after additional competence 
has been gained, without loss of 
status. 


Til 
CREDIT UNION 


Whereas, the Board of Direc- 
tors, the President and his offi- 
cial staff, have given considera- 
ble thought to the establishment 
of a sound and serviceable Credit 
Union for the teachers of the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and 

Whereas, we have confident in 
the belief that such an establish- 
ment will help to sustain and 
guarantee the essential dignity 


T.Osr 


and worth of each child and 
adult; and 


Whereas, we believe this or- 
ganization is in conformity with 
fundamental democratic princi- 
ples and a necessary agent in 
training our group in thrift and 
wise investment and causing 
them to adjust to the socio- 
economic changes, and 


Whereas, there is a growing 
need for the services that this 
organization can render to the 
teachers of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association ; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation through its official publi- 
cations and other agencies carry 
on a continuous program of urg- 
ing the teachers of the N. C. T. 
A. to support the Credit Union 
Movement as proposed by the 
Board of Directors of the N. C. 
‘Pek: 

BE IT FURTHER RESOL- 
VED: That each member of the 
N.C. T. A. avail himself or her- 
self of the opportunity to be- 
come a member of and support 
the Credit Union movement. 


IV 


Resolution No. IV is omitted 
until a later date. 


Vv 
PROFESSIONAL SALARIES 


Whereas, we are fully aware 
that among all our American 
States, the average salaries of 
North Carolina public school 
teachers rank 32nd from the top, 
and 49th in pupil expenditure, 

Whereas, the cost of living 
over the past few years has 
steadily increased and it is evi- 
dent that the salary scale for the 
teachers and other school per- 
sonnel has not kept pace with 
this increase, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That con- 
tinuing detremined effort be 
made in urging legislation to 
provide substantial salary in- 
creases for all professional and 
non-professional school and col- 
lege personnel. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOL- 
VED: That the advance in salar- 
ies be made to the levels that 


MAY, NINETEEN SIXTY-TWO 


will compare with other profes- 
sional and industrial incomes, 
and which will make possible the 
retention of competent teachers 
as well as the attraction to the 
profession person of outstanding 
ability. 


VI 


INTERGRATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Whereas, 
the members of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association recog- 
nize that as American citizens 
and public servants we should 
be cognizant of local, state and 
national developments as they 
concern public school education, 
and 


Whereas, the Pearsall Plan 
and related plans of similar de- 
sign were deliberately formula- 
ted to circumvent the United 
States Supreme Court Decision 
of May 17, 1954, and 


Whereas, such attempt on the 
part of some southern states to 
perpetuate racial segregation in 
the public schools and whereas, 
some state department heads at- 
tempt to use their influence and 
their positions to encourage seg- 
regated divisional organizations 
and other activities associated 
with the public schools are inim- 
ical to democratic principles and 
are also defiant to the supreme 
law of the land, and 


Whereas, a vast majority of 
the states of the union for many 
years have maintained integra- 
ted schools and do not condone 
such defiance, and 


Whereas, the United States 
is losing prestige in the eyes of 
other nations because of this 
failure on the part of some states 
to recognize and by the Supreme 
Court Decision of May 17, 1954, 


Whereas, the youth of today 
are taking the initiative in the 
fight for first class citizenship, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring 
full compliance with the letter 
and spirit of the Supreme Court 
Decision of May 17, 1954. 
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Superintendent E. S. Simpson of 
Johnson County Schools, addresses 
the convention and congratulates the 


delegates for selecting one of the 
outstanding principals of the state as 
president. 





BE IT FURTHER RESOL- 
VED: That the current non-vio- 
lent protest and peaceful picket- 
ing by youth throughout the na- 
tion for equality of service in 
public places be highly com- 
mended and endorsed by the N. 
C. T. A., and that continued sup- 
port be given this movement. 


Vil 


CITIZENSHIP ROLE OF 
TEACHERS. Whereas, the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation believes that every teach- 
er has the right and obligation 
to be an active, informed citizen 
with an intelligent concern for 
the selection of competent public 
officials for the issues that come 
before voters, and for the deci- 
sions that are made by govern- 
ing bodies at the local, state, 
and national levels, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local units to further 
this program by organizing Citi- 
zenship Committees to work with 
NCTA and NEA Citizenship 
Committees to the end that 
every teacher might become an 
active participant in government 
and a regular voter at the polls. 
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VIII 
TEACHER ALLOTMENT 


Whereas, the formula for the 
teacher allotment is based on 
Average Daily Attendance for 
the best six of the first seven 
months of the school term, and 


Whereas, we have little con- 
trol over attendance, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge that teacher allotment be 
based on membership instead of 
Average Daily Attendance as of 
the end of the seventh school 
month. 


IX 


EDUCATION OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. Whereas, 
there is an increasing recogni- 
tion of the wide range of individ- 
ual characteristics that prevail 
in every classroom, and 


Whereas, some children differ 
to such a degree that special 
education classes and services 
are needed to meet their vary- 
ing educational needs, abilities, 
and interest, and 


Whereas, there is a definite 
lack of adequate facilities and 
staff personnel in most of our 
schools to meet the minimum 
needs of those children—retard- 
ed, non-educable, handicapped, 
and/or the many gifted children 
whose potentialities should be 
fully developed. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation, through its legislative 
committee, urge the General As- 
sembly to provide adequate 
funds to help solve these prob- 
lems, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOL- 
VED: That each local unit of 
NCTA urge the local Board of 
Education to provide special 
classes as a mean of meeting the 
needs of our gifted, retarded, 
non-educable, and handicapped 
children in our schools. 


D.4 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ED- 
UCATION ACT. Whereas, the 
State Board of Education has 
developed a plan in harmony 


The 


with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, 
Titles III V (a), making it pos- 
sible for schools in the local ad- 
ministrative units operating 
under the plan to receive finan- 
cial assistance for strengthen- 
ing and improving instruction 
in Science, Mathematics, and 
Modern Foreign Languages and 
for testing, Guidance and Coun- 
seling, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation continue to urge that 
each school in the local adminis- 
trative units participate in this 
program and take advantage of 
the additional and more ade- 
quate educational opportunities - 
offered by the NDEA. 


XI 
SECRETARIAL HELP 


Whereas, in recent years there 
is a growing tendency to give to 
certified principals clerical as- 
sistants and, 


Whereas, this assistance is a 
necessary asset to efficient ad- 
ministration 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the legislative committee 
of the N. C. T. A. to seek legis- 
lation to provide necessary funds 
to employ competent secretarial 
personnel. 


XV 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS. Whereas, 
area industrial and vocational 
schools are being established 
throughout the state to provide 
training in skills related to em- 
ployment in new industries de- 
veloping in North Carolina and 
coming into the state from out- 
side, and 


Whereas, it would be unjust 
and inefficient to operate such 
area schools on any traditional 
basis of separate schools, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the State Board of Educa- 
tion and other state and federal 
agencies concerned to provide 
for all qualified students in the 
respective areas to attend cour- 
ses in these education units ac- 
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cording to their residence and 
educational qualifications. 


XVI 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUP- 
PORT OF PROFESSIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS. Whereas, all 
members of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association derive ben- 
efits from their professional or- 
ganization and such supporting 
organizations as the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the 
Southern Regional Council, and 


Whereas, the teaching person- 
nel for our group can only im- 
prove its professional standards 
by full support of its profession- 
al organization, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation continue to urge all 
teachers to give financial and 
moral support to the local units, 
local Classroom Teacher Asso- 
ciation, District Meetings of NC 
TA, the annual leadership Con- 
ference, American Teachers As- 
sociation, the National Educa- 
tion and other professional or- 
ganization, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOL- 
VED: That we urge each mem- 
ber of the NCTA to support the 
NEA’s membership goal “a mil- 
lion or more by 64.” 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCE. 
Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association has faith 
in the civic quality and morality 
of American youth and at the 
same time recognizes juvenile 
delinquency as a serious problem 
in modern life, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
Association continue to endorse 
the work of NORTH CARO- 
LINA JOINT COUNCIL ON 
HEALTH AND CITIZENSHIP 
phase objectives is to launch a 
campaign against ignorance and 
poverty along with their by- 
products of juvenile delinquency, 
illegitimacy, and general malad- 
justment. We urge increased co- 
operation between the schools 
and government agencies to pre- 
vent juvenile deliquency. 
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President W. R. Collins presents certificate and pin to 
C. L. Graves (center) who accepts on behalf of all retired 
teachers of the State. R. H. Toole, officiating, stands in the 


background. 
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APPRECIATION. The North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
expresses its deep appreciation 
to President Collins, to all mem- 
bers of the Planning Committee, 
to acting Executive Secretary 
C. J. Barber, and his associates, 
to the city officials and citizens 
of Raleigh, to Shaw University 
and Saint Augustine’s College, 
to the Raleigh Public Schools, to 
the Raleigh and Wake County 
Units of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association and the 
Raleigh Association of Class- 
room Teachers for their unsel- 
fish and loyal services in making 
this convention a success. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Wm. McK. McNeill, 
Chairman 

Mr. F. J. Corbett 

Mr. G. A. Page 

Mrs. R. Williams 

Mr. O. A. Dupree 

Mr. C. Brown 

Mr. C. H. Corney 

Mr. J. F. Lessane 
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NEA CONVENTION 
JULY 1-6, 1962 


DENVER, COLORADO 





To These Our Final Tribune 





Who left their heritage with us 


And a challenge to carry on 


Mrs. Bessie Haith, Hill Street 
School, Asheville Buncombe 
Unit, Librarian; Mrs. B. S. Ja- 
cobs, Booker T. Washington 
School, Bladen County Unit, 
Home Economics Teacher; Mrs. 
Missouri C. Dalton, James City 
School, Craven County Unit, 
First Grade Teacher; Mrs. Paul- 
ine Moore, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville State Teachers 
College Unit, Professor; Mrs. 
Julia Bittings, Dunbar Elemen- 
tary School, Davidson County 
Unit, Retired; Mrs. Mamie 
Smith, Duplin County Unit, 
Second Grade Teacher; Mr. A. 
H. Anderson, Sr., Atkins High 
School, Winston-Salem City Unit, 
Principal; Mr. John Davis, III, 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Unit, Professor of English; Mr. 
Herbert L. Clark, Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, Wins- 
ton Salem Teachers College 
Unit, Professor of Education; 
Mr. Melville Person, B. F. Person 
School, Franklin County Unit, 
Sixth Grade Teacher; Mrs. 
Virginia H. Ricks, Gethsemane 
School, Franklin County Unit, 
Fourth Grade Teacher; Mr. 
James I. McKnight, Franklin 
County Unit, Retired; Mr. M. 
A. Johnson, Riverside High 
School, Franklin County Unit, 
Retired; Mrs. Laura Davidson 
Rollins, Rollins Elementary 
School, Gaston County Unit, 
C. M. Epps High School, Green- 
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Fourth Grade; Mrs. Sarah Hunt, 
Greenwood School, Granville 
County Unit; Miss Jessie N. 
Clark, Ralph Bunche School, 
Weldon City School Unit, Third 
Grade Teacher; Mr. O. A. Peay, 
Hyde County Training School, 
Hyde County Unit, Principal; 
Mrs. Essie Wade, Savannah High 
School, Lenoir County Unit, 
Grammar Grade Teacher; Mrs. 
Jennie Dawson, Frink High 
School, Lenoir County Unit, Pri- 
mary Grade Teacher ; Mr. Martin 
Luther Foster, Newbold High 
School, Lincoln County Unit, 
History, Art and Band Teacher ; 
Mrs. Marjorie P. Holley, North 
Everetts School, Martin County 
Unit, Third Grade Teacher; Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Hardy, W.S. Creecy 
School, Northampton County 
Unit, Fifth Grade Teacher; Mr. 
Square Walden, Willis Hare 
School, Northampton County 
Unit, Eighth Grade Teacher; 
Mrs. Mary <A. Manley, Rich 
Square, N. C., Northampton 
County Unit, Retired Teacher; 
Mr. William McCauley, Jr., Lin- 
coln High School, Chapel Hill 
Local Unit, Music Teacher; Mrs. 
Margaret Kornegay, Lincoln 
High School, Chapel Hill Unit, 
Highth Grade Teacher ; Mrs. Ad- 
die Spellman Lawrence, Annie 
E. Jones School, Elizabeth City 
Unit, Retired Teacher; Mr. J. T. 
Daniel, Pender County Training 
School, Pender County Unit, 
Principal; Miss Lottye L. Graye, 


The 


ville City Unit, Sixth Grade 
Teacher ; Mrs. Clara S. Jamerson, 
Randolph High School, Randolph 
County Unit, Primary Teacher; 
Dr. P. R. Brown, Morrison Train- 
ing School, Morrison Training 
School Unit, Superintendent; 
Pro. James W. Mask, Hamlet 
City Unit, Retired Principal; 
Mrs. K. Z. McRae, R. B. Dean 
School, Maxton City Unit, Fifth 
Grade Teacher; Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey, Granite Quarry School, 
Rowan County Unit, Retired; 
Mrs. Annie F. Ellis, Dunbar 
School, Rowan County Unit, Re- 
tired; Miss A. E. Marie Weeks, 
Price Jr.-Sr. High School, Row- 
an County Unit, English and 
Music Teacher; Mrs. Edmonia 
K. Hall, R. A. Clement School, 
Rowan County Unit, Retired; 
Mrs. Rosalie M. Richardson, 
Dunbar Elementary School, 
Rowan County Unit, Primary 
Teacher; Mrs. Lillian G. Wilson, 
Bear Poplar School, Rowan 
County Unit, Retired; Mrs. Eula 
Carter Smith, Winchester Ave- 
nue School, Monroe City School 
Unit, Fifth Grade Teacher; Mrs. 
Audrey Gene Hargrove, Nor- 
wayne High School, Wayne 
County Unit, Public School Mu- 
sic Teacher; Miss Clara Mae 
Jones, Dudley Elementary 
School, Wayne County Unit, 
Fourth Grade Teacher; Mrs. E. 
M. Murchison, Washington 
County Unit, Mathematics 
Teacher. 
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With Our Classroom Teachers 


By Mrs. Edna Richards, Executive Secretary 


THE 19TH ANNUAL CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE — GUNNISON, 
COLORADO, JULY 8-20, 1962 


The 19th annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, 
sited in the scenic beauty of 
western Colorado, will provide 
a program of educational and 
recreation interest to all class- 
room teachers, as well as an op- 
portunity to exchange profes- 
sional experiences and enjoy the 
fellowship of your colleagues 
throughout the country. 


Morning general sessions will 
bring to all participants pro- 
grams on broad areas of his ed- 
ucational interest and compre- 
hensive presentations on local 
resources and history. Included 
are programs developed by the 
Department of the Interior and 
the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on acti- 
vities in the area which fall un- 
der their direction. The Depart- 
ment of Defense will also co- 
operate in conference planning 
through the U. S. Air Force 
Academy and the North Amer- 
ican Air Defense Command in 
Colorado Springs. Afternoon 
workshops’ scheduled include 
physical education and relaxa- 
tion at the elementary level, 
contemporary literature for 
young adolescents, outdoor edu- 
cation, guidance and testing at 
both the elementary and second- 
ary levels, and workshops for 
officers and committee members 
who are working on the state 
and local levels. Other program 
activities planned are an all-day 
bus trip to Black Canyon, a 
spectacular tourist attraction, 
and the annual Cattlemen’s 
Days, a weekend of local festi- 
vities which will bring to life 
the traditional Old West through 
its rodeo events, pioneer parade, 
carnival and dances. 


A variety of programs will 
be developed to provide a maxi- 
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mum of entertainment and cul- 
tural enrichment in the even- 
ings. Interesting side trips will 
be planned for participants who 
wish to sightsee in their free 
time. 


Participants will receive a 
certificate of attendance, and 
those who wish to enroll for 3 
quarter hours (equivalent to 2 
semester hours) of credit cer- 
tified by the College may do so 
at the regular tuition fee of $22 
for Coloradans and $28 for non- 
residents. The conference cour- 
ses is entitled “Education 133- 
233, Workshop in Education.” 


A nominal conference fee of 
$85 includes the advance regis- 
tration fee of $15 and covers the 
cost of room, board, and inciden- 
tals. To make your reservation 
or to obtain additional informa- 
tion, please fill in the blank be- 
low and mail to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 


CLASSROOM TEA'CHERS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 
July 8-20, 1962 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


hie _....Einclosed is $15* registra- 
tion fee. 


ea ee Please send additional in- 
formation. 


*Make checks payable to Class- 
room Teachers National Confer- 
ence, 
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THE 
¢ GRADUATE 
S SCHOOL OF 
a EDUCATION 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


offers two distinguished programs 
of education, of special signifi- 
cance for busy teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested in profes- 
sional advancement. Masters and 
Doctoral Programs. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


First Six-Week Session: 
May 21—June 29 
Second Six-Week Session: 
July 2—August 10 
@® Forty-five courses in Education 
@ Liberal Arts courses 


@® Courses in Nursing Education 
Air condition classrooms. Regis- 
tration: by mail, or in person. 


FALL SEMESTER 





September 10, 1962— 
December 22, 1962 
Half Tuition For: 


@ All Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers 


@ All School Administrators 


@ College Graduates preparing to 
teach. 

Deferred payment plan available. 

Special tuition grants for Gradu- 

ate Study. Registration: Septem- 

ber 6th through 8th. 


For information, please call or 
write: 
Assistant Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Hisenlohr Hall 
3812 Walnut St., Phila, 4, Pa. 
Phone: EVergreen 6-0100. 


UNIVERSITY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


eae 
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MEMO FROM A HOME ECONOMIST... 


In my ten years as Field Representative 
of the Pet Milk Home Economics De- 
partment, it’s been great fun to fly a 
million miles, visit more than a hundred 
cities .. . speak for a thousand events. 


Unfortunately, I can’t make every de- 
lightful event, but from our new Public- 
ity and Public Relations area it will be 
my pleasure to keep you posted on all the 
exciting new developments in Pet Milk’s 
growing Family of Fine Foods. 


At your request, I'll be happy to send 
the latest recipe folder for your own use, 
the revised Meal Planning Guide for 
your Home Economics students. 


, » 


HOME ECONOMIST 
PET MILK COMPANY 





PET MILK COMPANY FAMILY OF FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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PET® PET® INSTANT SEGO® 900-CALORIE 
EVAPORATED MILK NONFAT DRY MILK LIQUID DIET FOOD 
“The First “Good milk nourishment 10% MORE protein; 
Evaporated Milk’ without fat calories” 5 delicious flavors 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET TO: LOUISE PROTHRO, PET MILK COMPANY, DEPT. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“PET"—Reg. U. S, Pat. Off, 
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Addresses Student 
NEA Meet 


Mrs. Edna C. Richards, execu- 
tive secretary, North Carolina 
Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers, was a recent guest speaker 
at a business-social meeting of 
the Pestalozzi Chapter of the 
Student National Education As- 
sociation of Shaw University. 
“What is Expected of You” was 
the subject of Mrs. Richard’s 
message. 
that the purpose of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Association 
and the National Education As- 
sociation is to produce good 
teachers. “Teachers are builders 
of civilization,” she said, and a 
good teacher places emphasis on 
society rather than on himself. 


The speaker stated’ 


She named some problems which 
tend to hinder the teaching pro- 
fession as being low standards 
of admission to the profession, 
inadequate equipment for in- 
structional purpose, low level 
of professional performance and 
lack of professional competence 
on the job. Mrs. Richards made 
an appeal to the students by re- 
minding them that they are the 
future leaders and teachers, and 
the profession, full of hope and 
opportunity belongs to them. 


Dr. Nelson H. Harris, chair- 
man, department of education 
spoke on the work of the state 


organization on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Stand- 
ards. A “Buzz Session.” con- 
ducted by Mrs. Clara Barnes 
Jenkins, adviser to the chapter 
was held ““How Can We Increase 


Our Chapter Membership” was 
the question of the “Buzz Ses- 
sion”. 

The meeting was presided 
over by Robert Morman, chapter 
president. Evelyn Clay, chapter 
secretary, introduced the speak- 
er. 


Guests for the evening in- 
cluded Professor and Mrs. W. D. 
Gay and Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Keck. Professor Gay is an in- 
structor at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege and adviser to the James 
Hood Chapter of S.N.E.A. 


Professor Gay and Mr. Keck 
gave inspiring and encouraging 
remarks to the students. 


During the fellowship period, 
the members and guests were 
served Russian tea, cake, mints 
and nuts. 





(In the picture) Standing is Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Executive Secretary of the North Carolina Association of 
Classroom Teachers of the North Carolina Teachers’ Association addressing the members of the Pestalozzi (¢ hapter of 
S. N. E. A. Seated around the table (from left to right) are Robert Morman, president; Dr. Nelson H. Harris, chair- 
man of the Department of Education at Shaw and Evelyn Clay, secretary of the organization. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN ATA 1S ESSENTIAL... 


IN ORDER TO HAVE ... 


Equality of Professional Status for Every 
Teacher 


Equal Education Opportunity For Every 
Child 


Better Human Relations Between All Groups 


ATA NEEDS.... 


More than 50,000 Annual Members 
More than $100,000 annual budget 
Enlarged Headquarters Space 


Assistants for Research, Publications and 
Field Services 


TO CARRY FORWARD AN ACTION 
PROGRAM OF .... 


Essential Welfare Services 

—Legal Counsel 

—Promotion of favorable legislation 
—Protection of employment rights 


—Interpretation of statutes related to 
education 


—Placement bureau 


Division of Research 


—Interpretation of statistical data 
—Direction of Research projects 
—Promotion of testing programs 
—Publication of research documents 


—Evaluation of research projects 


Professional Growth 
—Scholarships 
—Travel tours 
—Consultant Services 


—Conferences and Workshops 


Speakers Bureau 


—Interpretations of ATA policies 
—Stimulations of affiliate units 
—Promotion of Human Relations 


—Analysis of educational issues 


BECAUSE MORE THAN 100,000 
TEACHERS .... 


Face “Roadblocks” to professional achieve- 
ment 


Lack security of employment and academic 
freedom 


Encounter restrictions in employment oppor- 
tunities 


Need the strength of an organization con- 
cerned with their problems 


YOU CAN HELP BY.... 


Joining ATA as an annual Member — $2.00 
— and getting others to join 


Joining ATA as a Life member — $50.00 — 
installment plan possible 


Writing to us about how you feel toward 
ATA’s plans, programs, proposals, pro- 
jects — and offering constructive sug- 
gestions on how ATA can be improved. 


THE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


858 Thurman Street — Montgomery 4, Alabama 
Telephone: 264-4753 
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Cares take wing in 





For fun and relaxation, there’s just no vacation Se a reno cone oe cine a 
spot like Nassau! Here you'll bask on powder-soft NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
sands...g0 boating or fishing...enjoy sightseeing Dept. NCR-O, 351S.E. 2nd St. Miami 32, Fla. 
and shopping (you may bring home $100 worth of 
purchases duty-free after a 48-hour stay)...and 
dance to goombay rhythms after dark. Nassau is 
only an hour by air, overnight by ship, from Florida, 
and no passports are required for U. S. citizens, 
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CULO & SIGN OF GOOD TASTE-—anvtre 


Cicily eae al 


THERE ARE SO MANY OCCASIONS when the world-famous qual- 
ity and wholesome purity of Coca-Cola help make it the world’s 
most welcome refreshment. So good in taste, in such good taste 


» - - Coke is enjoyed over 58 million times each day. 


**COKE** IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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AEMBERSHIP OVER 10,000 OCTOBER, 1962 





PITY -SIN 


PUBLISHERS REPRESENTED 
IN OUR WAREHOUSE TO 


SAVE YOU 
TIME - MONEY - OFFICE DETAIL 


We can save you time. Consolidate your orders and send 
them to us; this will save you several “teaching days.” The — 
consolidated shipment will go forward the same day your 
order is received. 

DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 

If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, fifty-six publishers have 
warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, supple- 
mentary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


$6 Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. Rand McNally & Co. 







American Automobile Association D. C. Heath and Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

American Book Co. Henry Holt and Co., Inc. Scott, Foresman and Co. : 

A. S. Barnes & Co. Houghton Mifflin Co. Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Beckley-Cardy Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Silver Burdett Co. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. . The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

C. C. Birchard Co. J. B. Lippincott Co. Turner E. Smith & Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Little Brown & Co. South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 

The Economy Co. Lyons & Carnahan The Steck Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. University of North Carolina Press 

Funk & Wagnalls The Macmillan Co. The University Publishing Co. 

Ginn and Co. Mentzer Bush & Co. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Globe Book Co. Charles E. Merrill Books Warren Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. Music Publishers Holding Corp. Webster Publishing Co. 

Hall & McCreary Co. National Forum, Inc. Wheeler Publishing Co. Sy 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Noble & Noble, Inc. Alfred Williams & Co. Se 
Harlow Publishing Corporation A. N. Palmer Co. The John C. Winston Co. Zi 
Harper & Brothers Prentice-Hall, Inc. World Book Co. = 
Harper & Row, Publishers The Zaner-Blosser Co. : 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of 
1911 North Carolina prompt, accurate, and economical handling ua 
of your school book and supply orders. 


Patent LL s aN VA 


INCORPORATED | 
en W. meter Street Telephone TEmple 2-3321 ACen 





CHARLES ‘A’ LYONS, JR. 


Executive Secretary, and Editor 


Contributing Editors—H. L. Trigg, 
Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, A. H. Peeler, 
Mrs. Lucy James, Dr. F. A. Tolliver, 
Dr. F. G. Shipman, Dr. F. A. Jackson 


This Month’s Cover 


“Change of Command” 


Outgoing President W. R. Col- 
lins passes the gavel, symbol of 
the office of president, to incom- 
ing President Lafayette Parker 
in a brief and impressive Cere- 
mony at the start of the Sep- 
tember 8 meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 


Subscription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 125 
EK. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 1930, at the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 


North Carolina 


“eachers “Record 


Official Publication of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association 
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Convention Announcements 





THE 82ND NCTA STATE CONVENTION 


April 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1963 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


Neac: 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Because the Memorial Auditorium will be under renova- 
tion during the month of April, the convention has been 
moved to the campus of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, 


Convention headquarters will be at the Reynolds Coliseum 
where all general sessions of the convention will be held. 
Other details will be announced as soon as arrangements 


have been finalized. 








DIVISION, DEPARTMENT, 


Division of Classroom Teachers—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salisbury 


A. Department of Elementary 


de. 


2. 


Teachers—Mrs. Melissa N. Leitao, 


Kinston 
Section of Primary Teachers—Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Moores- 
ville 


Section of Grammar Grade Teachers—Mrs. Ruby J. Manley. 
Ahoskie 


B. Department of Secondary Teachers—Willie E. Davis, Charlotte 


Section of English Teachers—C. C. Lipscomb, Raleigh 


Section of Foreign Language Teachers—Mrs. Maderline 
Scales, Winston-Salem 

Section of Social Science Teachers—Quinton K. Wall, 
Smithfield 


Section of Mathematics & Science Teachers—B. Meeks Briggs, 
Winston-Salem 


C. Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children—(Unreported) 
D. Department of Retired Teachers—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


Division of Specialized Education—G., 


L. Foxwell, Raleigh 


A. Department of Home Economics Teachers—Mrs. Alberta Levings- 


ton, Raleigh 


B. Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers—W. E. Foster. 


Warsaw 


C. Department of Industrial Education Teachers—W. B. Thornton, 


i 


Durham 


Section of Industrial Arts Teachers—J. T. Gibson, Fayette- 
ville 


D. Department of Musie 'Teachers—Mrs. E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 


E. Department 


of Health 


& Physical Education Teachers, 
Hily, Roxboro 


Henry 


The 


AND 





SECTION CHAIRMEN 


Section of Driver Education—Isaac Barnett, Greensboro 

F. Department of Business Education Teachers—J. V. Turner, 
Durham 

G. Department of Extension Education—H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
H. Department of Librarians—Miss Alvease DeVane, Method 
I. Department of Guidance—Mrs. Edythe R. Tweedy, Rocky Mount 
J. Department of Bible Teachers—Mrs. Eva L. Merritt, Durham 
K. Department of Art Teachers—Miss Hortense Reid Greensboro 
L. Department of Audio Visual Aids—J. C. Duncan. Yanceyville 


Division of School 
Sanford 


Administrators and Supervisors—E. M. Holley, 


A. Department of Supervisors—Miss Alice Green, Wilson 
B. Department of Principals—S. B. T. Easterling, HEllerbe 


alts 
2. 
3. 


Section of Elementary Principals—E. E. Tysor, Mebane 
Section of High School Principals—N. G. Perry, Thomasville 


Section of Junior High School Principals—O. F. Hudson, 
High Point 


Division of Higher Education—L. H. Robinson, Greensboro 


A. Department of Administration 


(Unreported) 


B. Department of Instruction—Charles A. Ray, Durham 
C. Department of Student NCTA-NEA—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 


Greensboro 


Headquarters Staff 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


NORTH 


Edna C. Richards, Executive Secretary, NCACT 
Della P. Perry, 
Patricia A. Jones, Secretary to the Executive Secretary 
Tabitha 
Mary M. Martin, 


Bookkeeper 


Pettiford, Secretary-Stenographer 


Secretary 
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“NOW IS THE TIME” 


litccings from your head- 
quarters office. I deem it a great 
honor to have been chosen as 
Executive Secretary of the 
North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation. I pledge to the teachers 
of North Carolina, as I have 
already to the Board of Direc- 
tors, that I shall strive to bring 
to this position and the import- 
ant work of our association the 
vitalizing forces of initiative, 
resourcefulness, skill, dependa- 
bility and integrity that will 
merit the confidence of the 
teachers of North Carolina. I 
should, secondly, like to share 
with our membership some of 
my views on education in gen- 
eral and our responsibilities as 
teachers and as an association 
in particular. 


As I view the time in which 
we live, and the many problems 
which face us as a people, as a 
state and as a nation, I cannot 
help but feel the enormity of the 
responsibility which rests on us 
as teachers, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association and other 
similar organizations. On the 
other hand, I cannot help but feel 
that the opportunities for serv- 
ice have never been greater. This 
is a time of great change and we 
must be prepared to meet the 
challenges which it presents. 
Obviously, in such a time as this 
we cannot afford to be compla- 
cent and satisfied with the status 
quo. We cannot, it seems to me, 
fail to take advantage of every 
opportunity to press forward on 
every conceivable front the cause 
of education in general and edu- 
cation for the Negro in particu- 
lar. In short, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association cannot af- 
ford to be a conservative organi- 
zation but must, of necessity, be 
liberal and progressive in pur- 
pose and program. We should be 
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Charles “A” Lyons, Jr 


endeavoring to open doors which 
have up to now been closed, and 
to consolidate and make mean- 
ingful in the lives of our youth 
the gains which have already 
been made. We should constantly 
insist upon being heard in the 
Councils of Government and of 
educational bodies where the de- 
cisions affecting all of the people 
are made. Not only that, but we 
should insist on being a parti- 
cipant in the decision-making 
process wherever that is appro- 
priate. 


I think the great challenge ly- 
ing ahead of our generation is to 
work out an intelligent plan of 
education for all children, one 
that meets the needs of the least 
able and the most able. This is 
no simple task I know. Many of 
the criticisms of our public 
schools today arise from the 
fact that taxpayers, parents, and 
indeed some teachers have not 
fully realized the meaning of this 
American dream—a good educa- 
tion for everyone. As a profes- 
sional association the North Car- 
olina Teachers Association has 
a mighty important stake in pro- 
moting a fuller realization of 
this dream. 


All of this, of course, presup- 
poses the existence of a truly 
first class professional associa- 
tion of professional people; an 
association that is willing to pay 
the price and make the sacrifices 
which such objectives require; 
an association willing to make 
compromises only if such com- 
promises facilitate movement 
toward our stated objectives and 
are not compromises of princi- 
ple. The day has passed when 
we can be content to take a back 
seat to anyone. We must not only 
insist on being in the main 
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stream of education and life in 
our state and nation, but we 
must be constantly on the alert 
for every opportunity to hasten 
the flow to that stream. 

I agree wholeheartedly with 
the late Dr. Nannie Burroughs 
who suggests that we must stop 
making excuses for not living 
up to high and rigid standards, 
and stop charging our failures 
to our color, our backgrounds 
and other peoples attitudes. “No 
one can convince me,” says Dr. 
Burroughs, “that God Almighty 
ever intended that a man’s color 
should be anything more than a 
badge of distinction. The Negro 
has got to learn that he must 
qualify for whatever position he 
wants. Purpose, initiative, in- 
genuity and industry,” she con- 
tinues, ‘‘are the keys that all 
men use to get what they want. 
The Negro will have to do the 
same. He must make himself too 
skilled and too able not to be 
wanted and too dependable not 
to be on the job making a worthy 
contribution to his chosen pro- 
fession. Until he puts into his 
work the vitalizing forces of ini- 
tiative, skill and dependability 
he is likely to continue to be left 
out.” This can apply to indivi- 
duals, organizations and institu- 
tions alike. 


From what I know of the 
teachers of North Carolina I be- 
lieve we are ready to pay the 
price, to make the sacrifices and 
to do the hard, rigorous individ- 
ual work required of those who 
would swim in the main stream. 
Your headquarters office and its 
staff are at your disposal to give 
aid and assistance whenever 
needed to facilitate the planning 
and execution of your programs 
in the interest of a greater 
NCTA. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


IS TEACHING A 
PROFESSION? 


By Lafayette Parker 
President, NCTA 


In view of the fact the theme 
of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, for 1962-68, is “A 
Great Profession: Ours By 
Choice’, it may be appropriate 
that some consideration be given 
to the profession of teaching, if 
it is a profession. 

It is a profession if it meets 
the criteria which any profession 
must meet in order to be placed 
in that category. A search of 
the literature reveals that a pro- 
fession must meet the following 
criteria or standards: 


1. It must involve activities 
essentially intellectual. 


2. It must command a body of 
specialized knowledge. 


3. It must require extended 
professional preparation. 


4, It must demand continuous 
in-service growth. 


5. It must afford a life career 
and permanent member- 
ship. 

6. It must set up its own 

standards. 


7. It must exalt service above 
personal gain. 


8. It must have a strong, 
closely knit, professional 
organization. 


Only if teaching meets each of 
these standards can it be a pro- 
fession. If we cannot respond to 
each of them in the affirmative, 
then there is a responsibility, 
both individual and collective, 
for us to eventually make possi- 
ble the affirmative response. The 
challenge is ours. 
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CONGRATULATIONS AND 
THANKS TO THE NCTA 
MEMBERSHIP 


We he Collins: 
Immediate Past President, 
NCTA 


As your retiring president, I 
wish to congratulate you on your 
performance in the interest of 
your great state teachers as- 
sociation for the two years of my 
administration which ended on 
August 31, 1962. 


The untimely death of our 
most efficient executive secre- 
tary brought us face to face with 
the prospect of retrogression in 
our efforts to move forward. 
This event imposed upon us the 
most difficult circumstances for 
progress ever witnessed by our 
organization. The call from your 
president went out for fortifi- 
cation against recession with a 
chartered plan for moving the 
frontiers of our Association for- 
ward. To this appeal you gave 
a gracious response which was 
shared by members over the en- 
tire state. The best proof of this 
strong support in the interest 
of moving our frontiers for- 
ward is registered in these sin- 
gular achievements: 


1. More money collected from 
all sources than any previous 
period in the history of the 
NCTA. 


2. The greatest increase in 
memberships; NCTA, ATA, 
N E A, and locals. 


3. The display of interest un- 
equaled by any other period. 


4. More concern on the part 
of the members of the Associa- 
tion about their role as profes- 
sional leaders in their respective 
communities. 


5. Singular improvement in 
program scope and planning. 


We must not falter in our ef- 
forts to continue to move our 
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NOW IS THE HOUR 
By A. H. Peeler, Principal 
J. C. Price School 
Greensboro, N. C. 


There is a popular song en- 
titled, “Now Is the Hour.” Is this 
timely for our State Associa- 
tion? In this hour one basic need 
stands out .. . CONFIDENCE. 
CONFIDENCE means that we 
can first trust ourselves as in- 
dividuals to act on our best 
thinking, factually supported, 
and with intestinal fortitude 
sufficient to stand on the dictates 
of this conviction. Today is no 
time to demur or perform on the 
basis of hearsay, rumor, “‘payo- 
la” or common talk. If we have 
this CONFIDENCE we will at 
the local level, select leaders in 
whom we can (and must) have 
CONFIDENCE. This CONFI- 
DENCE at the local unit level 
projects itself to the District and 
subsequently to the State level. 
If we display a strong vein of 
CONFIDENCE in our leaders, 
they will perform their duties in 
such a way as to merit our CON- 
FIDENCE. We vote for them and 
place them in positions of leader- 
ship. If they do not merit CON- 
FIDENCE then we as individuals 
show extreme negligence in our 
duty by voting for failure. 
(Don’t stop here, please). ““Now 
Is The Hour.” We are at the be- 
ginning of a new year. We have 
anew Executive Secretary, pain- 
stakingly chosen by those in 
whom we had enough CONFI- 
DENCE to vote into a position 
where they could make the selec- 
tion. We have a new President. 
If he is no good, it is because we 
did not have CONFIDENCE 
enough in ourselves to vote for 
the right man. He is president 
because a majority expressed 
CONFIDENCE. We have a new 
Board of Directors. How did 
they get there? It was by our 
vote, and this was an expression 
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Proposed Basic Gode Of Ethics 


PREAMBLE 


The education profession seeks to improve the 
quality of its specialized techniques and services 
which are derived through scholarship, research 
and experience and rendered in behalf of students 
and society. The profession strives to protect its 
competent and ethical practitioners from unwar- 
ranted attack and to safeguard the public from 
the incompetent or unethical. Service in the pro- 
fession is premised on a fundamental loyalty to 
the United States and to the concept of govern- 
ment by law, and adherence to basic moral prin- 
ciples. 


This code is a guide to the commitments and 
obligations of all members of the profession, in- 
cluding student teachers and interns. The commit- 
ments stand for the highest professional ideals, 
while the obligations represent the accepted stand- 
ards. No written document can serve all situations 
that may arise; the distinction between ethical 
and unethical behavior must be determined on the 
basis of concern for the student and society and 
in the interests of the profession and each of its 
members. 


PRINCIPLE I. Commitment to the Student and 
His Home 


Members of the education profession share with 
the home the responsibility to aid each student to 
develop his endowments. Educators not only con- 
vey knowledge and stimulate a lasting spirit of 
inquiry, but also assist in the formulation of 
worthy personal goals and provide an understand- 
ing and appreciation of representative government 
and democratic human relations. The effectiveness 
of education is enhanced by the cooperative rela- 
tionships of the educator with the home and agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility for the welfare 
of youth. 


Obligation to the Student and His Home 


In exercising his obligation to the student and 
his home, a member of the profession: 


1. Deals considerately and justly with every 
student. 


2. Seeks to provide and uses the optimum 
learning facilities and opportunities that can be 
secured. 


3. Encourages the study of controversial issues 
within the area of his competence when such topics 
are appropriate to the learning situation. 


4, Recognizes the right of the student to study 
varying points of view and respects the right of 
the student to his own opinion. 
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5. Keeps the home informed concerning the 
achievements of the student and assists, upon 
request, the home and other agencies to under- 
stand the educational experiences of the student. 


6. Respects the right of every student and 
home to have confidential information withheld 
except when its release serves professional pur- 
poses, or is required to protect the greater interest 
of the school or community. 


7. Refrains from making disparaging remarks 
about the student or his home. 


8. Listens to and carefully evaluates the view- 
points of others regarding the individual student 
as an aid to better understanding him. 


9. Avoids exploiting his professional relation- 
ship with any student who is or may be under his 
tutelage for the purpose of personal profit, self- 
aggrandizement, or personal convenience; tutors 
his own students for remuneration only in accord- 
ance with officially approved policies. 


10. Conducts conferences concerning students 
in a place and manner appropriate to professional 
status. 


PRINCIPLE II. Commitment to the Community 


Members of the education profession share in 
common with all other citizens the responsibility 
for the development of sound public policy. In 
harmony with the belief that patriotism in its 
highest form is devoted service to the cause of 
good government and advocacy of the fundamental 
principles of our democratic heritage, educators 
are devoted to improving government and the 
community at all levels. Because of competency 
in educational affairs, educators are particularly 
responsible for participating in the development 
of the public program affecting education. Each 
member of the profession strives to keep the 
community informed of the educational program, 
its aims, accomplishments, and needs. 
Obligation to the Community 


In exercising his obligation to the community, 
a member of the profession: 

1. Shares the responsibility for improving the 
educational opportunities for all. 


2. Supports appropriate public participation in 
the formulation of educational policy. 


3. -Acknowledges the chief executive officer as 
the official spokesman of the educational institu- 
tion, and the role of the professional organization 
as the authorized voice for the profession. 


4, Engages in scholarly criticism and evalua- 
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tion of education, but avoids destructive or vindic- 
tive public statements which undermine the public 
trust in professional colleagues. 


5. Uses the educational facilities provided by 
the governing board for professional purposes. 
Otherwise, the educator observes the same regula- 
tions concerning the use of educational facilities 
as apply to all other citizens. 


6. Assumes full political and citizenship re- 
sponsibilities, but refrains from exercising his 
institutional privileges to promote political candi- 
dates or partisan political activities. 


7. Protects the educational program against 
infringement by undesirable vested interests. 


PRINCIPLE Il. Commitment to Professional 
Employment 


Members of the education profession fufill con- 
tractual obligations in a manner consistent with 
the highest ideals of professional service. Pro- 
fessional personnel-board relationships are built 
upon personal integrity, dignity, and mutual re- 
spect. In the formation and administration of per- 
sonnel policy, individual differences are considered. 


Obligation to Professional Employment 


In exercising his obligation to professional em- 
ployment, a member of the education profession: 


1. Applies for a position only on the basis of 
professional and legal qualifications, avoiding 
favoritism, nepotism, or other similar considera- 
tions. 


2. Refrains from applying for a specific posi- 
tion known to be held by someone else unless the 
vacancy is a matter of public record and from 
engaging in such practices as underbidding or 
commenting inaccurately about other candidates 
or their situations. 


3. Accepts no position in an educational insti- 


tution which conducts an unprofessional program 
or applies unjust personnel practices and proced- 
ures when so advised by his state or national 
professional association. If a member is in doubt 
about the propriety of accepting a position, he 
seeks advice from his appropriate professional 
association. 


4. Refuses a position or assignment for which 
he lacks the legal requirements of training and 
experience. 


5. Adheres to the conditions of a contract until 
service thereunder has been performed, or the 
contract has been terminated legally or by mutual 
consent. 


6. Gives due notice of any change in availabil- 
ity of service to all concerned, including all other 
districts where active applications are on file. 
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7. Provides an honest description of strengths 
and weaknesses in response to requests for recom- 
mendations concerning colleagues seeking profes- 
sional positions. 


8. Conducts professional business through the 
recognized channels of the system and profession ; 


- therefore, no educator goes directly to the govern- 


ing board without the knowledge of the board’s 
executive officer. 


9. Keeps the trust under which confidential 
information is received by discussing it only with 
authorized and appropriate persons. 


10. Accepts no compensation, gratuities, or 
gifts of significance from unauthorized sources 
that conceivably might influence his judgment in 
the exercise of his professional duties. 


11. Engages in no outside employment that will 
impair the effectiveness of his professional service 
nor permits the exploitation of his professional 
position for commercial purposes. 


*12. Conducts in a responsible manner profes- 
sional negotiations in the development of school 
policies and supports such policies which are co- 
operatively developed. 


Educators who have administrative responsibi- 
lities also accept additional ethical obligations to 
the profession. A member of the teaching profes- 
sion with administrative responsibilities : 


13. Makes recommendations for appointments, 
assignments, and promotions based on professional 
and legal qualifications. 


14, Provides applicants with a fair description 
of the assignment involved and the conditions of 
work. 


15. Notifies candidates when their applications 
are no longer under consideration. 


16. Offers no position to an educator under con- 
tract that requires professional duties to begin 
within less than one month without first securing 
the assent of the chief school officer of the govern- 
ing board holding the contract. He visits other 
school districts for the purpose of recruiting per- 
sonnel only after personally informing the ad- 
ministrative office of the host district. 


17. Gives due notice of change in position and 
provides, upon request by the educator involved, 
a written statement of specific reason for signifi- 
cant changes in assignment or for separation from 
position. 


18, Refrains from exerting undue influence 
based on the authority of his position in the deter- 
mination of professional decisions by educators. 
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The Board of Directors of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associ- 
ation on June 9, 1962 unanim- 
ously elected Dr. Charles Lyons, 
Jr. as Executive Secretary to 
succeed the late Dr. William L. 
Greene. 


Dr. Lyons was born in Edge- 
combe County and attended pub- 
lic schools in Bethel, Oak City, 
and Parmele, North Carolina, 
graduating from the W. C. 
Chance High School, Parmele in 
1944. He later attended Shaw 
University where he majored in 
History and minored in English. 
He received the A.B. degree in 
1949 “With Highest Honor.” 
He received both the M.A. & 
Ph.D. degrees in Political Science 
from the Ohio State University 
in 1951 and 1957 respectively. 


During the years of his formal 
schooling, Dr. Lyons received 
several honors and awards. 
While still a student at Shaw 
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University, he received a schol- 
arship to attend the Student 
Christian Association Presidents 
School at Union Theological 
Seminary, NYC, in the summer 
of 1948. He was a graduate as- 
sistant in the department of 
Political Science at Ohio State 
University 1951-1956 where he 
taught classes in American Gov- 
ernment. He received a scholar- 
ship from the school of Advanc- 
ed International Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. in the summer of 
1952 to attend an Institute on 
Southeast Asia. He also received 
an Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 
Scholarship in 1952. In 1954, he 
received a Fulbright award to 
India where he spent a year 
doing research for his doctoral 
dissertation. 

The new Executive Secretary 


has had wide experience in the 
field of Education, both as a 


teacher and as an administrator. 
He served as a teacher in the 
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Raleigh Public Schools - 1949-50 
before resuming his studies. He 
served as Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Gramb- 
ling College, Grambling, Louisi- 
ana, 1956-59, and later as Dean 
of Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College, 1959-62. 


Dr. Lyons is a veteran of 
World War II, having served 
two years in the United States 
Army. He is married to the for- 
mer Rosa Lee Dance of Halifax, 
Virginia and is the father of two 
daughters, Sheila Yvonne and 
Brenda Maria. 


He holds membership in sev- 
eral learned societies and profes- 
sional associations: Alpha Kap- 
pa Mu, Pi Sigma Alpha, Phi Al- 
pha Theta, North Carolina 
Teachers Association, American 
Teachers Association, National 
Education Association and the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences. 


Telstar And New Educational Vistas 


One of the greatest advances 
in communications since the in- 
vention of the telephone 86 years 
ago took place this summer — 
1962. A 341% inch sphere weigh- 
ing 170 pounds is now orbiting 
the earth every 156 minutes and 
is capable of relaying television 
programs from one side of the 
earth to the other. 


Telstar, the world’s first inter- 
national communications satel- 
lite has opened a new era of 
global radio and live television. 
This new medium of communi- 
cation offers tremendous possi- 
bilities in many areas. It will be 
possible, for example, to hold 
international conferences with- 
out. leaving one’s office, some- 
thing which in the past has ex- 
isted only in science fiction. The 
cost of utilizing the new medium 
will be in part compensated for 
by the reduction in cost of trans- 
portation. 


The new medium of communi- 
cation will have a special impact 
upon education. The more ad- 
vanced nations, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, have 
made extended strides in inter- 
nationalizing education. But in 
no instance have they achieved 
the success which is possible by 
utilizing a medium like Telstar. 


Students will be able to ob- 
serve history around the world 
not after it is made but while it 
is in the process of being made. 
There is no limit to the number 
of classes to which a distinguish- 
ed scholar may lecture. Without 
being confined to a particular 
university or locality, a scholar 
may continue his research on 
any part of the globe while lec- 
turing to his classes at the time 
scheduled on the program of a 
university. 


No longer is it necessary for 
language teachers to defend the 
role of foreign languages in the 
curriculum. The need to know 
several foreign languages will be 
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By Vergil G. Wright 


Assistant Professor of French 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


evident even to the most remote 
mountaineer who possesses a 
television set. The search for 
means of motivating foreign 
language students will give way 
to mobilizing our technology to 
meet the demand to train en 
masse, and rapidly, the people 
of the world to communicate in 
several languages. 


Telstar and its successors will 
make a nation, itself, the labora- 
tory medium by which foreign 
students may learn the language 
of that country. Our German 
faculty will be resident in 
Germany; our Russian faculty, 
resident in Russia; the English 
faculty, resident in England and 
America. 


The impact of Telstar will cer- 
tainly give birth to a new psy- 
chology of learning. Until re- 
cently, only a few elementary 
schools in the United States of- 
fered work in foreign languages. 
Many elementary school teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors 
have not been convinced of the 
merits of a foreign language 
program for elementary schools. 
Their main contention has been 
that “no program” is better than 
a poor program. Two important 
things have been desired: (1) 
that the program be conducted 
by qualified teachers who are 
able to understand and speak the 
foreign language they are teach- 
ing; (2) that the program be 
continuous, that is, carried into 
the junior high and senior high 
school: 


Parents who previously did 
not envisage their children going 
abroad now will see a foreign 
land brought into their homes 
via television with realia, sound 
and people. They will realize that 
now it is possible for their chil- 
dren to grow up with the chil- 
dren of a foreign land and, 
though separated physically, 
they will be able to communicate 
and identify with each other. 


The 


The problem of acquiring 
qualified teachers will be solved 
by using native teachers who 
would teach directly from their 
native lands. This method, sec- 
ond only to the teacher being 
present in person, will facilitate 
an early mastery of the language 
and a broad knowledge of its 
peculiarities. It will not be neces- 
sary for a professor to undergo 
the expense and endure the an- 
noyance of moving his family 
from one country to another, or 
the inconvenience of being sep- 
arated from his family. 


With proper coordination be- 
tween the curricula of two coun- 
tries, a program of foreign lang- 
uage instruction could be imple- 
mented extending from the earli- 
est years of instruction through 
the university level. The child 
will have the opportunity to 
learn several languages fluently 
before leaving high school. The 
reflex foundations of several 
languages will be established in 
the child before he leaves ele- 
mentary school. These founda- 
tions will be established by this 
method in a more or less natural 
fashion. 


The impact of Telstar will 
give birth to a new set of mores. 
During the next few months 
sociological journals will likely 
breakforth with a series of ar- 
ticles predicting the probable 
nature of transitions in ethical 
and social values. It will mean 
the elimination, to a very large 
degree, of provincialism, and 
chauvinistic indoctrination, and 
will lead to a progression of local 
cultures toward a more cosmo- 
politan culture. 


Since the opening of the space 
age with the launching of Sput- 
nik I on October 4, 1957, the 
United States has launched more 
than 55 satellites and the Soviet 
Union more than 16. These ef- 
forts to conquer outer space have 
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AUTOMATION 


By Dr. Luther Evans 


HE FACE of automation varies in the fac- 

tory, in the school and in the office. It may 
drip oil or it may spew out punched cards. It also 
may be the glowing tube of a television set. In- 
variably, it affects people. 

On the one hand, automation increases pro- 
ductivity and maintains and furthers our high 
standard of living; on the other hand, it is a 
threat to job security. Teachers, confronted by 
programmed learning, are no strangers to the 
uncomfortable question of whether the march of 
technology may, in time, abolish jobs or change 
them so drastically that the teacher of tomorrow 
will have little in common with the teacher of 
yesterday. 

We already know that the teacher of tomor- 
row will have little in common with the teacher 
of yesterday. 

We already know that the teacher of today has 
been affected by automation: his pay check may 
come out of a computer; his printed instructional 
materials were manufactured on high-speed pres- 
ses; his visual aids require the skills of a junior 
electrician; and his class schedule probably was 
streamlined through electronic data processing. 

Some call it automation; others call it tech- 
nological progress. All agree that the changes are 
visible, that they are coming rapidly, and that the 
shape of things to come is not entirely clear. 
Lacking clarity, there is uncertainty and fear; 
our hopes for a bright future are tempered by 
discomfort and the hazards of change. 

Is all this just the continuation of a process we 
have seen for a long time? After all, Americans 
are accustomed to technological change and often 
seem to take it for granted. John Diebold, one of 
the pioneers in the development of automation, 
believes our national interest required us to au- 
tomate as quickly as we can. Yet, he has said of 
today’s technological revolution, as compared to 
the initial industrial revolution: “It is happening 
more rapidly, and... [the social effects] will 
run even deeper. We must identify the issue and 
prepare to meet it, or social change will engulf 
us.”’ 

Knowledge, it has been said, is power, and 
knowledge of automation may be the means to 
keep us from being engulfed. That, in broad 
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‘All agree that the shape 
of things to come is not 
entirely clear.’ 


terms, is the assumption underlying our Project 
on the Educational Implications of Automation, 
sponsored by the National Education Association 
under a grant from International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. To help us in our plans and 
activities, we have had the advice of a distin- 
guished committee under the chairmanship of 
Arthur 8. Flemming, president of the University 
of Oregon, and former secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In the actual work of the 
project, I have enjoyed the help of George E. 
Arnstein, who serves as assistant project direc- 
tor, and the many experts and resources at NEA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

In order to identify the areas of greatest sig- 
nificance for education, we sought first to survey 
the field. To accomplish this, we made plans for 
an interdisciplinary group of experts to come to- 
gether at a symposium which confronted busi- 
ness and labor leaders, economists, psychologists, 
scientists, and educators. The Proceedings of this 
symposium have just been published as Automa- 
tion and the Challenge to Hducation, available 
from NEA at $4.00. 

One of our first tasks was to pinpoint the sig- 
nificant ways in which automation differs from 
previous technological advances. 

The word automation is only a dozen years 
old. In its narrow sense, it refers to two processes 
which, used separately or in combination, have 
undergone tremendous development in the past 
decade. These are based on (a) transfer machines 
which perform a whole series of complicated 
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director of the Project on the Ed- 
ucational Implications of Auto- 
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tions at Columbia University. 


tasks, producing a finished or 
semifinished product without 
human intervention and (hb) 
feedback, through which ma- 
chines control and correct their 
own operation. The thermostat 
is a relatively simple example 
of feedback; a completely auto- 
mated oil refinery is a much 
more advanced example. 

Automation saves labor, but 
it does not simply do old tasks 
with fewer people. It does some 
things better, and it performs 
new tasks. Computers, for in- 
tance, can provide more infor- 
mation with which to make de- 
cis_ons, and can make more de- 
cisions and hence exercise great- 
er control over operations. 

There are many forces that 
tend to push automation as fast 
as our basie technology will al- 
low. Competition within our own 
economy, trade competition 
within the free world, and our 
struggle against the Soviet Un- 
ion all provide incentives to en- 
courage further scientific pro- 
eress. 

Scientific and technological 
advances have already added to 
the historic legacy of unsolved 
social problems. As each day’s 
newspaper brings word of new 
and often startling scientific ac- 
hievements, we must come to 
terms more quickly than in the 
past with the social changes 
they bring in their wake. 

Thus far, the economic effects 
of automation have been reflect- 
ed in varied and often indirect 
ways. We know, for instance, 
that after every dip in economic 
production since World War ue 
we have gone back to the pre- 
vious level of production with 
fewer workers. While our out- 
put of all goods and services in 
the United States rose about 
fifty per cent between 1950 and 
1960, emp'oyment of direct pro- 
duction workers remained about 
constant; the number of non- 
production workers in manufac- 
turing industries increased a- 
bout 15 times as fast as employ- 
ment of production workers. 

There is also a certain amount 
of “silent firing’? which occurs 
as an indirect result of automa- 
tion. When a firm installs new 
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machinery that will cut its need 
for workers, it normally tries 
to retain as many of the work- 
ers as possible. Some of these 
are assigned to openings in 
other parts of the firm, and 
fewer new workers then need 
to be hired. The problem _ be- 
comes not the worker who is 
fired, but the worker who is not 
hired. 

Who are the unemployed? The 
answers here are more clear- 
cut. They illustrate dramatical- 
ly why the schools must. concern 
themselves with this phenome- 
non of automation, for as au- 
tomation expands it will mean 
that an increasing proportion 
of jobs will require new skills. 

The vast majority of the ap- 
proximately four million unem- 
ployed Americans are unskilled 
workers. Today one out of every 
five unskilled workers is out of 
work. Their unemployment rate 
is more than double that of skil- 
led craftsmen. 

‘We already know that the 
teacher of today has been 
affected by automation.’ 

Most important, this imbal- 
ance appears to be increasing. 
On the one hand, unemployment 
decreased slightly during the 
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1950’s for the college educated, 
the skilled craftsman, and the 
white collar workers. They now 
represent a smaller percentage 
of the unemployed. On the other 
hand, the percentage of total 
unemployment represented by 
the uneducated worker, the in- 
experienced worker, and the un- 
skilled worker has steadily in- 
creased (see chart). 

These figures emerge from a 
comparison of unemployment in 
1949-50 and in 1959-60, two 
periods with identical over-all 
rates of unemployment. Al- 
though the total rate of unem- 
ployment was unchanged, unem- 
ployment rose by 14 per cent 
among those with less than a 
high school education. Unem- 
ployment among high school 
graduates increased by only 4 
per cent; it dropped considera- 
bly for members of the work 
force with more than a high 
school education. 

What about the new workers 
who will start their first jobs 
in the current decade? Of the 
26 million who are expected to 
enter the labor market, 7.5 mil- 
lion will be dropouts who never 
finished high school—if present 
trends continue. One third of 
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Unemployment rates in 
1950 and 1959, by years 
of education completed, 
for civilian male 
population 18 and older. 
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The North Carolina Teachers Association 


Credit Union 


PURPOSE OF THE CREDIT UNION 
To Serve As A Savings Institution For The 11,000 Teachers Affiliated With NCTA. 
Goal 


The goal of the North Carolina Teachers Association Credit Union shall be to have every 
teacher in North Carolina become a member. By the mere purchase of two shares each 
month per school year, the 11,000 members of NCTA can build up a Credit Union with 
assets of more than $1,000,000.00. This reasonable goal would give the teacher a tremendous 
financial asset. 


Charter 


THE NCTA CREDIT UNION IS CHARTERED BY THE CREDIT UNION DIVISION 
OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dividends 
The Board of Directors will declare an annual dividend. 
Audit 


The financial records of the North Carolina Teachers Association Credit Union shall be 
audited quarterly by the Supervisory Committee and annually by the Credit Union Divi- 
sion of the State of North Carolina. 

Eligibility 
All teachers who are members of NCTA are eligible to join the North Carolina Teachers 
Association Credit Union. 


Cost 
Shares are $5.00 each and the joining fee is 25¢. 


Headquarters 


CREDIT UNION OFFICE WILL BE IN THE NCTA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING IN 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


All checks for shares and joining fees should be sent to: 
Mr. P. U. Watson, Secretary-Treasurer 
N. C. Teachers Association Credit Union 
125 EK. Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Application Blank 
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IN ORDER TO HAVE .... 


Equality of Professional Status for Every 
Teacher 


Equal Educational Opportunity For Every 
Child 


Better Human Relations Between All Groups 


ATA NEEDS .,... 

More than 50,000 Annual Members 
More than $100,000 annual budget 
Enlarged Headquarters Space 


Assistants for Research, Publications and 
Field Services 


TO CARRY FORWARD AN ACTION 
PROGRAM OF .... 


Essential Welfare Services 

—Legal Counsel 

—Promotion of favorable legislation 
—Protection of employment rights 


—Interpretation of statutes related to 
education 


—Placement bureau 


Division of Research 
—Interpretation of statistical data 
—Direction of Research projects 
—Promotion of testing programs 
—Publication of research documents 


—Evaluation of research projects 


THE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


853 Thurman Street — Montgomery 4, Alabama 
Telephone: 264 - 4753 





Membership In ATA Is Essential 


Professional Growth 
—Scholarships 
—Travel tours 
—Consultant Services 


—Conferences and Workshops 


Speakers Bureau 
—Interpretations of ATA policies 
—Stimulations of affiliate units 
—Promotion of Human Relations 


—Analysis of educational issues 


BECAUSE MORE THAN 100,000 
TEACHERS .... 


Face “Roadblocks” to professional achievement 


Lack security of employment and academic 
freedom 


Encounter restrictions in employment oppor- 
tunities 


Need the strength of an organizations con- 
cerned with their problems 


YOU CAN HELP BY.... 


Joining ATA as an annual Member—$2.00— 
and getting others to join 


Joining ATA as a Life member—$50.00—in- 
stallment plan possible 


Writing to us about how you feel toward ATA’s 
plans, programs, proposals, project — and 
offering constructive suggestions on how A- 
TA can be improved. 
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More than a building, more than a workshop, the National Education Association Center in the 
Nation’s Capital is a symbol of teachers’ aspirations and of the importance they attach to their calling. 


Goals of Teachers 


ROFESSIONAL teachers everywhere have goals that 
are pretty much the same. If you count yourself 
in that number, you undoubtedly want: 

@ to become more skillful in your work 

@ to have greater economic security 

@ to have leadership and greater freedom to teach 

@ to see greater public understanding of teaching 
developed 

@ to grow with your profession. 

Of course, there is no substitute for individual 
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Share this eight-page feature with 
other teachers, especially nonmembers, to 
broaden appreciation of NEA services. 

Appearing in both the NEA JourNaL 





and in certain state association journals, 
this feature was prepared by a committee 
of editors representing state associations 
and the NEA. Included on the committee 


initiative in achieving these goals. To a large degree 
the progress made depends on you. But you and other 
conscientious professionals can move toward these 
goals much faster when your intelligence, ability, 
energy, and resources are pooled to promote the pro- 
grams of your local, state, and national associations. 

This eight-page feature will indicate a few of the 
ways that the National Education Association, co- 
operating with local and state associations, helps fulfill 
the professional goals of its members. 


were Gerald Jaggers of Kentucky, Arthur 
H. Rice, Jr., of Michigan, Dorothy D. 
Lloyd of Maryland, and W. Amos Abrams 
of North Carolina. 


You Want To Become 
More Skillful 
in Your Work 


A MAJOR goal of the NEA is the improvement of 
instruction at every academic level. In fact, the NEA 
and its various units are engaged in massive efforts 
of in-service education by means of publications; con- 
ferences, workshops, conventions, and other types of 
meetings; educational travel; correspondence; and 
consultations. A few examples of how each of these 
means is used to improve instruction may help to 
indicate the range of activities. 

Publications. The NEA is one of the world’s largest 
publishers of magazines, yearbooks, pamphlets, reports, 
and other educational materials. Many of these pub- 
lications are issued by the NEA’s thirty-three depart- 
ments and are concerned, therefore, with the improve- 
ment of instruction in specialized areas—such as ele- 
mentary education, the various subject-matter areas, 
and school administration. The current NEA Catalog 
of Publications (available free from NEA) contains 
approximately 1,000 titles, representing many phases 
of education and including reports of NEA com- 
missions, committees, and special projects. 

Three widely varying examples of publications in 
the catalog are: (a) Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning ($7.50. Stock No. 071-02320), a 
736-page book published by the Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction. The book is the most complete sur- 
vey in this controversial new field; already more than 
15,000 copies have been sold. (b) Mathematics for the 
Academically Talented Student in the Secondary 
School (60¢. Stock No. 501-15302), a 48-page booklet 
issued by the Project on the Academically Talented 
Student in cooperation with the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. This is one in a series 
(prepared jointly with several departments) on teach- 
ing the gifted in various subject-matter fields. (c) 
What Research Says to the Teacher, a series produced 
jointly by the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation and the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Each booklet deals with research in one subject-matter 
or instructional area; more than one million copies of 
these pamphlets have been distributed. 

The Association’s official magazine, the NEA Jour- 
NAL, has a monthly circulation of more than a million 
copies and is widely recognized as one of the leading 
educational journals in the world. The JOURNAL carries 
articles designed to help teachers in various fields of 
education to do a better job of teaching. 

The NEA Journat is received each month of the 
school year by every NEA member. Many of the sub- 


ject-matter departments also publish their own more 
specialized magazines for their members. 

Conferences, Workshops, and Conventions. Many 
small meetings are scheduled each week in the NEA 
Center. In addition, last year, the NEA and its units 
held 134 national and regional meetings in various 
sections of the country. Here are four examples: 

@ Several Regional Instructional Conferences are 
held each year. Demonstrations of better teaching tech- 
niques and discussions of new teaching tools are high 
lights of these conferences, to which classroom teach- 
ers and school administrators of a group of states are 
invited. The participants are urged to share their 
gains with their colleagues when they return home. 

@ Since 1947, the National Training Laboratories, 
recently made a division of the NEA, have conducted 
training programs each summer in human relations 
and leadership. This operation pioneered in spreading 
the study and application of group procedures and 
human-relations training throughout the profession. 

@ Meetings of the Association’s departments are 
largely devoted to intensive study of teaching in 
specialized areas of education. Both the regional and 
the national conventions offer unique opportunities 
for professional growth to thousands of teachers. 

@ Besides being the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Representative Assembly, the NEA Convention 
provides a democratic forum for the discussion of 
many phases of education from nursery schools to 
adult education—all directly or indirectly aimed at 
improving the quality of teaching. One feature of the 
annual convention is an exhibit of hundreds of teach- 
ing aids and instructional materials designed to help 
the teacher. 

Educational Travel Opportunities. The NEA Divi- 
sion of Educational Travel, in cooperation with state 
education associations, offers members in-service edu- 
cation through travel. Tours and seminars are offered 
in eighteen countries on five continents, and credit 
has been granted by many local school systems for 
points toward salary increments, and by some state 
departments of education for certification renewal. 
Teachers participating in various projects may earn 
college credits in some fifteen subject-matter special- 
ties. 

Approximately 100,000 students benefit each fall 
as their teachers return to the classroom from NEA 
travel experiences inspired and prepared with new 
ideas for teaching about the world, its people, and its 
problems. 

Correspondence. More than 40,000 letters are mailed 
on a busy day by the Association. The Research Divi- 
sion alone answers over 1,000 letters of inquiry each 
month. To answer these letters requires preparation 
of hundreds of bibliographies and information memos 
on almost every conceivable educational problem. Nu- 
merous memos, tabulations, and analyses have been 
prepared to deal with specific professional questions. 

An NEA member who asks specific questions per- 
taining to education promptly receives a comprehen- 
sive, research-backed answer from the Research Divi- 


The NEA can help you become 
increasingly skillful in your work. 


sion or from a specialist in an appropriate department. 

Consultation. Of the 10,995 visitors to the NEA 
Center in Washington last year, many were teachers 
and administrators who came to discuss instructional 
or administrative problems with NEA specialists. 

In addition, 2,105 field trips were made last year 
by NEA consultants. Many trips were primarily con- 
cerned with the improvement of instruction. 

For example, in 1961-62, staff members of the NEA 
Project on Instruction, the NEA Project on the 
Academically Talented Student, and the Association 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development (an 
NEA department) visited 156 communities and held 
consultations with 218,844 people in the schools on 
instructional problems. 





Any attempt to indicate here the variety and volume 
of publications, meetings, correspondence, consulta- 
tions, and educational travel devoted to the im prove- 
ment of instruction is of necessity inadequate. In 
many ways, hundreds of educators are working 
through the NEA and its units to help you become 
more skillful in your work. 
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You Want Greater 
Keonomic Security 


Ayorurr major goal of NEA’s local, state, and na- 
tional organizations is the improvement of teacher 
welfare through professional means. Believing that 
favorable conditions of work are necessary for quality 
teaching, the NEA acts in many ways to help mem- 
bers toward greater security. ‘To this end, the NEA 
has worked for decades to obtain professional salaries, 
tax equity, insurance protection, leave provisions, 
credit-union and retirement programs, 

Again space permits only a few examples of how the 
NEA improves your lot, but the following examples 
will indicate that much is being done: 

Salaries. The NEA Representative Assembly has 
recommended that the current economic situation jus- 
tifies a salary range starting at at least $6,000 and 





ranging to $13,000 and higher for fully certificated 
and professionally competent teachers. 

This recommendation is based on NEA Research 
Division studies. For many years the Division’s statis- 
tics on school finance and the economic status of the 
teacher have provided a solid foundation for action in 
the salary field. Largely through the efforts of the NEA 
and its affiliated associations, the yearly gain for 
teachers’ salaries in the past ten years has averaged 
5.2 percent. 

Using not only research facts and figures but also 
guidelines developed by classroom teachers and school 
administrators working together through the NEA, 
special NEA salary consultants give expert assistance 
to local salary committees. Between January 1957 and 
November 1961, these salary consultants worked with 
273 local associations on request, and in almost every 
case the teachers in those communities subsequently 
enjoyed a salary improvement. 

Because successes have been achieved in large cities, 
in rural areas, and in suburbs—from Houston to Long 
Beach to Lawrence, New York—another salary con- 
sultant has recently been added to the staff. 

In an attempt to spread the NEA resources further, 
a salary school is held annually at the NEA Center. 
Hundreds of local and state leaders attending these 


sessions have acquired techniques for data gathering, 
schedule preparation, and _ professional negotiation. 
(Information on NEA policies on professional negotia- 
tions will appear in the NEA Journat in 1962-63.) 
Since 1958, educators from all fifty states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have attended the NEA 
salary schools. 

In another arena, the NEA is fighting a continuing 
battle for general federal support legislation that 
would assist the states with school costs, including 
teachers’ salaries. Although a general financial support 
bill has not yet been passed, NEA has helped to secure 
the passage of such important federal support legisla- 
tion as the impacted-areas law, which has helped to 
boost teachers’ salaries and improve the schools. 

Tax Equity. NEA legal, federal relations, and re- 
search personnel have worked closely over the years 
with the Internal Revenue Service in interpreting the 
tax problems of teachers. This effort has helped to 
bring about more favorable regulations and clarifying 
rulings. 

For example, teachers today may deduct certain 
educational expenses and may exclude from gross 
income certain awards, scholarships, fellowships, sick 
pay, and disability benefits. Also, tax credit for retire- 
ment income is now allowable for many retired teach- 


The NEA salary school annually helps many professional lead- 
ers to bring about 





improvements in 


local salary schedules. 
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ers, and in certain types of cases credit has been al- 
lowed for money spent for educational travel. These 
savings to teachers amount to thousands of dollars 
a year. 

Insurance. A comparatively new NEA service to 
members is the NEA Term Life Insurance Program. 
The plan was designed to supplement any other life 
insurance that a teacher might have. The amount of 
term life insurance provided under the plan is based 
upon the age of the insured individual. The amount 
of insurance provided decreases as the age of the mem- 
ber increases, Rates are $11.50 semiannually for most 
members up to age seventy. 

To date, more than 45,000 applications have been 
received in the NEA Life Insurance Plan. 

Leave Provisions. By means of studies, articles, 
yearbooks, and consultant service, the NEA and its 
departments have exerted a liberalizing influence on 
leave provisions. Surveys and analyses of enlightened 
practices and recommendations in various parts of the 
country have been especially effective in encouraging 
the less liberal communities to move toward leave con- 
ditions that improve teacher morale and performance. 

For example, Teacher Leaves of Absence (24 pp. 
25¢. Stock No. 119-03674), a national survey of present 
leave policies, is being used by many local groups to 
improve their school systems’ leave policies. 

Credit-Union Membership. The NEA Committee 
on Credit Unions encourages the formation of teacher 
credit unions and advises on their operation. Last 
year the Committee assisted seventy-four new local 
groups in organizing and operating credit unions. 

During 1961-62, 1,465 school and college credit 
unions for teachers were in operation. 

Retirement Plans. Since 1887, the NEA has worked 
for retirement systems for teachers. Today the NEA’s 
National Council on Teacher Retirement is still con- 
cerned with safeguarding and strengthening legal 
provisions for retirement income of teachers and dis- 
seminating information on current trends and on 
proposed and newly enacted legislation affecting 
teachers’ retirement income. 

Specifically, in recent years the Council has: (a) 
recommended that state legislatures provide retire- 
ment reciprocity. for teachers who cross state lines, 
(b) attained, with the aid of the NEA legislative staff, 
a federal income-tax credit provision of up to $240 on 
retirement income, (c) worked for extension of social 
security coverage to teachers not members of state or 
local retirement systems, (d) supported a social secu- 
rity amendment enabling members of retirement sys- 
tems to vote on whether they wish to be covered by 
social security. 


‘These, then, are a few of the opportunities offered 
you through NEA membership to gain greater eco- 
nomic benefits and security. These benefits are made 
possible by the dedicated efforts of you and your col- 
leagues working through and supporting your pro- 
fessional associations. 


You Want Inspiring 
Leadership and 


Greater Freedom 
‘Lo ‘Teach 


Te NEA not only provides in-service education to 
help you become a more skillful teacher, and works in 
‘arious ways to afford you greater economic security, 
but many of its units also offer inspiring leadership 
and promote greater freedom to teach. Some of these 
units are mentioned below. 

As the NEA Project on Conditions of Work has 
pointed out, better teaching results from surrounding 
you with conditions that increase your morale, en- 
thusiasms, and horizons, and give you the intellectual 
freedom to apply the knowledge and skill you possess. 

The Educational Policies Commission (of the NEA 
and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors) offers outstanding leadership and inspiration to 
the profession. The Commission prepares and pub- 
lishes statements of proposed policy regarding the con- 
duct of education in the United States. Its mission is to 
rally the best thinking on issues facing the profession. 
EPC does not make policy for the organizations which 
sponsor it. The sole authority of the Commission les 
in the contributions its studies make to thinking on 
major educational issues and in the respect in which 
its outstanding members are held. 

The famous EPC goals of 1938, Education for All 
American Youth, and the recent volume titled The 
Central Purpose of American Education (31 pp. 35¢. 
Stock No. 191-05924) are examples of the monumental 
pronouncements and guides issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers assists its 
members to improve their professional status and 
welfare; to dignify their positions; and to strengthen 
the work of local, state, and national associations 
through active participation and development of lead- 
ers. 

Responsible for the execution of the Conditions of 
Work Project, the Department is continuing the 
project by holding study meetings to discuss ways of 
bringing about better working conditions for teachers. 
The Department maintains that in the practice of 
teaching, the professional teacher has the right to 
expect that: 

@ Assignments will be limited to those fields in 
which he has had preparation and experience. 

e@ Encouragement will be given to increase his 
competence through graduate study and in-service 
education. 


@ He will be intellectually free to exercise a broad 
range of thought and belief. 

@ Opportunities will be given to share in local plan- 
ning of educational policies. 

The National Commission on Professional Rights 


and Responsibilities is an NEA unit especially con-. 


cerned with the freedom to teach. Some of the pur- 
poses of the Commission are: 

@ To defend members of the teaching profession, 
schools, and the cause of education against unjust 
attacks and to investigate controversies involving 
teachers and schools, justly, fearlessly, and in the 
public interest 


Sam Levenson is featured in a recent 
NEA film, Summer Harvest, which is 
another in a_ series designed to in- 
crease understanding of the _ schools. 








@ To aid in improvement and extension of state 
tenure legislation 

@ To promote the civil and human rights of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession and foster conditions 
of academic freedom under which teachers may safely 
teach the truth without fear or favor 

@ To investigate cases of alleged unethical conduct 
by members of the teaching profession when requested 
to do so by the Committee on Professional Ethics. 

During the past year, the Commission staff has 
responded to more than 100 appeals for advice and 
assistance in connection with serious school contro- 
versy. For example, a study in Oklahoma dealt with 
a board’s failure to renew the contract of a com- 
petent teacher, who was subsequently reinstated. In 
California, a study of a controversy involving the 
effects of reactionary groups on a successful school 
program was made in cooperation with the California 
‘Teachers Association. 


Such inspiring leadership and vigorous defense of 
your freedom to teach are making a difference to you 
and your profession. By exercising leadership that is 
based on research, careful study, and investigation, the 
NEA is helping to make ‘your work more significant 
and challenging, your tasks more manageable, your 
duties more professional, and your tenure based upon 
satisfactory performance of your job more secure. 


You Want Public 
Understanding and 
Respect 


As YOU grow in service, your profession grows. As 
you gain greater economic security and freedom to 
teach, your profession is strengthened. As your teach- 
ing qualifications and standards are raised, public 
appreciation of your profession is increased. 

‘The NEA’s National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards has proved that 
raising standards increases the supply of competent 
teachers, their professional pride, their salaries, and 
public respect for the profession. Much progress has 
resulted from the efforts of the profession to raise its 
own standards. 

For example, when the Commission was started in 
1946, only fifteen states required degrees for beginning 
elementary teachers; today forty-four states have such 
a requirement. In 1946, forty-five percent of employed 
elementary teachers had degrees; today seventy-six per- 
cent do. In 1946, the average annual teacher’s salary 
was $1,995; today it is $5,716. 


The best public relations starts in the classroom. It 
depends on the kind of teachers working there. Even 
so, the teachers and their work must be brought to the 
attention of the public. Public understanding of the 
problems and strengths of the schools and the profes- 
sion yields plus values, for it enables education and 
educators to make greater progress. 

Therefore, another major function of the NEA is 
public relations, and these activities are carried on by: 

Mass Media. Television, radio, newspapers, and 
magazines are offered a continuous supply of material 
on the schools and the profession. 

For example, since 1960, NEA and its affiliated state 
education associations have released two television 
series totaling thirty-one half-hour programs. More 
than 225 television stations throughout the country 
have used both series. The estimated audience on each 
series was forty million. 

As a companion piece to the TV programs, a series 
of fourteen five-minute radio programs was produced 
and distributed to about 1,200 stations throughout 
the nation. 

Meet the Professor is the title of another TV series 
of half-hour programs sponsored for the past two 
years by the Association for Higher Education, NEA. 
It is scheduled at present for eighty-five stations in 
all parts of the nation. 

Furthermore, countless commercial TV and radio 
programs devoted attention to education last year in 
response to efforts by the NEA. 

As for newspaper coverage, a clipping service of 
1,800 daily newspapers turned up 21,022 articles and 
editorials published last year, many of them stemming 
from the NEA. There were 425 major articles on edu- 
cation published in lay magazines from September 
1961 to June 1962, and many of the constructive ones 
reflected NEA assistance. 

Besides its regular flow of releases and features to 
the mass media, the NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations provides convention press service for fifty 
national and regional conventions held by the NEA 
and its units each year. 

American Education Week and Teaching Career 
Month. These two public-relations observances, de- 
signed to turn the spotlight on the schools and the 
teaching profession, are jointly operated by NEA units 
and other organizations. Scores of pamphlets, booklets, 
and audio-visual materials are produced for use during 
these events by local school staffs. 

The value of the time contributed by the networks 
for promoting AEW in 1960 amounted roughly to 
$425,000—to say nothing of the value of time devoted 
by local stations to AEW. 

Strong support came from the broadcast industry 
during the 1961 observance of Teaching Career 
Month. Wide use, for example, was made of the 
special broadcasters’ kits of TV spots, slides, and spot 
copy sent radio and TV outlets. 

NEA-Lay Relations. The NEA maintains liaison 
with some fifty national organizations outside the 
teaching profession. 


Also, it has established joint committees with the 
following groups: American Legion, American Library 
Association, American Medical Association, American 
Teachers Assocation, American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, Magazine Publishers Association, National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, and National 
School Boards Association. 

Joint committee projects are concerned with activi- 
ties of interest to both organizations. For example, 
with the American Legion, the NEA has produced 
such publications as Teaching About Communism; 
with the National School Boards Association, Written 
School Board Policies; with the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, Criteria for Selection of Text- 
books and Instructional Materials. 


What you are as a teacher and how you act in your 
classroom make the greatest difference in your public 
relations. But the NEA improves your public relations 
by helping you to grow and by interpreting your 
problems and activities to the general public. By 
means of mass media, special events, and interorgani- 
zational activities, the NEA is increasing public under- 
standing and respect for you and your task. 


You Want To Grow 
with Your Profession 


1; with Francis Bacon, you “hold every man a 
debtor to his profession” and want to be a “help and 
ornament thereunto,” join and work with your pro- 
fessional associations. You will grow in the process. 

As suggested earlier, the profession grows stronger 
as you become more skillful, more secure, and more 
appreciated by the public. By seizing the chance to 
work with your professional associations, you help 
your profession doubly—by advancing the work of the 
associations and by strengthening yourself. 

There are many opportunities available in your 
professional associations that will pay you in growth, 
satisfaction, and recognition. There are organizational 
duties to be performed, committee work to be done, 
offices to be filled, speeches to be made, studies to be 
completed, manuscripts to be written. 

Your professional associations are dynamic and 
growing. Because of its broad and challenging pro- 
gram, the NEA, for example, has grown by about 
50,000 members every year for the last four years. 
Today, its 812,497 members take pride in the associa- 
tion they have built. 

Something of the scope of the varied activities of the 
NEA and its nearly eighty national units working in 
special areas of education has been indicated on the 
previous pages. In addition, we should mention at 


least some of the long-range planning for the profes- 
sion that points the way to further strengthening of 
the schools, the profession, the Association, and its 
individual members: 

Professional Priorities. A Professional Priorities 
Project was approved in the NEA budget for 1961-62. 
The purpose: to determine the judgment of the mem- 
bers and affiliates of the NEA regarding areas in 
which the NEA should concentrate its efforts in the 
next few years. 

To develop procedures for democratically arriving 
at the priorities, a small group of leaders from the 
field and the NEA staff met. As a result, working 
papers for the project were sent to all affiliated local 
and state associations and certain other groups. ‘The 
priorities finally agreed upon were approved by mem- 
bers of the NEA Representative Assembly in July and 
are concerned with maximum learning opportunities 
for all, time to teach, professional standards with 
autonomy and freedom, financial support, public un- 
derstanding, professional negotiation, and strong pro- 
fessional associations. 

These priorities will give added direction to the 
NEA as it continues “‘to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of teaching and 
to promote the cause of education in the United 
States.” 

New Horizons in Teacher Education and Profes- 
stonal Standards. In June 1959, the NEA allocated 
funds to the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards to carry on a special 
project on higher standards for teacher education. 
Since that time, five national committees have been 
associated with the Commission in its intensified 
efforts to identify new goals for the professional-stand- 
ards movement and to define action proposals for 
implementing those goals. 

In the course of developing recommendations, each 
of the committees, as well as the Commission itself, 
sought and utilized reactions and suggestions from 
large numbers of professional workers serving at all 
levels and in all functions of education throughout 
the country. 

In brief, the recommendations are that professional 
decisions should be made by professionals and that the 
teaching profession must become accountable to the 
public for the competent performance and ethical 
behavior of its members. 

One aspect of this professional responsibility is con- 
tributing to selective recruitment and preparation. 
‘I'wo student programs—Future Teachers of America 
(high schools) and Student NEA (colleges)—are 
NEA-sponsored organizations for prospective teachers. 
Today there are more than 5,500 FTA chapters with 
more than 180,000 members and 850 Student NEA 


chapters with 90,000 members. Working with these 
preservice groups are dedicated teachers in all parts 
of the country. Here, then, is another way an NEA 
member can help his profession and grow with it. 

The Project on Instruction. This activity is the 
organized profession’s answer to the need for a com- 
prehensive examination of the curriculum of today 
and tomorrow. The three-year effort, ending in 1962 
with the publication of four major reports, seeks to 
define and state the views of the organized profession 
on the directions, tasks, and quality of the instruc- 
tional program in the sixties. 

The schools and the profession as a whole will profit 
from this forward-looking activity. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators throughout the world will profit from 
studying the project’s monumental reports. But per- 
haps benefiting most of all will be the many teachers, 
administrators, college professors, and lay citizens who 
have been involved in the actual work of the project. 

Other NEA Projects. Many NEA projects concerned 
with special problems urgently requiring solution have 
been set up during the past few years. Several have 
been mentioned previously. Following is a list of a 
variety of projects, whose concerns are indicated by 
their titles: Academically Talented Student, Condi- 
tions of Work, Educational Implications of Automa- 
tion, Technological Development, School Dropouts, 
Urban Services, English Composition Laboratory. 

Many of these projects and others have involved 
members in local, state, and national associations in 
workshops, studies, reports, and correspondence. These 
projects and others, as they are deemed desirable, 
bring the resources of professional associations to bear 
in special critical areas. Our large but flexible unified 
profession can mobilize and concentrate on as many 
such problems as necessary. 


Help ts wanted on these and other NEA activities! 
Help your profession and help yourself grow stronger 
by supporting and actively working with your col- 
leagues in the only independent professional associa- 
tion of teachers that can represent the entire inde- 
pendent educational profession. Ours is a proud pro- 
fession of the greatest importance to our country and 
to the world . .. an independent profession not sub- 
servient to any one segment of our society. 

If you are not a member of your local, state, and 
national professional associations, join now. If you 
are already a member, become a more active member 
and invite others to work together on the problems 
that face the profession everywhere. 

For further information about growing with your 
independent professional associations, see your local 
building representative or write to: 


MEMBERSHIP DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


these will not have completed 
elementary school; these young- 
sters will be entering an econo- 
my where, it has been estimated 
only 5 per cent of all jobs will 
be in the unskilled category by 
1970. 

This problem of the dropout 
has received increasing atten- 
tion recently. The National Ed- 
ucation Association has under- 
taken a separate, intensive study 
of the subject to determine who 
drops out, how they can be kept 
in school, and how they can be- 
come productive citizens. In 
California, such communities as 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
have begun to compile extensive 
statistics on their dropouts, to 
guide them in choosing appro- 
priate solutions. 

Training for the _ potential 
dropout, and for the unemploy- 
ed, is the emergency front where 
the concerns of the economist 
and the educator meet. Most 
states have some system of vo- 
cational training and rehabilita- 
tion although few are as exten- 
sive as that in California. All, 
however, find that their resour- 
ces are seldom sufficient for the 
job to be done, especially with 
the increasing pressures of un- 
employment. They will be able 
to get help soon from the fede- 
ral government, under the Man- 
power Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962. This act author- 
izes the federal government to 
enter into agreements with in- 
dividual states to pay the full 
cost of retraining programs for 
the unemployed, and half the 
cost of other vocational training 
programs. This will make possi- 
ble a much wider cooperative ef- 
fort by state and local agencies 
already involved in such pro- 
jects. 

The states, in order to receive 
the federal funds, may not lower 
the level of their own contribu- 
tions. Some of the training cour- 
ses may be administered through 
the public schools; others will 
not. But whether or not teachers 
are directly involved in admin- 
istering the program, they will 
have an opportunity to work 
with their communities in the 
solution of a problem that con- 
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cerns everyone. 

Vocational training may be 
the most immediate challenge to 
education posed by automation, 
but it is far from the only one. 

The longer range implica- 
tions are no less important. 
Some of them are suggested, in 
fact, by the practical problems 
encountered in administering 
the emergency measures of vo- 
cational retraining. 


What do you teach these 
workers, if industrial patterns 
may shift again in a few years? 
How do you teach a worker who 
never went beyond sixth grade? 
How do you retrain a worker 
who resents formal schooling? 
These questions lead to a longer 
look at our schools. 

\/ First of all, there is an even 
greater need for every student 
to achieve proficiency in the 
basic skills. The vocational stu- 
dent will not find meaningful 
and steady employment in to- 
morrow’s economy without basic 
mathematical and reading skills. 
To an increasing extent, man- 
ual skills alone will not enable 
him to support himself. 

\/ Second, if we must educate 
for change, but cannot predict 
accurately the direction of 
change, then skills and facts 
alone are not enough. New and 
improved methods must be 
found to teach students to han- 
dle and integrate new facts in 
totally new situations which 
cannot be predicted. The con- 
cept of education for mental 
flexibility is not a new one, but 
it is a goal that gains new ur- 
gency in an age of automation. 
We need adults who are recep- 
tive to new ideas and techniques. 
\/ Third, the concept of life- 
long adult education will have 
to become a reality for most 
of our population. It is likely 
that very few people will be able 
to go through life depending on 
their initial skills and fund of 
facts. Some may have to learn 
completely new skills; all will 
have to update their skills, their 
general knowledge, and _ their 
professional training in order 
to function with minimum effec- 
tiveness. Alfred North White- 
head has put it this way: “The 
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fixed person for fixed duties, 
who, in older societies was such 
a godsend, in future will be a 
public danger.” 


‘The teacher of tomorrow 
will have little in common with 
the teacher of yesterday.’ 


Looking at the problem from 
a more limited viewpoint, we 
have reason to believe that an 
older person’s ability to learn 
new skills depends not so much 
on his age as on his previous 
exposure to the learning process. 
Research indicates that retrain- 
ing is most successful with 
those who have continued to ex- 
pand their knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

Several million people are al- 
ready enrolled in adult educa- 
tion programs. These programs 
have gained in popularity, but 
are still far too limited in scope 
for our present needs. Most of 
these courses, for instance, are 
given in large cities. Many of 
our largest companies offer both 
general and technical courses 
to their employees, but most 
workers are employed by com- 
panies too small to undertake 
such programs of their own. 
Only 13 states give systematic 
financial support for the fur- 
ther education of adults who 
have gone to high school. 

Insofar as automation  in- 
creases leisure time, it also in- 
creases the need for adult edu- 
cation. Our average workweek 
has gone from 84 hours in 1800 
to 60 hours in 1900, to about 
40 hours a week today (although 
teachers will doubt the accuracy 
of this last figure, at least in 
terms of their own experience). 
The work-week appears likely 
to continue its decline, thus pro- 
viding most of our population 
with an increasing amount of 
leisure. At the same time, more 
people will retire earlier and 
live longer. A program of con- 
tinuing adult education could 
help to insure that their leisure 
hours will be happy and mean- 
ingful and not just “time on 
their hands.” 

The experience of Wayne 
State University illustrates, 
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however, that just offering the 
courses is not always enough. 
It scheduled a variety of courses 
for Detroit citizens over 65 
years of age, at $2 a course. Yet 
in a city with a population of 
166,000 over 65, only 185 per- 
sons enrolled. This may, in fact, 
reinforce the case for making 
continuing education a way of 
life. 

Fourth, many communities 
may find it necessary to re-ex- 
amine, in a very basic way, the 
training given to students who 
do not go on to college. One 
suggestion calls for such stu- 
dents to receive skills, with 
some introduction to basic prin- 
ciples, so that later training, if 
necessary, can build upon this 
foundation. Richmond, Califor- 
nia, for instance, is launching 
a specially prepared pretechno- 
logical course in its high schools 
this fall. 

Such programs can be admin- 
istered in a variety of ways, but 
it is likely that we will need an 
expanded system of community 
and junior colleges to fill the 
growing need for well-educated 
technicians. Our students de- 
serve as much help to become 
productive members of society 
as the schools and the communi- 
ty can provide. If communities 
are to provide this training and 
guidance, without undermining 
the important intellectual tasks 
already assigned to existing in- 
stitutions, some version of the 
junior college or community col- 
lege may become an increasing- 
ly important part of our educa- 
tional system. 

Finally, education must pro- 
vide more than skills to insure 
economic survival. Automation 
is a complex phenomenon which 
calls for a variety of education- 


‘Knowledge of automation 
may be the means to keep 
us from being engulfed.’ 


al responses. In meeting the 
challenge of technological chan- 
ges, we must not forget to teach 
about culture and the arts, re- 
sponsible citizenship and mean- 
ingful human relations. 

Henry David, the new presi- 
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dent of The New School, touches 
on all of these aspects in a re- 
cent definition of education: 
“Education is a mechanism for 
inducing change and for pro- 
viding the means of accommo- 
dating and adjusting to change. 
At the same time, [education] 
is given responsibility for ensur- 
ing the preservation and trans- 
fer and therefor the continuity 
of the society’s knowledge, skills, 
traditions, and values.” 


To meet this responsibility, 
our educational system must do 
more than feed the machines, 
to supply industry’s manpower 
needs. It must also produce peo- 
ple who can look at the ma- 
chines in perspective and evalu- 
ate their place in society. The 
cry for more scientists and en- 
gineers hardly needs to be re- 
peated, although the need is gen- 
uine enough. 


What is mentioned less often 
is that the scientist, and the en- 
gineer especially, will have in- 
creasing responsibility and 
power, because the new mach- 
ines which produce more infor- 
mation make possible a greater 
range of decisions. We need 
more scientists and engineers, 
but we need scientists and en- 
gineers with a thorough ground- 
ing in the humanities and social 
sciences, so that they may have 
a greater understanding of de- 
cisions which might otherwise 
seem to them purely technical 
and mechanical. 


Dean Gordon S. Brown of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has described this in 
terms of “humanizing the scien- 
tist” as well as “‘simonizing the 
humanist.” 


As technology moves more 
quickly, the decisions it thrusts 
upon society will also come more 
quickly. If our society fails to 
see the questions, or act upon 
them, they will be decided, in 
some manner, by default. Thus, 
it is particularly important that 
our education in the social scien- 
ces and humanities keep pace 
with education in the physical 
sciences. As the issues confront- 
ing us become more complex, our 
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Mason’s fund 
raising plan 
offers *500 
or more profit! 








































































































































































































































































































Thousands of groups throughout the 
country have successfully conducted fa- 
mous MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING 
DRIVES, raising money quickly and (com- 
pletely without risk or investment). We 
supply a choice of top-quality Mason 
candies, beautifully boxed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization’s 
name, picture and slogan. We even PRE- 
pay shipping charges! You make a big 
NET PROFIT of 66% % (40¢ on every box 
that costs you 60¢ ) and you pay NOTHING 
until AFTER your drive is over. (Anything 
remaining unsold may be returned for 
full credit.) For complete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 








Mr. GrorcE Rauscu, Dept, YEO 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, information on your Fund Raising Plan. 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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Membership Report 
1962 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Direc- 
tory. The actual number may vary from the official 
figure. When the official figure is smaller than the actual 
figure, membership will be shown as 100% plus. This 
will be true whether additional teachers are employed or 
eligible educational workers not counted officially pay 
dues through a local association. Data are not available 
for reporting percentage ratings in college and institu- 
tional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA 
Office can be considered complete in this report. Some 
information about memberships sent directly to Washington 
is not received in the NCTA Office. Units reporting NEA 
dues directly to Washington should send copies of their 
reports to NCTA Headquarters. 


Any Errors or Omissions Will Be Corrected Gladly. 
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County and City Units Zz Z Ay Zz Ay 
Alamance County 103 100% 103 100% 
Burlington  ....... 66 94% 62 90% 
Alexander County . . 15 15 100% 
Alleghany County 2 
Anson County 79 81 100% 79 100% 
Morven 5 28 28 100% 
Wadesboro . 35 35 100% 
Ashe County .. oposeacceratreseces ss 3 3 100% 3 100% 
Avery County . Semcon. ce dees 2 
Beaufort County . 82 81 99% 40 49% 
Washington 63 64 100% 65 100% 


nA Gueen t24 85% 110 15% 
144 142 99% 133 92% 


Bertie County 
Bladen County 








Brunswick County . 82 82 100% 6 73% 
Asheville-Buncombe 21 129 100% 60 50% 
Burke County ............ - 10 4 40% 4 40% 
Glen Alpine .. 5 of 5 100% 
Morganton = 24 24 100% 23 99% 
Cabarrus County. ..............- 100 103 100% 100 100% 
Barber-Scotia College , 1 
Lenoir-Caldwell - 37 37 100% 34 92% 
Camden County - 25 26 100% 
Carteret County . 44 41 93% 38 86% 
Caswell County 109 110 100% 110 100% 
Catawba County 27 25 96% 
MRL CRO Ry? ee poseeecece seven setn ce - OZ 32 100% 
Newton-Conover a brs 11 65% 
Chatham County . 94 95 100% 95 100% 
Cherokee County 
Andrews... 1 
Murphy _..... . 3 3 100% 3 100% 
Chowan County Po 13 100% 12 99% 
Edenton _....... .. 46 47 100% 46 100% 
Cleveland County . 98 98 100% 98 100% 
Kings Mountain - &Y 32 100% 32 100% 
Shelbyocc ses toe aod 39 100% 39 100% 
Columbus County 59 159 100% 148 93% 
Whiteville ..... Ea Oo 39 100% 39 100% 
Craven County OT 91 100% 89 100% 
New Bern ...... 67 67 100% 65 98% 


Cumberland County “161 165 -100% 165 100% 















Fayetteville 165 100% 165 100% 
Fayetteville St. Teachers College 42 
Currituck County 21 21 100% 21 100% 
Dare County ..... aed 
Davidson County “Teachers Assn. .. 7 100% 7$ 100% 
Davie County) hincaceseere tees .. 20 20 100% 7 35% 
Duplin County ... 144 159 100% 159 100% 
Durham County 297 98 100% 67 69% 
Durham City ..266 264 99% 1 39% 
North Carolina College 15 2 
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Franklinton 2b 
Gaston County - of 
Gastonia ....... oD) 
Cherryville 14 


Gates County 
Granville County = 
Oxtord 92 =o GF 
Graham County 5 
Greene County 
Guilford County 
Greensboro ......... 
A. & T. College 
Bennett College 
High Point 
Palmer Memorial Institute 
Halifax County ............. 
Roanoke Rapids 
Weldon!) =... 
Harnett County 
Haywood County 
Hendersonville ze 
Hertford County ...... ..140 
Hoke County .... 
Hyde County 
Iredell County 
Mooresville 
Statesville 


Jackson County 5 
Johnston County 155 
Jones County 58 
Lee County . 74 
Lenoir County 146 
Kinston ...... oo: 
Lincoln County ro 
Lincolnton a 
Macon County 2.43 
Martin County _.... 5 146 
McDowell County 3 
Mariony 32-3. cecccc eeLo 
Mecklenburg & Charlotte ..672 
Montgomery County ...... co 
Moore County ~ GE 
Pinehurst ..... . 16 
W. Southern Pines 26 
Nash County ..... Loo 
Rocky Mount .. 114 
New Hanover County 191 
Northampton County 174 
Onslow County  ..... .. 86 
Orange County .. 68 
Chapel Hill 43 


Pamlico County ..... .. 40 
Pasquotank County 

Elizabeth City .......... 

State Teachers College ax 
Pender County ................ = 95: 
Perquimans County 
Person County 


Pitt County 231 
Greenville . 65 
Polk County Teachers Assn. a3 
Randolph Co. Teachers Assn. ...... 51 
Richmond County ............... BD 
Hamlet © ........ .. 43 
Rockingham é . 24 
Morrison Training School = 
Robeson County) cisceecceeserese sesso ee 96 


Fairmont-Lumberton- 
Red Springs 
Maxton 






Saint 
Rockingham County - 
Leaksville ................ 31 
Madison-Mayodan .. 23 
Reidsville ............. Saad 
Rowan County .. 94 
Salisbury. BAG 
Livingstone College es 
Rutherford County ............. .. 56 
Sampson County ..138 
Clinton. ........ 47 
Scotland County .. 82 
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Stanley County Teachers Assn. 
Stokeal” County? cscin-s cheeses 
Surry County Teachers Assn. 2 
Siw ints PC OUI ye noes cee crest eres eee eeeaeee 
Transylvania County 3 
Tyrrell County ... were 
Union County 
Monroe 
Vance County 
Wake County 
Raleigh) Wis..eeo 
Raleigh at Large 
Saint Augustine’s 
Shaw University .. ve 
State School for Blind 
Warren County -W...........2... 
Washington County 
Watauga County 
Wayne County ........ : 
Goldsboro aise 
Freemont _......... rete 
Wilkes County Teachers Assn. ...... 28 
Nie, WALK GS OPO aiecestieeconrazncres 5 
Wilson County 
Elm City . 
Wilson City ee 
Yadkin County ..... ; 
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100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 

98% 
100% 


100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
97% 
100% 
95 %o 
989 
98% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
44% 
94% 
100% 
52% 
90% 


86% 
96% 
94% 
100% 
100% 
95% 
99% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


19% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


223 
33 
277 


12 
15 
95 
58 


51 
70 
83 


124 
260 


61 
37 


144 
117 


100% 
57% 
75% 


11% 
60% 
100% 
99% 


100% 
79% 
100% 


89% 
100% 
98% 


88% 


29% 
11% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
43% 
100% 
79% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


65% 
91% 
96% 
100% 
100% 


46% 


59% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 


AUDIT REPORT 


AUDITOR’S REPORT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


As of 
August 31, 1962 


Finances of the North Carolina Teachers Association have been 
Public Accountant, Staff Member, J. B. 
Certified Public Accountant. Details of the audit 


audited by John H. Moore, 
Blayton Company, 
follow: 


BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1962 
ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cash 
Checking Account 
Savings Account 


Total. Cash (Sehedule 2) “220... . 
Account Receivable-Rental gens 
(Schedule 3) Ea Pie 


psa eat aa $ 19,329.22 
sae 3,002.41 


$ 22,331.63 
54.52 


Total Current Assets 
Other Assets 
U. S. Government Bond 
Series K 7/M330391K 9/55.............-... 
Investments 
Mutual Savings Assoc.-Durham 
50 shares 4/26/55 #295 ............ 
30 shares 3/2/56 #392 ... 
Raleigh Savings Assoc. -Raleigh — 
Stock certificate #8617 


1,000.00 


5,000.00 
3,000.00 


2,050.00 10,000.00 


Furniture & Equipment 
Balance 8/31/61 
Additions in 1961-62 


.- 9,105.20 
2,814.02 


Total Other Assets 
Fixed Assets 
Land and Building 
Purchased 1949-50 
Total Fixed Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


55,000.00 


LIABILITIES 


& 
NET WORTH 
Accounts Payable 
Net Worth 
Reserves for Other Assets 

Government Bond ................-........-.. $ 1,000.00 

Investments . 10,060.00 

Furniture & Equipment 1191/9922, 





Total Reserve for Other Assets 
Reserve for Fixed Other Assets .... 
Land and Building 55,000.00 


55,000.00 


Total Reserve for Fixed Assets 


Total Reserves for Assets 
Surplus 

Balance September 1, 

In Checking Account = 

In Savings Account ............... 


1961 
16,659.43 
2,472.26 


19,131.69 

Add: Income Over Expenses 
(Exhibit \C) eae ee eee 
Outstanding checks cancelled 
Interest Earned 


5,393.38 
ee 144.99 
530.15 





6,068.48 


25,200.17 

Less: Reserve Set Up for 
Equipment Purchased 

During Year 2,814.02 


Total Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & NET WORTH 


Statement of 
RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS 


September 1, 1961—August 31, 1962 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 


1961 
Checking ACCouUmt <..c:ccckeccsetcnscsseoss 


eotigst ee ndbicca eee $ 16,659.43 
Savings Account .......... eee 


nu) 2,472.26 
Receipts During Year 


Membership Dues 
Active Members 


Retired Members 2.00 91,940.00 
StudenttiNWAR Dues Soi eee ee eee 415.00 
Placement. (Bitresau\ -... ee ee ene een ee 97.00 
TEACHERS RECORD 

Advertising : 2,041.07 

Subscriptions 6.00 2,047.07 
NEA Reimbursement ........ eee 1,093.25 
Building Rental (Net) i. 323.83 
Refends)  s.cbscee 639.13 

Insurance Refund .. 448.90 

Interest Income dc.) te ee 530.15 
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Exhibit A 


$ 22,386.15 


22,919.22 


55,000.00 
$100,305.37 


-00 


$ 77,919.22 


22,386.15 
$100,305.37 


Exhibit B 


$ 19,131.69 


The 


Total Receipts During Year 




















Outstanding Checks Cancelled .....1...2...2....------0s--- 
Total Cash Available During Year ...............-.......- 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Elected Officers Honorarium 
President, \ sca. 2e5_2icthevcctoccstencce rs eaante cease een eee 500.00 
Vice President ........ 200.00 
Recording Secretary . 300.00 
Treasurer (ce Sn ee ee 600.00 
Elected Officers Office Expense 
President 
Travel) 2.2.58 donee eee eee 478.52 
Office Expense 690.03 1,168.55 
Recording Secretary 
Supplies) 2.5.02 eee eee 54.48 54.48 
Salaried Employee 
Executive Seeretary Soo-eeaee ee eee 875.00 
Class Room Teachers Becrorety 5,238.87 
Secretary-Bookkeeper nas 4,282.66 
Stenographer _......... 2,466.97 
Receptionist fe 1,200.00 
Class Room Teachers Stenographer 2,700.00 
Acting Executive Secretary ...0.20000000002ccceeeeeees- 5,389.19 
Office Expense 
Stationery) & (Supplies! eesees see ee 626.32 
Postage eicae ee 644.00 
Telephone .... 726.64 
Machinery Upkeep |) 207.21 
Bank Service Charge 1.80 
TIMSUPAN GCE,» « Secsecccesteaes ccs OaEe ERE ee 64.77 
Travel 


Executive Secretary 




















































Class Room Teacher Secretary 3 
Acting Executive Secretary z 
Opbhers: sc.2sccdececopeaciaiadeossecect heen 310.70 
Committee Expense 
Executive, | recesses teen 1,702.02 
Legislative 93.72 
Nominating 364.57 
Election  ...... 302.62 
Resolutions © .......... 60.50 
Budget & Finance 417.48 
Gredentials 9<.:2...:.4..2:.52 ee ee 29.98 
Special 
Credit, Union. 2c. ee 1,218.71 
Professional Ethics : 228.88 
Hammocks Promotion 474.96 1,922.55 
District Meeténgs 
Southeastern Slices. ee 1,038.97 
Coastal Plains 985.01 
Northeastern ..... 1,024.76 
East Piedmont . 743.28 
Piedmont .........-. 852.94 
North Central 181.32 
Wiestern seen 1,188.09 
Southwestern 995.96 
Annual Convention 
Guest'-Speaker .22..2....<icsenst ee 340.43 
Programs, Badges & Supplies - 829.01 
Campaign Expense ................... 300.00 
Rentals 495.45 
Clerical z 209.69 
General Expense 191.85 
Publicityige-e 315.00 
Sociah vecscicn ee ee 300.00 
Entertainment & Other Travel 51.00 
Flowers 75.00 
Divisions, Departments & Sections Expense 
Class Room Teachers 
PROTO TL ONS eee: eee eee ee 5,192.15 
Elementary Education 299.89 
Primary Teachers .............. 58.50 
Grammar Grade Teachers . 223.50 
English Teachers ................. 399.94 
Foreign Language Teachers 82.85 
Math & Science Teachers . 250.00 
Retired “Teachers! S:.eee 6.50 6,513.23 
Specialized Education 
IPYOMOVION A ies ca eee 350.00 
Home Economics ......... 73.77 
Vocational Agriculture . 242.85 
Industrial Education .... 75.55 
Education Secretaries 25.63 
Business Education 40':0.00 
Music Teachers ..... 336.05 
Art Teachers ............ ot 82.42 
Health & Physical Education .... 216.49 
Driver Education 12.87 
Librarians ........ 277.44 
Guidance .......... 91.43 
Audio-Visual Aid 20.00 2,204.50 
Administrators & Supervisors 
Promotion 994.82 
Supervisors 231.52 
Principals-Promotion ..... 319.69 
High School Principals .. a8 382.08 
Elementary Principals .................... 183.43 2A! 
Higher Education 
Promotion ..... Se 205.80 
College Instructors cece 383.38 








97,534.33 


144.95 


116,810.97 


$ 1,600.00 


1,223.03 


22,152.69 


2,270.74 


8,170.85 


4,893.44 


7,010.33 


3,107.43 
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NTE AWS GUO ES eee seven tue cexsesoeeeeaenaae 1,465.33 2,054.51 
NEA SERVICE 
RSA RYT ee i et seer ae aah asd rence senctyere 188.74 
Publications 
TEACHERS RECORD 
iditor) FLOMOVATTMIN Seetecscecaareeeeee--=- 1,375.00 
Printing 6.960.00: 
Postage Jet 241.75 
Supplies 314.19 8,890.94 
News Letter 
BEER TALE LSS ae fesse does eta ee ene ee Peale 
FP OS Cea see cee ree ee nee ceee anu oe 500.00 2,212.13 
Administration 
Surety 
PEGE So esece eemangcnsen ere eee ee 350.00 
FECT Clee eee ees cee ccpr wens 126.95 476.95 
Taxes 
Social Security -2-..---.---..-.-. pace 555.41 
State Employment Security - 152.25 
Federal Employment Tax ...........- 69.60 177.26 
Retirement Fund. ........-.--2-----------:-ecceeeeceeeeeeeceeeeeerteeet 357.82 
Association Dues .. 25.00: 
IO WEES) )..-feace--e:--- 32.88 
[Pichunesie S.sscx-<------- 128.51 
Plaques & Awards ......... Wee a, 
New President’s Travel ........-..----.- 214.70 
Service Pins for Retired Teachers 742.40 
Representatives to NEA Convention .-...----.-:-----+--- 
Other Conferences 
Leadership Conferences  ....-...----------:-2:-------------00* 1,686.22 
Conference Work Shop 109.70 
Miami Conference ......- eae 523.54 
Washington Conference -......-.--.---------------ee eo 184.93 
Legal Counsel -....-------------------2-e-cee ec cereeeeeeceteesteeensetcces 
Building Expense 
Taxes 
City 
County 824.79 
Repairs 2,620.87 
New Plans . 43.26 
TMSULANICE ocee-a--22--ne-neeeneeneneeennceneceeeereeecceeeceennesteenetesnens 96.30 
Contributions 
NAACP Education & Defense ...........--.-------------- 1,800.00 
NAACP State Conference 500.00 
Southern Regional Council -.. 500.00 
Oxford Colored Orphanage -.. 500.00 
Assoc. Study Negro Life -........ 25.00 
American Teachers Assoc. 25.00 
Hammocks Beach Appropriation -.....-....--------------- 
Meehan CLs esas ers eas ceca nec wane cwsane ee cree nereneanen 
Total Association Expense .......-..------------------------ 
New Equipment ...........-----------------c-c---so-eeeeecececceeeee 


Total Disbursements During Year -.............-.---.-- 

Add: 

Bad Checks Charged to Account -.........-.....-- 
Total 

Cash on Hand, August 31, 
(Schedule 2) 


“Hand, August 31, 162 ek 





Total 


Statement of 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
August 31, 1962 
Per Book 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Cash on Hand, September 1, 1961 













Checking Account -......----------s---ceec-sceecesenseeceeeneeseeeee 16,659.43 

Savings Account ...........--------:::-:----ee eset eistueetes : 2,472.26 
Receipts During Year 

From FEixecutive Secretary . ....-....--.---------:0----------- 96,663.51 

STs Ys eS Ere TU OTIC oe rates ane ole eet geome 530.15 
Outstanding checks cancelled ................-.-.-.----------- 
Total Cash Available During Year 

Disbursements During Year .........-.-.-.---.---------- 
CASH on HAND, August 31, 1962 .................- 

Per Banks 

Checking Account 

Mechanics & Farmers Bank 

Rialeiohe Norbh Caroline secs tscccseescetectesccercec-cosaexonas 17,119.06 
NGG se DePOSIES UW CLAUS ceree neste <-teeeee cee anececeecereeeeeaze 5,163.51 

22,282.57 

*Less: Outstanding checks eS 2,953.35 
Balance in checking account. .......-.-...-2.--2:0:sses- 
Savings Account 

Raleigh Building & Loan Assoc. 

Raleigh, North Carolina -....c2cc..-cecoce1---2sse- 1,364.35 


Mutual Savings & Loan Assoc. 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN 


STXTY-TWO 


12,883.78 


188.74 


11,103.07 


2,826.74 
5,280.00 


2,504.39 
1,000.00 


3,585.22 


3,350.00 


3,000.00 
176.00 


91,326.45 
2,814.02 


94,140.47 
338.87 





94,479.34 
22,331.68 
$116,810.97 





Schedule 2 


19,131.69 


97,193.66 
144.95 


116,470.30 
94,138.67 


22,331.63 


19,329.22 


Durham sme Orci: © AvOULy an a-tec--sretsencsese- sneer ee 


1,688.06 
Total in savings account 


CASH on HAND, August 31, 
(Exhibit A) 


__ 8,002.41 
1962 


22,331.63 


phere are 50 outstanding checks as of August 31, 1962. We are 
submitting a list, showing the check number and the amount to the 
Executive Secretary. 














Schedule 3 
Statement of 
RENTAL INCOME and EXPENSE 
September 1, 1961—August 31, 1962 
INCOME 
Rental tincome: Kor Year... 42. ee 6,430.00 
EXPENSE 
Collections Commaissioms carescscesesceces eee neeeereeeecasen renee 321.56 
Janitorial Service 1,020.00 
Janitorial Supplies 103.61 
Utilities 
NGS GS coe cease yee er ene ns ea 327.72 
Water = 414.03 
Fuel 2,603.57 8,345.32 
Repairs 
Carpenter & Materials .... 491.93 
Plumbing & Heating 288.26 
Electrical 398.97 DLO. 
HB Sxs1" ela ll eee aes aie nea er eee ret ce Que eh 82.00 6,051.65 
Balance to Remit to Association _.....00020000.--- 378.35 
Amount Remitted prior to 8/31/62 —......................- 323.83 
ACCOUNT RECEIVABLE—Rental Agent 
(ExT Cie AS) ile ses eee eee eee eee eee ee en ee 54.52 


AUTOMATION AND EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 14) 


citizens must be educated to understand them, or 
else lose control of the basic decisions in our 
society. Automation thus calls for our best efforts 
in the social and behavioral sciences as much as 
in technical education and the teaching of the 
physical sciences. 


This is, admittedly, an ambitious set of goals 
for our schools, It might reasonably be asked how 
they can all be achieved. Many of them will un- 
doubtedly require expanded facilities and strong- 
er financial support. 


Some of the goals might be achieved more 
readily if information available in government 
agencies, in academic publications, and in priv- 
ate organizations could be brought more quickly 
and effectively to teachers and others who should 
have it. It is especially desirable, in view of their 
crucial role in our society, that up-to-date infor- 
mation reach the schools and the teaching com- 
munity. It is important, too, in our rapidly shift- 
ing labor market, for the guidance and vocational 
counselor to be able to revise his own information. 
Under the 1962 Manpower Act, the government 
fortunately plans an intensified campaign to cir- 
culate information on manpower and employment. 


The NEA Project on Educational Implications 
of Automation is helping to close the communi- 
cations gap by continuing to bring its findings to 
the teaching community. 


Our findings, after a year of work, call for 
further study on problems of motivation and 
learning, as well as the changing demands of tech- 
nological change. Meanwhile, we can note with 
pride the progress we have made to date and the 
basis we have laid for a better understanding of 
automation and its consequences. 
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The following letter was received from a satisfied policy-holder of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association Insurance Program which is now 


in its 4th year and was designed exclusively for NCTA Members. 


ees etoaly 


518 Virginia Street 
Mount Airy, North Carolina 
October 5, 1962 

Mr. W. L. Smith 

W. L. Smith Insurance Agency 

1230 Beatties Ford Road 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Let me take this opportunity to thank you again for 
the fine way in which you handled my claim of the past 
summer. I pay your company so many compliments and 
sing your praises so loudly until there are some who 
think that I am employed by the company in the field 
of public relations. 


I am sincere in all that I say and I don’t see how any 
teacher in the state of North Carolina can afford to be 
without this protection. We have a young lady who is 
one of our graduates and teaches in the state. She has 
been ill since before the Christmas holidays and still is 
not back at work and the poor child did not have the 
insurance. You know, that is the very first question our 
teachers ask when they visit a sick teacher. All of us 
in this school feel very strongly about the program. 


We hope that you will be able to visit in our school 
again soon. Our building program has gone a long way 
since you were here last. 

With best wishes, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. L. H. Jones 
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New And Improved Program Now Being Offered 


ENROLL TODAY 


For this valuable accident and sickness protection, 
a delay could be extremely costly! 


This program is administered by W. L. Smith Insur- 
ance Agency and underwritten by American Casualty 
Company. 


For your application and details, complete the cou- 
pon and mail today. 


| W. L. Smith Insurance Agency 


Box 2484 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Please send me brochure outlining program. 


Name 





Address = | 
a 


for OCTOBER, NINETEEN SIxTY-TWO 
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CODE OF ETHICS 
(Continued from page 8) 


19. Recommends for employment only those 
persons about whom he has adequate information. 


PRINCIPLE IV. Commitment to the Profession _ 


Members of the education profession strive to 
make the profession one that attracts entrants 
with the highest qualifications. Educators join, 
actively support, and use their professional as- 
sociations as a means to elevate education and the 
profession. Working with others in the profession, 
educators ever seek to improve the quality of their 
own service. 


Obligation to the Profession 


In exercising his obligation to the profession, 
a member of the profession: 


1. Recognizes that a profession must accept 
responsibility for the conduct of its members and 
understands that his own conduct may be regarded 
as representative of the members of the profes- 
sion. 


2. Discloses through proper channels without 
fear or favor misconduct of any type which is 
clearly detrimental to the profession and protects 
the ranks of the profession from those deficient in 
morals, standards, or ability. 
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3. Implements policies of his governing board 
and profession fairly, placing the interests of 
education above personal preference. 


4. Supports his institution, his colleagues, and 
his profession if any is unjustly accused, particu- 


larly standing by those who have acted at his own 
request. 


5. Becomes involved in individual problems of 
colleagues only when so authorized by accepted 
policy or when so requested. 


6. Assigns no professional duties to non-pro- 
fessional personnel except as approved by approp- 
riate legal authority. 


7. Continues professional growth by all ap- 
propriate means, but only seeks formal recognition 
for advanced academic study conducted at proper- 
ly recognized and accredited institutions of higher 
education. 


8. Makes appropriate use of released time 
granted for professional growth purposes. 


9. Interprets and uses the writings of others 
and the findings of educational research with in- 
tellectual honesty, limiting the inferences to con- 
clusions fully justified by the data. 


10. Respects the copyright laws in the use of 
educational materials. 


11. Cooperates, in keeping with his professional 
responsibilities, in the orientation of student 
teachers, interns, and those colleagues new to the 
system or profession. 


*PRINCIPLE III, SECTION 12 WAS NOT 
STATED CORRECTLY IN THE COPIES OF 
THE: PROPOSED? CODERISSUED SAT TH EH 
1962 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY IN 
DENVER. THIS IS THE OFFICIAL COMMIT- 
TEE STATEMENT. 





THANKS TO THE N.C.T.A. 
(Continued from page 6) 


frontiers forward, in the next 
two years under the inspired 


NOW IS THE HOUR 


(Continued from page 6) 


of CONFIDENCE. Now Is The 


ATTENTION 


If your Band or Choir needs money, 
we will make an analysis of your fin- 
ancial problem, make a survey of your 


leadership of Dr. Parker, our 
new President, and Dr. Lyons, 
our newly elected executive se- 
cretary. They will be expected to 
make new records in the catago- 
ries mentioned here and on other 
fronts in our work. They de- 
serve our strongest support and 
I beg you to give no less. It was 
a source of great pleasure and 
delight for me to serve as your 
president, and I shall gladly con- 
tinue to give any service possi- 
ble in support of our great As- 
sociation. 
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Hour. We move UP on activation 
of CONFIDENCE evidenced by 
full and united support, or we 
move DOWN-and-OUT with pet- 
ty bickering, factional conten- 
tion, and sectional wrangling. 
Yes, “Now Is The Hour” when 
we must, through our own per- 
formance, help to assure that 
each Association action be based 
on a thread of unshaken CON- 
FIDENCE that extends from us 
as individuals straight through 
our entire Association. 
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community, and recommend a prestige 
way to raise from $100.00 to $2000.00. 
Amounts up to $10,600 over a 2 to 3 
year period. 

Call this ad to the attention of your 
Band Booster President, or write your- 
self, for no obligation details, giving 
amount of money needed and the popu- 
lation of your community. Get the 
advise of an established, professional 
organization. 

WRITE 
ORGANIZATIONAL & GROUP 
RVICE 


H 
REHOBOTH BEACH. DELAWARE 


There are some areas in your state 
where w eneed part-time representation. 
If interested in TRAINING in the fund- 
raising field write; % Ellen White, 
Box H Dept. P61. 

Ideal part-time work: Teachers, 
Semi-retired persons, or Band Directors’ 
wives, who can work 2 or 8 days a 
week. MUST HAVE CAR. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 





Southeast Region’s Delegation to 19th Annual Classroom Teachers Confer- 


ence—July, 1962. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


“My Impressions As A New- 
Comer At The Classroom 
Teachers’ National Conference” 


By 
Theima H. Gray, President, 
Chatham County Teachers 
Association 


The Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference was held at 
Western State College, Gunni- 
son, Colorado, July 8-20, 1962, 
with more than 400 delegates 
from all 50 states; as well as 
from London, England and 
Frankfurt, Germany. This an- 
nual conference is a professional 
workshop sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers which places key emphasis 
on five areas: improvement of 
instruction, professional deve- 
lopment, leadership training, 
cultural enrichment and person- 
al growth. 


On Sunday, after our arrival 
at Western State College, all of 
the “first-timers” were invited 
to assemble in the Student Un- 
ion to be greeted by President 


for OCTOBER, 


NINETEEN 


Rita Jacoby, NEA-DCT. At this 
orientation session, we received 
instructions and were given 
“prospectors” badges to wear in 
order that we might be distin- 
guished from those who had at- 
tended previous conferences. 
Later that same evening, we 
were honored at a get-acquaint- 
ed social hour at which time the 
new “prospectors” met the “old- 
timers” and the veteran con- 
ferees had a grand reunion. In 
this relaxed, informal atmos- 
phere of the conference, parti- 
cipants became acquainted with 
leading personalities in Ameri- 
can Education and made many 
friends while exchanging ideas 
with other classroom teachers 
from all parts of the nation. 
Then Western State College per- 
sonnel put forth a special effort 
to make our stay comfortable as 
well as entertaining. We were 
guests of the college at several 
outstanding programs of cul- 
tural value. The conferees grate- 
fully appreciated such hospitali- 
We 

After the initial orientation 
was over, the remainder of the 
week was given primarily to 
General Sessions, Clinics and 
Workshops and Regional Meet- 


STIXTY-TWO 


ings. Morning sessions always 
included outstanding speakers 
or panelists who made challeng- 
ing remarks about our future 
as classroom teachers. Evening 
sessions were informative, cul- 
tural and entertaining. 


Each speaker left us with 
challenging thoughts about our 
profession. These are a few ex- 
cerpts from the speeches: One 
speaker, in his keynote address, 
“Teaching: A Profession’, gave 
the teachers a challenge to spend 
more time developing along the 
lines of the adjective ‘‘Profes- 
sional” and less time with the 
noun ‘‘Profession” as they work 
for the development of a pro- 
fession. According to another 
speaker, “Automation has a role 
and purpose in the classroom 
but the teacher should define its 
role as part of a balanced pur- 
poseful program’. One other 
speaker, whose main interest 
was conservation, gave five rea- 
sons for lack of interest in con- 
servation: ignorance of the rate 
of our use of natural resources, 
destructive attitudes of the past, 
a feeling of irresponsibility to- 
ward state resources, pressure 
from industry to discard, and 
belief that science can save us. 
He concluded that “pupils and 
teachers must come to terms 
with nature for without this no 
democracy can exist and con- 
servation is not propaganda for 
any group but a part of our way 
of life.” 


Each clinic gave something 
for each delegate to carry home 
for the enhancing of his associa- 
tion as there were clinics for 
State Officers, Local Officers 
and Urban Officers. Workshops 
included Health and Physical 
Education, Reading, Teacher 
Communication, and Conserva- 
tion Education. 


It is impossible to relate in 
detail the wealth of information 
gained from the various work- 
shops and clinics. However, we 
can not conclude this discussion 
without mentioning the all-day 
field trip showing “Conserva- 
tion in Action.” At the close of 
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this all-day event, I am sure 
that each individual had gained 
a better appreciation for our 
natural resources and the need 
for conserving that which na- 
ture has provided. As one speak- 
er so aptly put it, “The Western 
Frontier no longer exists and 
Americans must face the new 
frontier of science and public 
awareness in wise use of Ameri- 
ca’s natural resources and land.” 


The final program, ‘“Fare- 
well to Mountaineer Days,” was 
very impressive but sad; for 
each one of us viewed in our 
minds the many happenings re- 
miniscent of ‘the memorable 
days of this 19th Annual Class- 
room Teachers National Con- 
ference of the NEA. 


A retrospective view of the 
conference indicated that much 
planning went into its prepa- 
ration with the interest of the 
conferees always in mind. The 
program was broad in scope and 
rich in variety thereby insuring 
the greatest possible in-service 
training for teachers. The lec- 
tures, discussions, demonstra- 
tions, exhibits and tours were so 
skillfully executed that each 
classroom teacher benefited by 
becoming familiar with current 
educational trends and receiv- 
ing practical help and guidance 
in planning activities for his 
or her program of work. My 
only regret is that I could not 
attend each clinic. Conversing 
with other persons who attend- 
ed other clinics, however, con- 
firmed my belief that each of us 
had grown both professionally 
and personally. 
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TELSTAR & EDUCATIONAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


produced an intensification of 
scientific research of gigantic 
proportions such as the world of 
science has never before witness- 
ed or experienced in all its his- 
tory. 


Fundamental changes in our 
mode of life are taking place 
with such rapid progressions 
that one cannot afford to die lest 
he not live out the full span of 
his time. And the extent of his 
time is now caught up in the 
elaborations of the infinite fu- 
ture. 


The laboratory magician needs 
no longer ask which trick do you 
wish to see, but what miracle do 
you want me to perform. Many 
of today’s accomplishments 
would have been termed mira- 
cles in an earlier period of man’s 
history. Some of the things that 
our elder generation wanted to 
see before its thread of life was 
snipped have come to pass. The 
master of the stage today is the 
technologist who waves his 
magic wand and a rabbit leaps 
from the top hat. 


The prodigality of western liv- 
ing has strengthened the west- 
erner’s attachment to life. The 
preparation for life after death 
is being replaced more and more 
by a stronger attachment to and 
a greater absorption in the life 
of this world. One might be led 
to wonder what it is that heaven 
has to offer that is more plea- 
sant or more advantageous than 
the offerings of our new age. We 
might assume that there is no 
pollen in heaven; but in any 
event, a Skeptic would certainly 
like to take his air-conditioner 
along. The westerner’s appetite 
has been molded in such a fash- 
ion that his answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘“What’ll you have,” cer- 
tainly will not be: “Milk and 
honey !” 


Who is it that would not like 
to live long enough to witness 


The 


the human body being transport- 
ed by cablegram or radiotele- 
graphy in a matter of seconds 
from America to Europe? or 
the transportation of hundreds 
of cubic miles of sand from the 
Sahara by radiotelegraphy to 
the Everglades of Florida? The 
age in which we live is one of 
the most marvelous of all in the 
history of mankind. Telstar is 
one of many signs prophesying 
of things to come. 
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Division of Higher Education—L. H. Robinson, Greensboro 


A. Department of Administration (Unreported) 
B. Department of Instruction—Charles A. Ray, Durham 


C. Department of Student NCTA-NEA—Mrs, Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 
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Education News Briets 


Lyons Attends NASSTA Meet 


Dr. Charles Lyons Jr., NCTA 
Executive Secretary, attended 
the recent annual meeting of 
NASSTA in Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. He has been accepted as an 
associate member of that body. 


New TV Network? 


A new nation-wide television 
network is emerging—a net- 
work to serve the 63. education- 
al TV stations across the coun- 
Tse 


According to the radio and 
television education director for 
the Philadelphia public schools, 
many of these stations already 
are interconnected, and are ex- 
changing programs. 


The director, Martha Gable, 
says that regional networks are 
already operating and exchang- 
ing films and programs. These 
forecast the coming possibility 
of a new educational TV net- 
work. 


Studies are already underway 
to increase and improve the ex- 
change of programs among ed- 
ucational TV stations, she says. 


Mrs. Edna C. Richards Attends 
NCACT Meeting 


Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, NCACT at- 
tended a biennial meeting of the 
National Education Field Ser- 
vice Association in Washington, 
D. C., December 9-12, 1962 at 
the NEA Headquarters and 
Burlington Hotel. The theme 
for the conference was “Better 
Field Service.” 


The meeting was organized 
around these Special Interest 
Groups for total participation 


1. Teachers’ Leadership for 
Improvement of Instruc- 
tion 

2. Conditions for Teaching 

8. Higher Education and Or- 
ganizations of Disciplines. 


The 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 


Their Relations to the NE- 
A, State Associations and 
Field Service 


4. Definitions of Professional 
Autonomy, Achievements 
Toward It, and Field Ser- 
vice Leadership Toward it 


5. Better Discipline and De- 
fense of the Profession and 
its Members—Better Field 
Service Handling of Pro- 
fessional and Personal Pro- 
blems 


6. Organizing for Political 
Leadership and Action by 
Teachers and Associations 


Professional Services Committee 
Reports Included: 


1. Changing Role of Field 
Service 


2. Possible Exchanges of 
Field Service Between and 
Among States and NEA 


3. Trends in Training of Lo- 
eal Association Leaders In- 
cluding Role of Local As- 
sociation Executive Secre- 
tary 


4. Involvement of State As- 
sociation Field Service Per- 
sonnel in NEA Pattern of 
Field Service and What 
This Service Should Be in 
the Future 


5. Qualifications of Field 
Workers including a Study 
of Their Future Responsi- 
bilities 


Keppel Is New Commissioner 


Dr. Francis Keppel of Mas- 
sachusetts has been given the 
recess appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Education. He succeeds 
Sterling M. McMurrin in the 
$20,000-a-year job. 


Keppel is dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education at Har- 
vard. Commenting on the ap- 
pointment, the NEA’s executive 
secretary, William G. Carr, 
said: 
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“T urge members of the pro- 
fession and of the public with- 
out regard to political or other 
forms of partisanship to give 
our new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion every assistance in advanc- 
ing the cause of education in the 
United States.” 


Report Focuses on Urban Areas 


The acute educational pro- 
blems peculiar to school systems 
in large cities are summed up in 
an NEA Urban Project report 
which says that urban school 
districts need an average of al- 
most 10 more professional staff 
members per 1,000 pupils. 


The minimum for quality ed- 
ucation, the report says, is 50 
staff members per 1,000 pupils. 
It found that districts of 100,- 
000 or more population had an 
average of 40-41 staff members 
per 1,000 students. 


An interesting implication of 
the report is the amount of 
money that would be required 
to improve the situation. To in- 
crease professional staff from 
40 persons per 1,000 pupils to 
just 41 persons would mean an 
increase of 2.5 per cent in per- 
sonnel and salary costs. In a 
system with 700,000 pupils and 
an average professional salary 
of $8,500, increasing the ratio 
by one person per 1,000 pupils 
would hike salary costs $6 mil- 
lion. 


Dr. Kennedy Gets NASSTA Post 


Dr. E. Dale Kennedy, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the MEA, be- 
came president of the National 
Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of 
the organization in late Novem- 
ber. 


He served as NASSTA vice- 
president for the past two years 
and was voted president-elect 
earlier last year. Dr. Kennedy 
also will become president of the 
National School Public Relations 
Association next August 1. 


Youth Unit is Established 


To carry out the provisions of 
the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Act, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare has established a Youth 
Development Unit. It will offer 
assistance to states and com- 
munities with programs to con- 
trol and prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Congress authorized $30 mil- 
lion for the program last year. 
Director of the new unit is Shel- 
ton B. Granger, who has been 
executive director of the Urban 
League in Cleveland and Min- 
neapolis and a consultant on 
community organization to the 
President’s Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 


Under other terms of the pro- 
gram, Detroit will receive $202,- 
200 in a HEW grant. An addi- 
tional $312,500 in local funds 
are to be added to the federal 
government’s grant. 


Foxwell Attends Salary School 


Mr. George L. Foxwell, mem- 
ber of the NCTA Board of Di- 
rectors attended the fifth Na- 
tional School for Teachers Sal- 
ary Scheduling sponsored by the 
NEA Office of Professional De- 
velopment, held at the NEA 
Center, Washington, D. C. on 
September 24-28, 1962. The 
Theme of the Salary School was: 


“Professional Salaries For 
Professional Teachers’. The 
purpose of the salary school was 
to give classroom instruction on 
the lastest aspects of teachers 
salaries to representatives from 
each of the State Associations 
and several local associations. 


Topics Discussed were: 


1. Trends in Teachers Sala- 
ies 


2. Salary Scheduling 


3. School Budget and School 
Finance 


4. Merit Pay and Teacher 
Evaluation 


5. Professional Negotiations 
and Professional Sanctions 


6. Effective Planning for Sal- 
ary Work 


7. Presenting the Salary Pro- 
gram 


8. The National Economy; An 
Analysis and forecast 


Many Schools Ills Blamed 
on Struggles for Power 


Authority and power strug- 
gles in American educational 
systems are frequently to blame 
for such ills as “teacher turn- 
over,” discharge and arbitrary 
termination of contracts, low 
productivity, and highly publici- 
zed resignations, says Gale Jen- 
sen, University of Michigan pro- 
fessor of education. 


“These power struggles deve- 
lop mostly in connection with an 
organization’s decision-making,” 
Jensen says. He writes in a re- 
cent issue of The School of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin, published at 
the University of Michigan. 


The U-M educator names six 
sets of conditions which create 
the authority struggles which 
show up in the every-day be- 
havior of employees. 


These conditions are nonpub- 
lic decision-making, he says, bad 
decisions about goals, persons 
using organization resources as 
patronage to build personal pow- 
er, failure of personnel in autho- 
rity roles to get the decisions 
needed by the system, outside 
organizations with ‘“‘police pow- 
er’? which continually demand 
accounts of what is going on, 
and differences between person- 
nel with respect to what are pro- 
per objectives. 
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Thousands of groups throughout the 
country have successfully conducted fa- 
mous MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING 
DRIVES, raising money quickly and (com- 
pletely without risk or investment). We 
supply a choice of top-quality Mason 
candies, beautifully boxed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization’s 
name, picture and slogan. We even PRE- 
pay shipping charges! You make a big 
NET PROFIT of 663 % (40¢ on every box 
that costs you 60¢ ) and you pay NoTHING 
until AFTER your drive is over. (Anything 
remaining unsold may be returned for 
full credit.) For complete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 
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City State 


| Name 


How many members Phone 
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“Going First Class In Freedom” 
Charles “A” Lyons, Jr. 


Going first class is a thing of principle, not a thing of expediency, or favor, or com- 
promise or any other such thing. It means being exposed to and having an appreciation 
for the best to be had in whatever circumstances we might find ourselves—the best in 
music, in art, in drama, in employment, in life itself. It means not only exposure to and 
appreciation for but it means also the opportunity to freely avail oneself of the oppor- 
tunity to become exposed and a complete freedom of choice. 

In many areas of life in our state and nation, we as an ethnic group have won the right 
to exposure to things first class in particular and have acquired not only the taste but the 
appetite for things first class in general. Unfortunately, too often, taste and appetite are 
too far out of line with opportunities for satisfying them. It is in this light that the re- 
cent remarks by Governor Terry Sanford to the North Carolina Press Institute, calling 
for an end to job discrimination, are so significant. 

Governor Sanford urged that citizens end “unfair discrimination” in employment and 
“give the Negro a full chance to earn a decent living for his family ...” The Governor 
said the time has come for American citizens to abandon their reluctance to accept the 
Negro in employment and called upon state officials to formulate policies that will not 
exclude Negroes from state employment. 

The Negro has undoubtedly made significant progress since the ending of slavery some 
100 years ago, as the governor pointed out, but he rightly continued that the time has 
come “not merely to look back to freedom, but forward to the fulfillment of its meaning.” 
For it is more than a truism to say that, despite the authority of Hobbes, freedom is more 
than the mere “absence of restraint.” It is rather the positive acceptance of one human 
being by another human being not because of his race, or wealth or religion are any 
other such superficial reason but because of his very humanity. It is in other words, the 
positive recognition of the basic worth and integrity of each individual human person- 
ality for its own sake. This recognition of the basic integrity of the human personality is 
one of the key concepts underlying the philosophy of the Age of Reason propounded by 
such celebrated thinkers as Locke, Rousseau, Voltaire, and Montesquieu; which philos- 
ophy provided the intellectual background for the American and French revolutions, and 
the American Declaration of Independence and Bill of Rights to the Constitution. 


The Governor is correct in suggesting that the opening of New economic opportunities 
for Negro citizens will add new economic growth for everybody. “‘We can do this,” the 
governor added, ‘‘we will do this. We will do it because our economy cannot afford to have 
so many people fully or partially unproductive. We will do it because it is honest and 
fair for us to give all men and women their best chance in life.” 

We wish to commend the Governor for his forthright and unequivocal statement and 
for the appointment of the Good Neighbor Council. These two acts should augur well for 
the growth and development of a greater North Carolina. 

What does all of this mean for us in the teaching profession? It means (1) that we now 
have official sanction and support of the head of the state government for the position 
which we have known all too long was correct and (2) that as the teachers of our leaders 
of tomorrow we have the responsibility for developing within these youths a concept of 
self and of society consistent with the notion of “Going First Class, In Freedom.” We 
must inspire in them a sense of purpose, a sense of dedication to high ideas and noble 
principles that generations to come might be able to enjoy a measure of the true peace 
and fellowship which is so woefully lacking in the world today. We must help them meet 
face to face the great issues of the past and present and to become more aware of and 
attuned to the forces and motions that have in the past and are now stirring men and 
societies. As teachers we must be about the business of producing critical thinkers, do- 
ers, problem solvers, creative individuals and participating citizens. 

In the final analysis, if all of us, Negro and White, teachers and non-teachers in North 
Carolina and America, can find a common meeting ground on which we can poo] all of our 
resources to produce young adult leaders who, like ourselves, have reached deeply into 
the inexhaustible resources of our Hebrew-Christian tradition and have drawn therefrom 
the quality, the dignity, the excellence, the purity, the self sacrifice, the richness of life 
that it contains, there will be no force on earth that can successfully rival us. 
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otudying The Educational Product 


By Dr. Minnie T. Forte, Associate Professor of Education at Shaw University 


This report represents an at- 
tempt by a college teacher to 
enlarge on her background of 
information concerning the im- 
pact of the teacher training pro- 
gram on the elementary and 
junior high school levels. Since 
it is becoming more and more 
common for college and public 
school teachers to join in co- 
operative undertakings for the 
improvement of instruction, in- 
creased knowledge of the educa- 
tional product will contribute 
to the efficiency of the teacher 
education program. 


Public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators can aid immeasur- 
ably in the preparation of teach- 
ers. Consequently, an effective 
learning program for the boys 
and girls of public school age 
can be planned and executed. 


With this view in mind, and 
with the usual curiosity which 
motivates undertakings of this 
kind, the writer set for herself 
the task of studying the gradu- 
ates of the class of 1961. In 
the fall of 1961 the following 
message was mailed to ninety- 
two graduates of a state teach- 
ers college: 


Your Alma Mater is sincerely in- 
terested in you. Will you kindly 
send me names of your principal, 
supervisor, and school? Send your 
school’s mailing address and your 
grade level also. If you are not 
working, please inform the Place- 
ment Director immediately. Best 
wishes for your continued success. 


In the course of the first se- 
mester, the following letter was 
mailed to eighty-two principals 
and supervisors: 


We are concerned with the im- 
provement of our teacher education 
program and have initiated an eva- 
luative study of our educational 
product of 1961. Data will be col- 
lected at three intervals during the 
1961-62 school term. 


Please include every phase of the 
curriculum. This summary should 
cover such matters as the kinds 
of professional assignments, mas- 


tery of subject matter, classroom 
atmosphere, non-teaching responsi- 
bilities, the level of effective teach- 
ing, and your suggestions for im- 
provement. 


Evaluative summaries of se- 
venty-nine beginning teachers 
were received from seventy-one 
principals and supervisors. In 
order to present a composite 
point of view, excerpts from a 
selected number of typical res- 
ponses* are herewith submitted: 


“She is doing a highly creditable 
job as a teacher. Her work is above 
average in the classroom and she 
has shown a cooperative esprit de 
corps with teachers, pupils and ad- 
ministration.” 


“The average beginning teacher 
feels that she should have had a 
longer practice teaching period, 
more experience in teaching, and 
more time to observe experienced 
teachers teaching. The prospective 
teacher could profit from the use 
of a guide book in observation and 
student teaching on the elementary 
school level.” 


“Your graduate is superior in co- 
operation, above average in health, 
appearance, intellectual maturity, 
emotional stability, professional at- 
titude and participation, and under- 
standing of children and youth. 
She is average in general educa- 
tion, knowledge and use of the 
learning process, teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, classroom organization and 
behavior, and evaluation of pupil 
growth and learning.” 


“Her professional assignments 
have been taken and done very well 
by her. Her work and attitude with 
our curriculum here have been very 
good. 


Her room atmosphere is very 
nice and her taste of assignments 
to bulletin boards at large is very 
good. Her assigned non-teaching 
activities have been taken very 
well and have been done by her in 
a very high manner. 


She needs to put more time on 
the correction of her pupils speech 
and word usage plus give them 
various meanings of the words they 
are studying.” 


*Each set of quotation marks represents a 
separate reply. 


“Since Mrs. Doe did her practice 
teaching in the third grade and is 
at present a first grade teacher, it 
is naturally a more difficult task 
for her to perform. Mr. Doe, the 
principal, and I have taken all this 
in consideration as we offer some 
points of evaluation of her as a be- 
ginning teacher. The following 
statements represent our comb ned 
thinking: 


She is very conscientious in her 
work, she has a pleasing personali- 
ty, good attitude, very cooperative, 
accepts constructive criticism beau- 
tifully, and is eager for helpful 
suggestions. She needs to improve 
on organizing her work and to 
better understand child growth 
and development so that she would 
be able to speak more on the level 
that children could understand. 


At the close of this first semes- 
ter, Mrs. Doe has made much im- 
provement in the wise use of mate- 
rials, grouping according to levels 
of ability, etc. However, arrange- 
ments have been made for her to 
observe in a classroom taught by 
an experienced teacher which I 
think will help her immeasurably.” 


“Your graduate is evaluated as 
follows: 


Professional Assignments 


A. Member of professional studies 
committee 


B. Arranged demonstrations of 
newly acquired visual aids 


C. Acquired services of resource 
consultant from Stone Educa- 
tional Supplies, Raleigh, North 
Carolina (He demonstrated 
varied use of overhead projec- 
tors). 


Non - teaching Responsibilities, 
cooperative attidude shown in: 


A. Pleasant atmosphere 


B. Cafeteria supervision 
lunch period 


during 


C. P. T. A. sponsored activities 


Classroom Atmosphere 
A. Pleasant atmosphere 
B. Attractive arrangement 
C. Centers of interest evident 


D. Pupil’s work prominently dis- 
played 


E. Maintaining friendly yet profes- 
sional attitude with pupil 


(Continued on page 24 ) 
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Improving Citizenship And 
Bill Of Rights Education 


Introduction by Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary 


Introduction 


Today we are enmeshed with 
an era of constant challenge and 
change. Those of us who have 
the primary responsibility for 
shaping the destinies of our 
youth must do so amidst com- 
plex shifts in our environment 
involving not only scientific and 
technological change but change 
in the political and social fabric 
of our society as well. Today out 
moded political and social struc- 
tures are crumbling all about us 
while new structures are strug- 
gling in the throes of coming to 
birth. 


In such an environment as 
this, the teaching of responsible 
citizenship, meaningful human 
relations and about the essent- 
ials of freedom, embodied in 
those great foundation stones of 
American Liberty—The Bill of 
Rights, is crucial. 


The statement which follows 
was developed by a National 
Task Force of educational and 
civic leaders who have given 
serious study to this question and 
who see the need for more effort 
to teach the essence of the Bill 
of Rights in our public schools 
as one of the most important 
needs of our time. This state- 
ment will be printed in its en- 
tirety and essentially in its ori- 
ginal form in order to preserve 
its full value for us as profes- 
sional educators. 


Statement 


The United States of America 
is a society based on principles 
of individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility among which the 
most important are set forth in 
those parts of the Constitution 
(including the first ten and sev- 
eral later Amendments), com- 
monly referred to as the Bill of 
Rights. These provisions deter- 
mine legal rights and freedoms 
which the individual may assert 
against the government and its 
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officials, but their intended im- 
pact on society is not solely a 
legal one. Their effect is far 
broader, and encompasses stand- 
ards of conduct for application 
in the day-to-day dealing of ci- 
tizens among themselves. 


The liberty under law which 
the Bill of Rights embodies is 
the richest inheritance of the 
American people. Our school sys- 
tem is not the only repository of 
this inheritance. It ig just one 
among many. Our educational 
institutions are of such a sensi- 
tive nature, pervasive cope and 
unique purpose that, if they fail 
sufficiently to convey the mean- 
ing and value of these principles, 
other free institutions and, in- 
deed, the essential fabric of our 
society may not survive the fail- 
ure. 


The responsibility of the 
schools to transmit these values 
is even greater in a work which, 
for at least the last thirty years, 
has been immersed in conflict, 
hot and cold, between societies 
organized in freedom and those 
dominated by dictatorial author- 
ity. It makes little sense for our 
government to spend billions for 
military defense, or even for aid 
to less fortunately situated peo- 
ples, if at the same time our 
public and private institutions 
neglect to do whatever is neces- 
sary to preserve the way of life 
Which we thus seek to protect 
against external threats. 


This very world conflict, and 
the varied and fertile complexi- 
ties of life in the twentieth cen- 
tury, are in part the cause of the 
grave deficiencies which we find 
in the current state of education 
in the principles of the Bill of 
Rights. The many and rapidly 
proliferating scientific dis ci- 
plines, foreign languages, the 
arts—subject after subject pre- 
sents persuasive claims to a 
place in the school curriculum. 
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The flexible adjustment of these 
conflicting demands is no easy 
problem, and we have no formu- 
la for its solution. 


But education in the struc- 
ture and principles of liberty un- 
der law must not take second 
place to any of these things. No 
more vital task faces our schools 
than assisting their pupils to un- 
derstand the nature and basis of 
our rights and freedoms, both 
historically and in their contem- 
porary application. 


The Bill of Rights can not be 
taught by rote any more than 
can the Ten Commandments. 
The Constitutional guarantees 
involve equations of right and 
responsibility, of liberty and 
law, and of security and freedom 
which tax the wisdom of the 
wisest, and sharply divide our 
most eminent jurists. Education 
in the principles of the Bill of 
Rights thus calls for the most 
searching scrutiny and sustained 
attention by those charged with 
the administration of our school 
system, and for both humility 
and sophistication in the teach- 
ing process itself. 


We believe that the schools 
generally are presently falling 
Short of discharging this difficult 
but basic responsibility. Surveys 
of secondary school curricula 
leave us in no doubt that educa- 
tion in the principles of a free 
society is in a backwater, both 
in terms of the time committed 
to it, and the care and thought 
devoted to determining its meth- 
od and content. Other surveys 
of student and adult opinion dis- 
close a lamentable ignorance of 
both the content and history of 
the Bill of Rights, and a danger- 
ous indifference to its applica- 
tion to current issues. 


We say that most schools are 
not doing what they should do 
in this field, but we do not sug- 
gest that this is solely, or even 
primarily, the fault of our school 
teachers and administrators. 
Schools are an organ of the com- 
munity, and reflect the climate 
and disposition of the citizenry 
as a whole. In the long run, 
teachers can not teach children 
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what the parents do not wish to 
have them taught, nor can they 
withstand pressure to ignore or 
gloss over prickly and disagree- 
able questions unless they are 
given support by those who be- 
lieve that education must stimu- 
late the curiosity to wrestle with 
imponderables, and the boldness 
to grasp the nettles of contro- 
versy. 


Several interesting proposals 
have been made for curricular 
changes intended to give greater 
educational emphasis to the Bill 
of Rights. We have discussed 
these, but we are making no 
specific recommendations at this 
time. It may or may not be that 
we need new courses. New 
specific subject matter in exist- 
ing courses, new methods and 
teaching aids require study and 
development. Such curricular 
questions are important. Even 
more important are the basic at- 
titudes of teachers toward the 
handling of questions that arise 
in class, no matter what the 
label attached to the course. The 
principles of liberty under law 
are not found in the Bill of 
Rights alone, and their nature 
may often be effectively explored 
in courses of the most diverse 
description — in science, litera- 
ture and history as well as in 
civics or in political science. Pro- 
moting the thoughtful study of 
pressing issues, in whatever field 
they may emerge, is the kind of 
classroom climate that is best 
calculated to catch the spirit and 
to promote genuine understand- 
ing of the Bill of Rights. 


The root of present shortcom- 
ings seems to lie in a fear of 
controversy. From an education- 
al standpoint, this is especially 
unfortunate. Nothing is more 
closely attuned to the education- 
al process than the probing of 
controversial public questions, 
for nothing serves better to de- 
monstrate the immediate rela- 
tions between the classroom and 
the world outside its walls. 

We believe that the teaching 
of the Bill of Rights should con- 
stantly expose its dual nature, 
for while it declares individual 
rights it also implies individual 
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responsibilities. A free society 
ican not long endure unless 
enough of its members are able 
and willing to speak out in be- 
half of its principles when they 
are threatened. If the history of 
the Third Reich teaches us any- 
thing, it is that democracy in 
Germany fell victim to civic pas- 
sivity, and the silence of those 
whose schooling and attainments 
ought to have made them leaders 
of an articulate and determined 
opposition to the encroachments 
of tyranny. 


We wish to stress that teach- 
ing the Bill of Rights does not 
involve any predetermined com- 
mitment to the wisdom of its in- 
dividual provisions, or the speci- 
fic aplication of any of them. It 
is not so much the function of 
the teacher in this field to “an- 
swer” questions, as to raise and 
illuminate problems. The privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, 
for example, though embodied 
in the Constitution of the United 
States and of nearly every state, 
is certainly a legitimate subject 
of debate, and the question 
whether it should be repealed or 
amended may be a most stimul- 
ating topic for classroom discus- 
sion. But to this day, the privi- 
lege remains part of the law of 
the land, and any understanding 
of liberty under law must reckon 
with the effect and implications 
of its mandate. 


We do not, of course, suggest 
that the secondary school cur- 
riculum should include a course 
in “law”, any more than we 
would recommend high school 
courses in medicine. We have 
pointed out that the Bill of 
Rights is not for lawyers and 
judges only, but is part of the 
fabric of our society as a whole. 
Nevertheless, the Constitution 
and laws are basic determinants 
and sanctions of conduct, and we 
believe that far more attention 
should be given in the schools 
to discussing the meaning and 
nature of law and illuminating 
its place in the world which the 
students are discovering. The 
liberty of which we speak here 
is liberty under law, and the 
meaning of both words must be 
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explored in any presentation of 
the Bill of Rights which deserves 
the name of education. 


Accordingly, we recommend 
prompt action — by educators, 
lawyers, and indeed the entire 
American community — to en- 
hance and improve secondary 
school education in the principles 
of the Bill of Rights. 


We further recommend that: 


1. The National Assembly on 
Teaching of the Principles of the 
Bill of Rights be regarded as a 
continuing Assembly and recon- 
vened within the next twelve 
months. 


2. The Civil Liberties Educa- 
tional Foundation continue its 
support of the development of a 
comprehensive program for the 
improvement of Bill of Rights 
teaching throughout the educa- 
tional system. The Association 
of American Law Schools, the 
American Political Science As- 
sociation, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, and other 
appropriate professional organi- 
zations will continue their active 
cooperation in this project. 


3. The Civil Liberties Edu- 
cational Foundation develop a 
corollary program of general 
public discussion of the Bill of 
Rights and its traditions, enlist- 
ing the support of professional, 
scholarly and community organ- 
izations. 
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Candidates For NCTA Board Of 
Directors—1962-63 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The NCTA Nominating Committee met at the NCTA Headquar- 
ters, December 1, 1962, with C. C. Griffin as chairman. The following 
persons were nominated for the Board of Directors: 


Calvin Clay Pasc- 
hall—born in Vance 
County, received the 
B. §S. degree from 
Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College, 
Hlizabeth City, 
North Carolina, the 
M. A. degree from 
North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, North 
Carolina and a pro- 
fessional Diploma 
Cc. ©. Paschall from New York Uni- 

versity, New York 
City. He now holds an advanced 
Principal’s Certificate for which he 
met requirements at New York Uni- 
versity. 





Mr. Paschall’s first teaching ex- 
perience was at the McIver High 
School, Littleton, North Carolina 
where he served as assistant princi- 
pal and teacher of mathematics for 
Six years. 


After serving four years in the 
Armed forces during World War II, 
and returning to the States in 1945, 
he accepted the principalship of Kitt- 
rell Junior High School, where he is 
currently employed. 


In 1940, he was married to Miss 
Lucy C. Reid of Clarksville, Virginia. 
They are the parents of one daughter, 
Lois Yvonne. 


He holds life membership in the 
National Education Association, the 
American Teachers Association, is a 
member of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the Na- 
tional Association of Hlementary 
School principals, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the North Carolina EHlementary 
School Principals Association, and 
the North Carolina Secondary School 
Principals Association. 


Service connections include mem- 
bership on Boards of Directors of the 
following: Josephine Clanton’s Food 
Service Committee, North Carolina 
Resource Use Education, and North 
Carolina Teachers Credit Union. He 
is First Vice President of District III 
P. T. A., North Carolina State Baptist 
Sunday School Convention, and Alum- 
ni Association of Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College. 
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Mr. Paschall is president of the 
Vance County Sunday School Conven- 
tion and Training Institute, and the 
Vance County Chapter of Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College Alumni 
Association. 


Religious Services: Baptist, serves 
as assistant Financial Clerk of his 
church, past superintendent of the 
Sunday School. 


Member of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity, the American Legion, and 
past secretary of State Elementary 
School Principals. 


Mr. King A. Wil- 
liams is a classroom 
teacher at Perqui- 
mans County Union 
School, Winfall, 
North Carolina. His 
formal education is 
as follows: 


High School — 
Palmer Memorial 
Institute, Sedalia, 


North Carolina — 
B. 8S. Degree. 

A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina — Certificate AAF, TS-Fort 
Logan, Colorado. Further study at 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 





K. A. Williams 


Experience: Former principal of 
Perquimans County Union School, 
Winfall, North Carolina and thirty 
years of teaching experience. 


Honors: Secretary Northeastern 
Schoolmaster’s Club for seven years, 
president, Perquimans County Unit, 
North Carolina Teachers Association, 
president, Northeastern District of 
North Carolina Teachers Association, 
president, North Carolina Agriculture 
Teachers Association, Chairman of 
Supervisory Committee of Perqui- 
mans Credit Union, Member National 
Education Association, Member North 
Carolina Teachers Association, Mem- 
ber American Teachers Association, 
National Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association, North Caro- 
lina Agriculture Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Williams is a member of the 
Baptist church and a member of the 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. He also 
organized the Perquimans County 
Credit Union. 
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Mr. Oliver N. 
Freeman, Principal 
Lincoln Heights El- 


ementary School, 
Charlotte, North 
Carolina received 
the B. §S. Degree 


from Tuskegee In- 
stitute, the Master 
of Arts Degree from 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Universi- 
ty, New York City. 
Teaching Experi- 
ence: Principal, Sa- 
vannah Tennessee; several years band 
instructor in Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. In 1953 he was appointed 
principal of Morgan Elementary 
School in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and in 1957 was appointed to his 
present position as principal of Lin- 
coln Heights Elementary School. 


O. N. Freeman 


Professional Organizations: Life 
member of the National Education 
Association, and member of several 
NEA departments. 


Mr. Freeman has served in the 
following capacities: Former Presi- 
dent of Charlotte City Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Special delegate to NEA 
Convention in 1959; Executive Com- 
mittee of former Western District, 
NCTA; Former chairman, Element- 
ary Principals Section, NCTA. 


Other affiliations include: member 
ot Executive Committee, Opportunity 
Foundation, Inc.; member of Omega 
Psi Phi Fraternity; Biddleville Pres- 
byterian Church; active in Scouting. 


Mr. Freeman is married with one 
child, and his special interest is 
Horticulture. 





300ker T. McCal- 
lum, a native of 
North Carolina and 
now a resident of 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina is married 
to the former Willie 
Mae Floyd. 

Mr. McCallum re- 
ceived his A. B. de- 
gree from Morgan 
State College, A. M. 
Degree from _ the 
University of Michi- 
gan. Further study 
B. S. Degree, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


B. T. McCallum 


Experience: Teacher - Principal 
Sweetgum Grove and Estelle Ele- 


mentary Schools, Caswell County. 
Principal Yadkin High (Union) 
School, Boonville, North Carolina, 


1942 until the present time. 


Organizations: Holds membership 
in the following: Yadkin County 
Teachers Association, Yadkin County 
Parent-Teacher Association, Western 
District Teachers Association, Eighth 
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District Parent-Teacher Association, 
North Carolina Teachers Association, 
American Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Education Association (Life), 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Phi Delta Kappa 
Honor Fraternity, 32nd degree Mason 
and a Shriner, Phi Beta Sigma Fra- 
ternity. He holds the following exe- 
cutive positions: Board of Directors 
—Yadkin County Chapter American 
Red Cross; Board of Directors—Yad- 
kin County American Cancer Society; 
Board of Directors—Yadkin Division, 
National Foundation; Executive Com- 
mittee — Yadkin County Parent- 
Teacher Association; Advisory Coun- 
cil, Jonesville Recreation Committee; 
President—Northern District Athletic 
Conference; Executive Committee 
Western District Teachers Associa- 
tion, Divisional Council Tri-County 
Division Boy Scouts of America. 


Mr. McCallum is featured in Who’s 
Who in American Education, Past 
Chairman Elementary Principals’ 
Section Piedmont District, NCTA. 
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Twitty, a native of 
North Carolina, was 
born and reared in 
Cleveland County. 
He received his pre- 
paratory training at 
Lincoln Academy 
near Gastonia. He 
matriculated at the 





Agricultural and 
Technical College, 
Greensboro, and 


subsequently receiy- 
ed the B. S. and M. 
S. degrees. He has done further 
study at Fisk University and Tuske- 
gee Institute in Sociology and Re- 


J. H. Twitty 


search. At present he is Principal 
of the Hast Side School at Saint 
Pauls. 


Among the humerous positions he 
has held are: N. Y. Agricultural Su- 
pervisor at Albany State College, Al- 
bany, Georgia; Technical Advisor to 
the Agricultural Department at Fort 
Valley State College, Fort Valley, 
Georgia; Assistant principal and 
Coach at Hung High School. 

Mr. Twitty has held various posi- 
tions as principal in North Carolina 
and Georgia. Active in educational 
and athletic organizations, the nom- 
inee has served as president and vice 
president of the State Athletic As- 
sociation. He is also a member of the 
NEA, ATA, NCTA and the Associa- 
tion of Secondary and Hlementary 
Principals; a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southeastern 
School Masters’ Club; a member of 
the Southeastern Teachers Associa- 
tion; acting chairman of the local 
Hammock’s Beach project; a member 
of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, and 
a thirty-second degree Mason. He is 
presently serving as a Sunday School 
teacher and a member of the Stewart 
Board of the Little Marsh Methodist 
Church in Saint Pauls. 


His profound interest in the youth 
of the state is illustrated by the five 
years of service rendered at the §S. B. 
Simmons Camp in Swansboro, North 
Carolina. 





HAMMOCKS BEACH PROJECT 


Support the Hammocks Beach 
Project, designed for the recreation 
and enjoyment of NCTA members 
and their friends. Send your contri- 
bution of $25.00 to Dr. Rudolph 
Jones, President, Fayetteville State 
Teachers College and Hammocks 
Board Chairman, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 


A Savings Program 
i 





FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fidelity Union Life Bldg. ¢ Dallas, Tex. 
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Mr. John H. Woo- 
ten received the B. 
A. and M.°S. De- 
grees from A. & T. 
College, Greensboro, 
_ North Carolina. 

Teaching Experi- 
ence: Taught High 
School Veterans, 
1948-1949; Taught 
High School Science 
‘ ; Oo ENG, han Gl 

since that time has 
served as principal 
of Dillard High 
School, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
He has also been Principal of the 
Dillard Adult Education Program 
since 1958. 


J. H. Wooten 


Leadership Experiences: President 
of the Goldsboro Local Unit of NCTA 
Executive Committee; Member of 
North Carolina Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals; District 
Chairman of Science Section, Coastal 
Plain District for three years; one 
term as Secretary of State Division 
of Classroom Teachers Association; 
Director, Boys Clubs of America; Di- 
rector, Leslie Street Community Cen- 
ter; Director, Wayne County Mental 
Health Association. : 


First Vice President, North Caro- 
lina Laymen’s League; Director, 
North Carolina Resource Use Con- 
ference; Supervisor, Wayne County 
Ushers Association; Trustee, First 
African Baptist Church; Past Master 
of C. S. Brown Masonic Lodge; Officer 
in Shrine and Consistory. 


Organization Affliliations: Omega 
Psi Phi Fraternity; Mason; Shriner; 
Life Member NEA; North Carolina 
Teachers Association; Goldsboro 
Local Unit of NCTA; National As- 
sociation of Secondary Principals. 


esigned for the School Teacher 


LOCAL OFFICES 
Raleigh, Asheville 
Greensboro, Goldsboro 
Asheboro & Charlotte 


TEACHERS RECORD 


North Carolina Teachers Association Committees 


(The President and Executive Secretary of the Association are ex-officio members of all committees. ) 


Executive Committee 

Dr. Lafayette Parker, Chairman 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Mr. Walter G. Byers 

Fairview School 

915 Burton Street 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

iBies ING IE eke haets 

918 New Bern Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe 

Post Office Box 293 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
Mr. W. R. Collins 

Johnston County Training School 
Smithfield, North Carolina 
Drescbharles) “A> lyons, Jr. 
North Carolina Teachers Association 
125 Hast Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. W. A. Foster, Consultant 
East End School 

Goldsboro, North Carolina 


Budget and Finance Committee 


Mr. W. A. Foster, Chairman 
East End School 

Goldsboro, North Carolina 
DreeNe HH. Harris 

918 New Bern Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. W. GC. Witherspoon 
Marian Anderson High School 
Belcross, North Carolina 

Mr. Clarence Moreland 
Northwest Junior High School 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mr. E. E. Waddell 

Kingville School 

Albemarle, North Carolina 
Mr. A. J. Pindle 

Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Mae Sue Henry 

1500 S. Benbow Road 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Mrs. Juanita Barnette 

609 Atlantic Avenue 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Legislative Committee 

Dr. F. G. Shipman, Chairman 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, North Carolina 

Mr. J. C. Bias 

Brawley High School 

Scotland Neck, North Carolina 
Mr. Joseph Bradshaw 

J. J. Jones School 

Mt. Airy, North Carolina 

Mr. H. D. Cooper 

R. L. Vann School 

Ahoskie, North Carolina 

Mr. Charles Robson 

Shaw University 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. N. L. Dillard 

Caswell County High School 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
Mr. O. A. Dupree 

Sampson High School 
Clinton, North Carolina 
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Mr. C. B. Stewart 

Adkin High School 

Kinston, North Carolina 

Mr. James T. Taylor, Consultant 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, North Carolina 

Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson 

Route 1, Box 280 

Kings Mountain, North Carolina 
Attorney Curtiss Todd 

Post Office Box 2242 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Committee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Dr. Marguerite S. Frierson, Chairman 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Mrs. Ila K. Bellamy, Supervisor 
Rocky Mount City Schools 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 

Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Consultant 
Shaw University 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. O. F. Hudson 

Griffin Junior High School 

High Point, North Carolina 

Miss Hazel Jordan 

H. B. Suggs School 

Farmville, North Carolina 

Miss Annie M. Kenion, Supervisor 
Duplin County Schools 

Warsaw, North Carolina 

Miss Eva Merritt, Co-Chairman 
1903 Concord Street 

Durham, North Carolina 

Mrs. B. S. Randolph 

University Park School 

2400 Hildebrand Street 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mrs. Lula S. Williams 

Coordinator of Elementary Education 
Winston-Salem City Schools 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


“Libby” Koontz Campaign Committee 
Mrs. E. S. Randolph, Chairman 
University Park School 

2400 Hildebrand Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Mrs. Nelle A. Coley 

1305 S. Benbow Road 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Mrs. G. J. Bowe 

Post Office Box 293 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
Mr. W. O. T. Fleming 
Monroe Street School 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
Mrs. M. S. Henry 

1500 S. Benbow Road 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Mrs. Nora EH. Lockhart 
Crosby-Garfield School 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mrs. Edna Richards 

125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mrs. Juanita M. Corbin 
Route 1 

Bolton, North Carolina 
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Convention Planning Committee 

Dr. Lafayette Parker, Chairman 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Mr CJ. Barber 

Garner Consolidated School 

Garner, North Carolina 

Mr. M. G. Batey 

Jeffreys School 

Route 6 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Di Onea: Aces ley Orls 

North Carolina Teachers Association 

125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. G. F. Newell 

J. W. Ligon Jr.-Sr. High School 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Committee on Professional Rights 

and Responsibilities 

Mrs. E. D. “Libby’’ Koontz, Chairman 

418 S. Caldwell Street 

Salisbury, North Carolina 

Dr. S. E. Durante 

Second Ward School 

501 S. Alexander Street 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mrs. H. H. Hatton 

Post Office Box 191 

Henderson, North Carolina 

Mrs. Mae Sue Henry 

1500 S. Benbow Road 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mr. James A. Lacewell 

Johnston County Training School 

Smithfield, North Carolina 

Vip ele Cea mye lie 

J. W. Seabrook School 

512 Albany Street 

Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Mr. J. M. Slade 

Jamesville Township School 

Williamston, North Carolina 

Mr. B. T. Washington 

Williston Senior High School 

Wilmington, North Carolina 

NCTA-NEA Delegate Orientation 

Committee 

Mr. J. H. Lucas, Chairman 

Hillside High School 

Durham, North Carolina 

Mr. W. G. Byers 

Fairview School 

915 Burton Street 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mae, (Oh Al, lee dovens 

Garner Consolidated School 

Garner, North Carolina 

Mr. W. R. Collins 

Johnston County Training School 

Smithfield, North Carolina 

Mrs. Juanita Corbin 

Route 1 

Bolton, North Carolina 

Mrs. E. D. Koontz 

418 S. Caldwell Street 

Salisbury, North Carolina 

Dr. Charles “A” Lyons 

125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE 1962-1963 SALARY SCHEDULE 





STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FUND 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS (12 CALENDAR MONTHS) 











1962 - 1963 
Membership Experience In Years 
Range 1960-61 S-0 Sl S-2 S-3 S-4 S-5 S-6 S-7 S-8 
Up to 1,499 $ 630 $ 645 ~$ 660) $675" "S95 6910) BSe 97 0b ede d-2.0 me eeeo Omen DIE 
fy 0 ee 919 740 Teo 770 785 800 815 830 845 860 
3,000— 4,499 805 826 835 850 865 880 895 910 925 
4,500— 7,499 845 860 875 890 905 920 935 950 965 
7,500—10,499 885 906 915 930 945 960 975 990 1,005 
10,500—12,499 925 940 955 970 985 1,000 TOMS 1,030 A O45 
12,500—15,499 965 980 995 1,010 10215 1,040 1,055 1,070 1,085 
15,500—18,499 1,005 1,020 Ooi 1,050 1,065 1,080 1,095 eects () Lele Ot 
18,500—21,499 1,045 1,066 1,075 1,090 a OD 1 ALD) Teds) ieee) TGS 
21,500—24,999 1,085 1,100 Ibs abaliss 1,130 Ay 1,160 ieallGo 1,190 1,205 
25,000—29,999 1,125 1,140 155 ae der) Tes 1,200 1285 1,230 1,245 
30,000—Up GD 1,180 1,195 1,210 15225 1,240 15255 1,270 1,285 





NOTE: S-5 is the maximum rating that a Superintendent can receive if he does not hold a Master’s Degree. The first year this schedule is in 
effect, the Maximum rating shall be S-6; the second year S-7 and the third year S-8. Add $30 per month to the above schedule for a person 
holding an Advanced Superintendent’s Certificate. Add $50 per month to the above schedule for a person holding an Advanced Superintendent’s 
Certificate and a Doctor’s Degree. 


STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FUND 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CLASSIFIED PRINCIPALS (10 SCHOOL MONTHS) 
1962 - 1963 


Number of Experience In Years 
Teachers P-0 P-1 P-2 P-3 Pp-4 P-5 P-6 P-7 P-8 


i— 8 $541 $555 $569 $583 $597 $611 $625 $639 $653 
JO) 555 569 583 597 611 625 639 653 667 
11—12 569 583 597 611 625 639 653 667 681 
13—14 583 597 611 625 639 653 667 681 695 
15—16 597 611 625 639 653 667 681 695 709 
17—18 611 625 639 653 667 681 695 709 723 
19—20 625 639 653 667 681 695 709 723 737 
21—22 639 653 667 681 695 709 723 737 751 
23—24 653 667 681 709 123 737 751 765 
25—26 667 681 695 723 737 751 765 alo 
681 695 709 é 737 751 765 ake 793 
695 709 723 : 751 765 Tmo) 793 807 
709 723 737 f 765 eg 793 807 821 
723 137 751 U9 793 807 821 835 
737 751 765 793 807 821 835 849 
751 765 Maley, : 807 821 835 849 $63 
765 ian 798 p 821 835 849 863 877 


NOTE: The maximum rating that a person holding a High School Principal or Elementary Principal’s Certificate can receive is P-5. A 
person holding a Principal’s Certificate may, after he reaches P-5, go on to the P-6, P-7. and P-8 ratings. Add $30.00 per month to the above 
schedule for a person holding an Advanced Principal’s Certificate. Add $50.00 per month to the above schedule for a person holding an 
Advanced Principal’s Certificate and a Doctor’s Degree. 


STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FUND 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SUPERVISORS (10 CALENDAR MONTHS) 
1962 - 1963 


Type of Experience In Years 
Certificate 5 6 iG 8 9 10 GE 12 RS 


Supervisor’s or Graduate $515 $528 $543 $558 $576 $594 $612 $630 $648 $666 
Class A - 496 510 525 540 555 570 587 604 





if, GENERAL SUPERVISORS: Add: $50.00 per month to the above schedule for a person holding a Doctor’s Degree in Administration and 
Supervision. 2. SPECIAL AREA SUPERVISORS: Add: $50.00 per month to the above schedule for a person holding a Doctor’s Degree in 
the area or subject supervised. 


The NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FUND 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS (9 SCHOOL MONTHS AND 5 DAYS) 
1962 -1963 


Type of Experience In Years 
Certificate 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 IED 13 


Graduate $— $— $441 $454 $467 $480 $494 $508 $524 $540 $556 $572 $589 $606 
Class A 390 402 414 426 439 4o2 465 478 491 505 519 5384 549 
Class B abil Bil = BMBB ayia} ~~ GE IQ) EES 
Class C Zi OMe OMMENO MO USMS 1 On mo 30 

Elementary A LOAN ZOOS sae ise 294 

Elementary B 235 244 254 264 

Non Standard 200 


Add: $50.00 per month to the above schedule for a person holding a Doctor’s Degree in the area or subject taught. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE 
1962 - 1963 


Type of Experience In Years 
Certificate 0 f 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Gi) tat OSU Det omens 


Graduate $— $— $462 $476 $490 $504 $518 $532 $549 $566 $583 $600 $618 $636 
Class A ASI Lt O19 OOS EL (uO. Lem 4 (a 6.3 em ON (Ag 
Class B sot 867 871 3891 403 415 427 


Add: $50.00 per month to the above schedule for a person holding a Doctor’s Degree in the area or subect taught. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR DIRECTORS 
1962 - 1963 
Salary as a Vocational Teacher Plus the Following Amounts: 


Weighted FTE Merit Rating 


TEC Enrollment M-1 M-2 M-3 M-4 M-5 M-6 M-7 M-8 M-9 M-10 M-11 M-12 M-13 M-14 M-15 


0— 200 $110 $125 $140 $155 $170 $185 $200 $215 $230 $245 $260 $275 $290 $305 $320 


2 
> 


201— 400 Lap DOP L be 170) 185) 620055 2 15 3 245 260 275 290 305 20 

401— 600 140° 155 170 185 200 215 230 245 260 275 290 305 320 

601— 800 155 170 185 200 215 2380 245 260 275 290 305 320 335 
7 ; 


801—1,000 170 185 200 215 230 245 260 305 320 5 350 


www ye 
Dow rp 
OS I 


NOTE: $50.00 per month may be added for a person fulfilling certification requirements and holding a Doctor’s Degree. Weighted FTE IEC 


Enrollment and Merit Rating are set by the Division of Vocational Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 
1962 - 1963 
Salary as a Vocational TeacherPlus the Following Amounts: 


Weighted FTE Merit Rating 


IEC Enrollment M-1 M-2 M-3 M-4 M-5 M-6 M-7 M-8 M-9 M-10 M-11 M-12 M-13 M-14 M-15 
O— BOG $55 $62 $ $77 $85 -$92 $100 $107 ns $12 au 37 $145 $152 $160 


201— 400 62 70 85 DOO) 0 eS d DD et GO) ee One 
401— 600 70 E Oe Onc O ingame tyme f 52) 260 fame ics 
601— 800 77 BY TOOL Of eke 22 30 5 5g 5 167 5 182 
801—1,000 85 ‘ A Ome alr bocce ole ( OL : 5: } f (dio 82 190 
NOTE: Weighted FTE IEC Enrollment and Merit Rating are set by the Division of Vocational Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
MONTHLY SALARY SCHEDULE FOR ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 
1962 - 1963 


Salary as a Teacher Plus $40.00 


for JANUARY, NINETEEN SIXTY-THREER 1: 
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Hi-Lights of District 
Meetings 


Coastal Plain — Wilmington 
Friday, October 26 
Williston Senior High School 


The Honorable David N. Henderson, Congress- 
man of the Third District delivered the main 
address at this twelfth annual meeting. He spoke 
on a very timely theme: ‘‘Quality Education.” The 
remainder of this general session was devoted to 
business and remarks from NCTA State Officials 
and Representatives. 


For Classrcom Teachers, Mrs. Drucilla Hearn, 
Assistant District Director, discussed the High- 
lights of the 1962 Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, and Mrs. Eliza M. Dudley, presented 
highlights of the 1962 NCTA Leadership Con- 
ference. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, President 
NCACT & Secretary NEA-DCT, also spoke briefly 
to the group. 


The Principals and Supervisors had as their 
speaker, Dr. W. H. Wagoner, Superintendent, Wil- 
mington-New Hanover County Schools. 


Southwestern — Charlotte 
Tuesday, November 6 
West Charlotte Senior High School 


We met on the beautiful, and spacious campus 
of the West Charlotte Senior High School and 
heard Dr. A. Craig Phillips, Superintendent, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools deliver a challeng- 
ing address in the opening general session. 

By this time, state officers and representatives 
of the NCTA were becoming rather expert in the 
delivery of their remarks on the themes which 
they used throughout all eight districts. Their 
remarks were received with the graciousness and 
interest that befit professionals. 


Dr. Parker, NCTA president, indicated that 
“our state association is constantly working for 
the promotion of the many professional interests 
of teachers” and indicated that “as a group, we 
are becoming more professional minded.” He in- 
formed the group, however, that continued profes- 
sional growth is necessary to face up to the job at 
hand and challenged them to not only insist on our 
rights as teachers and administrators but to ac- 
cept unequivocally the responsibilities which ac- 
company these rights. 


Dr. Charles “A” Lyons, Jr.. NCTA Executive- 
Secretary, in his remarks, indicated that the 
greatest reward of our profession is to see those 
whom we have taught and guided develop into 
mature, well-rounded effective adult leaders. Con- 
tinuing, he reminded the members that as an as- 
sociation we have a mammoth job before us and 
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pledged his vigorous and untiring service to the 
task of promoting the purpose of the association. 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, NCACT President, 
stated in her remarks that the one big purpose of 
the classroom organization is to develop potential 
leadership for the parent body. She urged NCTA 
officials to make maximum use of classroom 
teachers in selecting personnel for work on the 
various committees at the state level now that this 
leadership is beginning to emerge. 


Mr. C. E. Moreland, Member of the Budget and 
Finance Committee presented the proposed 1963- 
64 Budget and pointed out that “if we are to move 
forward, the finances for a forward moving pro- 
gram must be forthcoming.” He urged an increase 
in membership dues as the only way to secure the 
needed finances. 


Mr. J. H. Lucas, State NEA Director, urged 
upon locals the unified plan for payment of annual 
dues. He challenged each local to set as its goal 
“every teacher an NEA member.” 


Mr. J. C. Duncan, State ATA Director, empha- 
sized the importance of our continued support of 
the American Teachers Association. ‘“‘While the 
ATA is small in comparision to the NEA,” he 
remarked, “‘it is still the MIGHTIEST organization 
FOR US, in the solution of our problems here in 
the South.” 


Dr. Rudolph Jones, Hammocks Beach Board 
Chairman, asked the wholehearted support of 
every member for the Hammocks Beach Project 
and emphasized the importance of the Hammocks 
as a recreation and play project for the teachers 
of the state. In his words, “we say that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy, all work and 
no play might make Miss Mary a dull teacher, 
LOOM 

Before adjourning the group heard Mr. W. L. 
Smith, NCTA Insurance Representative, speak on 
the “advantages of the NCTA approved insurance 
program.” 

Classroom Teachers had as their speaker Mrs. 
Buena Stolberg, Past President, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, while Principals listened 
to Dr. William C. Self, Associate Superintendent, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, who spoke on “The 
Principal as an instructional leader. The Super- 
visors’ Program was arranged and led by Mrs. 
Mattie T. Carpenter, Chairman. The Business Ses- 
sion was chaired by President James A. Clarke. 


Southeastern — Fayetteville 
Friday, November 16 

It was left to the Southeastern District to cap 
the stack of 1962 District meetings. Those of us 
who were present know how well they executed 
their assignment. 

The morning was devoted to leadership training 
for local leaders and classroom teachers business. 
Local leaders heard NCTA, ATA, & NEA officials 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Dr. Anne Pitts of the Reading Improvement Program, D. C. Public Schools 
addresses Northeastern District Teachers Meeting. On stage are seen, George 
Preston, D. C. Math Improvement Program, Dr. George Walker, Jr., Acting 
Dean, Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Mr. E. V. Wilkins, District 
President and Mr. Abner Bowe, District President Elect, also seen are Mr. 
Henry D. Cooper, Sunbury and NCTA President Lafayette Parker. 


2oth Annual Meeting 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Northeastern 
District of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association was held 
at Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College in Elizabeth City on 
Friday, November 9, 1962. The 
theme of the meeting was “Sti- 
mulating Pupil Achievement.” 
Deviating from the usual course 
of previous conventions, the As- 
sociation sponsored a new-type 
program which included two 
General Sessions with the Divi- 
sion of Classroom Teachers and 
the Principals and Supervisors 
Sectional meetings coming be- 
tween the two General Sessions. 
Drive-in Workshops will replace 
the various other Sectional and 
Division meetings that had been 
customary in the past. 


The First General Session, 
with Mr. A. R. Bowe, Vice Pres- 
ident of the District presiding, 
began with an opening program 
followed by welcome remarks 
from the president of the host 
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school Dre We Ne Ridley. Mr. 
Joseph C. Duncan, ATA Repre- 
sentative, bringing greetings 
from the ATA, encouraged the 
group to become affiliated with 
the organization because of var- 
ious benefits that it offers. Mr. 
W. L. Smith of the Smith In- 
surance Agency presented in- 
formation concerning the NCTA 
Income Protection Insurance and 
distributed application blanks to 
interested persons. Dr. Rudolph 
Jones, President of Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, spoke 
to the group concerning Ham- 
mocks Beach and urged them to 
contribute toward the project. 
The proposed budget for 1963- 
64 was presented by Mr. W. C. 
Witherspoon. 


Dr. Lafayette Parker, Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, brought 
greetings from Mr. John Lucas, 
State NEA Director. After- 
wards, Dr. Parker presented Dr. 
Charles Lyons, Executive Secre- 
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tary of the NCTA, who brought 
greetings for the NCTA. In com- 
menting on the theme, “‘Stimu- 
lating Pupil Achievement,” Dr. 
Lyons said... “We have a tre- 
mendous responsibility in this 
regard.’ He endorsed the Drive- 
in Workshops. 


Featured guest speakers of 
the First General Session were 
Dr. George T. Preston and Dr. 
Anne Pitts, Consultants in Math- 
ematics Improvement and Lan- 
guage Improvement Programs 
in the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools, respectively. Each 
consultant centered his address 
around the particular program 
with which he is affiliated. Dr. 
Preston was introduced by Mrs. 
Clara Owens, chairman of the 
District Classroom Teachers 
Section. Mr. I. A. Battle, NEA 
Representative, brought greet- 
ings from the NEA, then intro- 
duced Dr. Anne Pitts, the second 
guest speaker. During her dis- 
course, Dr. Pitt said that al- 
though there are reasons for 
Negroes being behind, the major 
concern is doing something 
about it. She concluded by say- 
ing, “What I like most is climb- 
ing up and looking back.” 


The Second General Session, 
with District President E. V. 
Wilkins presiding, highlighted 
Dr. Kenneth B. Clarke, Psycho- 
logist, College of the City of 
New York as guest speaker. 
Preceeding the Business Session, 
a brief program featured the 
Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College choir singing ‘God is a 
Spirit.” During the Business 
Session, the Necrology Commit- 
tee rendered an impressive cere- 
mony to our colleagues who an- 
swered the roll call up yonder, 
as a tribute of our love and res- 
pect to those our friends and 
co-workers. Mrs. Inez H. Bolden 
is chairman of the Necrology 
committee. 


The final speaker of the day, 
Dr. Kenneth B. Clarke, was in- 
troduced by Mr. D. F. Walker, 
Principal of Edenton High 
School. Dr. Clarke’s message 
was most challenging and en- 
lightening to all who heard it. 
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Speaking on the General Theme 
of the Convention, “Stimulating 
Pupil Achievement,” Dr. Clarke 
stressed the following points: 


1. In order to realistically at- 
tain higher achievement in 
our pupils, we must look 
at ourselves and see what 
standards we possess. 


2. There is no excuse for con- 
tinuation of lower stand- 
ards among Negroes. 


3. The abilities of all Negroes 
are more in demand, es- 
pecially the Negro teacher. 


4. Inferiority of the Negro 
can no longer be blamed on 
the past. It is the Negro 
teacher’sjob to prepare the 
students. 


5. The only persons who can 
break this vicious cycle are 
the Negro teachers, and 
this can only be done by 
systematic, hard thinking 
and hard hitting programs. 


“We must set high standards 
—models of excellance for our 
students,” said Dr. Clarke, ‘“‘we 
must help students recognize 
and move toward those stand- 
ards.” He strongly emphasized 
that “Inferior teaching is the 
cause of children being infer- 
1OVews 


The Executive Committee of 
the Northeastern District re- 
commended and the Convention 
approved Workshops in differ- 
ent areas of concentration. In- 
terim committees were appoint- 
ed to make a study and recom- 
mend definite steps toward or- 
ganizing and planning the work- 
shops. The Divisions and Sec- 
tions were set up under five 
major groups. The groups are 
as follows: 

1. Humanities — Languages, 
Reading, Literature, Creative 
Writing, Speech, and Library 
groups. 

Za hIneaeaArts) —, Music; 
Drama, and Dance. 


Physical Sci- 


Art, 


3. Natural and 
ences 
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4. Social Sciences — Civics, His- 
tory, Citizenship, Sociology, Ec- 
onomics, Driver Education 


5. Vocational Guidance—Areas 
of Guidance, Agriculture, Indus- 
trial Arts, Home Economics, 
and Business Education. 


This group, along with Dr. 
Charles Lyons, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NCTA and Dr. W. 
N. Ridley, President, State 
Teachers College, met at the 
Washington County Union 
School, Roper, N. C. on January 
23, 1963 to organize, plan, and 
schedule the workshops. 


Negro History Week 
Announcement 


February 10-16 is Negro History 
Week—a time for calling public at- 
tention to the progress and accom- 
plishments of the Negro and his 
worthy contributions to America and 
the world. We urge schools and local 
units to plan programs in observance 
of Negro History Week. 


The 1963 Negro History Week Kits 
are now on sale. They may be pur- 
chased for just $3.79. Send check or 
money order to: 

Miss Willie Miles, The Association For The 


Study of Negro Life and History, 1538-9th 
Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 


NOTICE 


Group Accident Insurance 


If you are a member of the North Carolina Teachers Association: you 
may be eligible for the group plan of Accident Insurance described 
below at the special group premium rate: 


Loss of Life, or both hands or both feet or one hand and 
one foot or sight of both eyes, or one limb and one eye 


due to accidental injury 
Loss of one hand or one foot 


Loss of sight of one eyes. 


ans nt ee $1,250.00 


BLANKET MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS: 
For hospital, doctors, registered graduate nurse, dentist, 


x-ray, ambulance services, pays entire bill up to 


$1,500.00 


Full benefits from policy date. No waiting period. 24 hour per day 
coverage—on and off the job. Cases not covered are: Suicide; war or 
any act of war; non-commercial air craft flights; hernia; treatment 


in government hospital. 


Premium Quarter 


$6.00 


Semi-Annual Annual 


$12.00 $24.00 


Underwritten by: State Life and Health Insurance Company, Iinc. 
MarbOnrOnmNener 


Fill out and mail application to: 


i. He Taylor, P.O} Boxe 9g Walsong Ne Ge 


I hereby apply to State Life and Health Insurance Company, Inc., 
Tarboro, North Carolina for Accident Protection Policy. 


Name 





Occupation 


Date of Birth 





Address 





(Print) Street or RFD 


Town State 


Are you a member of North Carolina Teachers Association 


Have you lost a limb or sight of an eye? 





Are you in sound mental and physical condition? __ 


Beneficiary’s Name? 





Relationship? 








Signature of Applicant 


The NORTH 
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Classroom Teachers 


CONDITIONS OF WORK FOR 
QUALITY TEACHING 


By Edna C. Richards 
Executive Secretary, NCACT 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association believes that 
conditions of work influence the 
quality of teaching service and 
that classroom teachers have a 
right to expect from communi- 
ties a climate in which effective 
teaching can be achieved. It 
urges classroom teachers to work 
cooperatively with administra- 





tors and boards of education to 
establish policies and practices 
which insure to all certified per- 
sonnel — (a) a recognition of 
rights and responsibilities of 
professional status, (b) time and 
means to perform a manageable 
task, (c) guarantees of fair 
treatment, (d) good administra- 
tion secure and free to lead 
courageously, and (e) advance- 
ment of economic security and 
satisfaction. 


The Association of Classroom 
Teachers of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association joins with 
the department in carrying out 
the project. More than 300 local 


association leaders were briefed 
on what a local association can 
do to improve conditions of work 
at a series of five drive-in-con- 
ferences that were held during 
the week of October 8-12, 1962. 


The conferences were directed 
by NEA Field Representative, 
Jennings Flathers and Edna C. 
Richards, Executive Secretary, 
NCACT. Conferences were held 
in Charlotte, Durham, Elizabeth- 
town, Rocky Mount, and Salis- 
bury. Dr. Lyons, Executive Se- 
eretary, NCTA and Dr. Parker, 
President NCTA were in attend- 
ance at all of the meetings. 


It is the hope of the associa- 





WASHINGTON—Among the representatives to a round-table discussion of professional negotiations held in Novem- 
ber at the National Education Association (NEA) Center here, sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers (DCT), were Elizabeth D. Koontz, secretary, DCT, Salisbury, N. C.; John Starie, consultant for Local associations, 
NEA; Larry McLean, former Student NEA president, first year teacher Montgomery County School System, Gaithers- 
burg, Md.; and Selma Hayden, Dade County School System, Miami, Florida. 

Thirty representatives of eight national groups, including five national presidents and five executive secretaries, 
agreed to a number of principles which should govern professional negotiations. Among them were three major es- 
sentials: 

(1) Every school system should have written policies and written grievance procedures. (2) The cooperation of 
teachers, superintendents, and school boards is needed long before decisions are made by the boards so that mutual 
understanding may prevent problems from arising. (3) School boards should hear teacher representatives on all 
issues affecting them. ° 

The DCT called the meeting as one phase of its action program. It was planned in cooperation with the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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tion that all local units will start 
a project and report same to the 
association Headquarters, 125 
East Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Order all materials for the 
project, “Conditions of Work” 
from: 

Miss Margaret Stevenson, 
Executive Secretary 
Department of Classroom 

Teachers 
National Education 
Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








A YEAR WITH THE LOCAL 
PROJECTS RECOGNITION 
PROGRAM 
Gladys B. Neal, State Chairman 

Dear Members: 

Does it not seem fitting and 
proper to make resolutions at 
the beginning of a New Year? 
And is it not right and proper 
to stop and evaluate what has 
happened during the past year? 
I think so. 

During my first year in office 
I have learned and gained much 
from my experiences in this area 
of work. It has been both chal- 
lenging and rewarding. 

The Challenge comes to us in 
the need of making more con- 
tacts throughout the state in 
selling the idea that the Local 
Projects Recognition Program is 
one of the MOST important fa- 
cets of the Classroom Teachers 
Organization. It is through this 
channel we are able to get better 
conditions of work, time to teach, 
improvement in _ instruction 
through quality teaching, to 
render better service to the mem- 
bers of our organization and 
establish a genuine relationship 
in the community in which we 
serve, 

When we submit two projects 
from a total of 78 organized 
classroom teachers associa- 
tions, the challenge becomes a 
personal one. It is my earnest 
belief that an award winning 
project may be found in your 
total school program and that a 
little effort and fortitude on your 
part will help it matérialize. So 
let us awaken and publicize the 
good we are doing. 
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The Reward comes to us when 
we proudly salute the Guilford 
County Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation and the Onslow County 
Classroom Teachers Association 
for their projects which won na- 
tional acclaim at the Southeast 
Regional Conference in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, November 3rd. 


Mrs. Louise McIver, Co-ordin- 
ator and Chairman of the local 
committee submitted the project 
in the area of instruction, en- 
titled: “Improving the Language 
Arts Program in Onslow Coun- 
ty.” A survey was made at the 
beginning of the study to deter- 
mine weaknesses in all areas of 
language arts in grades 1-12, 
then a program was outlined by 
the committee with suggestions 
from Co-workers. The aims and 
objectives were carried out in the 
classrooms with interval periods 
of evaluation. A culmination of 
the activity revealed that prog- 
ress had been made to the extent 
that no student entering college 
this fall was required to take a 
remedial course in English. 

Miss Willa McIver of the Guil- 
ford County Classroom Teachers 
Association submitted a project 
entitled: ‘Project Scholarship.” 
Objectives of the activity were 
to encourage development of po- 
tentialities of superior students, 
and to provide financial assist- 


& 


FOR THAT — 
RAINY 
DAY... 


ance to those who wish to seek a 
higher education. 


Candidates are chosen on the 
basis of academic scholarship, 
character, leadership and person- 
ality. Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
are given at A. & T. College each 
year. 


There are approximately 112 
teachers involved in the 8 schools 
in the county. Many plans are 
being executed to raise the funds 
to inspire these young people to 
become better citizens. The pro- 
ject was submitted in the area 
of public relations. 


In order that we might con- 
tinue to make a wonderful re- 
presentation of the things that 
can be accomplished, I hereby 
offer the following recommenda- 
tions: 


That appropriations be made 
in the state association budget 
for promotional materials, travel, 
and correspondence in order to 
adequately carry on the work. 


That Local® Projects) bein 
the hands of the committee at 
least sixty days prior to the time 
of presentation. This will give 
ample time to become familiar 
with the contents, make last 
minute corrections, and be in 
position to defend the patient, 
skillful efforts you have submit- 
ted—the Local Project. 






Join the payroll savings plan 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Now paying 
to maturity... 


The NORTH 
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Che Challenge To Ph ydsical Education Today 


Certain assumptions must be 
made about the reader’s inter- 
pretation of Physical Education. 
It will be assumed that the read- 
er knows that Physical Educa- 
tion is not what one wit has 
described in this fashion: “‘That’s 
when you jump up and down,” 
or as another quipster stated: 
“Thats when you hang your 
brains in the locker, and take 
your muscles to the gymnasium.” 
The meaning of Physical Educa- 
tion for many people seems to 
be circumscribed by the athlet- 
ics displayed on television or the 
college playfield, by the observa- 
tion of children’s “fun” games, 
by the observation of formal cal- 
isthenics, or by participation in 
inadequately planned and con- 
ducted programs in our educa- 
tional institutions. Too often, 
the interpretations of Physical 
Education gained through such 
media leave the observer or the 
participant with the convictions 
that Physical Education is for 
the physically gifted and excep- 
tionally well skilled individual, 
that it is for children, or that 
it promotes perspiration and 
painful muscles that could be 
dispensed with as a part of an 
educational program concerned 
with brain rather than brawn. 


It will be assumed that the 
reader knows that Physical Edu- 
cation is a phase of education 
that provides experiences for the 
development of knowledge, ap- 
preciation, and skills, using the 
human body as its medium; that 
the unique function of Physical 
Education may be said to be that 
of helping the individual to de- 
velop and maintain a healthy 
body which is an educated, effec- 
tive instrument of expression 
and movement. Eleanor Metheny 
of the University of Southern 
California imparts depth to this 
interpretation in the develop- 
ment of her thesis that move- 
ment is an experience in the 
“unity of being’, making possi- 
ble the articulation of verbally 
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E. Doris McKinney 


inexpressible thoughts.1 Dr. 
Metheny believes movement to 
be “too close to thinking, not to 
be thought.” 


Proceeding from these as- 
sumptions, let us consider the 
challenges to Physical Education 
today by referring, first, to its 
role in the development and 
maintenance of the “total fit- 
ness” of the individual, then to 
its role in the preparation of the 
interested individual as a pro- 
fessional person, dedicated to 
service. 


In spite of the current empha- 
sis on science, mathematics, and 
similar areas of study, there has 
grown a realization on the part 
of the people of the United 
States that something must be 
done to raise their level of total 
fitness, significant parts of which 
are physical and mental fitness, 
for survival in this age of atomic 
power and space exploration. 
This realization is strengthened 
by the knowledge that the Soviet 
Union, in addition to its empha- 
sis upon scientific and technolog- 
ical development, makes some 
form of Physical Education man- 
datory for both its youth and 
adults.2 Because studies have de- 
monstrated that workers with 
improved body mechanics and 
strength are 40 percent more 
effective on the job, work in 
plants throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion is stopped at a certain time 
each day to engage the workers 
in physical conditioning exer- 
cises. Although such a practice 
may not be desirable in a demo- 
cracy, the practice points up the 
Russians’ conviction that a peo- 
ple strong in mind and body, who 
can in turn produce a strong, 
healthy progeny, are basic to na- 
tional achievement and prosperi- 


ty. 





(1) Eleanor Metheny, “But What Do They 
Learn,’’ address delivered at the April, 1962 
National Convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(2) Jerry Cooke, ‘Sports in the U.S.S.R.,” 
Sports Illustrated, December 2, 1957, pp. 37-62. 
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Some authorities in the United 
States fear that the physical, 
spiritual, and moral decadence 
that beset the people of the Ro- 
man Empire in its decline is be- 
coming a part of the American 
scene. We are becoming soft and 
a nation of “on-lookers’’, the 
critics say. There is much evi- 
dence to attest to the fact that 
the youth of the United States 
may be found to stand at a mea- 
surably low level of strength and 
vitality. The statistics of the 
Kraus-Weber Minimum Fitness 
Tests, so often quoted, show that 
35.7 percent of American chil- 
dren failed one or more strength 
tests, while only 1.1 percent of 
the European children tested 
failed one or more of the tests.* 
Exemplifying the young Ameri- 
can woman are results of a vigor- 
ous but simple test involving 
factors considered basic to the 
individual’s ability to carry out 
a daily routine of work without 
undue fatigue, and with suffi- 
cient reserve to meet emergen- 
cies. Less than 22 percent of the 
college women demonstrated 
sufficient strength and endurance 
to complete the test.4 A group of 
college male students, although 
average in measures of agility, 
power, and endurance, perform- 
ed well below average in tests 
requiring strength of the arm 
and shoulder girdle muscula- 
ture.” The evidence of the low 
level of physical fitness was so 
strong that in 1956, President 
Hisenhower found it expedient 
to establish a Youth Fitness 
Council. The job of this Council 
was to determine, recommend, 
and implement ways and means 
of raising the level of the physic- 
al aspect of total fitness of Amer- 
ican youth and adults. Today, 





(3) John F. Kennedy, “‘The Soft American,” 
Sports Illustrated, Dec. 26, 1960. 

(4) Harriet L. Clarke, ““A Functional Fitness 
Test for College Women,’ Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, (Sept., 1943), 
14 :358-9. 

(5) West Chester State College, ‘‘Freshman 
Fitness Tests Results,’’ report delivered at the 
1961 meeting of the Eastern District of the 
American Association of Health, Physical Ed- 


ucation, and Recreation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the work of the Council, support- 
ed by President John F. Ken- 
nedy, has resulted in the develop- 
ment of programs and teaching 
materials for Physical Educa- 
tion in the schools of the nation. 
The study and development of 
programs for the college level 
are now underway. 


For many years, Physical Ed- 
ucation has directed its emphasis 
toward the cultural and social 
outcomes involved in group situ- 
ations arranged in games, 
dances, and sports. Such an em- 
phasis, perhaps through misdi- 
rected instruction, has apparent- 
ly failed to meet the need of the 
body for strength, flexibility, en- 
durance, and effective movement. 
Certainly, such an emphasis has 
failed to help or motivate the 
individual to offset some of the 
prevalent degenerative diseases 
of the heart and musulature that 
have been found to stem from a 
lack of activity and exercise of 
the individual.® 


The coming years must find 
Physical Education meeting the 
challenge of a dangerously low 
level of physical fitness through 
a re-emphasis on the individual, 
and those experiences for the 
individual that are based on the 
fact that physiological work and 
an understanding of the process 
are important elements in the 
development and maintenance 
of the strong, healthy, and effi- 
cient body. 


Involved in total fitness, too, is 
an optimum level of mental 
health. Psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and anthropologists, con- 
cerned with this aspect of fitness 
are looking with interest and 
hope to the contributions that 
Physical Education can make to 
mental health. Theorists of per- 
sonality development agree that 
an adequate self concept is a 
primary determinant in the abil- 
ity of the individual to make a 
healthful adjustment to his en- 
vironment. Although there are 
many experiences that contri- 
bute to the growth of the self 
concept, experience in movement 
(6) Hans Kraus and Wilhelm Raab, Hypokine- 


tic Disease, Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1961. 
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may be found among the earliest 
and most fundamental. Through 
movement one can learn a deep 
trust of one’s own abilities and 
develop a pervading sense of self 
identity. Just as a child learns, 
through exploratory movements, 
to distinguish who and what he 
is from other persons and 
objects in his environment, so 
the adult through expressive 
movement, further develops and 
maintains a certainty of self, 
continuing to know and trust 
who and what he is. 


Only those individuals who 
have experienced the physiolo- 
gical quickening, the exhilara- 
tion, the sense of well being and 
self mastery that comes from 
the achievement of vigorous, co- 
ordinated movement can fully 
understand the significance of 
the concept which a noted col- 
lege President described as the 
development of self awareness 
through Physical Education.’ 
The concomitants of this aware- 
ness, rendering the individual 
able to communicate through 
movement with others in such a 
way that reciprocal feelings of 
confidence and sureness prevail, 
assist in establishing the health- 
ful self concept so significant in 
the adequate adjustment of the 
individual. A study completed in 
1958 on 500 college women sup- 
ported the idea that physical fit- 
ness and effective use of the 
body are related to favorable 
personality factors.’ Dr. Warren 
Johnson, Director of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland’s Children’s 
Physcial Development Clinic 
supports the concept in his state- 
ments: “In the clinic we are in- 
terested in improving certain as- 
pects of the total fitness for liv- 
ing ... we believe that as a child 
sees himself more able to do 
things, more able to direct and 
control his own body, and more 
able to deal with his peers on his 
own level, he gains a new respect 
for himself ... he begins to see 


(7) Glenn Olds, “‘Somatic-Psychie Education”’, 
an address delivered at the Eastern District of 
the American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation meeting, April, 1960, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(8) E. Doris McKinney, “The Relationship 
Between Selected Components of Fitness and 
Certain Factors of Personality Among Fresh- 
man College Women,’’ unpublished Doctoral 
Thesis, Boston University, 1958. 
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himself as one who can deal more 
adequately and confidently with 
his life.’’9 


To assist the individual, then, 
toward greater total fitness and 
fulfillment, Physical Education 
today, working hand in hand 
with others concerned with the 
mental and social health of the 
individual, is challenged to guide 
the person into and through 
those movement experiences and 
knowledges that can help to de- 
velop the body as an effective 
and efficient instrument of ex- 
pression, for such a development 
enhances the self concept, and 
consequent mental and social ad- 
justment. 


To meet the demands of the 
age for a totally fit people, 
Physical Education is challenged 
further to provide well trained 
leaders of vision, sound convic- 
tions, and pride. Personnel who 
are ready and able to provide 
leadership in the areas of op- 
portunities now open are at a 
minimum. There is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a need for teachers 
in this field, particularly among 
women, at all levels, and among 
men who prepare for the lower 
levels of the public schools. The 
attention focused on the needs 
of youth by the Youth Fitness 
Council will find the elementary 
and junior high school teachers 
key figures in the provision of 
adequate Physical Education ex- 
periences for young people. 
There will be a renewed empha- 
sis, too, at the high school and 
college levels as the fitness pro- 
gram expands upward to the 
young adult. 


The well trained, enthusiastic 
specialist will make a contribu- 
tion to the instruction of the 
public of all ages in the area of 
Recreation. There has been tre- 
mendous growth in recreation 
participation in recent years. As 
of 1959, there were approximate- 
ly 18 million bicyclists, 17 million 
roller skaters, 22 million bowlers, 
5 million horseshoe players, 514 
million golfers, 144 million boat 
owners, and more than 6 million 
(9) Warren R. Johnson, ‘Children’s Physical 
Developmental Clinic,’ College Of Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Health, University 


of Maryland, College, Park, Maryland, Septem- 
ber 29, 1961. 
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tennis players.!% 11 A study of 
recreation workers in industry 
revealed that 33 percent of the 
leaders were trained in personnel 
work, while only 22 percent were 
trained in Physical Education.1!? 
By 1969, the estimated need for 
leaders will range upward to 30 
thousand. The growth of indivi- 
dual, family, and industrial re- 
creation to provide for the in- 
creasing number of hours of 
leisure hag become a major chal- 
lenge in the training of leaders 
to instruct in and conduct ac- 
tivities. 

The growing field of Special 
Education will use Physical Ed- 
ucation type activities as a 
means of educating and rehabili- 
tating the mentally retarded, the 
maladapted, and the motor 
handicapped. The training pro- 
grams of Physical Education 
must prepare the classroom 
teacher, as well as the specialist, 
to provide for those children 
and adults who may fall within 
these classifications. 


As the various social and ap- 
plied sciences implement their 
principles and findings, Physical 
Education will make a significant 
contribution. Certain aspects of 
sociology and home economics 
have recognized the need for 
providing experiences for their 
students in the organization and 
leadership of groups that come 
together for recreation and com- 
munity problem purposes. Ap- 
plied psychology, in its emphasis 
on preventive mental health, is 
finding a fertile field for preven- 
tion and treatment in Dance 
Therapy, Movement Therapy, 
Recreational Therapy, and Play 
Therapy. The contribution of 
Physical Education to delin- 
quency control will continue. 


Opportunities for service are 
developing and expanding daily. 
The profession is challenged to 
attract and train totally fit indi- 
viduals who can work with per- 
sonnel from the recreation fields, 
the education fields, and the so- 


(10) Charles Bucher, Foundations of Physical 
Education, C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1960, 
pp. 198-4. 

(11) John E. Nixon and Florence Frederickson, 
Introduction to Physical Education, W. B. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, 1959, 5th ed., p. 228. 
(12) Ibid. 
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cial science fields as these dis- 
ciplines focus their skills and 
attention on the development of 
a totally fit nation. The challenge 
of providing well trained leader- 
ship in Physical Education must 
be met. 

Physical Education is a profes- 
sion that can trace its history to 


the beginning of man. It has 
withstood the test of time. Is it 
now strong enough to answer the 
challenge of the physically sub- 
fit, the mentally unfit, the chal- 
lenge of integrating related dis- 
ciplines, and the challenge of 
providing alert, enthusiastic and 
versatile leadership ? 





NCTA SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS INSTITUTE 


Attention: 


NCTA President, Executive Secretary, Mathematics and Science Section 
Chairman, Officers of this section, College Level Consultants, High School 
Teachers of Science and Mathematics, Teachers of Science and Mathe- 
matics at the Hlementary School Level, Principals and Supervisors of 
programs at both levels. 


The February 16, 1963 NCTA Science and Mathematics Institute to be held 
at McIver High School, Littleton, North Carolina is important for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The Institute Reorganization Report underway since 1956 is now ready 
for the Section Chairman and NCTA President. 

2. Materials from the major science and mathematics curricula for high 
school developed through NSF support will be considered. 

3. Demonstrations from these curricula will be presented. 

4. Considerable equipment and aparatus for these programs will be dem- 
onstrated. 

5. Consultants will be available to explain these programs. 

6. National plans are already underway for similar programs at the HEle- 
mentary School Level. 

7. Open ended student project work from these programs will be exhibited. 

Teachers and other workers who plan to attend should send post cards giving 
the names of participants, schools represented, and the location of these 
schools to: 

Marcellus C. Miller, Director 

NCTA Science and Mathematics Institute 

c/o Kennard High School 

Centreville, Maryland 
Let us agree that urgent curriculum improvement involves collaboration 
of numerous workers and a wide range of creative talents. There is an 
important assignment for each interested person. We hope to see you at 
Melver on February 16, 1963. 


Program 
NOTA SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS INSTITUTE 
February 16, 1963 
McIver High School 
Littleton, North Carolina 

Morning Session...__. eel Oi OO = e200 ease “National Science Curricula’? CBA, 
CHEMS, BSCS, PSSC, and SMSG (one 
hour group studies—one hour discus- 


sion) 

Minch ee ee 1620) aaa) ese ees Exhibits 

Afternoon Session_._.__. ILS BIOs ce ae “Wlectronics in High School Physics’’ 
Demons Gratl Oli ie weees eee ea one hour 
DIS GUSSIO Temes eee arta ae one hour 


Permanent College Level Consultants** 

(**These persons continue in their effices until resignation, under Reorganiza- 

tion Proposal) 

Dr. W. H. Brown, NCTA Education Consultant, Graduate Dean, North Carolina 
College, Durham, N. C. 

Dr. James S. Lee, NCTA Zoology Consultant, North Carolina College, Durham, 
INC. 

Dr. Gerald Edwards, NCTA Chemistry Consultant, N. C. A. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. James Pendergrast, NCTA Chemistry Consultant, N. C. A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. Theodore R. Sykes, NCTA Mathematics Consultant, N. C. A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

**Several guest consultants likewise will participate in the program. 


& T. College, 
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lips For Teachers 


WHAT IS A TEACHER? 


She comes in all sizes and 
temperament: short, tall, skinny, 
and plump; laughing, serious, 
and sometimes sad. 


She’s a_ psychiatrist without 
a couch, a politician without a 
promise, a baby-sitter without 
the right to raid the icebox. 


She makes less money than a 
woman wrestler, a_ strip-tease 
dancer, or the women black- 
jack dealers in Nevada. 


In addition to knowing all 
there is to know about reading, 
writing and arithmetic, she has 
to be an authority on baseball, 
grasshoppers, little girls, snakes, 
young love, and little boys. 


Underpaid, unappreciated at 
times, harried and overworked, 
she gains her pay in secret satis- 
faction. 


Secretly, she will admit, “I 
have the greatest job of all.” 
Because she holds the history 
of the world in the palm of her 
hand. 


She’s a teacher! 


READING 


What can parents do to help 
prepare the pre-schooler for 
reading? 


Two educators—Althea Beery 
of the Cincinnati public schools, 
and Helen M. Robinson of the 
University of Chicago—give 
these answers: 


Encourage him in self-reli- 
ance and solving his own pro- 
blems. 


Teach him to listen and follow 
simple directions. 


Read aloud to him, get him in- 
terested in words on signs and 
labels. 


Answer his questions or show 
him how to answer them for 
himself. 


Don’t talk baby talk to him. 
Do use English words and 
phrases that are accurate and 
specific. 
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Check with his teacher for 
further suggestions. 


Provide books that will inter- 
est him. 


DA DA 


“Don’t talk baby-talk!’’ That’s 
just part of the advice an ex- 
pert gives to parents in a new 
pamphlet on “Your Child and 
Reading” published by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Written by six recognized au- 
thorities, “Your Child and Read- 
ing” cuts through the current 
maze of misinformation about 
reading to help parents better 
understand how their children 
learn to read in school. 


In the case of the pre-school 
youngster, one writer suggests 
that parents use English words 
and phrases that are accurate 
and specific. Don’t talk baby- 
talk, he says. Other suggestions 
are to provide the child with 
books that will interest him, 
teach the child to listen and 
follow simple directions, read 
aloud to him, and get him inter- 
esting in words on signs and 
labels. 


Copies of “Your Child and 
Reading” are available from the 
National Education Association. 
Write to NEA, Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose ten cents 
to cover the cost of handling 
and postage. 


THE DATA SEEKERS 


Your child’s math teacher 
may go back to school next sum- 
mer, and not return to his desk 
for a year. But when he does, 
he’ll be up-to- date on the latest 
in mathematics and how to teach 
it. 

The National Science Founda- 
tion is sponsoring math study 
institutes at the University of 
Illinois and on other college cam- 
puses. It’s part of a nationwide 
program to give supplementary 
training to junior and_ senior 
high school and college teachers 
of mathematics and science. 


Specifically, the year-long 
program at Illinois is designed 
to improve the competence of 


The 


math teachers employed in se- 
condary schools. Another pur- 
pose of the institute is to con- 
tribute to the over-all improve- 
ment of math teacher training 
programs in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. 


WHEN YOUR CHILD HAS A 
READING PROBLEM... 


Is your child having trouble 
with his reading? The National 
Education Association lists these 
do’s and don’ts for parents of 
the child who’s a problem read- 
er: 


. Don’t become irritated and 
impatient with him. His dif- 
ficulties probably stem from 
factors he can’t control. Your 
anxiety may discourage him to 
the point of increasing his read- 
ing difficulties. 


. Don’t compare his reading 
with other more _ successful 
young readers in his family or 
neighborhood. Such comparisons 
make a youngster feel inept and 
inferior, and may delay his try- 
ing to read at all. 


. Don’t air his reading dif- 
ficulties in front of family or 
visitors. In fact, the less you 
discuss them—except in private 
with his teachers—the better. 


. Don’t try to solve his read- 
ing problems yourself. Have a 
conference with his teacher. If 
she suggests remedial help, or 
a consultation with the school 
psychologist, take her expert ad- 
vice. 


. Do give him opportunities 
to do things at which he excels. 
Praise him for his skill at base- 
ball, or drawing pictures, or 
getting along with people. When 
he knows he is good at some- 
thing, he will not feel inferior 
because he can’t read as well as 
others of his age. 


READING DIET 


The parents of one boy, who 
was having trouble reading 
without pointing his fingers at 
the words, came up with an in- 
genious. solution. After the 
teacher wrote them a note ask- 
ing their help, they suggested 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ART NEWS OF INTEREST 
By Hortense Reid, Chairman 
NCTA Art Department 

Now that another school year 
is in progress, the special art 
teacher in the Junior High 
School is confronted with the 
problem of orienting seventh 
graders to a special art period. 

In many instances the art ex- 
periences of these students have 
been at a minimum. Through no 
fault of her own, the regular 
elementary classroom teacher 
is often limited by time, infre- 
quent visits by the art supervi- 
sor and lack of special training 
in the art field. 

It has been my experience to 
discover that many _ seventh 
graders enter the art class with 
the pre-conceived idea that they 
will not succeed because they 
cannot draw. How shall the art 
teacher dispel this erroneous 
idea and at the same time chal- 
lenge the student to discover and 
exercise his abilities to create? 

This can be achieved by the 
use of varied media. Here are 
a few suggestions: 

1. Let your bulletin boards 


create an interest in the many 
experiences the student will en- 
gage in by having illustrations 
of these activities and objects 
created by other students on dis- 
play. 

2. To make the students con- 
scious of the importance of Art 
in our daily lives, assign them 
the task of listing at least five 
ways they use Art in their dai- 
ly lives and bring in an illustra- 
tion representing one of the 
ways listed. This assignment 
usually stimulates a lively dis- 
cussion, and at the same time 
brings forth an awareness of 
the many uses of Art that did 
not exist before. 

3. To further emphasize the 
above idea, utilize your library 
by obtaining films and film- 
strips on such subjects as, “Art 
Has Many Uses’, “Art In Our 
World” and “Art In Nature’’. 

4. Make a list of suggestions 
on “How To Study Art’ and 
discuss each. 

a. Be Observant 

b. Exercise Your Abilities 

ec. Use Your Memory and 

Imagination 


Another important factor that 
should be dealt with immediate- 
ly, is orientation to the proce- 
dures and practices in the art 
room, 


Discuss these items with your 
students and allow time for 
questions. 


1. Storage of materials and 


tools. (Properly label all 
cabinets) 
2. Plan of distribution for 


materials and tools. 

3. Care and use of materials 
and tools (Demonstrate 
with concrete examples 
when possible) 

4. Time allotted for work and 
proper work habits. 

5. Clean-up period and duties 
to be performed. 

You might have other items 
you would wish to add to this 
list. However, these are men- 
tioned because they are pro- 
blems most often peculiar to the 
art room. 








NOTE: Best wishes for a successful school 
year. I would be pleased to have suggestions 
from classroom teachers and special art teach- 
ers for our forthcoming issues of the NCTA 
publication. 


SAVE 75c NOW on 


Edith Jordan 


COSMETICS 


MOISTURIZED HAND CREAM — New exclusive 
moisturizing ingredients soothe chapped hands and 
relieve rough skin. Four ounce size gives you much 


more ...at an economical price of just $1.00. 


perspirant that stops odor effectively. The handy 
you get two ounces for 


roll-on is quick, easy... 


just $1.00. [] One Hand Cream . 
SPECIAL OFFER! ANY 2 FOR $1.25... including tax At A tale 

and postage! Try Edith Jordan cosmetics. If you're not 

completely satisfied, return the unused portion within 7 Street or Route 

days and your money will be refunded ... A MONEY : 

BACK GUARANTEE AND A PRICE THAT SAVES YOU OU Vee ee 


MONEY! 


for JANUARY, 


NINETEEN 





To: EDITH JORDAN, INC., P. O. Box 750, 
Attention of J. W. SEABROOK 
524 Franklin St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


Enclosed find $1.25. Ship me the following with 


LOU ONMDEODORANT == An eftectiveranti- ./|\Dertas® and. ail taxes paid: 




















SIXTY-THREE 


Two 4-Ounce Tubes of Hand Cream 


Two 2-Ounce Containers of Roll-On Deodorant 


. . One Roll-On Deodorant 


Studying the Educational 
Product 


(Continued from page 6) 


Mastery of Subject Matter 
A. There is evidence of: 
1. Average mastery of subject 
matter 
2. Consistent efforts to know 
more about subject matter 
3. Exploring varied means and 
methods to help master sub- 
ject matter. 
Level of Effective Teaching 
A. She is at her best with those 
students classed as average. 
Professional Relationships 
A. Excellent teacher-administrator 
relationship 


B. Good teacher-teacher relation- 
ship 

C. Good teacher-parent relationship 

SoS Sco sees ere sae ee is below 


average in the following: 
General Health 
Emotional Balance 
Personality 

General Culture 
Tactfulness 

Scholarship 

Professional Attitude 
Teaching Results 
Cooperation 


She is average in personal ap- 
pearance, voice control methods, 
communication skills, and com- 
munity relationships. She is above 
average in classroom management. 

I would not be willing to re-em- 
DLOY: \ MISS pte ee rene eee eee eae 
She is not willing to put forth any 
effort to improve her teaching.” 


These replies came from the 
public school systems of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, Washington, D. C., Mary- 
land, and New York. From a 
total of seventy-one_ replies, 
sixty are from the State of 
North Carolina. These opinions 
from public school administra- 
tors are not presented as scien- 
tific evidence. However, taken 
together, they give the picture 
of a teacher training program 
making definite contributions 
to the lives of the children and 
to their communities. 


A feeling of mutual responsi- 
bility for the success or failure 
of the teacher education pro- 
gram must exist between the 
college faculties and _ public 
school faculties. Through this 
kind of relationship, the one and 
only expected goal can be reach- 
ed: Improved learning on the 
part of the pupils. The one basic 
assumption which underlies this 
study is in agreement with 
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Briggs and Justman! who stat- 
ed, ‘When a person is employed 
to teach school, he has been 
somewhat prepared for the job, 
but he can never be fully pre- 
pared beforehand.” 


In order to facilitate the plan- 
ning, and to assure the continu- 
ous improvement of a consistent- 
ly unified program of teacher 
education, continuous appraisals 
should be made. The State’s best 
adversary of its educational 
system is its product. 


1. Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman, 
Improving Instruction Through Supervision, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956, 
Dees: 


N. C. Teachers Association 


Committee 
(Continued from page 11) 


Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson 
Route 1 Box 280 

Kings Mountain, North Carolina 
Mrs. Edna C. Richards 

125 Hast Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


NCTA PROFESSIONAL DUES 
BROCHURE COMMITTEE: 


Mr. H. V. Brown, Chairman 
Mr. C. J. Barber 

Mire Wa Re Collins 

Dr. J. W. Seabrook 





Tips For Teachers 
(Continued from page 22) 


this: while Johnny was reading, 
let him hold a piece of non-melt- 
ing dietetic candy in each hand. 
This would prevent him from 
using his hands for pointing. 
The parents supplied the candy. 


CLUB PAYS COSTS 


A service club in Toledo, Ohio, 
is helping to make sure Toledo’s 
senior citizens aren’t bored. The 
club is picking up the tab for 
their afternoon vocational school 
classes in sewing, weaving, ap- 
liance repair, furniture refinish- 
ing, radio repair and cabinet 
making. The oldsters pay only a 
$1 registration fee. 


GAMES FOR SCHOLARS 


Interscholastic competition 
could prove the key to develop- 
ing a greater interest in scholar- 
ship among students. James S. 
Coleman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity suggests that the schools 
compete in such things as math- 
ematics, music, drama, and poe- 


The 


try, in addition to sports. Games 
in these subjects, he writes in 
the PTA Magazine, ‘could mo- 
bilize and direct the energies of 
adolescents to a degree unima- 
gined by adults.” 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY 

A six-year-old girl submitted 
a composition entitled ‘‘People” 
to her teacher, which was re- 
ported by the KEA Journal, 
magazine of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, as follows: 


“People are composed of boys 
and girls, also men and women. 
Boys are no good at all until 
they grow up and get married. 
Men who don’t get married are 
no good either.” 


“Boys are an awful bother. 
They want everything they see 
except soap.” 


A WORD ON SPACE 

A first-grader in Lancaster, 
California, after watching on 
TV the first American man-in- 
space effort, wrote this brief 
essay on the news event: “John 
Glenn went into the world atlas- 
phere.” 


THINGS ARE JUMPING 


Here’s a light-hearted note 
from the education front: Scien- 
tists have found that children 
do not grow at regular rates, 
but in leaps and bounds—in 
fact, children do everything that 
way. 


Hi-Lights of District Meetings 
(Continued from page 14) 

and representatives discuss pro- 

fessional goals in general and 

goals and programs of their re- 

spective organizations in particu- 

lar. 


Classroom Teachers utilized 
the services of their State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 
and their State Executive Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edna C. Richards to 
discuss the goals and program 
of Classroom Teachers. 


The afternoon general session 
was devoted to district business 
and the evening session was re- 
served for an inspirational and 
challenging message from Mr. 
George W. Jones, Executive Se- 
cretary, American Teachers As- 
sociation. 
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Exotic tropic vacationland... NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER! 


Have a happy holiday amid Old World charm—just 
50 minutes by air, overnight by ship, from Florida’s 
east coast! Relax on powder-soft sands and swim in 
warm blue-green waters. Shop for bargain imports 
and go sightseeing in a quaint fringe-topped surrey. 
After dark, enjoy night life that beats to a gay 
calypso rhythm known as ‘“‘goombay.’? Come now 
to Nassau—no passports needed for U.S. citizens! 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-1, 351 S.E. 2nd St. 
Miami 32, Florida 


Name 





Address 





Zone State 


a et te al eo cere ome 


City. 


ne ce ee ae oe a ee ee 





The North Carolina Teachers Association 
Credit Union 


PURPOSE OF THE CREDIT UNION 
To Serve As A Savings Institution For The 11,000 Teachers Affiliated With NCTA. 
Goal 


The goal of the North Carolina Teachers Association Credit Union shall be to have every 
teacher in North Carolina become a member. By the mere purchase of two shares each 
month per school year, the 11,000 members of NCTA can build up a Credit Union with 
assets of more than $1,000,000.00. This reasonable goal would give the teacher a tremendous 
financial asset. 


Charter 


THE NCTA CREDIT UNION IS CHARTERED BY THE CREDIT UNION DIVISION 
OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dividends 
The Board of Directors will declare an annual dividend. 
Audit 


The financial records of the North Carolina Teachers Association Credit Union shall be 
audited quarterly by the Supervisory Committee and annually by the Credit Union Divi- 
sion of the State of North Carolina. 


Eligibility 


All teachers who are members of NCTA are eligible to join the North Carolina Teachers 
Association Credit Union. 


Cost 
Shares are $5.00 each and the joining fee is 25¢. 

































Headquarters 


CREDIT UNION OFFICE WILL BE IN THE NCTA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING IN 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


All checks for shares and joining fees should be sent to: 
Mr. P. U. Watson, Secretary-Treasurer 
N. C. Teachers Association Credit Union 
125 E. Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 









Application Blank 
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There’s something doing every minute of your vacation 
in Nassau! All your best-liked land and water sports... 
sightseeing ... duty-free shopping...and calypso night 
life with authentic Bahamian flavour. Nassau is only an 
hour by air, overnight by ship, from Florida, and no pass- 
ports are required for U.S. citizens. Mail the coupon 
today for an exciting free folder! 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-1, 351 S.E. 2nd St., Miami 832, Florida 


| would like your vacation folder sent to: 
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Time! Consolidate your orders and send them to us; this will save you several “teaching 
days.” The consolidated shipment will go forward the same day your order is received. 


Money! Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment from us will save 
you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your address against the cost of 
transportation from several different points of shipment of much greater distance. 


Office Detail Consolidate your orders for all titles and the books will all be shipped 
from us in one shipment. You will receive only one invoice and you will pay with only one 


check. 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, the publishers listed below have 
warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, 
supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Hall & McCreary Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
American Automobile Association Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. The Macmillan Co. Turner E. Smith & Co. 
American Book Co. Harlow Publishing Corporation Mentzer Bush & Co. South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Harper & Brothers Charles E. Merrill Books The Steck Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. Harper & Row, Publishers Music Publishers Holding Corp. University of North Carolina Press 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. National Forum, Inc. The University Publishing Co. 
C. C. Birchard Co. D. C. Heath and Co. Noble & Noble, Inc. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Henry Holt and Co., Inc. A. N. Palmer Co. Warren Publishing Co. 
The Economy Co. Houghton Mifflin Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Webster Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand McNally & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Alfred Williams & Co. 
Ginn and Co. J. B. Lippincott Co. Scott, Foresman and Co. The John C. Winston Co. 
Globe Book Co. Little Brown & Co. Charles Scribner’s Sons World Book Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co. Lyons & Carnahan Silver Burdett Co. The Zaner-Blosser Co. 
FIFTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


North Caroli 
SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


INCORPORATED gs 
811 W. mE ge(3a: See: Telephone TEmple 2-33921 Raleigh; ee 








North Carolina 
College at Durham 


Durham, North Carolina 


The 
1963 


Summer 


School 





is 


THE SIX WEEKS SESSION — June 10 - July 18 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES, CLINICS: Alcoholic Education; Audio Vis- 


ual Education; New Instructional Media; Reading; Science and Mathe- 
matics. 


THE NINE WEEKS SESSION — June 10 - August 7 


1. Undergraduate courses for entering Freshmen and Upperclassmen, 
leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science ; 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce; Bachelor of Science in Home Ec- 
onomics; Bachelor of Science in Public Health Nursing. 


2. Graduate and Professional courses leading to the Degrees of Master 
of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Education; Master of Library 
Science; Two-Year Professional Program for the Training of School 


Administrators; Doctor of Philosophy (Education); and to Certifica- 
tion. 


A highly trained faculty. 
A Planned cultural and recretional program. 
A beautiful campus in a progressive community. 


ALFONSO ELDER, President JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, Director 


For Summer School Bulletin and other information write the Director, North Carolina 
College at Durham. 


a 


CHARLES “A” LYONS, JR. 


Executive Secretary, and Editor 


Contributing Editors—H. L. Trigg, 
Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, A. H. Peeler, 
Mrs. Lucy James, Dr. F. A. Tolliver, 
Dr. F. G. Shipman, Dr. F. A. Jackson 


This Month’s Cover 


William Neal Reynolds Colis- 
eum. Site of the 1963 Annual 
Convention. 


Subscription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 125 
E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 1980, at the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 
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HUNTER BUILDING, the Admin- 
istration Building was named in 
honor of the fourth President, 


The Rev. A. B. Hunter. 


—857_ SAINT AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE —5s— 


See 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL CHURCH-RELATED 


A FOUR YEAR CLASS “A” LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


OFFERINGS: 


Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees 


MAJORS OFFERED: 


Biology 

Business Administration 
Business Education 
Chemistry 

Elementary Education 
English 

French 

General Science 

Health & Physical Education 
History & Political Science 
Mathematics 

Music 

Secondary Education 
Social Science 

Sociology 


RECENTLY ADDED 
COURSES IN: 


Radiochemistry 
Nuclear Technology 





Honors Program For Superior Col- A MEMBER. OF: 
lege Students— 


Southern Association of Col- 


5 : é leges and Secondary Schools 
Saint Augustine’s College High 


School 


Association of American Col- 
: leges 
Scholars Program for Superior 


High School Students — 6 Week 
Summer Session, June 24-August ; ee 
3, 1963—Stuummer Science Insti- American Association of Col- 
tute for Secondary School Teach- eges for Tee chowe uation 
ers — 6 Week Summer Training ; 

Program for High-Ability Secon- United Negro College Fund 
dary School Students—Sponsor- 

ed by The National Science Foun- “?PPROVED BY: 

dation American Medical Association 


American Council on Education 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE 


The Registrar 


JAMES A. BOYER 
President 
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Convention Announcements 





THE 82ND NCTA STATE CONVENTION 
April 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1963 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Because the Memorial Auditorium will be under renova- 
tion during the month of April, the convention has been 
moved to the campus of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Convention headquarters will be at the Reynolds Coliseum 
where all general sessions of the convention will be held. 


Other details are listed on pages 21-28. 
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DIVISION, DEPARTMENT, AND SECTION CHAIRMEN 


Division of Classroom Teachers—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salisbury 1. Section of Driver Education—Isaac Barnett, Greensboro 
A. cere of Elementary Teachers—Mrs. Melissa N. Leitao. F. Department of Business Education Teachers—J. V. Turner 
inston A : i 

Durham 


1. Section of Primary Teachers—Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Moores- 


ville 


2. Section of Grammar Grade Teachers—Mrs. Ruby J. Manley, 


Ahoskie 


B. Department of Secondary Teachers—Willie E. Davis, Charlotte 


1. Section of English Teachers—C. C. Lipscomb, Raleigh 
2. Section of Foreign Language Teachers—Mrs. 


Scales, Winston-Salem 


8. Section of Social Science Teachers—Quinton 


Smithfield 


4. Section of Mathematics & Science Teachers—B. Meeks Briggs, 


Winston-Salem 


Department of Extension Education—H. H. Price, Wadesboro 
Department of Librarians—Miss Alvease DeVane, Method 
Department of Guidance—Mrs. Edythe R. Tweedy, Rocky Mount 
Department of Bible Teachers—Mrs. Eva L. Merritt, Durham 
Department of Art Teachers—Miss Hortense Reid Greensboro 
Department of Audio Visual Aids—J. C. Dunean. Yanceyville 


PASSO 


Maderline 
Division of School Administrators and Supervisors—E. M. Holley, 


K. Wall, Sanford 
A. Department of Supervisors—Miss Alice Green, Wilson 
B. Department of Principals—S. B. T. Easterling, Ellerbe 
1. Section of Elementary Principals—E. E. Tysor, Mebane 


C. Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children—Mrs. D. P. 2. Section of High School Principals—N. G. Perry, Thomasville 


Poole, Elizabeth City 


D. Department of Retired Teachers—L. H. Hall, Salisbury 


Division of Specialized Education—G. L. Foxwell, Raleigh 
A. Department of Home Economics Teachers—Mrs. Alberta Levings- 


ton, Raleigh 


B. Department of Vocational Agriculture Teachers—W. E. Foster. 


Warsaw 


3. Section of Junior High School Principals—O, F. Hudson, 
High Point E 


Division of Higher Education—L. H. Robinson, Greensboro 


A. Department of Administration (Unreported) 
B. Department of Instruction—Charles A. Ray, Durham 


C. Department of Student NCTA-NEA—Mrs. Loreno M. Marrow, 
Greensboro 


C. Department of Industrial Education Teachers—W. B, Thornton, 


Durham 
Headquarters Staff 
ie ee of Industrial Arts Teachers—J. T. Gibson, Fayette- Mra WAnse Caichardd Eizctutive «Secretary, NCACT 


D. Department of Music 'Teachers—Mrs, E. M. M. Kelly, Raleigh 
E. Department of Health & Physical Education Teachers, Henry 


Eily, Roxboro 


Mrs. Della P. Perry, Bookkeeper 

Mrs. Patricia A. Jones, Secretary to the Executive Secretary 
Miss Tabitha Pettiford, Secretary-Stenographer 

Mrs. Mary M. Martin, Secretary 





The Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Welcomes 


The North Carolina Teachers Association’s 


S§2nd_ Session 





WHEN YOU THINK OF LIFE INSURANCE, THINK OF WINSTON MUTUAL. WE 
CAN GIVERY OUR. 


1. Daily Hospital Benefits up to $15.00 a day plus up to $150 for operations. 


2. New LOW RATE on Ordinary Life Insurance. The more you buy the cheaper it 
is per $1,000. 


3. Industrial and Ordinary Whole Family Protection. One Policy, One PREMIUM 
protects the Whole Family—even later born children. 


4, Sick and Accident Policies that pay up to $30.00 weekly benefits. 


5. Educational plans that guarantee the Child’s Education even though the parent 
dies. 


6. We can arrange monthly income to the wife or family for 10 years, 20 years, or 
for life—even if you live as long as Methuselah. 





For Your Life Insurance Needs See Today an Agent of ...... 


The Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company 


K. E. Hill, President 


HOME OFFICE — WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 














NEW HORIZONS IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


By John L. Stewart, Assistant Professor of Biology, North Carolina College at Durham 


Those of us who plan the educa- 
tional experiences of children intend 
that schools should prepare children 
in certain skills and knowledges 
which are required for successful 
living and satisfying careers. Among 
these skills are learning to read, 
write, handle numbers, and speak 
correctly. In addition to these skills, 
as growth and maturity progress, 
children learn to plan, to think cri- 
tically, to evaluate their progress. 
They learn these skills as they gain 
knowledge in many areas: geography 
of their home, community, state, na- 
tion, and world; history of their 
city, state, nation and the world; 
care of the body and maintenance of 
health; and the appreciation of litera- 
ture, art and music. And, certainly 
not least of all, they acquire intel- 
lectual skills as they study the natu- 
ral world around them, that is, they 
study science. 


One new horizon in science teaching 
might well be a greater recognition 
by parents and teachers that children 
are investigators. Children seek to 
form concepts, that is, they seek 
meaning. They ask questions, among 
which are many that relate to inter- 
preting the natural world. Examples 
are: 


Why is it dark when the sun 
goes down? 


What color are crow’s eyes? 


How does a dry cell battery 
work? 


How does a bee make honey? 
Children probe into every aspect of 
their environment in a continuous 
attempt to describe and understand 
the relationships between’ things 
around them, gaining considerable 
knowledge and skills. They use all 
of their senses. They touch, they 
taste, they listen, they smell things, 
and they feel things. In short, chil- 
dren seek to discover for themselves 
knowledge of the world. From birth 
they are seeking meaning and form- 
ing concepts. Helping these children 
learn how to think clearly, how to 
answer questions and how to seek 
concepts as they solve problems is, 
as most of us know, a purpose in all 
subject areas of the elementary 
school, the high school and, indeed, 
all education. 


In science teaching, however, there 
are unique opportunities. These op- 
portunities are implicit in the meth- 
ods of inquiry which students should 
be encouraged to use: 


in stating their problems clearly, 


in formulating possible answers, 


for MARCH, 


in utilizing a variety of materials 
and resources to get relevant 
information, 


in arriving at answers, and 


in checking their answers in 
many different ways. 

Thus a second new horizon in science 
teaching may be to extend our efforts 
in providing greater opportunities 
for continuing the training of stu- 
dents as real investigators. This 
means that science teachers must 
realize more and more that students 
should gain skills in thinking, and 
skills in the processes of scientific 
inquiry. Opportunities for gaining 
these skills, of course, are to be 
found for the most part, in the natu- 
ral environment. To small children 
and students, just as to adults and 
scientists, this environment consists 
of the earth and the sky; heat, light, 
sound, electricity, and other forms of 
energy; water, air, and rocks; plants, 
animals, the human body, and other 
living things; airplanes, rockets and 
atoms. These are the things that chil- 
dren should study while searching in 
an introductory way for knowledge 
and skills. 

A third new horizon in science 
teaching may be that of encouraging 
more and more cooperative planning 
by teachers and students as a tech- 
nique in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess. In order that these experiences 
may have maximum value, extensive 
planning, should take place in a variety 
of ways. Variety must not be under- 
stood to mean disorganized and aimless 
activity. The following questions in- 
dicate a sound approach to coopera- 
tive planning for teaching and learn- 
ing: 

What are the things we want to 
know? 
What shall we find out first? 


Who does and who does not 
know about this? 


Who needs to do further investi- 
gation on this question? 


How can we get the information 
we need? 


Will we use books? 
Will we use trips? 
Will we use film? 
Will we experiment with materi- 
als? 
Will we talk to people who al- 
ready know? 
Which things will we all do to- 
gether? 
Which individually? 
When will we do them? 
A trip? 
Who will help plan it? 
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An experiment? 

What materials will we need? 
Where can we get them? 
Finally, 

What have we learned? 


Have we arrived at some new 
understanding? 


How can we make use of this 
information? 


What do we need to study fur- 
ther? 


Yes, in a rich science program, stu- 
dents need opportunities of the kind 
suggested by these questions? The 
teachers must be resourceful, but 
not so resourceful that they do all the 
planning, obtain all the equipment 
and supplies, do all the reading, and 
tell the students all the answers. On 
the contrary, the teachers must keep 
in mind that the methods used should 
give support to the major purposes 
for helping students—learn how to 
learn, 


think critically, 

develop an awareness of how 
knowledge is obtained by 
getting it through many 
and varied experiences. 


Students engaging in such science 
experiences learn through exploring 
and investigating with all of their 
senses, using all kinds of available 
learning resources. And in all this, 
they will normally acquire a great 
amount of knowledge. But it would 
be a mistake, as we well know, to 
think that all of them acquire the 
same knowledge. Some will gain a 
tremendous amount; others will gain 
much; still others will gain little. 


Ideally, we hope that most high 
school science teachers can assume 
with confidence that the students 
they teach have been taught in ele- 
mentary science ‘‘in the ways of the 
scientist.’”’ In regard to methods 
used, the challenge to science teach- 
ers in junior high school and senior 
high school is at least twofold. 


First, these teachers should dare 
themselves to not disappoint those 
students who have already come to 
know science as an opportunity to 
investigate and inquire in a variety 
of ways. They should dare themselves 
to not take a chance on approaching 
the study of science, for example, 
from just reading and talking about 
science. This would certainly be dull, 
boring, and discouraging to young 
people who have sprouted wings in 
the methods of science. 


Second, the high school teachers 
should give students, who have not 
had rich experiences in the methods 
of scientific investigation, opportuni- 
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ties to study science in ways that will 
spark their imagination and enthusi- 
asm. Thus, a fourth horizon in sci- 
ence teaching may be that of the 
high school science teachers accept- 
ing the responsibility of beginning 
with students in science where they 
are in experiences, abilities and in- 
terests. This means that the high 
school science teachers, as well as 
the elementary school science teach- 
ers should be well prepared masters 
of the subject matter of science and 
the techniques of teaching science. 
Science teachers should be wealthy 
in their understanding of science as 
it relates to broad areas of human 
concern such as: 


Taking Care of Plants and Animals 
Intellectual Orientation to the 
Universe 
Communicating with others 
Adjusting to Weather 
Areas of Transporting Goods and 
Services 
Living in a Home or a School as a 
Building 
Maintaining an Adequate Diet 
Protecting Yourself and Others 
Regulation of Body Activity 
Using Construction Materials 
Each one of these areas has meaning 
as a basis for teaching science in 


grades one through twelve. For ex- 
ample: 


TAKING CARE OF PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS 


A. Grades 1—3 


1. Why do our plants lean toward 
the window? 


2. What shall we feed the frogs? 
B. Grades 4—6 
1. How do we get little plants? 


2. How do animals care for their 
young? 


C. Grades 7—9 


1. How do living things secure 
food? 


2. How is man dependent upon 
plants and animals? 


D. Grades 10—12 


1. How do evergreens reproduce? 
2. What is a “green thumb’? 
In reference to caring for plants and 
animals, no doubt, you have heard 
how, in the above examples, teachers 
in all grades may make use of ques- 
tions at all grade levels of teaching 
and learning science. Every science 
teacher should always be searching 
for those that best fit the pattern 
of his or her operations in teaching 
science. This will in part keep new 
horizons in science teaching unfold- 
ing for the growing youth who are 
natural investigators. 
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Welcome 


The 


NORTH 








< 


Teachers — 


CAROLINA TEHACHERS 





RECORD 


for 


From The Sditor — — 


Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary 


There comes a time in the life of every organization when its members need to re-as- 
sess its essential nature and its value and utility to its constituents. This calls for a re- 
statement of its essential purposes and principles and an unfolding of its current pro- 
gram and procedures of operation. 

We have reached a point in the NCTA when we need to return to first principles, to 
restate these basic principles, from which we cannot depart, and to unfold for the bene- 
fit of the membership the essentials of the NCTA itself, its program and its procedures 
of operation. 

Early in the school year one local unit president wrote to us at the headquarters of- 
fice and asked that we come and speak on the subject ‘“‘What can the NCTA do for 
me?” We thought this a most timely subject and felt that this local unit should be given 
an adequate answer. In order to adequately answer this question for the local unit in 
question and, now, for the membership, we must ask you some questions: 

1. What do you want the NCTA to do for you? 2. What can you do for the NCTA? 
3. Who is the NCTA? 4. Where is the NCTA? 5. What is the NCTA doing? 

First let us indicate what the NCTA JS NOT. It IS NOT the president or the other 
elected officers. It JS NOT the Board of Directors; NOT the Delegate Assembly ; NOT 
the Executive Secretary, though a!l of these persons are part and parcel of it. In the 
final analysis and essentially, the NCTA is YOU, the membership, individually and col- 
lectively. The association has no existence apart from you, the membership, and the lo- 
cal units. The association, then, is whatever and wherever you are, and is doing what- 
ever you are doing as individuals in the profession and as local professional associations. 

We will not and cannot meet the challenges which face us simply by greater exer- 
tions on the part of the Executive Secretary, or of the headquarters staff or of the elec- 
ted officers. Your actions at the local level are crucial. The program at the state level 
emanates from the local level. We cannot sit in Raleigh or Winston-Salem, or wherever 
we happen to be, and dictate an NCTA program, nor would we wish to do so if we 
could. The problems and the needs for programmed action are among you wherever 
you work with the boys and girls who are our responsibility. We can assist you with 
your programs and problems but they must first be identified and pointed up by you. 

Let us take “Teacher Tenure” for example. The NCTA has given tenure number one 

priority in its legislative program. Why? Because all over the state, members and lo- 

cal units are demanding greater security in their positions. And this is as it should be. 

The NCTA at the state level is attuned to this need because of your responses and we 

are collectively proceeding with all deliberate speed to seek adequate tenure legislation 

from the present General Assembly. But remember we are proceeding in this direction 
as an association because, you, the membership, have said that this is what we want. 

So it is and will be in other areas of our work. 

In the light of the foregoing, then, let us look at our local associations and ask our- 
selves these questions: 

1. Do we have the most capable leadership which we can enlist? 

2. Do our younger and newer members of the profession have a chance to contribute 

to the associations work? Do we actively encourage them and seek to integrate 

them into our programs? 

. Do we have clear, well known, well thought out objectives? 

. Does our local keep its members informed? 

. Do we have a viable, purposeful, hard-hitting program which seeks public support 
for better schools, for tenure legislation, for sick leave and other welfare benefits, 
and for a more respected status for the teaching profession? 

If we can answer these five questions in the affirmative, we have our answer as to 
“What the NCTA can do for me.” 

Those of us who are involved in the profession of teaching have a wide range of ex- 
periences, background, and positions. Yet we must be cognizant of the fact that we are 
all bound together by a common purpose: “To provide the best possible education for the 
citizens of this nation.’”” Our very commitment to this noble purpose creates an atmos- 
phere of freedom, respect and personal well-being in which each of us is challenged to 
use his full potential for scholarly, imaginative, and professional approaches to the 
task of producing critical thinkers, doers, problem solvers, creative individuals and 
participating citizens. We must, therefore, all of us, classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, college instructors and administrators and all other pro- 
fessionals, come closer in association, so that mutual understanding and respect can be 
fostered and so that commitment to the common purpose can be made an explicit guide 
for all of our actions. With dedication of heart, mind and spirit we can make the NCTA 
and our profession just about what we want them to be. 


OU CO 


MARCH, NINETEEN SIXTY-THREE 
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NCTA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING—tThe letters which follow give us pertinent informa- 
tion about the condition of our headquarters building. Where do we go from here? 


OFFICE OF 





CITY OF RALEIGH 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 







February 18, 1963 


DrieOe Ase Lyons 

Executive Secretary 

N. GC, Teachers Association 
123 . Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dear Dr. Lyons: 


A fire inspection was made of the N. C, Carolina Teachers 
Association Building on the 14th of this month. “ingmy opinion, 
you have a situation which is very danperous as far as ite 
hazard is concerned. Having apartments for rent on third floor 
makes it necessary to leave front door wilocked at all times. 
Anyone can enter this building at any time. There is no fire 
stoppers any place in the building. The stairways being open -- 
it makes a natural chimney for fire to travel throughout the 
building -- it being frame construction inside. 


As you know, you have a storage problem. Therefore, housekeeping 
becomes a problem. Good Housekeeping is the "Key" to a Good 
Fire Prevention Progran. 


Exit signs are painted on wall and would not be visible if you 
had smoke in the hall. All exit signs must be illuminated and 

on an electrical circuit of their own so that they can be seen in 
the event of an emergency. In my opinion, your Association should 
consider complete renovation of this building. 


If this department can be of any service to you by a»spearing before 
your Controlling Board, please call. 


S ae ae ez 


John W. Holmes 
Chief Fire Inspector 


‘JWi/em 





CITY OF RALEIGH 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OFFICE OF 


INSPECTION DIVIBION 


Des Co ING Jiypeielels ales 

Ne Ce Teachers Association 
125 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


RE - 125 East Hargett Ste 
Renovation of Building 


DeAGeUremly Ons * 


Electrical inspection was made at the above address for the pur- 
DOCCHOLeciVvinegwadcvice On the present condition of the wiring 
installation. 


MeamvWweOLmuno present CarcUlus are over fused, ana the conductors 

are nov of ~eoper size to ad... any additional loads. The dis- 
connect switches for the various tenants are not of a size 

Cee Poli OM COwL rine meanvnadcl LULOnaL €Quipment., alr condi = 
LeOmi vo mniac@mines.mOreOCAuepulose The branch feeder Line runn- 
ingevoO the secona floor for tenants meters from the main service 
Cec Lomo rOUnGEI COOL mI SsenOumOlM SulLlicbent size vo allow any adadi- 
tional installations of equipment, air conditioners or heat pumps. 
The main service line md main service switch is of ample size 

for the present connected load but will not suffice for additional 
load in the building. 


These conditions are not especially hazardous or dangerous as 
long as the wesent wiring remains intact without any changes, 
Dupe iwany, Changes Ori aacitions, of Load are added, that part 
of the wiring affected will require rewiring with proper 
Maveritabswenc conaucvors aud vie main service line enlarged 

el Cncewi ti bie malin service switch Tor the changes, anc all to 
meet the requirements of tne National Electrical Code, anu the 
supplement code of the City of Haleigh. 


You can see by this letter that the electrical wiring may remain 
in the present conaition if no changes or altering is made, but 
extensive rewiring must be done if there are changes made or 
adcitional loads added in the building. 


I hope this letter will explain to you the exact status of the 
present installation and the requirements for alterations. 


Yours truly, 
Charles P- Separk 


City Ele ctrica] Inspecfor 
ec: Re G- William 


Building Inspector 


cc: John Helmes 
Fire Prevention Board 


CPS:dg 


NO RISK! 





Your Group can raise 
$100 to $2500 in 4 to 15 
Days without Risk or 
Investment through 
Mason’s protected Fund 
Raising Plan. 





Thousands of groups throughout the 
country have successfully conducted fa- 
mous MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING 
DRIVES, raising money quickly and (com- 
pletely without risk or investment). We 
supply a choice of top-quality Mason 
candies, beautifully boxed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization’s 
name, picture and slogan. We even PRE- 
PAY shipping charges! You make a big 
NET PROFIT of 6624 % (40¢ on every box 
that costs you 60¢) and you pay NOTHING 
until AFTER your drive is over. (Anything 
remaining unsold may be returned for 
full credit.) For complete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 








MR. GEORGE RAUSCH, Dept. 960 
Mason, Box 800, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, information on your Fund Raising Plan. 


Age 


(If under 21) 


Street Address__ 
City _State_ 


| Name 


How many members Phone 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Hea Te | 
Organization eee ee { 
| 

| 

| 

| 

el 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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Doings With The Educational Secretaries Section 


A SPECIAL SALUTE TO THE SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES AND TO THE GIRLS 
WHO HELP TO MAKE IT CLICK 


By 
Millic Dunn Veasey, Chairman 
Educational Secretaries Section, NOTA 


We are pointing out two indivi- 
duals within our ranks at this time 
to let you know what we envision for 
this vitally-needed section of the 
North Carolina Teachers Asgsocia- 
tion. We would certainly like to see 
this done in all of the Districts. 

Permission was granted for the 
Educational Secretaries of this area 
to hold an organizational meeting 
during the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Southwestern District Teachers 
Association meeting in Shelby, North 
Carolina in November, 1961 at which 
time a recommendation was submit- 
ted to the Southwestern District for 
affiliation. This affiliation was not 
officially accepted until the District 
meeting of this school year in Char- 
lottee. Mrs. E. L. Haynes, Assistant 
Cashier of the North Carolina Mutual Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, was the Guest Speaker for the Secretaries at this meeting. 
Her topic was ‘Qualities of a Good Secretary.” Mrs. Dallie J. 
Reeder, Mecklenburg County was elected to a second term as Chair- 
man of the District Secretaries. Miss Adrian Young, Cleveland 
County served as the first Vice Chairman. Miss Hazel D. Barrow, 
Cleveland County, is currently serving as Vice Chairman. Other of- 
ficers serving the twenty three counties that make up the South- 
western District are: Miss Lestenia Williams, Cleveland County, Re- 
corder; Miss Thelma McColiough, Gaston County, Assistant Re- 
corder; Miss Alice Haynes, Mecklenburg County, Program Chairman. 

The Mecklenburg Association of the Educational Secretaries has 
a membership of approximately thirty Charlotte-Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty School Secretaries. They hold meetings once Dee month at different 
schools. The superintendent of Meck- 
lenburg County spoke at a recent 
meeting of this organization on the 
topic “The Role of School Secretary in 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools.” — 

This is a special appeal to all se- 
eretaries, with degrees and without 
degrees, to become actively engaged 
(membership) in the N. C. Teachers 
Association and the section of the 
Educational Secretaries. Secretaries © 
are an important part of any organi- 
zation. It is our duty to become in- 
terested and concerned that we do 
a better job. This can be accomplish- 
ed by helping each other. Let us in 
the cities and counties follow this 
fine example set by the Southwestern 
District and the Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty girls. 





Mrs. Dallie J. Reeder, 
President Southwestern 
District Secretaries 





Miss Alice Haynes, President 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg School 
Secretaries 


The NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


A Suggested Plan For Expanding 
Quality Education From Publications 


A recent observation revealed 
that in a dozen homes of teach- 
ers, who are members of pro- 
fessional organizations, both 
state and national, and who re- 
ceive a goodly supply of im- 
portant publications, not in any 
sizeable number did we find 
magazines made available to the 
students whom they teach. 


Now, what are the results of 
this situation? The students 
know very little about what 
youth is doing today unless it 
is in the area of jazz, new dances 
or other such matter. For ex- 
ample, these questions were ask- 
ed of a group of students re- 
cently: What are you thinking 
about for a career? What are 
some of the new careers that 
have just opened to our group? 
What are some of the basic re- 
quirements for employment? 
Who are some of the outstand- 
ing youth of today? To these 
and other questions the stu- 
dents gave an open—‘I don’t 
know,” or a twitch of the should- 
ers. 


These and other examples all 
seem to indicate that the stu- 
dent, certainly in the schools 
we visited, are depending on the 
“old textbooks” and a few other 
out-of-state sources for prepara- 
tion for tomorrow’s labor mar- 
ket. 


How can classroom teachers 
improve this situation? The fol- 
lowing suggestions might be 
considered. 


1. Make personal magazines 
available by taking them to 
the classroom or teaching 


centers. 
2. Contact individuals and 
families for publications 


that may be shared at the 


school in classroom pro- 
jects. 
3. Set up “current-reading” 


groups and clubs in which 
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the student and _ teacher 
will seek new knowledge. 


4. Encourage classes to co- 
operatively invest in a few 
publications that are not 
available and are still need- 
ed. 


5. With a team of students, 
keep an eye open for new 
free publications, both in 
and out of the State, for 
the reading groups. 


6. Assist students in contact- 
ing the Master Plumber, 
Carpenter, Mechanic and 
others for their used pub- 
lications. 


Now, assuming that we have 
plans for securing the needed 
supply of current materials, the 
next problem is getting it sched- 
uled, read and digested. This 
is a real problem! One teacher 
used this plan: One period each 
week was given to current read- 
ings. The students and teacher 
agreed that for that period the 
regular assignment would be 
written out and passed in. Your 
may be rather creative and come 
up with a better plan. The new 
current publications may be dis- 
played on the reading table and 
on the bulletin board, a task 
which can be largely handled by 
a team of students working un- 
der the guidance of the teacher. 


One teacher stated that she 
usually includes one or two ques- 
tions from the current materials 
in the weekly or monthly ex- 
aminations, to make sure that 
this work is recognized and 
given adequate emphasis in the 
program. The writer feels that 
this plan will add enrichment 
to the students program and will 
facilitate student-teacher team 
working relationship. In the 
final analysis the students will 
be better informed on subjects 
of great interest and import- 
ance. 
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THE 
GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 


ia EDUCATION 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Masters and 


Doctoral Programs 


Here are distinguished pro- 
grams in educatoion, of special 
Significance for teachers and 
administrators interested in 
professional advancement. 


Summer Sessions 


First Six-Week Session: 
May 20-June 28 


Second Six-Week Session: 
July 1- August 9 


Forty-five courses in 
Education 


Liberal Arts courses 


Courses in Nursing 
Education 


classrooms. 
or in 


Air - conditioned 
Registration: by mail, 
person. 


Fall Semester 


Registration: beginning 
September 5th 


HALE TUITION FOR: 


All Elementary and Second- 
ary School Teachers 


All School Administrators 


College Graduates preparing 
to teach. 


Special tuition grants for Grad- 
uate Study. Low-cost parking 
for students. 


For information, please call or 
write: Assistant Dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Hisenlohr 
Hall, 3812 Walnut St., Phila. 4, 
Pa. Phone: EVergreen 6-0100. 


Ta - "5 
SESS) University 
of 


Pennsylvania 








NCTA BROCHURE 
PAYING PROFESSIONAL 
DUES 

In every profession the de- 
sign of service makes it neces- 
sary for dues to be paid, and for 
said dues the constituents re- 
ceive certain specific advan- 
tages. The NCTA ranks with 
other professional organizations 
of its kind in the State and na- 
tion. The dues sponsored by the 
NCTA are local, state, NEA and 
ATA. The effort now is to col- 
lect the dues combined. The 
NCTA constitution provides 
that membership in a local unit 
is a pre-requisite for member- 
ship in the NCTA. This means 
that the first professional fee 
for a teacher in the State is the 
local fee. 

Persons who are professional 
minded readily see the necessi- 
ty for paying professional dues, 
but there are others who rarely 
ever pay or pay as a matter of 
form with little significance at- 
tached. In this respect, it be- 
comes necessary at times to eval- 
uate the payment of dues. 

WHAT DO I GET FOR MY 
NCTA DUES? 
They provide: 

* an opportunity to work in 
an organization proving to 
the taxpayers the justifica- 
tion of taxes for quality ed- 
ucation. 

* membership in a teachers 
association comparable in 
efficiency to teacher as- 
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* professional 


sociations composed of oth- 
er groups. 

access to a news media that 
gives the members the 
Teachers Record four times 
a year, and a Newsletter 
for every member five 
times a year. 


* membership in two national 


organizations, the NEA, 
and ATA, with increasing 
respect for the NCTA. 
information 
and stimulation to the in- 
dividual teacher in keeping 
him alerted to new trends 
and techniques in education. 
support of a placement ser- 
vice for teachers. 


* membership in a_ profes- 


sional organization as a 
powerful group promoting 
social action, educational 
improvement, civic better- 
ment and responsible citi- 
zenship. 


* support for the belief that 


a local unit is the strongest 
asset of the state associa- 
tion. 

support for organizations 
that believe in the principle 
of equal justice for all ci- 
tizens in an integrated so- 
ciety. 

support for an organization 
fighting for equal job op- 
portunities. 


* support for an organization 


that maintains an intelli- 
gent effective lobby before 
the North Carolina Legis- 


A Savings Program 


Fidelity Union Life Bldg. ¢ Dallas, Tex. 


lature for professional im- 
provement affecting the 
program of education. 


* membership in an organiza- 


tion that emphasizes rights, 
responsibilities, privileges 
and duties. 


* support for an organization 


that stresses the highest 
professional standards of 
personal competence 


* support for an organization 


that provides for its mem- 
bers a group insurance pro- 
gram. 


* the special services of a 


full-time Executive Secre- 
tary of NCTA, Executive 
Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers 
and office personnel. 


the benefits of a credit un- 
ion to assist teachers with 
financial problems and the 
stimulation of thrift among 
the teachers. 


* a share in the development 


of a large educational and 
recreational program on 
the Atlantic at the Ham- 
mocks. 


an opportunity to share in 
the world’s largest profes- 
sion and to join with others 
in speaking with one voice 
on common problems. 


* access to able leadership de- 


voted to making teaching a 
real profession equal in im- 
portance to law, medicine, 
etc. 


Designed for the School Teacher 





LOCAL OFFICES 
Raleigh, Asheville 
Greensboro, Goldsboro 
Asheboro & Charlotte 
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Justifications For Certain K ey Expenses 


I. Association Office Hxpense—lIt is going to 
cost more in the future to operate the Association 
Headquarters Office. There are many reasons 
for this: 

A. We expect to have additional personnel 
in the next fiscal year. This will automatically 
increase office expense. 

B. We expect to use more supplies and mate- 
rials than we have used in the past, not only be- 
cause of the additional personnel but because of 
the increased volume of work which is being done 
by the Headquarters Office. Supplies are more 
costly than they have been in the past; we are 
using the telephone more than in the past; we 
are using more postage than we have had to use 
in the past. There are a number of items which 
our headquarters office will have to get out for 
the members of the association. Materials for 
these items will be costly and, of course, there is 
postage, involved in sending these out. By and 
large, the association is bigger, and more things 
are just being done in the interest of the associa- 
tion and of the teachers, and for this reason. we 
need additional expenses to carry on all of the 
activities this office is expected to carry on. 

Il. Field Representative—We are greatly in 
need of a Field Representative. It is inconceiva- 
able that the Executive Secretary can carry on 
all of the functions of the Executive Office, and 
at the same time, do the field work necessary to 
promote the interests of the teachers of North 
Carolina, and to attend all of the meetings which 
someone from the association’s office would be ex- 
pected to attend. For this reason, we need a Field 
Representative. By the time this budget is put in- 
to force, we expect to have in the neighborhood 
of 12,000 teachers in the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, and it is not possible for one person 
to do all the field service that would be required 
for an association of the size of ours, doing the 
calibre of work that we certainly expect our as- 
sociation to do. 

Ill. Field Representative’s Travel—This item 
is necessary to give the Field Representative suf- 
ficient funds for travel within as well as with- 
out the State of North Carolina. It is to be ex- 
pected that most of the travel of the Field Repre- 
sentative will be done in North Carolina to pro- 
mote the program and work of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. At the same time, there 
are many meetings which the Field Representa- 
tive will have to attend outside the State of North 
Carolina. His travel to the National Education 
Association annual meeting will come out of this 
sum, and his travel to other important meetings, 
Washington and elsewhere, will have to come out 
of this sum. We believe this figure to be nearly 
adequate, but certainly not excessive, considering 
the type of program which we are now carrying 
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on in the North Carolina Teachers Association. 

IV. Hzxecutive Secretary’s Travel—This item, 
too, needs to be increased over the $1,500.00 now 
budgeted for this fiscal year. In 1961-62, we 
spent for Executive Secretary’s travel, some $1,- 
900.00. This year we have budgeted only $1,500.00. 
We propose that this figure be raised to $2,000.00 
in the 1963-64 budget. This, too, is necessary be- 
cause of the need for the Executive Secretary to 
travel, both within and without the state. His 
travel to the Annual NEA Convention must be 
paid out of this sum, as well as all other travel 
to other out-of-state meetings and meetings with- 
in the state of North Carolina. Travel to meet 
with local units and district meetings and pro- 
grams that are of interest and importance to the 
association and to the teachers thereof will have 
to come from this sum. Considering the amount 
of travel involved, this figure certainly is justi- 
fied, though not wholly adequate. 

V. Coordinator for Research, Publications and 
Public Relations—There is a great need for this 
individual to work with our research program 
publications and our public relations. The person 
who does the major work with the Teachers Re- 
cord and the Newsletter, should be a full time 
individual working with that particular item of 
our program. The Executive Secretary cannot 
possibly do this job along with carrying on his 
other duties and continue to put out a first class 
Teachers Record and a first class Newsletter, be- 
cause the time is just not available for him to 
spend on these publications if he’s going to do 
an adequate job in the other areas of his respon- | 
sibility. Then there’s the question of public rela- 
tions for the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. We do not get enough publicity for our pro- 
grams and for our activities. We don’t get in the 
press enough. This person would have responsibi- 
lity for working with this phase of our program. 
At the same time, this person could assist with 
the area of Research. We get many items of 
material from the NEA Headquarters and from 
other sources that are of value to the teachers 
in the field, but the teachers do not benefit from 
this because we have no facilities now for getting 
the information out to them. This person could 
assist with this work. 

VI. Delegates to the NEA Convention—There 


‘is a need for an increase in this item because of 


the location of the NEA Convention for 1964. The 
convention will be held in Seattle, Washington on 
the West Coast. Even with a $6,000 budget item, 
it can be clearly seen that this figure is only 
$1,000 above that which is budgeted for 1962-63. 
Considering the fact that the 1963 Convention is 
in Detroit, and the 1964 Convention is in Seattle, 
Washington, this is a very small increase to cover 
the cost of the additional distance from Raleigh 
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for the delegates who will attend the convention. 
This additional $1,000 is certainly justified. 

VII. Convention Expenses—As_ everything 
else, the cost of organizing and operating a first 
class convention is very costly. We anticipate that 
when the Memorial Auditorium is renovated, it 
will likely cost us more to use its facilities. This 
will have been done by the time of our convention 
in 1964. Moreover, the general expenses involved 
in organizing and operating the convention have 
increased tremendously and the $3,000 figure 
indicated here is certainly considered necessary. 
As a matter of fact in 1962, we spent $2,260.93 
on our convention, The 1963 Convention will like- 
ly cost more because the facilities at North Caro- 
lina State College are more costly. 

VIII. Board of Directors—There is a need to 
increase the expenses for meetings of the Board 
of Directors. Recently, the board has had to meet 
more often to carry on the functions with which 
it is charged by the constitution. Moreover, the 
board has now created an Executive Committee 
which functions between Board Sessions. Travel 
and other expenses involved in the meetings of 
the Executive Committee must come out of the 
budgeted item for Board of Directors. Moreover, 
travel and meals and other expenses of members 
of the board when they’re in session in Raleigh 
must come out of this budgeted item. In the last 
fiscal year, the association spent for this item the 
sum of $1,760.67. 


IX Janitorial Service—We need full time jani- 
torial service for our Headquarters Building. We 
have now budgeted $1,500.00 for janitorial serv- 
ice. The service which we get for this $1,500 is 
totally inadequate. For an additional $1,000 a 
year, we can employ a full time janitor-mainten- 
ance man to be in our Headquarters Building all 
day to, not only keep the building clean, but to 
do small repair jobs for which we now have to 
call electricians, plumbers, carpenters and such 
other skilled labor to do these little jobs. When 
all of these things are added together, we already 
now spend within the neighborhood of $2,500 per 
year, and the service we get is inadequate. We 
need this full time maintenance man. 

X. Special Committees—From time to time, 
it is necessary to appoint special committees to do 
specific jobs on behalf of the association. We need 
a budget item to take care of these expenses. One 
such committee is the committee which has just 
been appointed by the President to do a brochure 
on the North Carolina Teachers Association, ex- 
plaining to the membership what we get for our 
dues. Another committee is the committee on 
handbook, to do a handbook for members of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. This is a 
most worth-while project. A third need, which is 
now unbudgeted, is for finances to hold our orien- 
tation meeting of all NEA and NCTA delegates 
prior to the conventions to brief them and better 

(Continued on page 28) 





COLLEGE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO 


Invites You to Attend its 


@® A FULL PROGRAM FOR ENTERING 
FRESHMEN. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
(Including in-service teachers). 


CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS AND 
CULTURAL PROGRAMS. 


Director of Admissions 
A. and T. College 


Greensboro, N. C. 





THE AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 


1963 SUMMER SCHOOL 


COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND 


SEMINARS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 


For additional information, application blanks, etc., address: 


1963 FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9 


DUDLEY BUILDING 


Three Sessions: 
JUNE 10 to AUGUST 16 
JUNE 10 to JULY 20 
JULY 22 to AUGUST 16 
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1962-63 Budget and Proposed Budget for 1963-64 





























REVENUE V. Publication of Record 6,000.00 8,000.00 
Budget Items 1962-63 Pro. 1963-64 VI. Newsletter Publication 3,000.00 2,000.00 
Dues $8.00 Pro. Dues 10.00 VII. Retirement Fund 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Balance, September 1 $ 6,862.86 $ 8,180.00 VIII. District Meetings 8,000.00 12,000 00 
Membership Dues 88,000.00 115,000.00 IX. Convention Expenses 1,500.00 3,000.00 
SNEA Dues 250.00 250.00 X. Social Affair 300.00 300.00 
Gross Rent 5,000.00 5,000.00 XI. NCTA-NEA Leadership Conf. 750.00 800.00 
Advertising 1,500.00 1,500.00 XII. Headquarters 
Placement Service 200.00 200.00 A. Janitorial Service 1,500.00 2,500.00 
NEA Supplement 1,000.00 1,000.00 B. Repairs, Depreciation 1,000.00 1,000.00 
TOTAL $102,812.86 $131,130.00 C. Rental Collection 350.00 "350.00 
EXPENDITURES D. Insurance 2,000.00 2,000.00 
ACCOUNTS XIII. County & City Taxes 900.00 900.00 
I. President’s Honorarium 500.00 500.00 XIV. Delegates to NEA Convention 5,000.00 6,000.00 
Il. President’s Office 500.00 1,000.00 XV. Legal Counsel 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Iil. Vice President’s Honorarium 200.00 HAMMOCKS DEVELOPMENT 3,000.00 3,000.00 
IV. Vice President’s Office 200.00 200.00 EMERGENCY FUND 1,000.00 1,000.00 
V. Treasurer’s Office 600.00 200.00 Equipment 1,000.00 
VI. Treasurer’s Honorarium 400.00 CONTINGENCY RESERVE 1,495.36 800.00 
VII. Recording Sec’y Honorarium 300.00 GIFTS AND MEMBERSHIPS 
VIII. Recording Seec’y Office 300.00 100.00 I. NAACP, National 1,800.00 1,800.00 
Ix. Association Office Expense 1,500.00 2,000.00 II. NAACP, State 500.00 500.00 
X. Executive Secretary’s Travel 1,500.00 2,000.00 III. Southern Reg. Council 500.00 500.00 
XI. Asst. Exec. Sec’y Travel 2,000.00 IV. American Teachers Assn. 25.00 25.00 
XII. Hxec. Sec. Clrm. Tea. Travel 750.00 850.00 V. NBA Affiliation 25.00 25.00 
XIII. Budget Director 400.00 400.00 VI. Assn. Study Negro Life & History 25.00 25.00 
SALARIES VII. Oxford Orphanage 500.00 500.00 
I. Executive Secretary 11,000.00 11,000.00 VIII. Assn. State Presidents NEA 25.00 
Il. NCTA Field Representative 6,200.00 IX. State Exec. Secretaries NEA 200.00 
III. Exec. Sec’y Clrm Teachers 5,800.00 6,200.00 DIVISION AND DEPARTMENT 
IV. Coordinator for Research, EXPENSES 
Pub. Rel. & Publications 5,000.00 I. ASSOCIATION OF CLASSROOM 
V. Bookkeeper 4,000.00 4,200.00 TEACHERS 
VI. Secretary-Stenographer 3,600.00 3,700.00 (Encompasses both the Division of 
VII. Secretary-Stenographer 3,400.00 3,400.00 Classroom Teachers and the 
VIII. Secretary 3,000.00 3,100.00 Division of Specialized Education, 
COMMITTEES for promotion purposes. NEA 
I. Board of Directors 900.00 2,000.00 Affiliated, 
II. Legislative 400.00 400.00 A. Promotion 
Ill. Nominating 200.00 300.00 1. State Travel for Pre- 
IV. Elections & Canvassing 200.00 300.00 sident in promotion 600.00 
V. Resolutions 150.00 150.00 2. Office Expense of 
VI. Budget & Finance 500.00 600.00 President 50.00 
VII. NEA Coordinators 800.00 800.00 3. Office Expense of 
Vill. TEPS 200.00 Secretary 20.00 
IX. PR&R 200.00 4. National Conferences 
X. Special 500.00 600.00 a. NHA (1 person 
ADMINISTRATION from each of 8 dis- 
I. Bond 127.00 127.00 tricts) 2 officers 3,000.00 
II. Audit 473.00 473.00 b. TEPS-National and 
Lie HiCAy Tax 700.00 700.00 Regional (2 
IV. FUTA Tax 450.00 450.00 persons) 400.00 


IVEY’S 


123 Fayetteville Street 
WELCOME TEACHERS 


to Raleigh and Ivey-Taylor’s 
the fashion center of the 


fashion capital 
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Ds 


10. 


Wile 
12. 


c. Southeast Regional 
Conference-2 officers 
and 1 person from 
each of 8 districts 

d. Classroom Teachers 
National Conference-2 
officers and 1 person 
from each of 8 districts. 
Total Nat. Conferences- 
$4,670.00. 

Board of Directors 

Meetings-3 

Committee Activity 


. District Directors 


Promotion (8) 
NCACT Meetings at 
State Conv. 

State Publications, 
Brochures, Ete. 
National Office 
Campaign 

Promotion — NCTA 
Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 6,037.50 


B. DIVISION OF CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS 


C. 


ile 


wo 


Dept. of Hlemen- 

tary Ed. 

a. Adm. and Promo- 
tion 

b. Section of Primary 
Tea. 

c. Section 
Teachers 


Department of Se- 

condard Hd. 

a. Adm. and Promo- 
tion 

b. Section of English 
Tea. 

ce. Section for. Lang 
Tea. 

d. Section Soc. Se. 
Teachers 

e. Section Math. & 
Sc. Tea. 

Dept. Teachers of 

Excep. Chdn. 

Dept. of Retired 

Teachers 


TOTALS 


300.00 
300.00 


Gra/Gr 
300.00 


200.00 
400.00 
100.00 
250.00 
250.00 
50.00 


50.00 
2,200.00 


DIVISION OF SPECIA- 


LIZED ED. 
i 
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3. 


4. 


Adm. and Promotion 350.00 

Dept. of Home Eco. 

Teachers 

Dept. Voc. Agr. 

Teachers 

Dept. of Industrial 

Ed. Tea. 

a. Adm. and Promo- 
tion 

b. Section of Trds. & 
DOs 

c. Section of Ind. 
Arts Tea. 

d. Sec. of Edu. 
Secretaries 


200.00 


300.00 


300.00 


100.00 


. Dept. of Music 


Teachers 375.00 
Dept. of Health & 

P. HE. Tea. 

a. Adm. & Promotion 
b. Section of Health 


Ed. & Rec. 


350.00 


630.00 


550.00 
150.00 


400.00 
100.00 
800.00 
150.00 


200.00 
160.00 





300.00 


300.00 


300.00 


200.00 


400.00 


100.00 


250.00 


250.00 


50.00 


50.00 


350.00 
200.00 


300.00 


300.00 


100.00 


375.00 


350.00 


7,210.00 


2,200.00 


The 


. Dept. 
. Dept. 
10. 
id 
12: 
118%, 


c. See. of P. EB. & 
Athletics 

d. See. of Driver Edu- 
cation 

Dept. of Bus. Ed. 

Teachers 

of Librarians 

of Extension Ed. 

of Bible Tea. 

of Guidance 

of Art Tea. 

of Audio Visual 


200.00 


400.00 
310.00 
150.00 

25.00 
225.00 
285.00 


Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Aids 

TOTALS 


150.00 
3,720.00 


II. OTHER DIVISIONS 


A. Division of Administra- 
tors and Supervisors 


ls 


Division Promotion, 
Annual Fall Confer- 
ence and State Conven- 


tion 750.00 


. Department of Prin- 


cipals Annual Fall 

Conference, State Con- 

vention 

a. Section of Jr. 

High Sch. Princi- 
pals—Annual Fall 
Conference-State 
Cony. 

b. Section of Sr. High 
Sch. Principals— 
Promotion of Stu- 
dent Activities, An- 
nual Fall Conf., 
State Cony. 

c. Section of Elemen- 
tary Principals— 
Annual Fall Conf.- 
State Convention 

Department of Super- 

visors-Annual Fall 

Conference, State Con- 

vention 


TOTALS 


350.00 


250.00 


300.00 


350.00 


B. Division of Higher Edu- 
cation 


le 
2. 


3. 
4. 


GRAND TOTALS 


Administration and 
Prom. 

Dept of Administrators 
Dept. of College Inst. 
Dept. of Student NEA 
NCTA 


TOTALS 


300.00 
400.00 


1,500.00 
2,200.00 


2,725.00 


$102,812.86 


200.00 


400.00 
310.00 
150.00 

25.00 
225.00 
285.00 


150.00 
3,720.00 





850.00 


400.00 


350.00 


800.00 


500.00 


400.00 
8,800.00 


550.00 
650.00 


2,000.00 
_) =) 8,200.00 


$131,130.00 


Proposed Amendment To The 
NCTA Constitution 


Article [V—Board of Directors 


Section 9—The Field Representative shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors and 
shall be continued in office as long as 
his services are satisfactory. The 
Board of Directors and the Executive 
Secretary shall supervise and direct 
the work of the Field Representative. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN ATA IS ESSENTIAL - - - - 


IN ORDER TO HAVE .... 


Equality of Professional Status for Every Teacher 
Equal Educational Opportunity For Every Child 
Better Human Relations Between All Groups 


ATA NEEDS .... 


More than 50,000 Annual Members 
More than $100,000 annual budget 
Enlarged Headquarters Space 


Assistants for Research, Publications and Field 
Services 


TO CARRY FORWARD AN 
ACTION PROGRAM OF .... 


Essential Welfare Services 

—Legal Counsel 

—Promotion of favorable legislation 
—Protection of employment rights 
—Interpretation of statutes related to education 


—Placement bureau 


Division of Research 
—Interpretation of statistical data 
—Direction of Research projects 
—Promotion of testing programs 
—Publication of research documents 


—Evaluation of research projects 


Professional Growth 
—Scholarships 
—Travel tours 
—Consultant Services 


—Conferences and Workshops 


Speakers Bureau 
—Interpretation of ATA policies 
—Stimulations of affiliate units 
—Promotion of Human Relations 


—Analysis of educational issues 


BECAUSE MORE THAN 100,000 
TEACHERS .... 


Face “Roadblocks” to professional achievement 


Lack security of employment and academic 
freedom 

Encounter restrictions in employment opportuni- 
ties 

Need the strength of an organization concerned 
with their problems 


YOU CAN HELP BY.... 


Joining ATA as an annual Member — $2.00 — 
and getting others to join 

Joining ATA as a Life member — $50.00 — in- 
stallment plan possible 

Writing to us about how you feel toward ATA’s 
plans, programs, proposals, projects — and 
offering constructive suggestions on how 
ATA can be improved. 


THE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
853 Thurman Street — Montgomery 4, Alabama 
Telephone: 264-4753 
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THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY 
FREE SERVICES 
RENDERED 
"\ 

NA STATE 
To Students, Faculty, Staff, 
Employees and Friends of 
North Carolina State College 


oO 


NORTH CAROLI 


J) 





68. ANIMAL DIAG. LABORATORY 


69. ORC. 
71. MARRIED STUDENT HOUSING 


49. SCOTT 
50. GARDNER 

51. WILLIAMS 

52 AGRONOMY GREENHOUSES 
53, LABORATORY BUILDING 

54. OWEN 

55. TURLINGTON 

65. BRANDON P HODGES 

67. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
70. WUNC-TV 

72. FRATERNITY HOUSING 


38 WILLIAM NEAL REYNOLDS COLISEUM 


39. CARMICHAEL GYMNASIUM 


4\. ALEXANDER 


42 STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 

43. BUREAU of MINES 

44. BROUGHTON 

48. GLOYD-ERDHAL COLLEGE UNON 


37 BURLINGTON NUCLEAR LABS 
45. POLK 


RANK THOMPSON GYMNASIUM 


2. DORMITORY 62 . 


22 TOMPKINS 
23. WINSTON 
29.POWER PLANT 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE —1962 






CHANCELLOR'S 
RESIDENCE 


Se 








CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Felton A. Gibson, Special Assist- 
ant, Division of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Office of Public Affairs— 
PEACE CORPS. 


Native of Statesville, North Caro- 
line. Completed public school educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C.; graduated 
from Hampton Institute with the 
B. S. Degree; earned the Master of 
Education Degree at Boston Univer- 
sity, and the Master of Science De- 
gree at Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Mr. Gibson served as teacher and 
principal of an elementary school in 
Northern Neck, Virginia. Later was 
elevated to principal of the County 
High School. 

For three years he was Executive 
YMCA Secretary at the Wilmerding 
YMCA-YWCA, Wilmerding, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During World War II he was a 
USO Club Director in Trinidad, West 


FELTON A. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ROOM ASSIGNMENT SCHEDULE 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


HOURS GROUP SEATS LOCATION 
10:00 a.m. Dept. of Principals 2,000 1-Coliseum 
10:00 a.m. Supervisors 146 2-Harrelson 302 
Friday, April 5, 1963 
Sections 
9:00 a.m. English Teachers 67 3-Williams 285 
9:00 a.m. Foreign Language Teachers 28 Harrelson 124 
9:00 a.m. Social Science Teachers 52 4-Tompkins 112 
9:00 a.m. Mathematics and Science 
Teachers 38 5-Withers 21-23 
9:00 a.m. Driver Education 95 6-Agr. Engr. 158 
9:00 a.m. Industrial Arts Teachers 55 Tompkins 114 
3:30 p.m. Educational Secretaries 150 7-Carmichael Gym 11 
11:00 a.m. High School Principals 152 8-Broughton 111 
11:00 a.m. Elementary School 75 Carmichael Gym 211- 
Principals 213 
11:00 a.m. Junior High School 
Principals 52 Tompkins 112 
9:00 Joint Primary Teachers 2,000 Coliseum 
9:00 Session Grammar Grade Teachers Coliseum 
Departments 
9:00 a.m. Audio Visual Aids 15 arches! Gym 211- 
9:00 a.m. Nat. Assn. Secondary Sch. 
Principals 146 Harrelson 302 
9:00 a.m. Nat. Assn. Elementary Sch. 
Principals 150 Carmichael Gym 11 
10:00 a.m. Home Economics Teachers 175 Home Eckers Hotel 
11:00 a.m. Retired Teachers 36 9-Kilgore 103 
11:00 a.m. Health and Phys. Ed. 
Teachers 500 Carmichael Gym 
11:00 a.m. Vocational Agri. Teachers 30 Kilgore 173 
11:00 a.m. Elementary Education 2,000 Coliseum 
11:00 a.m. Business Education Teachers 28 Harrelson 124 
11:00 a.m. Music Teachers 78 10-Gardner 147 
11:00 a.m. 35 Harrelson 215 
11:00 a.m. Librarians 150 Carmichael Gym 11 
11:00 a.m. College Instruction 112 Harrelson 113 
11:00 a.m. Guidance 56 Tompkins 114 
11:00 a.m, 30 Kilgore 173 
11:00 a.m. Art Teachers 28 Harrelson 159 
11:00 a.m. Teachers of Except. 
Children 35 Harrelson 240 
11:00 a.m. Industrial Education 
Teachers 28 Harrelson 221 
11:00 a.m. Student NEA, NCTA 146 Harrelson 302 
2:00 p.m. Secondary Education 222 Williams 251 
Divisions 
1:30 p.m. Classroom Teachers 2,000 Coliseum 
1:30 p.m. Higher Education 149 Harrelson 100 
3:30 p.m. Specialized Hdnestion 189 Harrelson 107 
3: -m. inistrators and 
Poe Seon 189 Harrelson 207 
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Indies and Honolulu, Hawaii. He dt 
rected USO Clubs, serving eight dif- 
ferent Army posts and Naval installa- 
tions following the war. 


His work and travels have also 
carried him to Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and St. 
Lucia. 


He has been a feature writer for 
the Norfolk Journal and Guide News- 
paper; a staff reporter for the Nor- 
folk Virginian Pilot; a contributing 
writer for The Pittsburgh Courier, 
Afro-American, and other news- 
papers; and a correspondent to Jet 
Magazine. 


As Special Assistant, Office of 
Public Affairs, his duties include re- 
cruiting throughout the United States 
and liaison between the Peace Corps 
and the Negro press, radio and TV. 





3 His headquarters is in Washing- 
GIBSON 


(evel, 1B), (GE 


GENERAL CALENDAR 


Theme: ‘‘A Great Profession—Ours By Choice” 


Wednesday, April 3, 3:30 P.M.—Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, NCTA Headquarters 

Wednesday, April 3, 7:00 P.M.—Meeting of Board of Direc- 
tors, NCTA Headquarters 

Thursday, April 4, 9:00 A.M.—Registration of Delegates 
Begins, William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Thursday, April 4, 10:00 A.M.—Open Hearing, 
Business, William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Thursday, April 4, 10:00 A.M—Department of Principals, 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Thursday, April 4, 10:00 A.M.—Department of Supervi- 
sors, Harrelson Hall 302 

Thursday, April 4, 10:00 A.M.—Meeting of Credentials 
Committee, NCTA Headquarters 

Thursday, April 4, 1:30 P.M—F¥irst 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Thursday, April 4, 2:00 P.M.—Meeting of Hlections Com- 
mittee, NCTA Headquarters 

Thursday, April 4, 8:00 P.M.—Second General Session, Wil- 
liam Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Friday, April 5, 7:45 P.M.—Third General Session NCTA 
Business, William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Friday, April 5, 9:00 A.M.—Section Meeting, State College 
Campus 

Friday, April 5, 11:00 A.M.—Department Meetings, State 
College Campus 


NCTA 


General Session, 


Friday, April 5, 1:30 & 3:30 P.M—Division Meetings, 
State College Campus 
Friday, April 5, 1:00 P.M—Meeting of Credit Union 


Board of Directors 

Friday, April 5, 4:00 P.M—Resolutions Committee Lobby, 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Friday, April 5, 6:00 P.M.—Classroom Teachers Banquet 
Leazer Hall Cafeteria 

Friday, April 5, 8:00 P.M.—Fourth General Session, Wil- 
liam Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Friday, April 5, 10:00 P.M.—Informal 
Neal Reynolds Coliseum 

Saturday, April 6, 10:00 A.M.—Fifth General Session, Wil- 
liam Neal Reynolds Coliseum 


Social, William 


by 





DR. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Educational Services, 
NEA who will address the General Session of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association on Thurs- 
day, April 4, 1968 at 8:00 P.M. 


Dr. Derthick is a graduate of Milligan College. 
He later earned the Masters degree at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and holds several honorary 
doctorates from outstanding colleges and universi- 
ties. 


He has held numerous educational positions, 
having spent 33 years as a teacher and school 
administrator. He has been a teacher, a principal, 
a superintendent, State High School visitor for 
Tennessee and U. S. Commissioner of Education 
prior to coming to his present position in 1961. 


In 1948-49 he headed the Education Branch, 
office of Military Government for Bavaria, he is 
a member of the U. 8S. National Commission for 
UNESCO and has served on many Governmental 
Committees, Boards and Commissions too num- 
erous to mention. 


He is a life member of NEA, past president of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, life member National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, member of Phi Kappa Phi, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi to name only a 
few of his professional and honorary affiliations. 


Dr. Derthick is in every respect one of the 
nation’s foremost educators. 
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§2nd Annual Convention 


OPEN HEARING NCTA BUSINESS 
Thursday, April 4, 1963—10:00 A.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Presiding: Mr. W. G. Byers, Vice President NCTA 
Remarks 
Dr. Lafayette Parker, President NCTA 
Greetings and Remarks 
Dr. Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary 
NCTA 
Items for Discussion: 
Resolutions 
Budget 
Building 
Constitution 
Other 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 4, 1963—1:30 P.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Presiding: Dr. Lafayette Parker, President NCTA 
Mr. Curtis Todd, Parliamentarian 
Organ Prelude: Mrs. Mary L. Williams, Convention organist 
National Anthem 
Mr. Alfred Newkirk 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Boy Scout 
Invocation 
Mr. W. R. Collins, Immediate Past President NCTA 
Introductory Remarks 
Dr. Lafayette Parker, President NCTA 
Business: 
Rules Committee 
Credentials 
Board of Directors 
Budget And Finance 
Resolutions 
Constitution and By-Laws 
Report Election and Canvassing 
8. Other 
Presentation 
Mr. Felton A. Gibson, Special Assistant Office of 
Public Affairs United State Peace Corps 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


Be SO CoS 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 4, 1963—8:00 P.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Band Concert—7:30-8:00 P.M. 
Spaulding High School Band 
Mr. C. EB. Patterson, Director 
Spring Hope, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. W. G. Byers, Vice President NCTA 
Music—Prayer of St. Francis By Dungan 
Soloist: Joe Brown, Baritone, Shaw University 
Welcome Statement 
From City of Raleigh, Mayor W. G. Enloe 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Dr. Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary 
NCTA 
Introduction of Speaker 
Dr. Charles A. Carroll, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Address 
Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, Assistant Executive Se- 
cretary for Educational Services, NEA 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
Platform Guests: Members NCTA Board of Directors, Col- 
lege Presidents, President NCCPTA, Professional Staff 
NCTA 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, April 5, 1863—7:45 A.M. 
William Neal Reynoids Coliseum 
Presiding: Dr. Lafayette Parker, President NCTA 
Mr. Curtis Todd, Parliamentarian 
Business: 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—8:00 P.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Quartette Concert: 7:30-8:00 P.M. 
Lincoln Heights NFA Quartett 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
Mr. R. J. Harris, Director 
Mr. G. C. Corbett, NFA Advisor 
Presiding: Dr. Lafayette Parker, President NCTA 
Music 
Soloist: 
Introduction of Platform Guest 
Mr. W. G. Byers, Vice President 
Honoring of Retired Teachers 
Mrs. Hattie Anderson 
Introduction of Speaker 
Dr. Rudolph Jones, 
Teachers College 
Address: Dr. George Kelsey, Professor of Christian Ethics 
Drew University Theological School, Madison, New 
Jersey 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
Platform Guests: Members of State Department of Public 
Instruction, Members NCTA Board of Directors, 
College Academic Deans, Consultant North Carolina 
Department of Public Welfare, NCTA Professional 
Staff. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, April 6, 1963—10:00 A.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Organ Prelude—Mrs. Mary L. Williams, Convention organist 
Presiding: Dr. Lafayette Parker, President NCTA 
Parliamentarian—Mr. Curtis Todd 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Other 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, April 4, 1963—10:00 A.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. S. B. T. Pasterling, Chairman 
Program Topic: “A Progress Report on the Teacher 
Merit Pay Study” 
Speaker: Dr. Branch Profitt, Director, Teacher Merit 
Pay Study, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Interrogation Period 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Thursday, April 4, 1963—10:00 A.M. 

Harrelson Hall #302 

North Carolina State College 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Presiding: Miss Alice Green, Chairman 
Program Topic: “Influencing Curriculum 

Roles and Forces” 

Speakers: Mrs. Hortense R. Wells, Coordinator, 

Elementary Education, Norfolk, Virginia 


President, Fayetteville State 


Change: 
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Dr. George Kelsey 

DR. GEORGE KELSEY is Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics on the Theological School faculty at 
Drew University. 

A native of Columbus, Georgia, Dr. Kelsey was 
a high honor graduate of Morehouse College in 
Atlanta in 1934, and received his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School in 1937 with the highest honors. He 
was ordained to the Christian ministry in the 
Providence Baptist Church, Atlanta, in 1938. 

Dr. Kelsey was a member of the faculty of 
Morehouse College from 1938 to 1948, serving as 
Professor of Religion and Philosophy from 1938 to 
1945 and as Director of the School of Religion 
from 1945 to 1948. He took his graduate work at 
Yale University and received the Doctor of Philo- 
sophy degree in 1946. During his student days he 
held fellowships from the General Education 
Board, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the 
Charles Foster Kent Fellowship in Religion in 
Higher Education. While a member of the faculty 
of Morehouse College, Dr. Kelsey also taught at 
Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta, which 
is under the Methodist Church. 

In 1948, Dr. Kelsey joined the staff of the 
Federal Council of Churches as Associate Secre- 
tary in the Field Department. When the Federal 
Council of Churches was consolidated in the new- 
ly formed National Council of Churches, he was 
made Associate Director in Field Administra- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Kelsey is a member of the Board of the 
Morris County (New Jersey) Urban League, the 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, and the 
Association of Professors of Christian Ethics, as 

(Continued on page 24) 


Mrs. Willie B. Segar, Primary Supervisor, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 
Mrs. Gladys White, Reading Consultant, A. & T. 
College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dr. Rose B. Browne, Chairman, Department of 
Education, North Carolina College, Durham, North 
Carolina, Coordinator (tentative) 

Discussion Period 

Business Session 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 5, 1968—9:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #302 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. James A. Clarke, President 
Prayer 
Greetings—Samuel O. Jones, Vice President 
Coordinator’s Report—James V. Morris 
President’s Report—James A. Clarke 
Address—‘‘How We Learn—Methods and Procedures” 
Dr. Walter Waetjen, University of Maryland 
(Tape Recording) 
Excerpts from ‘‘Teaching the Disadvantaged Americans” 
Dr. James BE. Russell, Education Policies Commission 
(Tape Recording) 
Discussion 
Business 
Secretary’s Report—EHElmer YV. Wilkins 
Election of Delegate(s) 
Election of Officers 


DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—9:00 A.M. 
Carmichael Gym #211-213 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: J. C. Duncan, Chairman 
Program Topic: “Effective Teaching with Audio- 
Visual Aids’’ 
Speaker: Dr. D. M. Prince, Consultant 
Discussion Period 
Business Sesion 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


SECTION OF DRIVER EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1968—9:00 A.M. 
Agricultural—HEnginering #158 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: I. Barnett, Chairman 

Program Topic: ‘Quality Instruction in Driver 
Hducation” 

Speaker: Mr. John C. Noe, Supervisor Safety and 
Driver Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 





(Continued from page 23) 


well as several commission of the National Coun- ° 


cil of Churches. His previous activities include 
terms on the Boards of Trustees of several schools 
and colleges, and on a variety of church boards 
and commissions. 

He has contributed chapters to symposia and 
articles to various religious and academic jour- 
nals. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—9:00 A.M. 
Carmichael Gym #11 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. A. C. Crowder, Chairman 
Consideration: A Constitution for A. HE. S. P. 
Speaker: Dr. F. G. Shipman, Professor of Education, 
North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 
Discussion 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
SECTION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 19683—9:00 A.M. 
Williams Hall #285 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. C. C. Lipscomb, Chairman 

Program Topic: “Recent Trends and Innovations 
that Simplify Our Choice’”’ 

Speaker: Dr. Keith D. Holmes, Professor of Hduca- 
tion, East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


SECTION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—9:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #124 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mrs. Manderline W. Scales, Chairman 
Program Topic: ‘‘Techniques in the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages’’ 
Speaker: Mrs. Mable Dillard 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


SECTIONS OF GRAMMAR GRADES AND 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—9:00 A.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Presiding: Mrs. Ruby J. Manley, Chairman 

Program Topic: ‘Quality Education—A Continuous 

Process”’ 

Group Singing—Audience 
Invocation—Rey. Arthur Calloway, Rector of St. Am- 

brose Church, Raleigh, N. C. 
Greetings—Mrs. Geneva Miller, Moorsville, N. C. 
Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Ruby J. Manley, Ahoskie, 

ING (ey 
Speaker: Mrs. Miriam Lane, Director of Reading Clinic, 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


SECTION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—9:00 A.M. 
Tompkins Hall #114 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. J. T. Gibson, Chairman 

Program Topic: ‘‘North Carolina Industrial Arts 
Curriculum’’ 

Speaker: Dr. C. W. Pickney, Head of the Industrial 
Arts Department, A. & T. College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
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Announcements 
Adjournment 
SECTION OF MATH AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 19683—9:00 A.M. 
Withers Hall #21-23 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. Clarence S. Newsome, Chairman 
Program Topic: “The Use of Materials in Physics 
and General Science’’ 
Speaker: Dr. Sherwood Githens, Professor of Science 
Education, Duke University 
Consultant: Mr. Harold Webb, Science Consultant, 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


SECTION OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—9:00 A.M. 
Tompkins Hall #112 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. O. K. Wall, Chairman 
Program Topic: “The Development of Values in 
Social Sciences” 
Speaker: Dr. Elmer C. Schwertman, Division of 
Social Studies, St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
Discussion Leader: Mr. W. A. Lawson, Atkins High 
School, Kinston, North Carolina 
Business 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF ART TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #159 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Miss M. Hortense Reid, Chairman 
Program Topic: ‘‘Methods of Motivating And Stimu- 
lating Students to be Creative And Inventive’ 
Speaker: Mr. Antony Swider, State Art Supervisor, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #124 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. John V. Turner, Chairman 
Program Topic: ‘‘Excellence in Business Education” 
Speaker: Dr. Floyd F. Farrar, Chairman Department 
of Business Education, Alabama A. & M. College, 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #113 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Dr. Charles A. Ray, Chairman 
Topic: ‘‘Motivation and The College Reading Pro- 
gram’’ 
Speaker: Dr. Ruth T. Sheffey, Assistant Professor 
of English, Morgan State College 
Discussion Period 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THEME: “QUALITY EDUCATION: A CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS” 
Presiding—Mrs. Melissa N. Leitao, Chairman, Kinston, 
North Carolina 
Group Singing—Audience 
Invocation—Rev. O. W. Burwick, Wilson Temple A. M. EB. 
Church, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Greetings—Mrs. Melissa N. Leitao 
Speaker—Dr. Anne Pitts, Consultant, Language Arts 
Improvement Program, Washington, D. C., Public 
Schools. “NEW APPROACHES TO LANGUAGE 
ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL” 
Response—Mr. Samuel E. Poole, Co-Chairman, Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina 
Announcements and Presentations 
Adjournment 
SECTION OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Carmichael Gym #211-213 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: H. EH. Tysor, Chairman 
Program Topic: ‘“‘Role of the Elementary School 
Principal and Some of the Skills Needed by Him 
to Meet the Challenge of the Times’’ 
Speaker: Dr. Henry I. Willett, Superintendent of 
Richmond City Schools 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Tompkins Hall #114 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mrs. Edythe R. Tweedy, Chairman 
Program Topic: “The Counseling Process—Indi- 
vidual And Group” 
Workshop Consultants: 
Miss T. Lorraine Cumbo, Guidance Consultant, 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Dr. Ray Thompson, Counselor Educator, North 
Carolina College 
Dr. Paul Smith, Jr., Director of Guidance, North 
Carolina College 
Dr. Arthur Jackson, Director of Guidance, Agri- 
cultural and Technical College 
Mr. William White, Counselor, Agricultural and 
Technical College 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Home Eckers Hotel 
122 Hast Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mrs. Alberta M. Levingston, Raleigh 
Miss Carlotta F. Haywood, Laurinburg 
Mrs. Ellen Berry, Grifton 
Theme: ‘‘Job Choice Means Job Preparation” 
Devotion: Mrs. Eloise J. Branch, Lockhart High School, 
Knightdale, North Carolina 
Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Alberta M. Levingston, 
J. W. Ligon High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Speaker—Mrs. Stella R. Cusick, Interior Decorator, Glen- 
wood Shopping Center, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Discussion Period 


Remarks—Miss Augusta White, Assistant State Super- 
visor, Home Economics Education 

Recognition of Visitors—Miss Carlotta F. Haywood, 
Laurinburg Institution, Laurinburg, North Carolina 

Business Session 

Minutes-Secretary—Mrs. Jeanette Carter, Upchurch 
High School, Thomasville, North Carolina 

Election of Officers 

Fellowship Hour 
SECTION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Tompkins Hall #112 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: O. F. Hudson, Chairman 

Program Topic: ‘‘A Review of Recent Published 
Standards for Accreditation of Junior High 
Schools’’ 

Speaker: Dr. Frank A. Tolliver, Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANS 
Friday, April 5, 19683—11:00 A.M. 
Carmichael Gymnasium #11 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Miss Alvese DeVane, Chairman 

Program Topic: ‘‘Looking Ahead to New State 
Standards’ 

Devotion—Mrs. Aquilla McCall, Librarian, Skyland Ele- 
mentary School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Greetings from Wake County and Raleigh Units of 
NCTA—Miss Vashti W. Goodwin, Librarian, Shepard 

High School, Zebulon, North Carolina 

Echoes from the State Department—Mrs. Doris Brown, 
Consultant, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Introduction of Speaker—Miss Jane B. Wilson, Director, 
Durham City School Libraries, Durham, North 
Carolina 

Guest Speaker—Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Supervisor, 
Raleigh City School Libraries, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

Discussion Period 

Business Session 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Gardner Hall #147 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Presiding: Mrs. Emily M. M. Kelly, Chairman 

Program Topic: ““Making the Music Program More 
Meaningful” 

Speakers: Mrs. Irma Hayden, Introduction of Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Consultants 
Mr. Arnold Penland, Supervisor of Music, Raleigh 
Public Schools 
Mr. Bernard Lee Mason, Associate Professor of 
Music Education, Howard University 
Mr. Curtis Craver, Instructor of Woodwinds, North 
Carolina State College 

Business Session 

Discussion Period 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Broughton Hall #111 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Presiding: Mr. N. G. Perry, Chairman 
Speaker: Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, President, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Kilgore Hall #103 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. L. H. Hall, Chairman 
Devotion 
Reading of Minutes—1962 
Roll Call 
Recording New Members 
Introduction of Visitors 
Reports from Delegates 
Addres—Mrs. Lucy F. James, Retired Supervisor, State 
Department of Home Hconomics, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 
Business Session 
Discussion Period 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT NEA, NCTA 
Friday, April 5,1963—11:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #302 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mrs. Lorena Marrow, Chairman : 

Program Topic: ‘“‘New Horizons For The Prospec- 
tive Teacher’”’ 

Speaker: Dr. Walter Browne, North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, North Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #240 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Topic: ‘‘What’s Special About Special Education?” 
Chairman: Miss Lena Branche, Speech Therapist, Wayne 
County Schools, Mount Olive, North Carolina 
Recorder: Mrs. Doris Poole, Teacher of Exceptional 
Children, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Participants: 

Dr. Bernard Jackson, Director of Special Education, 

East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 

Mr. Frederic M. McCutchen, Consultant, Education 

for Exceptional Children, State Department of Public 

Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND: 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 
Harrelson Hall #221 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. B. H. Thornton, Chairman 

Program Topic: “The Forward Look of Vocational 
Education”’ 

Speaker: Dr. Harold W. Crawford, Dean, School of 
Industrial Education, South Carolina State Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, South -Carolina 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
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Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Friday, April 5, 1963—11:00 A.M. 


Kilgore Hall #173 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Presiding: W. E. Foster, Chairman 

Program Topic: “‘Today’s Challenge in Agricultural 
Education’’ 

Speaker: Dr. M. F. Spaulding, Dean, The School of 
Agriculture, Tennessee A. & I. University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


DIVISION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—1:30 P.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 


North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Presiding: Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 
Opening—Pledge of Allegiance—Led by Oscar H. Hin- 
nant, Jr., Assistant Secretary, NCACT 
“Psalm of the Good Teacher’’—Mrs. Esmeralda R. Haw- 
kins, Immediate Past President, NCACT 
Presentation of Platform Guests—Mrs. Edna C. Richards, 
Executive Secretary, NCACT 
Business Session 
Adoption of Rules of Order—Mrs. Grace Whitted, Direc- 
tor Piedmont District, NCACT 
President’s Report—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Secretary, 
NEA-DCT—President, NCACT 
Minutes—Mrs. Ruth B. Jones, Director, North Central 
District 
Presentation of Candidates 
Voting 
Reports: 
Constitution Committee—Mrs. Ruth B. Jones, Dir., 
North Central District, Secretary, NCACT 
Resolutions Committee—Mrs. Lottie Mae Whittington, 
Director, Western District, NCACT 
Progress Report—Mrs. Edna C. Richards, Executive 
Secretary, NCACT 
Budget Committee—Mrs. Juanita M. Corgin. Vice- 
President, NCACT; Advisory Council, NEA-DCT 
DuShane Defense Fund Committee—Mrs. Esmeralda 
R. Hawkins, Immediate Past President, NCACT 
Local Projects Committee—Mrs. Gladys Neal, Chair- 
man Local Projects 
State Project—Mrs. Margaret Wilson, District Direc- 
tor, Southwestern District—State Chairman 
New Business 
Announcements: 
Classroom Teachers Banquet will be held at Leazer 
Hall Cafeteria Friday, April 5, at 6:00 P.M. 
Available tickets may be secured from a committee 
in front of Coliseum. 
Host—Wake County Association of Classroom Teachers, 
NCTA 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—1:30 P.M. 
Harrelson Hall #100 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Dr. L. H. Robinson, Chairman 
Program Topic: ‘‘Higher, Secondary, and Elementary 
Education Look at Some Common Problems in Edu- 
cation”’ 
Moderator: Dr. L. H. Robinson 
Symposium: 
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Reading—Dr. Walter Daniel, North Carolina College, 
Durham, N. C. 
Methods—Mr. O. F. Hudson, Principal, Griffin Junior 
High School, High Point, N. C. 
Content—Dr. M. BH. Shute, Dean, Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege, Concord, N. C. 
Motivation—Mr. §. O. Jones, Principal, Price School, 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Consultants: Dr. Joseph McKelton, Professor of Educa- 
tion, North Carolina College, Durham, N. C. 
Dr. William White, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dr. F. A. Toliver, Supervisor of High Schools, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. GC. 
Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, Supervisor of Hlementary 
Schools, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Evaluators: Mr. H. L. Irons, Chairman of Science Depart- 
ment, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dr. C. G. Winston, Professor of Education, Bennett 
College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mrs. Virginia K. Newell, Mathematics Department, 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
Recorder: Dr. Ralph Wooten, A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—2:00 P.M. 
Williams Hall #251 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. Robert W. Boley, Chairman 
Program Topic: ‘‘Meeting the Challenge of Quality 
Education’’ 
Discussion Period 
Business Session 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
Friday, April 5, 1963—3:30 P.M. 
Harrelson Hall #207 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mr. EH. M. Holley, Chairman 
Invocation—Mr. F. J. Corbett 
Greetings—Mr. E. M. Holley 
Program Topic: ‘Better Performance Through 
Well-Informed Administrators and Supervisors” 
PANELISTS: 
Moderator: Mrs. Nora Evans Lockart, Principal, Cros- 
by-Garfield School, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presentation: 
Mr. John R. B. Hawes, Jr., Supervisor, Television 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Subject: Television Edu- 
cation 
Mrs. Doris L. Brown, Consultant, School Library 
Services, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Subject: School Library 
Services 
Miss T. Lorraine Cumbo, Guidance Consultant, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Subject: Guidance 
Discussion Period 
Report on Mutual Benefit Fund: Mr. A. H. Peeler, 
Principal, Price School, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Announcements and Information on Fall Conference 
Election of Officers 
Closing Statement 
SECTION OF EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 
Friday, April 5, 1963—3:30 P.M. 
Carmichael Gym #11 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presiding: Mrs, Millie Dunn Veasey 


ho 
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Program Topic: ‘“‘The Place of Secretaries in the 
Educational Process’ 
Business Session 
Speaker: Dr. Prezell Robinson, Dean, St. Augustine 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Discussion Period 
Announcements 


Adjournment 


(Continued from page 16) 


prepare NEA delegates to adequately represent 
the association at the NEA Convention and to 
better prepare NCTA delegates to adequately re- 
present their constituents at the NCTA Conven- 
tion. 


XI. The Newsletter—We wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that increases are not being sought 
for all items of this proposed budget. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we are proposing that the sum budget- 
ed for the Newsletter be reduced $1,000.00 from 
the 1962-63 budget. We are requesting only $2,- 
000.00 in 1963-64, whereas, in 1962-63 we have 
budgeted $3,000.00. This is possible because of the 
additional equipment which has been purchased 
for the Headquarters Office. With the purchase 
of this new equipment, it is felt that the cost of 
publishing the Newsletter can be reduced even 
further. We will need a year, of course. to deter- 
mine whether that is possible. This one item, we 








FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


co-curricular program. 


Director 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Founded in 1879 


FULLY-ACCREDITED - - - 
CHURCH-RELATED - - - - 
CO-EDUCATIONAL - - - - 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, and Pre-Professional Courses. 


Teacher Training, Music, Secretarial Vocations, and balanced 


A School of Religion Offering Training for the Christian Ministry 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 1—FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 9 
SPECIAL READING PROBLEMS WORKSHOP, Mrs. Lucy Herring, 


For Further Information, Write: THE REGISTRAR 
S. E. DUNCAN, PRESIDENT 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


DIVISION OF SPECALIZED EDUCATION 
Friday, April 5, 1963—3:30 P.M. 
Harrelson Hall #107 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Presiding: Mr. George Foxwell 

Discussion of Division Programs by Department Chairmen 
Business 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


believe is a good indication that we are interested 
also in reducing costs wherever possible. 
Respectfully submitted, 
The Budget and Finance Committee 
NCTA 
W. A. Foster, Chairman 
A. J. Pindle 
W. C. Witherspoon 
C. E. Moreland 
N. H. Harris, Treasurer 
Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Sec’y 
EK. E. Waddell 
Mrs. Mae Sue Henry 


Mrs. Juanita Barnette 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


APPROACHES TO IMPROVING INTER-ACTION 
BETWEEN REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER 
AND THE EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST FROM 
THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


By C. E. Yokely, Principal 
Boundary Street School 
BighsPoint,.N. C; 


OVERVIEW: 


In modern school Administration many and 
varied aspects of the Learning Process are being 
enriched and scientifically experimented with. 
Among these is Specialized Personnel; Instruc- 
tional Assistants (either general or specific), 
Speech, Music, Art, Librarian, Counselors, Psy- 
chologists, and School Nurses. This is to a large 
extent a supplement to the regular classroom 
teacher’s basic instruction. These special services 
directed toward the Educational Growth and De- 
velopment of the child hinge greatly on Intelligent 
Inter-Action between the Classroom teacher and 
the Educational Specialist within a given School 
or organization unit. 


Successful coordination and direction of such a 
total School program is considered by this investi- 
gator as a responsibility of Good Administrative 
Organization, Leadership and Management. 


A certain amount of Flexibility will be needed 
at times. 


PROBLEMS AND PROPOSED APPROACHES 


PROBLEM 1: The matter of clarification of 
proposed Educational Services 
of Teacher and Specialist. 

That Administration establish 
early in yearly program Demo- 
cratic understanding of job an- 
alysis by making assignments 
and schedule clear to personnel. 


APPROACH: 


PROBLEM 2: Adequate ‘Performance Rec- 
ord” of Teacher and Specialist 
be ascertained, and given due 
consideration as duties are as- 


signed. 


When such enriched services 
are offered pupils at a school, 
personnel involved, should ap- 
proach rendition of those serv- 
ices with clear understanding 
that each is helping the child 
in performance of duties of 
special services. 


APPROACH: 


Recognition of limitations and 
extent to which services may 
be rendered and _ evaluated 
within the scope of time per- 
formed. 


PROBLEM 3: 
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APPROACH: 


PROBLEM 4: 


APPROACH: 


PROBLEM 5: 


APPROACH: 


PROBLEM 6: 


APPROACH: 


PROBLEM 7: 


APPROACH: 


Each Teacher and Specialist 
should see his or her services 
to pupil as something contri- 
buted “through Time”. In other 
words approach the matter of 
services rendered as a Process 
and not an event of unrelated 
aspects. 


Consideration of scheduling 
school services as a total school 
problem that might affect an 
individual’s services; rather 
than an individuals services 
being rendered regardless of 
other considerations within the 
total school program. 


Administration, Teacher and 
Specialist should cooperatively 
plan programs and _ execute 
with the view toward improve- 
ment through experience with 
such Inter-Action of services. 
All should keep ever mindful 
that the child is to be helped 
and must not be hindered be- 
cause of routine minutiae or 
overemphasis on a specific ser- 
vice. 


Realization that each person 
involved should be adequately 
able to use — (effectively) — 
Instructional Materials availa- 
ble for better teaching results. 


Workshops, Demonstrations & 
Clinics be made available and 
attended as In-Service Improve- 
ment for knowledge and mani- 
pulation “Know How” of mod- 
ern tools of teaching. 


Records and referrals be highly 
confidential, professionally em- 
ployed, and kept safe and re- 
garded as personal matters of 
pupils’ concerned. 


An adequate record system for 
proposed services be made 
available and be professionally 
exchanged as well as accurately 
kept. 


All personnel employed in the 
teaching process at a given ed- 
ucational level employ every 
scientific resource available for 
the sake of giving competent 
service. 


Individual initiations be used 
and plans clarified to all con- 
cerned before application at- 
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PROBLEM 8: 


APPROACH: 


APPROACH: 


tempted with resource mater- 
ials. 


Recognition of school finance 
matters as an important item 
to be considered in instruction- 
al improvement. 


Concern be given by all per- 
sonnel as to the sources and 
means of school finance from 
the National, State and Local 
levels. Do not expect unlimited 
finance to use in our particular 
service. 


PROBLEM 9: Adequate research and survey 


techniques be constantly em- 
ployed to adapt services to 
specific school or community 
where such services are found 
needed. 


Periodic presentation of evalua- 
tions of aims and results of 
services for improvement of 
same; and effort made to be- 
come adaptable and be able to 
adjust to immediate problems 
they present. 


PROBLEM 10: Ethical and Professional Hu- 


man Relations be employed at 


all times, realizing that all our 
services are Public Services. 


APPROACH: Occasional reference to the 
NEA Code of Ethics for mem- 
bers of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. A deep sense of public 
responsibility is a most desira- 


ble trait at all times. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT: 


It is believed that with attention to the fore- 
going approaches, better Inter-Action may be em- 
ployed by the regular classroom Teacher and the 
Educational Specialist. Through this, greater re- 
sults will be realized by all and certainly the 
child. 


It is further felt that with such approaches 
more competent, and rewarding methods and tech- 
niques can be initiated. This is all based on the 
premise that each person involved is adequately 
trained and capable of rendering services desired 
of them; and that each is personally desirous of 
employing a scientific rather than a subjective ap- 
proach in the performance of said services. Co- 
operative concern and due regard to the value of 
all services is also desirable. Through this ap- 
proach, the basic Educational program may be 
effectively complimented and the student helped 
by both teacher and specialist. 


Shaw University 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA—FOUNDED 1865 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Ninety-eight years of Christian Higher Education 


Annual Ministers’ Institute, Women’s Leadership Training Conference, 
and Youth Camp 


June 3-7—Mon. Fri. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Workshops 
Art Education 


Regular University Courses offered in: 


Art Religion 
Education Science 
English Social Science 
Foreign Languages Western Civilization 
Mathematics Geography 
Music Government 
Physical Education History 
Sociology 


(Others according to demand) 


The 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six-Weeks 
June 10 to July 19 
Lenoir H. Cook, Director 


FALL TERM BEGINS 


September 12, 1963 
For Information and Bulletin 
Write: 


THE REGISTAR 
Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Interim President 
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PROPOSED REVISED CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 


The name of this organization shall 
be the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Article II—Purpose 


The purpose of this Association 

shall be: 

(a) To encourage the attainment 
of the highest professional 
and educational standards of 
its members and for the people 
of North Carolina. 


(b) To foster sentiment favorable 
to the growth, development, 
and improvement of educa- 
tion in North Carolina and to 
seek to establish the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
as an integral part of the 
recognized educational forces 
of North Carolina. 


(ec) To cooperate with other edu- 
cational, professional and 
civic organizations and agen- 
cies whose objectives and pur- 
poses are similar to the ob- 
jectives and purposes of this 
Association. 

* (d) To promote and protect the 
welfare of its members as it 
relates to professional and 
economic security, public re- 
lationships, and healthful liv- 
ing. 


Article IiIl—General Officers 

* SECTION 1. The General Officers 
of the Association shall be the presi- 
dent of the Association, the vice 
president, who shall be the PRESI- 
DENT ELECT, the recording secre- 
tary, and the treasurer. The officers 
shall be installed at the time of the 
meeting in which they are elected, 
but they shall not assume active re- 
sponsibility in office until the next 
ensuing fiscal year, and their terms 
shall be co-terminus with the fiscal 
year. The vice president shall auto- 
matically succeed the president at 
the expiration of the president’s term 
of office. The annual convention of 
the Association may authorize such 
non-constitutional officers and com- 
mittees as the annual convention may 
find to be necessary or desirable from 
time to time. 

SECTION 2. The duties of the of- 

ficers shall be the usual duties of the 
respective officers and such other du- 
ties as the Association may prescribe. 
* SECTION 3. The treasurer of the 
Association and any others who may 
be responsible for handling the funds 
of the Association shall be adequately 
bonded. 
* SECTION 4. The president of the 
Association shall be elected for a 
term of two years ald shall not suc- 
ceed himself when serving a term 
tor which he was elected. 


Greetings From 


* SECTION 5. The vice president 
shall be elected for a term of two 
years and shall be President Elect. 
* SECTION 6. The recording secre- 
tary shall be elected for a term of 
two years and may succeed himself 
for as many terms as the Association 
may see fit to re-elect him. 

* SECTION 7. The treasurer shall 
be elected for a term of two years 
and may succeed himself for as many 
terms as the Association may see fit 
to re-elect him. 

In case the office of president is 
made vacant the president elect shall 
become president. In case of a va- 
cancy in the office of president and 
vice president, the Executive Secre- 
tary shall call a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, hereinafter provided 
for, and the Board of Directors shall 
select someone from its own member- 
ship to act as president until the 
next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, at which time a regular election 
shall be concluded. 

Article IV—Board of Directors 
* SECTION 1. There shall be a 
Board of Directors composed of the 
following: The president of the As- 
sociation, the vice president, the re- 
cording secretary, the treasurer, the 
president of each of the district as- 
sociations, any NEA Director for 
North Carolina who holds member- 


The Winston-Salem Teachers College 


A Fully Accredited Institution with a Record of 71 
Years of Preparing Youth for Service, Citizenship, and 
Responsible Leadership 


OFFERING 


Degree Programs in Education, Nursing, and the Liberal Arts 
In addition to a variety of courses, the 1963 Summer School will offer: 


Audio-Visual Aids Workshop 
Music Workshop 
Alcoholic Studies 


Driver Education Workshop 


Marriage and Family Workshop 
Workshop for Sponsors of School and 
Community Papers 


Program for High School Graduates 
The Summer Term Begins June 17 and Ends August 16 
The 1963-64 Term Begins September 10 and Ends May 26 


Dr. C. B. Hauser, Director 


Summer School 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


For Further Information Write: 
Mrs. Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


Basketball School 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


for MARCH, 
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Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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ship in the Association, the presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, and one 
member elected by each district. Hach 
of the members elected by the dis- 
tricts shall serve for a term of three 
years. Staggered terms shall be set 
up by the Board of Directors. The 
term of membership on the Board of 
Directors for the president and vice 
president shall be as described in 
Article III, Section 4, except that 
each president shall remain a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors for 
two consecutive years immediately 
following the expiration of his term 
as president of the Association. 

A member elected from the district 
may be re-elected to membership on 
the Board of Directors for as many 
terms as the district may see fit to 
re-elect him. 


* SECTION 2. The president of the 
Association shall be the chairman 
of the Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors shall have entire charge 
of the affairs of the Association dur- 
ing the recess between Annual Con- 
ventions subject to limitations in 
Section 6 of this Article and shall 
determine general plans for each 
succeeding Annual Convention. The 
Board of Directors shall hold at least 
one meeting during the recess be- 
tween conventions. The expenses of 
meetings of the Board of Directors 
shall be paid by the Association. The 
Board of Directors shall have no power 
to nullify nor alter any decisions of the 
Association in Convention Assembled. 


* SECTION 3. The Executive Secre- 
tary shall be appointed by the Board 
of Directors and his term of office 
shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors 
shall supervise and direct the work 
of the Executive Secretary. 


SECTION 4. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall employ a certified public 
accountant to audit the books and 
financial records of the Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer at least once 
a year. The report of the audit must 
be published in the official organ of 
the Association. 


SECTION 5. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall submit to the Association 
a budget for the fiscal year follow- 
ing each annual convention. The bud- 
get submitted shall indicate the esti- 
mated income and expenses for the 
incoming year. No money shall be 
appropriated from the treasury until 
the same has been considered by the 
Board of Directors and their report 
of the same presented to and ap- 
proved by the Association. 


SECTION 6. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall have no power to acquire 
or dispose of real estate for the As- 
sociation except upon special authori- 
zation by written resolution of the 
Annual Convention in which case the 
Board of Directors shall be limited 
strictly to the terms of such written 
resolution. 
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* SECTION 7. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall have the power to change 
the fiscal year. 

* SECTION 8. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall cause to be published in 
the Teachers Record (The official 
publication of the Association) in the 
same issue which carries the minutes 
and proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention, a record of all motions made 
and actions taken (whether affirmative 
or negative) in each meeting that 
was held by the Board during the 
Convention year. The said record 
need not necessarily carry detailed 
accounts of discussions, debates, or 
the exchange of remarks incident to 
the actions taken, but said record 
shall indicate clearly and definitely 
the actions taken (including so-called 
common consent actions) in all offi- 
cial meetings held ‘by the Board dur- 
ing the Convention year.1 

* SECTION 9. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall at no time delegate or 
surrender to any individual, group of 
individuals, or committees any of the 
duties or responsibilities that are 
expressly ascribed by this Constitu- 
tion to be discharged by the Board of 
Directors itself.2 


Article V—Membership 


* SECTION 1. The criteria for mem- 
bership shall be similar to that used 
by the NEA, limited to individuals 
employed in North Carolina. 

SECTION 2. A local unit of the 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion may be organized in any county 
or city administrative unit of the 
public schools of North Carolina, pro- 
vided that two or more administrative 
units of less than fifty-one potential 
members may organize a combined 
local unit. Not more than one local 
unit may be organized in any one 
administrative unit of the public 
schools of North Carolina unless 
special permission is granted by the 
Board of Directors for such tempor- 
ary organization as may be deemed 
necessary because of recognized local 
hardships. A local unit may also be 
organized in any boarding school or 
college—public or private— in North 
Carolina. Not more than one local unit 
may be organized in any one boarding 
school or college.8 


Article VI—Voting 


SECTION 1. Voting in the business 
sessions of the Association shall be 
by delegate assembly, except that all 
general officers, members of the 
Board of Directors and former presi- 
dents of the Association shall have 
the right to vote in all business ses- 
sions. All members of the Associa- 
tion shall have the privilege of vot- 
ing for elective officers of the As- 
sociation either at the Annual Con- 
vention or in the local units ag the 
Association may prescribe under Sec- 
tion 4 of this Article and shall have 


1 As amended by 80th Annual Convention. 
2 As amended by 80th Annual Convention. 
3 As amended by 78rd Annual Convention. 
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the privilege of participation in the 
business sessions of the Association 
subject to the rules of the delegate 
assembly.4 

* Former members of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association who 
have retired, through regular chan- 
nels, aS provided by the North Caro- 
lina Teachers and State Employees 
Retirement System or similar Retire- 
ment Systems, shall be eligible for 
membership as “Retired Members’, 
upon payment of an annual fee re- 
commended by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the delegate as- 
sembly. Retired members shall have 
all privileges pertaining to member- 
ship, except the right to hold elective 
office in the Association or its dis- 
trict organizations.5 

SECTION 2. The president shall 
appoint a committee on credentials. 
The duty of the Credentials Com- 
mittee shall be to examine and ap- 
prove the names of persons sent in 
from the respective local units as 
delegates. The Credentials Committee 
shall exercise authority in approving 
or disapproving names of persons 
submitted as delegates, subject to 
final action by the Association in all 
cases of protest. The Credentials 
Committee shall base its approval or 
disapproval on such factors as: 
Whether the person was, at the time 
of being named, a member of the 
Association; whether the list was sub- 
mitted within the time limits pre- 
scribed in Article VI, Section 4 be- 
low; the validity of the persons sub- 
mitting the list of names; and the 
number of delegates to which the 
local unit is entitled. 

SECTION 3. A local unit may dele- 
gate one or more of its members 
to represent the unit in the general 
business sessions of the Association 
as provided for in Section 4 below. 
In providing for this representation 
each unit shall be entitled to one 
representative or delegate for each 
ten or major fraction of ten mem- 
bers belonging to the local unit, 
provided any administrative unit, 
private boarding school, or college 
having fewer than ten members will 
be privileged to have one delegate. 
A delegate or representative from a 
local unit must be in good financial 
standing as a member of the Associa- 
tion before being delegated to repre- 
sent his local unit. 

SECTION 4. In order to exercise 
the privilege of being represented in 
the business session of the Associa- 
tion by representative delegates, a 
local unit must file with the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association a 
complete roster of its local member- 
ship. There must also be filed with 
the Executive Secretary a statement 
certifying the names of the person or 
persons on the roster that the local 
unit has chosen as its official dele- 
gates. Only one person may be chosen 


4 As amended by 70th Annual Convention. 
5 As amended by 71st Annual Convention. 
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as a delegate for each ten or major 
fraction of ten members on the roster, 
except as herein provided for in 
Séction 3. The membership roster and 
the statement certifying the thames 
of the chosen delegates must be 
signed by the president and the secre- 
tary of the local unit. The mailing of 
the roster of members financial with 
the Association must be made to the 
Executive Sécrétary sixty days before 
the opening date of the Annual Coi- 
vention. The certified statement of 
delegates must bear postmark indicat- 
ing that it was mailed to the Executive 
Secretary at least seventy-two hours 
before the opening program of the 
Annual Convention. The Credentials 
Committee shall not approve repre- 
sentatives or delegates from a local 
unit if its list of certified delegates 
is submitted later than the time here- 
in specified.6 
Article ViI—Membership Dues 


The annual membership dues shall 
be an amount determined by the 
Board of Directors and approved by 
the Association in business session 
at the Annual Convention. Membership 
dues may be paid through local unit 
organizations or may be sent direct 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Article VIII—Time and Place 

The time and place of the meetings 
of the Association in Annual Conven- 
tion shall be decided upon in one of 
the business sessions of the Associa- 
tion. In case of an emergency, or in 
case no decision is settled upon in 
the business session, then the Board 
of Directors shall act for the Associa- 
tion in deciding upon the time and 
place of the next Annual Convention. 
Article IX—Elections Committee 

SECTION 1. A Committee on Elec- 
tions shall be established as herein 
described below. This Committee 
shall be charged with the responsi- 
bility of working out necessary and 
satisfactory plans for the holding of 
elections. The plans proposed by the 
Committee shall be subject to the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 
The Committee shall provide that: 
* (a) Each district during its an- 
nual meetings shall nominate one 
candidate for each elective office in 
the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion becoming vacant at the end of 
the convention year. The names of all 
candidates or persons nominated 
through district conventions for office 
shall be filed with the Executive 
Secretary by December 1. 
* (b) Offices to be filled by state- 
wide vote will be president elect, 
recording secretary, and treasurer. 
Should there be more than two can- 
didates for these offices, a primary 
election will be held in which the 
names of all candidates sent from the 
districts will be placed on the ballot 
to be voted on statewide. The two 
persons receiving the highest number 
of votes for each office will be the 


6 As amended by 72nd Annual Convention. 
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nominees that will be placed on the 
final ballot. 

(c) The names of all nominees 
that are to appear on the final ballot 
be annotinced and publicized at a 
timé, ifi a manner, and to an extent 
considered satisfactory by the Board 
of Directors. 

SECTION 2. The Committee on 
Elections shall be composed of two 
persons from and elected by each of 
the respective districts at the time 
of their anntial district meetings. The 
president of the Association, with 
the approval of the Board of Directors, 
shall also appoint additional persons to 
the Committee, provided that the 
number so appointed shall not exceed 
fifty per cent of the number elected 
by the district associations. 

SECTION 3. The persons elected to 
serve on the Elections Committee 
shall serve for a period of one con- 
vention year or until their successors 
are elected. 

SECTION 4. The president of the 
Association shall convene the Com- 
mittee on Hlections for its initial 
meeting. The Committee shall elect 
its chairman from its own member- 
ship and otherwise organize itself 
for carrying on its work. 

SECTION 5. The Committee on 
Elections shall prepare a printed or 
otherwise written ballot for all mem- 
bers of the Association. The polls 
for voting shall be open from 10:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m. on the day before 
the last day of the Annual Conven- 
tion, unless voting in the local units 
is provided. All candidates shall have 
the privilege of being present and 
having representatives at the polling 
place and at the counting of the 
ballots. The ballot boxes shall be 
opened for counting of ballots and 
the ballots shall be counted at the 
polling place starting at 6:01 p.m. 


on the day before the last day of the 
Annual Convention and the Committee 
on Elections shall report the results 
to the Convention at a time on the 
last day of the Annual Convention 
to be announced in open meeting on 
the day before the last day of such 
Convention. 


* Article X—Professional Organization 


The Board of Directors shall pro- 
vide for organization of the Associa- 
tion into divisions for promotion of 
professional activities. These divi- 
sions may be added to or changed 
upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors.7 
* Article XI—District Associations 

SECTION 1. As many district as- 
sociations may be set up as approved 
by the Board of Directors provided:§ 

(a) That a new district shall not 
be created unless it has the affiliation 
of a minimum of 5 local units from 
at least 5 different counties and em- 
braces a total membership of more 
than 600 persons. 

(b) That an existing district shall 
not continue to exist unless it has 
a minimum affiliation of at least 5 
local units from at least 5 different 
counties and a total of over 600 per- 
sons. 

SECTION 2. District Associations 
may formulate their own constitu- 
tions and by-laws so long as they do 
not conflict with the constitution of 
the State Association. Hach district 
must file a copy of its constitution 
and by-laws with the Board of Direc- 
tors for approval before the district 
shall be authorized to function as a 
sub-division of the State Association. 


(Continued on page 46) 


7 As amended by 81st Annual Convention. 
g As amended by 81st Annual Convention. 
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Education News Briefs — — 


EDUCATOR SAYS SCHOOLS 
SHOULD CONSIDER DIFFER- 
ENCES AMONG TEACHERS 


One of the nation’s foremost 
educators said that America’s 
schools might be staffed more 
effectively if the differences 
among teachers were taken into 
account and schools organized 
“in light of the facts.” 

These facts, said John H. 
Fischer, president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in- 
clude the talent, inclination, 
training, skill, and effectiveness 
that vary from teacher to teach- 
er. 

Fischer spoke at the 15th an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE), 
which was held in Chicago Feb. 
13-16. AACTE is an autonomous 
department of the National Edu- 
eation Association (NEA). It 
consists of 638 four-year, degree- 
granting colleges and universi- 
ties, accredited by the appropri- 
ate regional association and pre- 
paring teachers. 


TEACHING CAREER MONTH 
BUILT ON THEME “TEACH- 
ERS AT WORK” 


The annual effort to encourage 
students to become, and teachers 
to remain, teachers, gets under- 
way in April with the sixth ob- 
servance of Teaching Career 
Month. Theme of the 1963 ob- 
servance is ““Teachers At Work.” 

Several national news stories 
featuring teachers are scheduled 
to break during the month. 
Among them: awarding by the 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, National Education Associa- 
tion, of the Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lowships, which are grants of 
stipends to enable classroom 
teachers to carry on professional 
projects; announcement of the 
“National Teacher of the Year,” 
selected jointly by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and 
LOOK Magazine; and release of 
a major report by the NEA Re- 
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search Division on The American 
Public School Teacher, 1960-61, 
surveying the modern teacher’s 
personal and professional charac- 
teristics. 

Scores of local groups across 
the land are expected to take 
part in this annual event which 
dramatizes the importance of 
recruiting, preparing, and hold- 
ing topnotch teachers. 


NEA AUTOMATION STUDY 
GETS ANOTHER IBM GRANT 


The National Education As- 
sociation has received another 
grant of $70,000 for its continu- 
ing study of how education is— 
and should be—affected by in- 
dustrial automation. The donor 
is International Business Ma- 
chines and the new grant brings 
its total contribution to the NEA 
project to $228,000. 

The study, begun in 1961, is 
formally known as the Project 
on the Educational Implications 
of Automation. 

Already, it has produced these 
findings: 

® That workers in coming 
years may be displaced three or 
four times or more during their 
lifetimes by machines. 

@® That these displaced work- 
ers will then have to learn en- 
tirely new skills to take over 
other jobs. 

© That workers, in addition 
to retraining for new jobs, will 
have leisure enough through 
shorter work weeks to take part 
in a variety of educational and 
cultural activities. 

@ And, therefore, that formal 
learning should become a lifelong 
necessity, continuing on past the 
high school and college years. 

An IBM contribution of $83,- 
000 inaugurated the project in 
June, 1961. Project head was 
Dr. Luther Evans, former direc- 
tor of the Library of Congress. 
Dr. Evans left the project last 
fall. His assistant, Dr. George 
E. Arnstein, continues as assist- 
ant director. 

In 1962, IBM added another 
$75,000 to the study. 


The 


In accepting the latest grant 
for the project for 1963-64, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, said its primary func- 
tion was to serve as a clearing- 
house of information on the af- 
fects automation will have on 
education. In this way, he said, 
teachers and educational leaders 
can keep up to date on automa- 
tion and be better able to serve 
their students. 


The first major publication of 
the automation project was pub- 
lished last fall. It was Automa- 
tion and the Challenge to Edu- 
cation. Included in it were papers. 
originally delivered at a sympos- 
ium of educators, industrialists, 
and government officials. 


Expected to be published soon 
is a second book containing the 
papers and discussion of a sym- 
posium on the motivation of stu- 
dents—young and old—and how 
they can be persuaded to in- 
crease their education and train- 
ing. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, for- 
mer secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and now presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, 
is chairman of the automation 
project’s advisory committee. 
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NEA Warns Teachers of Serious 
Problems in Overseas Schools 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 — 
(Special) — William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
(NEA), has sent an “Urgent 
Advisory”’ letter to all state and 
local NEA affiliates to inform 
teachers who are considering 
positions for the next school 
year in the Overseas Dependent 
Schools about the “‘serious” ed- 
ucational and salary problems 
that exist in them. 

Dr. Garr cited a survey con- 
ducted last fall by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which oper- 
ates the schools. The survey cri- 
ticized the schools severely. 

“The report indicated,” he 
said, “that the schools attend- 
ed by the children of military 
families are, in relative terms, 
in the horse-and-buggy era, 
while the military establishment 
is geared to an age of space 
-exploration. 


“The survey found shortages 
of supplies and current text- 
books, lack of needed specialist 
personnel, principals bogged 
down in paper work, an exces- 
sive teacher turnover rate, little 
provision for handicapped or 
superior children, inadequate 
and unsafe school facilities in 
many locations, unsuitable hous- 
ing for teachers at some posts, 
and unprofessional salaries for 
teachers.” 


He said that the report re- 
commended that administration 
of the schools be unified, that 
the educational program of the 
schools be strengthened substan- 
tially, that school facilities be 
improved, and that teachers be 
paid professional salaries. The 
report emphasized, he added, 
that increased funds are basic 
to most of the improvements 
proposed. 

Dr. Carr said that because of 
“the repeated refusal” of the 
Department of Defense to make 
any serious effort to remedy the 
problems, it was determined in 
consultation with representa- 
tives of the Overseas Education 
Association (OEA), a quasi- 
state affiliate of the NEA, that 
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the NEA had an obligation to 
advise its members of the facts. 
He asked officers of affiliated 
associations to notify all educa- 
tors of the educational and sal- 
ary problems found in the 
school since teachers are cur- 
rently being interviewed for 
position in overseas schools. 

The overseas school system 
is the nation’s seventh largest. 
It employs 7,262 teachers for 
170,000 children from the Ist 
through the 12th grades. Ap- 
proximately 4,400 of the teach- 
ers are member of OEA. 

Dr. Carr pointed out that they 
have not had a salary schedule 
increase since September 1960. 
Their starting salaries were 
fixed at that time at rates equal 
to those paid teachers in large 
U. S. school systems the pre- 
vious year. The Defense Depart- 
ment, in issuing a directive es- 
tablishing the rates, provided for 
an annual review and adjust- 
ment of the schedule. The direc- 
tive has not been followed be- 
cause funds have not been pro- 
vided. 

Overseas teachers are paid 
from $4,435 to $6,215. The aver- 
age salary schedule in large ur- 
ban school districts ranges from 
$4,941 to $8,480. NEA figures 
show. 

“Tf the salary schedule had 
been fully implemented,” the 
NEA official said, ‘‘the starting 
salaries of overseas teachers 
would be at least 9.6 percent 
higher in 1962-63 than they are. 

“As a group, Overseas teach- 
ers have lost more than $4 mil- 
lion in the past three years by 
the failure of the Department 
of Defense to pay the salaries 
rightfully due them. During the 
period that teachers’ salaries 
have stood sti!l, other civilian 
federal employees have had two 
pay raises averaging 13 per- 
cent.” 

The annual teacher resigna- 
tion rate overseas is more than 
three times the national aver- 
age. 

Last January 17, the Defense 
Department asked Congress for 
an increase of less than 2 per- 
cent in overseas schools funds. 

“This request, even if autho- 
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rized by Congress,’ Dr. Carr 
declared, ‘‘will be insufficient 
to bring about the justified pay 
increases for teachers and the 
educational improvements long 
recommended by the Overseas 
Education Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
and the recent survey.” 

He suggested that teachers 
ask their Congressmen for a 
copy of the survey. 

The group which made the 
study was appointed by Ed- 
ward L. Katzenbach, Jr., deputy 
assistant secretary of defense 
for education and manpower re- 
sources. Its members were Alva 
J. Gibson, chairman, dependents 
school committee, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Se- 
condary Schools, chairman; 
Lynn M. Bartlett, Michigan 
state superintendent of public 
instruction; Hazel Davis, as- 
sociate director, NEA research 
division; James E. Gibbs, Jr., 
chief, state school system sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education ; 
Edward J. Meade, Jr., program 
assistant, The Ford Foundation; 
and Waurine Walker, assistant 
director of teacher education 
and certification, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. 


STUDY HALLS NOT SO 
SACRED SAY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 19 — Are 
study halls needed and educa- 
tionally justified in a modern 
secondary school? 

Just a little more than half 
of the country’s school adminis- 
trators answered ‘‘Yes’” when 
asked the above question accord- 
ing to the results of a survey 
conducted by The Nation’s 
Schools, the magazine of better 
school administration. 

“The study hall must be a 
place to work—not merely a 
place where students wait for 
the next bell,’ said an Alabama 
schoolman, one of the 57 per 
cent majority of respondents. 

Most administrators agree 
that study halls are a practical 
necessity, but they are educa- 
tionally justified only if they 
meet certain standards. 
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A New Jersey schoolman de- 
clared, “Study halls are educa- 
tionally justified when properly 
supervised and related to library 
and research facilities.” 


“Proper supervision” means 
more than disciplining said the 
schoolmen; the study hall super- 
visor must help the student to 
study effectively and must be 
qualified to give assistance in a 
variety of subject areas.” 


The 87 per cent of the admin- 
istrators who voted against the 
need for study halls generally 
agreed that study halls were not 
properly used and were a waste 
of time for teachers and pupils. 
Some of their comments were: 


*e “Why keep kids in school 
to sleep ?”” — Ohio super- 
intendent. 


we “They are an undesirable 
part of most school days. 
... No matter how much 
regimentation is institut- 
ed the time is not devoted 
to study.”—Oklahoma. 


*** “Cood students don’t need 
study halls and poor stu- 
dents don’t use them.”’— 
California. 


“Study halls are used 
merely as storage areas 
or detention rooms.’’— 
Tennessee. 


sek 


x 


*** “Nore or less forced 
study delays the time 
when the child will ac- 
cept adult responsibility.” 
—Indiana. 


Alternatives to study halls 
suggested by the schoolmen an- 
swering “No” included substi- 
tuting longer class _ periods, 
“home room” periods, or ‘‘free”’ 
periods to visit the library, 
Swimming pool, quadrangles 
and so forth. Provisions for in- 
dividual and small group study 
were also recommended. 


Six per cent of the schoolmen 
replied “Undecided” to the sur- 
vey. 


The survey was based on a 4 
per cent proportional sampling 
of 16,000 school administrators 
in continental United States. 
This survey brought a 42 per 
cent response. 


EDITOR’S CORRECTION 


Dr. E. Doris McKinney whose 
article “The Challenge to Phy- 
sical Education Today” appear- 
ed in the January 1963 Teach- 
ers Record is a member of the 
faculty, Department of Physical 
Education, Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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The Classroom 


Candidates For NCACT Officers 
Serving For 2 Year Term 


President: 
Mrs. Bessie H. Allen 
Mrs. Juanita M. Corbin 


Vice President: Assistant Secretary: 
Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson Mrs. Winnie Moore Lacewell 
Mr. Oscar H. Hinnant, Jr. Mr. H. T. Keaton 

(No write up) 


For 
PRESIDENT 


Resident of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Wife of Dr. H. T. Allen and 
mother of two teenagers, Melinee and 
Theodore. 

Educated at Shaw University and A. 
& T. College; Serves as a Classroom 
Teacher at Fairview Elementary School 
in the Winston-Salem Schools. 

Serves in Choir at Wentz Memorial 
United Church of Christ; Serves as a 
member of the Club for Democratic Wo- 
men of Forsyth County; Served as 
member of the Alpha Kappa Alpha So- 
Bessie H. Allen rority; Served as District Director of 

Western District Classroom Teachers; 
Served as a member of the Board of Directors of Western 
District Classroom Teachers; Serves as chairman of Teacher 
Welfare Committee of Winston-Salem unit of Classroom 
Teachers; Served as a member of Board of Directors of 
Western District, NCTA; Served as Chairman of Local 
Projects Committee of Winston-Salem Unit which receiv- 
ed national recognition for its study “Time to Teach.”; 
Served as Chairman of Local Projects Committee of N.C. 
A.C.T.; Served as member of Board of Directors of N.C. 
A.C.T.; Served as member of Resolutions Committee of 
Southeastern Regional Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of NHA.; Served as Vice President of 
N.C.A.C.T.; Served as one of the Pioneers in organizing 
the Association of Classroom Teachers; Serves as member 
of Board of Directors of N.C.T.A. 

Has attended five convention of the NEHA; Has served as 
an Official Delegate to three conventions of NEA; Sub- 
mitted a Resolution to the National Resolutions Committee 
which became a part of the Platform and Resolutions of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA. 


For 
PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Juanita Corbin received her se- 
condary and first year college training 
at Palmer Memorial Institute. She did 
three years of undergraduate work at 
West Virginia State College. She has 
had further training at the Agricultural 
and Technical College in Greensboro, 
the University of North Carolina and 
Fayetteville State Teachers College in 
Fayetteville. She is presently teaching 
at Armour High School, Riegelwood 
North Carolina. 

She has served as local secretary of 
the Columbus County Unit NCTA for 
3 years, and president of the Columbus 
County Unit ACT-NCTA for 2 years. And as district secre- 
tary of the Primary Department. 


Secretary: 
Mrs. Naomi Morgan 
Mrs. Cleopatra P. House 
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On the State level she has served as: 


Co-chairman credential committee, 5 years, member 
NCTA-NEA orientation committee, state campaign com- 
mittee for (“Libby’’) Koontz’s presidency, NCACT, NEA 
membership committee, assistant secretary, ACT-NCTA, 
Vice-president, NCACT, chairman Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ship Fund, chairman budget committee, chairman state 
convention rules commiitee and a member of Resolutions 
committee, 1963. 


On the National level she is a member of the NEA-DCT 
Advisory Council, and a member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for 1963. 


Mrs. Corbin has attended District and State workshops, 
6 state conventions, 4 NEA conventions, 2 Southeast Re- 
gional Conferences, 2 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators meeting, 1 Southern Membership Conference, 
1 School Accounting meeting for local, state, regional and 
national, 1 Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and 1 Resolutions Committee meeting in Washington, D. ©. 


Mrs. Corbin made the Nominating speech for (‘Libby 
Koontz) at the National Convention in Denver, Colorado 
at the Business Session of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


For civic organizations, she is a member of and past 
president of the Links Incorporated of Wilmington, N. C. 
She also served as corresponding secretary. She has ser- 
ved as Vice president of the Jack and Jill of America, 
Wilmington, N. C., and President of the Owletes Club, 
Whiteville, North Carolina. 


She is a member of the St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church, 
Delco, North Carolina, and serves as Secretary-Treasurer— 
Special fund. 

Juanita is married to EH. H. (“Spike”) Corbin and has 
one daughter. 


for 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson offers the 
following qualifications for vice presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Association 
of Classroom Teachers: 

EDUCATION: 

Graduate of Tuskegee Institute High 
School; Alumnus of Talladega College 
with the Mus. B. degree; Alumnus of 
Syracuse University with the M. Mus. 
Ed. degree; Further study at Columbia 
University. 

EHXPERIENCHS: 

Teacher of music and English in 
Gaston County Schools since 1935; 
First president of the Gaston County 
Classroom Teachers Association; Co-Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Studies Committee, Local Unit, NCACT; Chairman 
of Citizenship Committee, Local Unit, NCACT; Souihwes- 
tern District Director, North Carolina Association of 
Classroom Teachers for past four years; Publisher of 
eleven consecutive issues of the Newsletter, SWD, NCACT; 
NEA Coordinator, Southwestern District, NCTA; Chairman, 
Southwestern District Teacher Welfare Committee, NCTA; 
Member of the Board of Directors, NCACT; Chairman of 
the International Relations Committee, NCACT; Editor 
of “Our African Neighbors.” a publication of NCACT; Mem- 
ber of the Orientation Committee, NCTA; Member of the 
Legislative Committee, NCTA; Member of the Elections 
Committee, 1960, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
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NEA: Delegate to Regional Conference, NCACT; Delegate 
to National Conference of Classroom Teachers; Delegate to 
NEA Conventions for past four years; Choir Director, 
First Congregational Church of Kings Mountain, for past 
25 years: District Chairman of the North Carolina Music 
Association for 15 years; State Chairman of the Piano 
Division, North Carolina Music Association, for the past 
six years. : 
ORGANIZATION AFFILIATIONS: 


Member of the unified profession, NEA; Life Member 
of NEA: Life Member of A.T.A.; Member of Ninth Dis- 
trict P.T.A.: Member of the National Piano Guild; Mem- 
ber of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority; Member of the 
First Congregational Christian Church of Kings Moun- 
tain; Member of the Gaston County Branch of the National 
Association of College Women. 


ENDORSEMENT: 


Unanimous endorsement by the Board of Directors, 
Southwestern District of the North Carolina Association 
of Classroom Teachers. 


PLATFORM: 


If elected, I will assist in every way that I possibly can 
to keep the North Carolina Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers a growing one. 


For 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Oscar H. Hinnant, Jr. attended the Greensboro Public 
Schools, after which he received the B. S. and Masters 
degrees in Science Education from A. & T. College in 
Greensboro. 


He is employed at the Lincoln Junior High School in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. His professional affiliations 
are as follows: 


North Carolina Teachers Association, National Education 
Association, National Science Teacher’s Association, and 
the Greensboro Science Teacher’s Association. He has 
served in the following leadership capacities: 


President of Greensboro City Unit of NCACT, Assistant 
Director of East Piedmont District, A member of the 
Executive Board of NCACT, and Assistant Secretary, NC- 
ACT. He serves in the capacity of Superintendent of the 
Sunday School of his church; he is a member of the Trus- 
tee Board and of the Junior Deacon Board. Mr. Hinnant 
is dedicated to his profession. 


For 
SECRETARY 


Mrs. Cleopatra Peoples House, veteran 
teacher in the Goldsboro City Schools, 
received her B. S. degree at Hampton 
Institute in 1943; M. A. degree at the 
University of Connecticut, 1955. She has 
done further study at A. & T. College, in 
Greensboro, Glassboro State College and 
Gunnison State College. 

She is serving a second two year 
term as President of the Goldsboro 
Local Unit of NCTA, and as Director 
of the Coastal Plains Association of 
Classroom Teachers. She is a member 
of the Executive Committee, a life mem- 
ber of NEA, member of ATA, Secretary 
of Health and Physical Education Section of NCTA. 





Cc. P. House 


For many years she has participated in NCTA Leader- 
ship Conferences and National Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ences. She is a member of the ACT Board of Directors, 
has been a delegate to NCTA Conventions, MEA Conven- 
tion, and Southeast Regional Conferences, 
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Mrs. House is devoted to the cause of education, and 
believes in one hundred percent membership in local, 
state and national. She is also interested in civic, and 
religious activities of her community. 


For 
SECRETARY 


Mrs. Naomi Morgan is a fourth grade 
teacher in the City School system of 
Durham, North Carolina. She received 
her formal education at Winston-Salem 
Teachers College in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


For professional experience, she is 
president of Durham City local NCTA, 
and has attended and participated in 
NEA Conventions. Mrs. Morgan is past 
Naomi Morgan Basileus—Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority. 


For 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mrs. Winnie Moore Lacewell is a na- 
tive of Clayton and is employed at Wil- 
liam M. Cooper School. 

She is a graduate of William M. Coop- 
er High School of Clayton, North Caro- 
lina. She earned her A. B. degree from 
Shaw University and M. S. degree from 
North Carolina College at Durham. 

She is affiliated with the Johnson 
County Unit of NCTA; the Johnston 
County Unit of Classroom Teachers, NC 
TA, NEA and ATA. She has been con- 
nected with the Johnston County School me 
system for the past 20 years. 7 : 

Mrs. Lacewell is Past President of We phy Lacewed 
the Johnston County Association of Classroom Teachers, 
and is Assistant District Director of the North Central 
District. She has served as delegate to several State and 
District meetings; was delegate to the Southeast Regional 
Conference at Miami, Florida, 1961. 





She is a member of the First Baptist Church in Clayton 
and is Chairman of Christian Education. She is also Past 
Worthy Matron of Star of Hope Chapter No. 70, Order of 
Eastern Star. 


Mrs. Lacewell is married and the mother of two daugh- 
ters. 


WELCOME TEACHERS 


Jean's of Raleigh 


DOWNTOWN & CAMERON VILLAGE 
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Timely Tips — — 
A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


“Resolve to edge in a little 
reading every day,” said the 
great American educator, Hor- 
ace Mann, and “it will make it- 
self felt at the end of a year.” 
But less than 17 percent of the 
adult population of the United 
States are taking this advice, 
according to research studies. 
Furthermore, more than 40 per- 
cent of the homes in the United 
States have neither book cases 
nor book shelves. 

Although library circulation 
figures show an increase, a closer 
inspection reveals that children, 
not adults, read most of the 
books. 


KINDERGARTEN STARTS 5- 
YEAR-OLDS ON ROAD TO 
FORMAL LEARNING 


The average five-year-old may 
not yet have the coordination of 
eyes and hands to enable him 
to read and write, he may not 
yet be able to work in abstract 
symbols like numbers or letters, 
but he can still learn all sorts of 
things. 

He can learn to work and play 
in small groups, he can start 
learning to think, he can learn to 
listen to directions. And these 
‘things can help him in later 
school work. 

“Kindergarten helps the child 
move with ease from home to 
home-and-school environment. It 
offers him experience in living, 
working, and playing with other 
five-year-olds, and with adults 
outside the home. Kindergarten 
provides opportunities to do, to 
explore, to discover, and to cre- 
ate. Thus the child learns.” 

That’s the theme of a new 
booklet, Kindergarten Today, 
published this month by the De- 
partment of Elementary-Kinder- 
garten-Nursery Education, a 
unit of the National Education 
Association. 

“Kindergarten extends present 
interests and arouses new ones, 
discovers abilities, and detects 
and remedies problems. It fos- 
ters intellectual curiosity and 
NINETEEN 
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cultivates learning. It builds 
sound mental and_ physical 
health. The child acquires think- 
ing and problem-solving skills. 
The foundation for his later 
school success is established,’ 
says the booklet. 

But while “young children 
need opportunities for learning 
and guided development before 
they are ready to begin formal 
learning,” the learning in kin- 
dergarten comes mostly from 
play, “the child’s natural way of 
learning.” And for play, the good 
kindergarten needs adequate 
Space and equipment. 

But the main thing it needs 
is a good teacher, one who can 
guide the children in their new 
environment. “The  teacher’s 
main task is to arrange learning 
situations in which each child 
experiences the satisfaction of 
working in friendly cooperation 
with others to achieve worthy 
group purposes. Rules are neces- 
sary and limits must be set, but 
within these limitations the child 
is free and self-directing.”’ 

The booklet also contains sug- 
gested items of equipment for 
the kindergarten, describes what 
a kindergarten program might 
include, and lists books for fur- 
ther reading by parents interest- 
ed in kindergarten programs. 


NOTE: A copy of Kindergarten To- 
day for press use only may 
be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Re- 
lations, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 
Caela@: 

Copies for other purposes 
may be ordered from the 
Department of Elementary- 
Kindergarten-Nursery Edu- 
cation, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Single copy 60¢, two 
to nine copies, 10 percent 
discount, 10 or more copies 
20 percent discount. In or- 
dering please specify Stock 
Number 281-08754. 


OLD BOOKS FOR NEW 
NATIONS 

Santa eClaugeis carrying <a 
sleigh full of books to Africa; he 
may be a little late, but he’s on 
his way—with all seven tons of 
them! 
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Students at the Bellevue High 
School in Seattle, Washington, 
decided this year to replace their 
yearly canned-food drive for the 
needy with a “Books for Africa” 
campaign. Their largest source 
for books was their own school 
which, as in most schools in the 
state of Washington, usually dis- 
poses outdated and discarded 
text books in the school incinera- 
Ore 

The students thought the books 
still could serve a useful purpose 
if sent to English-speaking na- 
tions like Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria. They gathered seven tons 
of them, and conducted a fund 
raising campaign for shipping 
costs. 

PARENTS CAN SPARK 
SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE IN 
THEIR CHILDREN, SAYS 
NEA BOOKLET 

When your child asks a ques- 
tion you can’t answer, do you 
say, “I don’t know,” and let it go 
at that? 

Or do you add: “Let’s find 
OUR 

If you don’t, you should in 
order to encourage the curiosity 
and joy of discovery every child 
needs to become a questing, log- 
ical citizen. 

And to help foster the curios- 
ity of children—and the ability 
of parents to help their children 
—two departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
have published a new booklet 
called You and Your Child and 
Science: A Handbook for Par- 
ents. Publishers are the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School 
Teachers and the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association. The 
booklet was written by Glenn O. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!=Private! 


Any amount from $50 to $300—if you need money 
quick—cut out and mail this ad for complete free 
details, Completely confidential. No co-signers, no 
endorsers. Friends, merchants, school board will not 
know you apply for a loan, You can make this Joan in 
the privacy of your home BY MAIL on your signature 
only. Repay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ments on principal during suinmer Vacation Cut eut 
and mail this ad today for full details in plain envelope. 
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Blough, professor of education 
at the University of Maryland. 

Science teaching in the ele- 
mentary school, which could 
once revolve around studies of 
plants and animals, can no long- 
er be limited, the booklet points 
out, for the world of children 
has become infinitely more com- 
plex than it ever was before. 

“The world they see firsthand, 
the world they see on television, 
listen to on the radio, and read 
about, is broad and complex. It 
is as wide as from the atom to 
the rocket, from the earth to 
the farthest star.” 

But why start science in the 
elementary school? Why = so 
early ? 

The booklet explains that sci- 
ence helps teach children how to 
solve all kinds of problems—not 
just scientific ones. It helps de- 
velop a_ scientific attitude of 
making decisions on the basis 
of facts. It help them understand 
the world they live in, mostly 
through their own observations. 
And it helps them to broaden 
their interests and appreciation, 
not solely of scientific things. 

How can parents help? The 
booklet lists these suggestions: 

® By actively listening to the 
child’s comments and ques- 
tions, and reacting to them. 

® By being interested in the 
child’s activities and letting 
him know of your interest. 

© By helping him learn to ob- 
serve the way things hap- 
pen and to draw conclusions 
from them. 

® By taking him with you, 
even on routine errands to 
the gas station or garden 
shop, or better yet, on 
special trips to the zoo or 
aquarium. 

® By providing materials for 
learning—perhaps an en- 
cyclopedia, or microscope, 
or guidebooks to animals 
and plants. 

@ By checking up on the 
school science program, and 
backing plans for improve- 
ment. 

@ By joining the child in sci- 
entific studies, helping him 
find the sources to answer 
his questions. 
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@ By inviting the child to join 
you at gardening, raising 
tropical fish, collecting 
rocks, or some other scien- 
tific pursuit. 

® By providing space for the 
child to work out his ex- 
periments, keep his collec- 
tions, built his apparatus. 

@ By practicing yourselves 
the scientific skills and 
attitudes — refusing to 
jump to conclusions making 
decisions based on facts in- 
instead of prejudices—you 
want the child to learn. 





NOTE: A single copy of You and 
Your Child and Science: A 
Handbook for Parents for 
press use only may be ob- 
tained by writing Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, 
NEA, 1201-16th Street, N. 
We, Washington 6, Dy GC: 

For others who wish to 
order the 28-page booklet, 
the cost is as follows: Single 
copy, 75 cents; 2-9 copies, 
10 percent discount; 10 or 
more copies, 20 percent dis- 
count. Order from Depart- 
ment of Hlementary School 


Principals or National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, 
1201-16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


FROM THE STUDENTS 
VIEWPOINT 


A thoughtful group of student 
leaders in Seattle, Washington 
was asked recently to consider 
teachers and the teaching pro- 
fession generally and to describe 
what they feel are the most im- 
portant characteristics of “a 
good teacher.” One student lead- 
er provided this appraisal: 

“T think the three most im- 


portant characteristics of a 
really good teacher are intelli- 
gence, understanding, and a 


sense of humor. A teacher should 
have intelligence for the simple 
reason that he is a teacher. But 
intelligence is certainly not 
enough. If there isn’t under- 
standing, intelligence is wasted 
. . . Also a sense of humor jis 
necessary any place in life, but 
especially in teaching. I don’t 
mean a teacher has to be a 
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laughing boy, but he should be 
good natured and have a relaxed, 
not a loose class. And I don’t 
want a teacher to try to become 
“one of the gang.” That’s not the 
way it should be. He is a teacher, 
I am a Student, and the two are 
not interchangeable.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
GROUP WARNS ABOUT THAT 
EXTRA MILE 


“Better to walk a mile a day 
than fifty miles for a stunt,” 
says Anita Aldrich, President of 
the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. She thinks hiking 
has the nation moving again, 
like the man said he was going 
to do. 

“Nothing could be healthier 
than to stimulate Americans to 
be more active—to learn sports 
skills—and to form the habit of 
regular daily exercise,’ Miss 
Aldrich added. 

“Walking is an activity every- 
one can enjoy—but it needs to be 
done regularly and well. There 
are skills to walking that can be 
learned just as there are skills 
in every other sport,” she said. 

Miss Aldrich is director of ele- 
mentary physical education and 
secondary girls’ physical educa- 
tion in the Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri public schools. She offers 
these tips on better hiking from 
the physical educators: 

1) Walk vigorously and enjoy 

every minute 

2) Walk regularly and a mile 

or more a day 

3) Balance your body slightly 

forward 

4) Touch your heel to the 

ground first 

5) Transfer your we ght for- 


ward over the outer half of - 


the foot 
6) Push from the toes and 
point them straight ahead 


7) Wear comfortable shoes. 











GOODMAN’S LADIES’ SHOP 
“THE LITTLE SHOP AROUND THE 
CORNER” 

LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 
Wilmington and Hargett Streets 
Dial TE 2-1285 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

“For style and quality that cannot be 
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SPACE AGE WONDER 


If we were to overhear a 
typical father and son exchange 
on outer-space, it might run like 
this: The youngster asks: ‘““Why 
does the moon follow us? Is it 
true that nobobdy could live on 
the moon? What’s it like on the 
moon ?” 

His father is unable to answer 
any of the questions. 

‘Later, the youngster asks: 
“You don’t mind my asking so 
many questions, do you?” And 
his father replies: “Of course 
not, son. How can you learn if 
you don’t ask?” 

And now to help parents help 
their children learn about sci- 
ence, two departments of the 
National Education Association 
have published a new booklet 
written by Professor Glenn O. 
Blough, of the University of 
Maryland. It’s called You and 
Your Child and Science: A Hand- 
book for Parents. Publishers are 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The booklet presents some 
clues that may guide parents in 
helping their children develop 
an interest in science. It suggests 
that parents be good listeners 
and observers, themselves, and 
that they provide the child with 
some materials for learning— 
such as a good set of encyclo- 
pedias. The booklet also suggests 
that parents get acquainted with 
the school’s science program, 
and share scientific hobbies with 
the child such as mineral collect- 
ing, bird watching, gardening, 
or astronomy. 

The best results, concludes the 
book, come when parents, teach- 
ers and children work together 
with common purposes and mu- 
tual respect for the contributions 
each can make. 


NEW $1.00 SCHOOL KIT 
AVAILABLE FOR ’63 
LIBRARY WEEK 

Guides for the development 
and use of school libraries, as 
well as recommended reading for 
children and youth, are among 
the special materials in the new 
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$1.00 School Kit offered to teach- 
ers and school librarians for 
National Library Week, April 
21-27, 1963. Designed for the 
planning of both in-school and 
community programs, the kit 
includes activity suggestions, 
teaching aids and a group of 
colorful display materials. Many 
of the aids are keyed to the 1963 
NLW theme: ‘Reading — the 
fifth freedom ... enjoy it!” To 
obtain the Kit, send $1.00 to: 
School Kit, National Library 
Week, Box 700, Great Neck, 
Long Island, New York. (The 
deadline for orders is March 
31st.) 

Following is a complete list of 
the School Kit contents: 

1. For display: 17” < 22” poster, 
Ome a 2omestLeamern OG, < aloe 
pennant, and 48 bookmarks, 
all based on colors and design 
of official ’*68 NLW poster; 
special poster, with “READ” 
repeated in 10 foreign langu- 
ALES me IMUlti-COlOn 22a a OU. 
poster, incorporating illustra- 
tions and text from Books by 
Murray McCain and John Al- 
corn (Simon & Schuster) ; 
gayly illustrated bookmark 
created by Hardie Gramatky 
for the Children’s Book Coun- 
ell. 

. ‘Special Aids for NLW’”—12- 
page pamphlet including sec- 
tions on “Activity & Program 
Suggestions For Children & 
Youth” (from NLW Organiza- 
tion Handbook); an AASL 
guide for “Developing Your 
School Libraries” ; suggestions 
for use of magazines, news- 
papers & television in the 
classroom; ‘‘Aids In The Selec- 
tion of Materials for Children 
& Young Adults” (NEA Jour- 
nal reprint) ; suggestions for 
PTA _ programs; ‘Urgent 
School Need: Libraries for the 
Young” (Good Housekeeping 
reprint). 

3.“The Paperback Goes To 

School” — 36-page pamphlet 
published by the Bureau of 
Independent Publishers & Dis- 
tributors; includes list of 2500 
paperbacks selected for use in 
high and junior high schools 
and approved by a_ joint 
AASL-NEA-ALA Committee. 
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4, “Better Libraries For Today’s 
Child” — 12-page reprint of 
special supplement from The 
Instructor (edited by Nancy 


Larrick). 
5. “The Library—Lifelong Uni- 
versity” — 32-page Bulletin 


published by Educational Di- 
vision of Reader’s Digest Serv- 
ices (prepared by Charles 
Spiegler). 


Reading Conference 

The Twenty - sixth Annual 
Reading Conference will be held 
at the Unversity of Chicago 
from June 25 through June 28, 
1963. The central theme is 
“Reading and the Language 
Arts.” 

The program for the first 
day will feature a general ses- 
sion concerned with language 
as a prerequisite to meaningful 
reading and the growth and se- 
quence of language. That after- 
noon will be devoted to explor- 
ing the relationship of reading 
and the language arts. Subse- 
quent days will be divided into 
morning and afternoon general 


sessions followed by sectional 
meetings, which will be concern- 
ed with practical techniques at 
particular levels, on the topics: 
reading and listening; reading, 
language arts, and the content 
areas; linguistics and reading 
(an evening meeting with the 
International Reading Associa- 
tion) ; influences of oral langu- 
age on reading; interrelation- 
ships of reading and writing; 
and vocabulary development. 
The Conference will conclude on 
Friday afternoon with a discus- 
sion of literature in the langu- 
age arts program and an ad- 
dress aimed at predicting rela- 
tionships between reading and 
the language arts in the future. 

The advance program may be 
secured about May Ist from Mr. 


H. Alan Robinson, Conference ~ 


Director, 5835 S. Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


WORKSHOP IN READING 

The Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago 
announces the Eleventh Annual 
Workship in Reading to be held 


from July 1 through July 26, 
1963. 


The Workshop is open _ to 
classroom teachers, reading con- 
sultants, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, librarians, and remedial 
teachers of reading. 


An outstanding staff includes 
Dr. Helen Huus, University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. David Shep- 
herd, Hofstra College, Dr. J. 
M. McCallister, formerly Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer, Inter- 
national Reading Association, in 
addition to our faculty mem- 
bers: Helen M. Robinson and H. 
Alan Robinson. 


Registration in the Workshop 
is for one and one-half course 
credits (5 semester hours). An 
additional half-course credit 
may be earned by attending the 
Reading Conference and _ re- 
maining through August 2 to 
complete a paper. Application 
blanks should be secured early 
from Mr. H. Alan Robinson, 
Director of the Workshop, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


Welcome Teachers 
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Directory Of Local Unit Presidents 


Mrs. J. W. McLamb, Secretary 

Fremont Unit NCTA 

Friendship Elementary School 

Fremont, North Carolina 

Mr. Milas D. Kelly, President 

O’Berry Unit NCTA 

O’Berry School 

Goldsboro, North Carolina 

Mrs. C. P. House, President 

Goldsboro Local Unit NCTA 

511 E. Stadium Road 

Goldsboro, North Carolina 

Mr. Lythel Hickerson, Jr., President 

Wayne County Unit NCTA 

112 E. Hillsboro Street 

Mount Olive, North Carolina 

Mr. M. J. Pullen, President 

Pender County Unit NCTA 

P. O. Box 341 

Burgaw, North Carolina 

Mrs. L. M. Hodge, President 

Pamlico County Unit NCTA 

Pamlico Training School 

Bayboro, North Carolina 

Mrs. L. P. Willingham, President 

Onslow County Unit NCTA 

Georgetown High School 

Jacksonville, North Carolina 

Mr. Ernest Swain, President 

New Hanover County Unit NCTA 

1403 Orange Street 

Wilmington, North Carolina 

Mr. W. F. Grice, President 

Kinston Unit NCTA 

505 Beech’s Drive 

Kinston, North Carolina 

Mrs. Elsie D. Garner, President 

Lenoir County Unit NCTA 

1108 Oak Street 

Kinston, North Carolina 

Mrs. Olivia K. Grady, President 

Jones County Unit NCTA 

iP (0), 18Xepe aital 

Trenton, North Carolina 

Mr. Willie J. Morris, President 

Greene County Unit NCTA 

East Greene Elementary School 

Hookerton, North Carolina 

Mr. J. H. Williams, President 

Duplin County Unit NCTA 

Route 1, Box 63 

Teachey, North Carolina 

Mr. W. G. Keyes, President 

New Bern Unit NCTA 

1504 Beaufort Street 

New Bern, North Carolina 

Mr. Rex Fortune, President 

Craven County Unit NCTA 

907 Bern Street 

New Bern, North Carolina 

Mrs. Sara W. Windley, President 

Carteret County Unit NCTA 

508 Marsh Street 

Beaufort, North Carolina 
COASTAL PLAIN DISTRICT 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Curtis, Secretary 

Warren County Unit NCTA 

PaO. 2 sox 09 

Warrenton, North Carolina 

Mrs. A. S. Johnson, President 

Warren County Unit NCTA 

P. O. Box, 573 

Warrenton, North Carolina 
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Mr. Harold H. Webb, President 
State Department Unit NCTA 
133 East Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mr. M. H. Crockett, Principal 
State School for Blind and Deaf 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mr. Thomas E. Kee, President 
Local Unit NCTA 
Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mr. Herbert Mitchell, President 
Raleigh Unit NCTA 
Washington Junior High School 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Dr. J. A. Boyer, President 
Saint Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mr. Richard L. Barfield, President 
Wake County Unit NCTA 
806 Delaney Drive 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Rev. R. W. Wisner, President 
Kittrell College 
Kittrell, North Carolina 
Mr. W. L. Pointer, President 
Vance County Unit NCTA 
309 West Front Street 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Mr. W. T. Tuck, President 
Person County Unit NCTA 
160 Hillsboro Street 
Roxboro, North Carolina 
Mr. Fred D. MeNeill, President 
Oxford City Unit NCTA 
Mary Potter High School 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Mr. Urias E. Atkins, President 
Granville County Unit NCTA 
412 Taylor Street 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Mrs. H. S. Boone, President 
Franklinton Unit NCTA 
B. F. Person-Albion 
Franklinton, North Carolina 
Mr. F. George Shipman, President 
Local Unit NCTA 
N. C. College at Durham, Box: 643 
Durham, North Carolina 
Mrs. Naomi Morgan, President 
Durham City Unit NCTA 
1010 Fayetteville Street 
Durham, North Carolina 
Mr. C. B. Nixon, President 
Durham County Unit NCTA 
PaOw BOxse! op 
Durham, North Carolina 

EAST PIEDMONT DISTRICT 
Mr. James S. Midgette, President 
Washington County Unit NCTA 
Route 1, Box 116 
Columbia, North Carolina 
Mrs. Verna B. Fenner, President 
Tyrrell County Unit NCTA 
PY OF Box 306 
Columbia, North Carolina 
C. B. Gray, President 
Greenville Unit NCTA 
Route 6, Box 510-B 
Greenville, North Carolina 
Miss H. J. Jordan, President 
Pitt County Unit NCTA 
111 Wallace Street 
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Farmville, North Carolina 

Mr. King A. Williams, President 

Perquimans County Unit NCTA 

PaO Box 1c3 

Winfall, North Carolina 

Mrs. H. M. Caldwell 

Department of English 

Elizabeth City Teachers College 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

Mrs. G. O. Bareclift, President 

Elizabeth City Unit NCTA 

P. W. Moore High School 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

Mr. Adolphus Woodhouse, President 

Pasquotank County Unit NCTA 

804 Hampton Drive 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

Mr. B. C. Brinkley, President 

Martin County Unit NCTA 

309 North Elm Street 

Williamston, North Carolina 

Mr. M. J. Rountree, President 

Hyde County Unit NCTA 

Pa Om BOxe42ii 

Swan Quarter, North Carolina 

Mr. Issac Battle, President 

Hertford County Unit NCTA 

ean Oem Oixame ee, 

Gatesville, North Carolina 

Mr. C. K. Sawyer, President 

Gates County Unit NCTA 

Central High School 

Gatesville, North Carolina 

Mr. Frederick Sledge, President 

Dare County Unit NCTA 

Roanoke School 

Manteo, North Carolina 

Mrs. H. G. Spellman, President 

Currituck County Unit NCTA 

Currituck Union School 

Maple, North Carolina 

Mrs. S. L. Reeves, President 

Edenton Unit NCTA 

Edenton High School 

Edenton, North Carolina 

Mr. Charles L. Fayton, President 

Chowan County Unit NCTA 

313 N. Oakum Street 

Edenton, North Carolina 

Mr. Frank Rice III, President 

Camden County Unit NCTA 

229 West Gale Street 

Edenton, North Carolina 

Mr. Columbus E. Motley, President 

Bertie County Unit NCTA 

C. G. White High: School 

Powellsville, North Carolina 

Mr. William H. Chapman, President 

Washington City Unit NCTA 

724 Gladden Street 

Washington, North Carolina 

Mr. Leon P. Williams, President 

Beaufort County Unit NCTA 

Belhaven High School 

Belhaven, North Carolina 
NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Mrs. Amanda M. Cameron, President 

Elm City Unit NCTA 

Route 3, Box 230 

Elm City, North Carolina 

Mr. John M. Miller, Jr., President 

Wilson City Unit NCTA 
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Vick Hlementary School 

Wilson, North Carolina 

Mr. Robert L. Hines, President 
Wilson County Unit NCTA 

613 Atlantic Avenue 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Mr. William H. Clark, President 
Northampton County Unit NCTA 
Box 471 

Conway, North Carolina 

Mr. R. D. Armstrong, President 
Rocky Mount Unit NCTA 
Booker T. Washington Senior H. S. 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Mr. T. M. Ringer, President 
Nash County Unit NCTA 

Nash Central High School 
Nashville, North Carolina 

Mrs. Betina Wilson, President 
Johnston County Unit NCTA 
Four Oaks School 

Four Oaks, North Carolina 
Mrs. Annie T. Jones, President 
Roanoke Rapids Unit NCTA 

J. A. Chaloner High School 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 
Mr. John Joyner, President 
Weldon Unit NCTA 

416 Whitaker Street 

Enfield, North Carolina 

Mr. Harry Bunche, President 
Halifax County Unit NCTA 
Melver High School 

Littleton, North Carolina 

Mrs. Harry H. Hooker, President 
Edgecombe Co. Tarboro Unit NCTA 
PaO Oxaroionl! 

Pinetops, North Carolina 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Mr. William Baylor, President 
Laurinburg Unit NCTA 

P. O. Box 744 

Laurinburg, North Carolina 

Mr. H. W. Robinson, President 
Scotland County Unit NCTA 
Carver High School 

Laurel Hill, North Carolina 

Mr. Royal N. Roberts, President 
Reidsville Unit NCTA 

B. T. Washington High School 
Reidsville, North Carolina 

Mr. A. O. Wiley, President 
Madison Unit NCTA 

Charles Drew High School 
Madison, North Carolina 

Miss Mary C. Bell, Secretary 
Leaksville Unit NCTA 

Pe Ones Ox Ziel 

Leaksville, North Carolina 

Mr. Charles P. Ballentine, President 
Rockingham County Unit NCTA 
624 Stiers Street 

Reidsville, -North Carolina 
Mrs. M. K. Beard, President 
Rockingham City Unit NCTA 
Leak Street School 
Rockingham, North Carolina 
Mr. H. S. Diggs, President 
Hamlet City Unit NCTA 
Monroe Avenue High School 
Hamlet, North Carolina 

Mrs. F. M. Hasty, President 
Local Unit NCTA 

Morrison Training School 
Hoffman, North Carolina 

Mr. W. A. McDaniel, President 
Richmond County Unit NCTA 
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Beaver Dam School, Box 486 
Hoffman, North Carolina 

Mr. EH. R. Manning, President 
Randolph County Unit NCTA 
Caveness Elementary School 
Ramseur, North Carolina 

Mrs. G. G. Clemons, President 
Chapel Hill Unit NCTA 

206 W. Enterprise Street 
Durham, North Carolina 

Mrs. Ava L. Vanstory, President 
Orange County Unit NCTA 
PaO BOxS 

Efland, North Carolina 

Mr. J. C. Hasty, President 

W. Southern Pines Unit NCTA 
Box 146 

Southern Pines, North Carolina 
Mr. S. C. Cureton, Principal 
Academy Heights High School 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Mr. Z. V. Gordon, Jr., President 
Moore County Unit NCTA 
1385 Pee Dee Road 

Southern Pines, N. C. 

Mr. J. D. Fisher, President 
Lee County Unit NCTA 

836 Boykin Avenue 

Sanford, North Carolina 

Miss W. M. Crosson, President 
Palmer Memorial Institute 
Sedalia, North Carolina 

Mr. W. EH. Stanton, President 
High Point City Unit NCTA 
133 Underhill Street 

High Point, North Carolina 
Mr. Charles C. Wallace, President 
Greensboro City Unit NCTA 
1506 Lincoln Street 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mr. C. R. Stevenson, President 
Local Unit NCTA 

A. & T. College 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Dr. C. G. Winston, President 
Local Unit NCTA 

Bennett College 

Greensboro, North Carolina 
Mr. Prince E. Smith, President 
Guilford County Unit NCTA 
1, © 1eOpe WSs 

Sedalia, North Carolina 

Mr. James McCowan, President 
Franklin County. Unit NCTA 
Route 2, Box 302 

Louisburg, North Carolina 
Mrs. T. H. Gray, President 
Chatham County Unit NCTA 
Horton School 

Pittsboro, North Carloina 

Mrs. Ella M. Whitworth, President 
Caswell County Unit NCTA 
Sweet Gum School 

Route 3 

Mebane, North Carolina 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Harrelson, President 
Burlington Unit NCTA 

J. F. Gunn School 

Burlington, North Carolina 
Miss M. M. Leath, President 
Alamance County Unit NCTA 
Pa Oe Boxe zion 

Burlington, North Carolina 


PIEDMONT DISTRICT 
Mr. Willie D. Jacobs, President 
Clinton City Unit NCTA 


The 


12 @e ior ZN) 

Clinton, North Carolina 

Mrs. Estelle Stewart, President 
Sampson Education Assn. NCTA 
P. O. Box 443 

Clinton, North Carolina 

Mrs. Sadie Douglass, President 
Red Springs Unit NCTA 
Peterson High School 

Red Springs, North Carolina 
Mr. Bruce Hargrove, President 
Maxton City Unit NCTA 

PaO BOxeou6 

Maxton, North Carolina 

Mr. Donald L. Spicer, President 
Eastside School Unit NCTA 
Box 398 

Saint Pauls, North Carolina 
Cycrel Galbreath, President 
Fairmont Unit NCTA 

205 Bradshaw Street 
Fairmont, North Carolina 

Mrs. Leola D. DeWhitt, President 
Lumberton Unit NCTA 

J. H. Hayswood School 
Lumberton, North Carolina 

Mr. John A. Gibson, President 
Roberson County Unit NCTA 
Rowland Southside School 
Rowland, North Carolina 

Mr. M. D. Robinson, President 
Hoke County Unit NCTA 

ea Oamels © Xame nites 

Laurinburg, North Carolina 

Mr. J. A. Brown, President 
Harnett County Unit NCTA 
Shawtown High School 
Lillington, North Carolina 

Mr. R. P. Robinson, President 
Local Unit NCTA 

State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Mr. J. W. McKoy, President 
Fayetteville City Unit NCTA 
Washington Drive Jr. High School 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Mr. Artheneus Dew, President 
Cumberland County Unit NCTA 
1712 Newark Street 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Mr. E. A. Simmons, President 
Whiteville Unit NCTA 

Box 382 

Clarkton, North Carolina 

Mr. Legrande Summersett, President 
Columbus County Unit NCTA 
Artesia High School 

Hallsboro, North Carolina 

Mr. Jesse A. Francis, President 
Brunswick County Unit NCTA 
507 North Howe Street 
Southport, North Carolina 

Mr. Julius L. Powell, President 
Bladen County Unit NCTA 
Spaulding-Monroe School 
Bladenboro, North Carolina 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT: 


Mr. Paul E. Hunter, President 
Transylvania County Unit NCTA 
Box 492 

Brevard, North Carolina 

Mrs. A. L. Boger, President 
Rutherford County Unit NCTA 
Dunbar Elementary School 
Forest City, North Carolina 

Mr. Edward W. Brown, President 
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Polk County Unit NCTA 

PaO eB Oxe tA 7 

Tryon, North Carolina 

Mr. James F. Alexander, Director 

Mecklenburg College 

7600 West Interstate 85 

Charlotte 8, North Carolina 

Dr. R. P. Perry, President 

Johnson C. Smith University 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mr. C. E. Moreland, President 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg Teachers 
Association 

Northwest Junior High School 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mrs. B. M. Greenlee, President 

Marion City Unit NCTA 

Box 660 

Marion, North Carolina 

Mr. Willie Wright, President 

Lincolnton Unit NCTA 

Oaklawn Elementary School 

Lincolnton, North Carolina 

Mr. G. R. Setzer, President 

Lincoln County Unit NCTA 

2214 Gilbert Street 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mr. J. William Wade, President 

Jackson County Unit NCTA 

Box 745 

Sylva, North Carolina 

Mr. Claude Hostler, President 

Hendersonville Unit NCTA 

POmBOXLGoS 

Hendersonville, North Carolina 

Mrs. M. Joyce Milis, President 

Haywood County Unit NCTA 

Box 1324 

Hendersonville, North Carolina 

Mr. Millard L. Bess, Secretary 

Cherryville Unit NCTA 

BoOxaood 

Cherryville, North Carolina 

Mrs. G. HE. Costner, President 

Gastonia City Unit NCTA 

Highland Elementary School 

Gastonia, North Carolina 

Mr. Paul L. Reid, President 

Gaston County Unit NCTA 

2119 Vanderbilt Road 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mr. C. A. Allison, President 

Cleveland County Unit NCTA 

Route 1, Box 460 

Kings Mountain, North Carolina 

Mr. C. W. Franks, President 

Murphy City Unit NCTA 

Route 3, Box 414 

Murphy, North Carolina 

Mr. R. L. Vinson, President 

Hickory-Newton Catawba County 
Unit NCTA 

Rhoney Elementary School 

Newton, North Carolina 

Mr. S. K. Dula, President 

Caldwell-Lenoir Unit NCTA 

Pe OMBOx Tse 

Lenoir, North Carolina 

Mrs. Ida Glenn, President 

Burke County Unit NCTA 

435144 North Green Street 

Morganton, North Carolina 

Mr. A. R. Edington, President 

Asheville-Buncombe Unit NCTA 

Livingston Street School 

Asheville, North Carolina 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


for MARCH, NINETEEN 


Mr. P. W. Bailey, President 
Yadkin County Unit NCTA 
POD Oxarople 

Boonville, North Carolina 

Mr. G. C. Corbett, President 
Wilkes County Unit NCTA 
Box 193 

Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
Mrs. A. L. McKinney, President 
Monroe City Unit NCTA 

808 Winchester Avenue 
Monroe, North Carolina 

Mrs. Annie B. Cherry, President 
Union County Unit NCTA 

602 English Street 

Monroe, North Carolina 

Mr. Earl C. Setzer, Jr., President 
Mount Airy Unit NCTA 

J. J. Jones School 

Mt. Airy, North Carolina 

Mrs. C. M. Tolliver, President 
Stokes County Unit NCTA 

Box 295 

Walnut Cove, North Carolina 
Mr. Baxter K. Williams, President 
Stanly County Unit NCTA 

1B, ©, IBore Wi AAb 

Albemarle, North Carolina 
Miss Eunice Powers, President 
Salisbury City Unit NCTA 

422 South Caldwell Street 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
Mrs. Winifred Poe, President 
Rowan County Unit NCTA 

400 Division Avenue 

East Spencer, North Carolina 
Mr. R. T. Hoffman, President 
Montgomery County Unit NCTA 
Highland School 

Mt. Gilead, North Carolina 

Mr. Herman L. Horne, President 
Statesville Unit NCTA 
Morningside High School 
Statesville, North Carolina 


Mr. Howard W. Miller, President 
Mooresville Unit NCTA 

POs Box50/8 

Mooresville, North Carolina 
Mr. M. C. Miller, President 
Iredell County Unit NCTA 

708 Cascade Road 

Mooresville, North Carolina 
Mr. C. J. Parker, President 
Local Unit NCTA 

State Teachers College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Mr. William Earl, President 
Winston-Salem Unit NCTA 
Atkins High School 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Mrs. Modesta Earl, President 
Forsyth County Unit NCTA 
Carver High School 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Mrs. Eva D. Walden, President 
Davie County Unit NCTA 
Route 1, Box 75 

Advance, North Carolina 

Mr. David H. Wagner, President 
Davidson County Unit NCTA 
Dunbar Elementary School 
Lexington, North Carolina 
Miss Dorothy D. Boone, Reporter 
Local Unit NCTA 
Barber-Scotia College 

Concord, North Carolina 

Mr. F. D. Duncan, President 


SIX TY-THREE 


Tri-School Unit NCTA 
Shankletown School 
Concord, North Carolina 
Mr. John C. Miller, Principal 
Bristol School 

Fleetwood, North Carolina 
Mr. J. R. Wallace, President 
Morven City Unit NCTA 
McRae High School 

Morven, North Carolina 

Mrs. V. N. Price, President 
Wadesboro Unit NCTA 

1017 Main Street 
Wadesboro, North Carolina 
Mr. Morris Patton, President 
Anson County Unit NCTA 
807 Maple Lane 
Wadesboro, North Carolina 
Mr. H. G. Rose, President 
Alexander County Unit NCTA 
Happy Plains School 
Taylorsville, North Carolina 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


JOINT PROGRAM ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE IN AFRICA 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has announced a continua- 
tion of the joint Afro-Anglo-Amer- 
ican Program of preparation for 
educational service in Africa. 


Full time study during the 
academic year 1963-64 is offered 
at Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of 
Education. Special opportunities 
are available for: (1) experienced 
elementary school teachers and 
administrators to qualify for as- 
signments in African teacher 


training colleges; and (2) second- 
ary school teachers, and outstand- 
ing liberal arts graduates with 


depth of background in a teaching 
subject, to train for secondary 
school assignments in Central, 
Bast and West Africa. 


Major features of the program 
include academic credit, special 
seminars and tutorials, student 
teaching in British schools, and a 
comparative education tour in 
Europe. Fellowship aid, made 
possible through the support of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, is also available to qualified 
| candidates. Application forms and 
further information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, 
Executive Officer of the Afro- 
Anglo-American Program, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 





MAKE YOUR 
CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


AT 


ELLISBURG’S 


Downtown—Cameron Village 





(Continued from page 33) 


Article XII—Quorum 
* Wifty per cent of the officers plus 
a majority of the registered delegates 
at the Association’s Annual Conven- 
tion shall constitute a quorum. For 
meetings of the Board of Directors, 
at least fifty per cent of the Board 
members must be present to conduct 
any official business. At any time 
when it becomes necessary to submit 
a matter to the vote of local unit 
delegates for a decision, then a ma- 
jority of the registered local units 
at a given convention must be repre- 
sented. 
Article XITiI—Amendments 


Proposed amendments to this con- 
stitution must be offered in writing 
to the Executive Secretary at least 60 
days before the annual meeting. The 
Executive Secretary shall mail all 
such proposed amendments to each 
local unit secretary and publish same 
in the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. The Board of Directors shall 
report all such proposed amend- 
ments, with their recommendations, 
to the Association not later than the 
day before the vote is to be taken. 
A proposed amendment, when ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the voting 
members present, shall become a part 
of this constitution.9 

Article XIV—Parliamentary 
Procedure 

The latest edition of Roberts Rules 
of Order shall be the guide in any 
other parliamentary procedure not 
already specifically outlined in this 
constitution. 

9 As amended by 72nd Annual Convention. 

*Indicates a change in the item. Sections that 

have been added or revised will be underlined. 

If no sections are underlined in an article 

marked by an asterisk it means that some 

portion has been deleted, unless otherwise 
indicated. 
Committee Members 

V¥ Mr. J. A. Harper, J. H. Sampson 
School, Kinston, N. C. 

Vv Mr. R. D. Armstrong, Booker T. 
Washington High School, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Vy Mr. J. E. Belton, Stephens Lee 

High School, Asheville, N. C. 

r. W. M. Daniels, P. S. Jones High 

School, Washington, N. C. 

Dr. Marion George, Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, Fayetteville, 
NGCE 

Dr. C. A. Lyons, 125 Hast Hargett 
Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

V¥V Dr. J. A. Tarpley, Dudley High 
School, Greensboro, N. C. 

Attorney Curtis Todd, P. O. Box 2212, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mr. B. V. Wilkins, Washington Coun- 
ty Union School) Roper, N: Gr 
Secretary. 

Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, 630 West Mon- 
roe Street, Salisbury, N. C., 
Chairman. 


M 


w 


Vy Members who did not meet with the 
Committee. 
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DATES AND EVENTS TO REMEMBER FOR 
THE SUMMER, 1963 


1. NEA Delegate Orientation 
May 4, 1963 
Relero hee Neetce 


2. Hammocks Pilgrimage 


May 18, 1963 
Hammocks Beach 


3. TEPS Conference 


June 25-28, 1963 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


4. NEA Convention 


June 30—July 5, 1963 
Detroit, Michigan 


5. ATA Convention 


July 31—August 3, 1963 
Dallas, Texas 


6. NCTA-NEA Leadership Conference 


Shaw University 
Raleigh, N. C. 
(Dates to be Announced) 


SLIDES AND FLIP CHARTS 


One set of flip charts and several sets of 35 mm color slides 
showing national salary trends are available on a loan basis 
to local and state affiliates of NEA. The flip charts are suitable 
for small audiences only. 


Send requests to Salary Consultant Service, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Open Around the Clock Thurs., Friday and Sat. 


Peebles Grill & Hotel 


SPECIALIZING IN PIT COOKED BARBECUE 


Owned and Operated by 
MR. AND MRS. “VIC” PEEBLES 


Telephones: TE 4-9751 — VA 8-9210 


200 East Martin Street Raleigh, N. C. 
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64 YEARS WITH OVER 76 MILLION IN ASSETS 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Welcomes the 


S2nd Session of 


The North Carolina Teachers Association 


AND WE, CONTINUE TO BE GRATEFUL FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SERVE NEARLY 800,000 POLICYHOLDERS IN ELEVEN STATES 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


. 
a Y 


NORTH CAROLINA OFFICES 


Orbe) WilerkOS Beatties) Mord’ Rds 2 2... s2-<-se-cc tad seeneect este R. C. Robinson, Manager 
DURELAM. 60616" Fayetteville Street —..........2...0_ 8. .... W. L. Cook, Manager 
PD ONO moU Ie ed AMER Ul COL etek. oc... ate, eee es L. Z. Craft, Manager 
GREE NSBOROS6I4:be Market Street 2-22.22 eee ee eet D. S. Coley, Manager 
Pelee hy LI eR ELAN SOU 5 LCC UN e ere eek ee see. ee oi sac case Lag C. C. Smith, Manager 
WINS LON-SALEM, 542>Patterson Street. 2:4.....k ete G. H. Vaughn, Manager 


“No Home Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies’ 


eu pe ORME aK 3K KEM | SE 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 

























For Complete, One Stop 
BANKING SERVICE 


We invite you to try one of 
our conveniently located offices 





101 Beatties Ford Road 
Charlotte 





116 West Parrish Street 
Durham 
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13 East Hargett Street 615 Fayetteville Street 
Raleigh Durham 
“Large enough to serve you — — — Small enough to know you” 


Resources more than $12,000,000.00 


organized 1907 
member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








GREETINGS ...... 82nd ANNUAL N. C. T. A. CONVENTION 


Llizabeth City State Teachers College 






where YOUTH and the FUTURE MEET 














Offers a 


NINE - WEEK SUMMER SESSION FOR YOUR PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
Six-week Session June 10-July 19 and Three-week Session July 22-August 9) 


@© WORKSHOP FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEACHERS (Six Weeks) June 10 to 








July 19 

® Peas FOR SECONDARY SCIENCE TEACHERS (Six Weeks) June 10 to 
uly 

® eee eee IN STENOTYPE AND TRANSCRIPTION (Five Weeks) June 10 to 
uly 





@ WORKSHOP IN CHURCH MUSIC (Three Weeks) June 10 to June 28 


6 pee FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SECRETARIES (Five Weeks) June 10 to 
uly 


@ A FULL COMPLEMENT OF REGULAR COURSES IN A SIX-WEEK AND A 
THREE-WEEK SESSION 







APPLY NOW to: 
Director of the Summer Session 
ELIZABETH CITY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 


A FULLY ACCREDITED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS Leads to: 
















BACHELOR’S DEGREES in: 


@ BUSINESS EDUCATION — ELEMENTARY EDUCATION — ENGLISH — 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS — 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — SCIENCE (Biology or Chemistry Concentration) 
SOCIAL SCIENCE (History or Sociology Concentration) 

FINE ARTS (Art Major, and Music Major or Music Minor) 

In-Service Courses in Various Fields 














and: 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES in: 
Auto-Mechanics ® Radio-Television Electronics 
® Secretarial Science ® Cosmetology (1 year Course) 

APPLY: 
The Director of Admissions 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


The SUMMER SESSION begins: The FALL SEMESTER begins: 
June 10, 1963 September 5, 1963 


ENROLI NOW!!! 












Puritron’ keeps your kitchen 
clear of odors, smoke, 
grease electronically — 
no vents or exhaust fan! 


Either the Puritron Range Hood or 
portable models will make your 
kitchen the cleanest, most refresh- 
ing room in the house. 

Puritron portables can be carried 
to any room—den, nursery, bedroom 
—for the removal of odors, smoke, 
and dust. 

For a permanent installation our 
Range Hood can’t be beat—no 
installation costs—no outside vents 
—cook anything your heart desires 
without annoying smoke, odors or 
grease. 

There are Puritron models for any 
room in the house. Portables start 
at $39.95; Range Hoods start at 
$79.95. 


It does all that we say it does, or 
your money back! The Portable Puritron 


CAPITAL PRINTING GOMPANY 


oo ete oe STREET RALEIGH, N. C. 
iv. fixe > sD Rateadl “5 
Li ibe erg sity | Manges ONE—TE 2-8316 


The Puritron Range Hood 


t Nor d 
C. 
oie N, Cn rol tng 


Cha nay Ry 








OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
NORTH CAROLINA 





MEMBERSHIP OVER 11,500 


TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 





opens erties 
EREGRZEREILE & 


MAY, 1963 





WHEN 
YOU 





YOU SAVE 
lime, Money, 
Office Detail 


Consolidate your orders for all titles and the one shipment from us will save 
you the difference in transportation from Raleigh to your address against 
the cost of transportation from several different points of shipment of 
much greater distance. 

DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, the publishers l’sted below have 
warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, 


supplementary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Hall & McCreary Co. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harper & Row, Publishers 


The Macmillan Co. 

Mentzer Bush & Co. 

Charles E. Merrill Books 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
The Steck Co. 


Benefic Press 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
C. C. Birchard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. Rand McNally & Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Row, Peterson & Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Little Brown & Co. Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan Charles Scribner’s Sons 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Silver Burdett Co. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, Inc. 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Save Time! Save Money! 


University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Warren Publishing Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Alfred Williams & Co. 

The John C. Winston Co. 

World Book Co. 

The Zaner-Blosser Co. 


Save Office Detail! 


by consolidating your orders and sending them direct to us. 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1911 1963 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 


cas oansaN 


INCORPORATED 


oo W. BO oe Coe Pa TEmple 2-3321 eee 





CHARLES “A” LYONS, JR. 


Executive Secretary, and Editor 


Contributing Editors—H. L. Trigg, 
Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, A. H. Peeler, 
Mrs. Lucy James, Dr. F. A. Tolliver, 
Dr. F. G. Shipman, Dr. F. A. Jackson 


This Month’s Cover 


This month’s Cover features the 
Detroit Skyline and the famed Cobo 
Hall, site of the 1963 NEA Conven- 
tion, June 30-July 5. Cobo Hall, 
where all major sessions, exhibits, 
and consultant services will be 
housed, is one of the largest conven- 
tion centers in the world. 


Delegates and attending members 
should also know that this year state 
headquarters will be conveniently 
located in the exhibit hall, rather 
than in the usual hotel suites. 


Subscription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 125 
E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 19380, at the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
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From The Sditor— Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Huecutive Secretary 
“THE CHOICE IS OURS” 


The great upsurge of demonstrations and protest which is sweeping North Carolina 
and the South has confounded many people and has taken many others by surprise. These 
indications of dissatisfaction with the status quo should come as no great surprise be- 
cause since World War II the darker skinned people of the world in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and the United States have been on the move reaching and grasping for that 
glowing dream of freedom and human dignity which has been denied them for so long. 
This great movement is indicative of the fact that man truly does not live by bread alone. 


To better understand this movement one must understand something of the back- 
ground of the traditional “place”? which has been assigned the Negro in the American 
society. Richard Bardolph in his book The Negro Vanguard has done an excellent job 
of putting this so-called ‘‘place’” in understandable language. He states that, “The Old folk- 
belief that ‘white ig right’ is slowly losing its hold, but there still broods over Negro Amer- 
ica a sense of inferiority, of resignation to a subordinate lot, tempered, it may be, by an 
astonishing capacity for exuberance even in that contracted sphere. Inherent inferiori- 
ty of dark peoples has so long been forced upon the Negro’s attention that he has been 
conditioned to doubt his own capacities. He sees his kind living in squalid rural and urban 
slums. A few athletes, entertainers and politicians aside, almost the only Negroes in the 
daily papers are buffons, criminals and trouble-makers. From early childhood he learns 
white folks own the country. The heroes in the comic books, in newspapers and radio, in 
the movies and television are whites, aided only now and then by a grinning colored do- 
mestic. The people in the schoolbooks and on the billboards are white. All of his life he 
hears of Negro college graduates who become Pullman porters, and of white rail split- 
ters, unlettered tailors and haberdashers who became President of the United States. He 
early learns that white is the hallmark of good, black the badge of evil. Adam and Eve 
were white, and so were the patriarchs and Moses, David and the prophets Christ and the 
apostles. Heaven is a place of glittering white towers while the smoky caverns of hell are 
governed by the black prince of darkness. God Himself is white, seated on a great white 
throne, and penitent sinners sing, “Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 


From earliest youth, the Negro child is confronted by what seem over-whelming proofs 
of mortal attainder. ‘We were,’ said Pauli Murray, recalling a childhood in our time, 
‘bottled up and labeled and set aside. . . We came to understand that no matter how neat 
and clean, how law-abiding, submissive and polite, how studious in school, how church- 
going and moral, how scrupulous in paying our bills and taxes we were, it made no es- 
sential difference in our place.” 


Now, it would be a mistake for anyone to assume today that the great majority of Ne- 
groes are morbidly preoccupied with and accept, without question, this assigned “place” 
in a society and a world which they did not make. 


The Negroes in America are striving and will and must continue to strive for a fuller 
realization of the Great American Dream in their lives—a dream of a land in which life 
should be richer and fuller for every man, woman, and child irrespective of race, creed or 
color, a land with opportunity for each according to his ability and achievement. It is 
a dream not just of an abundance of material things, though these are important. It is 
rather, a dream of a social order in which each man, woman and child will enjoy a fair 
and equal chance to express his personality and to develop and use his talents. That there 
shall be no aristocracy of birth, wealth, race or creed which will deny to any person 
such an opportunity. That dream strikes a responsive chord in all human hearts long- 
ing for freedom and for equal access to opportunity for their children, if not for them- 
selves. 

Those of us in the teaching profession must come to grips with this question and teach, 
guide and lead as we have never done before lest we lose our students and lose the op- 
portunity, which we now have, to become true molders of real men and women. 


Everyone is aware that the prime movers in these protests are students from the col- 
lege level down to the elementary grades. It would be a grave error for us to assume that 
these young people accept without question the assumptions, the ways of life, or the con- 
clusions of their great grandfathers, their grandfathers or even their fathers. They are 
asking their own questions, searching for their own understanding, and reaching their 
own conclusions. We the teachers and the administrators, at all levels, must be prepared 
to provide them with the right answers, and if we don’t they will work with the wrong 
ones and breed confusion, bewilderment and unhappiness on a scale hitherto unknown to 
man. What stand do we take in this matter? THE CHOICE IS OURS. 
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Performance In College General Mathematics 


Dr. Joseph L. Knuckles and Dr. H. M. Eldridge 


This study is concerned with 
student’s relative preference for 
the scholastic area in the sec- 
ondary schools called science and 
the relationship of this prefer- 
ence to accomplishment in the 
area. Achievement in mathemat- 
ics is a function of many factors. 
Studies have been carried on at 
practically all levels of educa- 
tion in which attempts have 
been made to determine those 
“factors” which are related to 
accomplishment in an area of 
study. Research related to scho- 
lastic accomplishment has been 
devoted largely to the influence 
of “general mental ability” or, 
on the upper level, to antecedent 
scholastic accomplishment. 


A brief resume of the research 
that has been done in measuring 
the relationship between mathe- 
matics achievement and com- 
monly measured factors such as 
mental ability, etc., is herein 
presented. Shewman found a cor- 
relation of .46 between Terman 
Group tests of Mental Ability 
and achievement in science as 
measured by teachers’ marks. A 
slightly higher degree of rela- 
tionship was found by Shannor 
in a correlation between mental 
ability as measured by Thurs- 
ton’s Primary Mental Ability 
Test and achievement in science 
measured by a Cooperative Gen- 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


eral Science Test. This study 
showed the correlation between 
mental ability and general sci- 
ence to be .56 while correlations 
between mental ability and the 
more specialized science courses 
of chemistry and physics were 
.45 and .63 respectively. Ross 
and Hooks compiled more than 
300 coefficients of correlation be- 
tween mental ability and achieve- 
ment and found a medium range 
of .34. Aaron, Ames, and Embree 
showed similar results. 


Studies of the relation of 
temperamental and dynamic 
catagories of traits to behavior 
at the present time have largely 
been limited to “personality” 
psychology and this chiefly in 
the clinical area. Research find- 
ings in these two catagories have 
not been carried over to possible 
application in school practice. 


Since behavior by an individ- 
ual is the resultant of ability, 
temperamental and dynamic vec- 
tors operating on the environ- 
mental situation, it is reasonable 
to assume that preferred behav- 
ior will be that which is in har- 
mony with the personality pat- 
tern of the individual. 


The scholastic subjects (in 
this study, mathematics) are 
areas of behavior. Relative ac- 
ceptance—avoidance may be as- 


TABLE I 


sumed to be an indication of the 
degree to which study and ac- 
tivity of science is consonant 
with the student’s personality 
and experimential structure. Re- 
search in psychology and educa- 
tion has reached a stage in de- 
velopment where more refined 
appraisal of potentialities and 
capacities of students may be 
made. 


Smith supports this view in 
a recent statement: “The results 
of innumerable attempts to im- 
prove the efficiency of prediction 
strongly indicate that conven- 
tional attempts to predict 
achievement have reached a pla- 
teau, a ceiling that can be super- 
seded only by new approaches.” 
As a result of this belief, a Con- 
ference on Non-Intellective De- 
terminents of Achievement was 
held at Princeton April 17-19, 
1953. While this conference did 
not reach any conclusive findings 
it helped to focus the attention 
of educators and psychologists 
toward the need for intensive re- 
search in this neglected area. 


The foregoing theoretical 
frame as presented in Table I 
applies to the conventional 
Freshman College Mathematics. 


A student’s accomplishment is 
natural science studies, greater 
or less, is associated with the de- 


THE COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS IN MATHEMATICS 





102 BY SECTIONS 





Class Semester Highest Passing Class Per Cent Per. Cent Extremes 
Section | And Year Possible Average Average Students Students In 
Score In In Passing Failing Class 
| (Course) Course Course Course Course Averages 
| (sa) (ipasen C2) (Course) 
10) 1st-60 100 46 ill 58.3 Celle 17 - 93 
TAR 1st-60 100 46 57 58.7 41.3 8-77 
LE 2nd-61 100 43 53 78.8 Zaz 20 - 89: 
1G 2nd-61 100 40 54 OZ 8 32-73 
1K 1st-61 100 42 53 81.8 18.2 32 - 89 
1D 1st-61 100 41 50 (las ae I 37 - 90 
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gree, greater or less, of his per- 
sonal acceptance of the subject. 
In statistical terms the hypothe- 
sis is that there is a regression 
relationship between the two 
variables — accomplishment in 
mathematics and personal accep- 
tance of mathematics as a sub- 
ject for study. 


1. Reliable and valid measures 
of student’s relative accept- 
ance of mathematics studies 
must be obtained. 


2. Reliable and valid measures 
of accomplishment in mathe- 
matics must be obtained. 


3. Measures of mental ability 
must be obtained because it 
is not known whether “ac- 
ceptance” as a variable is 
“independent” or interven- 
ing, or itself a component of 
ability. 

A sample of 148 Freshman Col- 
lege Students at Fayetteville 
State Teachers College were used 
for the study. Of the population 
72 were males and 76 were fe- 
males. This group was found to 
be a representative sample of 
students in regards to intelli- 
gence as indicated by the mean 
standard score of 109.83 and a 
sigma of 138.20 earned by the 
group on the Terman-McNemer 
Test of Mental Ability. The 
norms published for the test 
indicate a standard score mean 
of 117 and sigma of 16. The re- 
presentativeness of the group 
was further established by the 
comparison of the mean stand- 
ard score of the group in math- 
ematics accomplishment on the 
California Mathematics Test 
Advanced Battery with the 
norms of the test. The pilot 
study group had a mean of 
iy voesands sigma, of 13.37; 
whereas, the test norm mean 
was 118.8. 


In figure II the split-halve 
technique was utilized and the 
Spearman-Brown formula used 
to obtain a reliability coefficient 
for each of the three stanine tails 
as group by mental ability. The 
results are as follows: (1) top 3 
stanines - r — .89. Mental Ability 
and Accomplishment in Mathe- 
matics.- t= .77. 


The data in Table IJ from 
which Statistical calculations 
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FIGURE I 


Showing a comparative summary of the performance of students in mathematics 


102 (1960 and 1961) 
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Based on the averages of 148 students 


Average passing score on standardized test = 42 
(base “D’’) 


Average passing score in course = 43 


Average score in course 

% course grade 

Average score on standard test 
% passing standard test 
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was made to determine the inter- 
relation of the variables included 
in the study. The basic calcula- 
tions used included the follow- 
ing: 


(1) the data was tested both as 
total distributions and dich- 
otomously (this being the 
three stanine tails) 


(2) the correlation between: 
mental ability and accom- 
plishment, .and accomplish- 
ment and scholastic prefer- 
ence. 


(3) the multiple correlation (R) 
of mental ability and scho- 
lastic preference with accom- 
plishment in science. 


the correlation of scholastic 


(4) 
preference and accomplish- 
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C 


(6) 


ment with the influence of 
mental ability factored out. 


the analysis of variance of 
accomplishment of pairs 
with matched mental ability 
and years of study of mathe- 
matics, but with constrasting 
low and high preferences in 
mathematics. 


selected treatments to con- 
trast the preferences — 
achievement relationships of 
the two sexes. 


selected treatments to dis- 
cover the preferences — 
achievement relationships of 
the curricula within which 
students are enrolled 

selected treatments to con- 
trast the achievement — 
preference of relationship of 
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TABLE If 


SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN MATHEMATICS 102 
(1960 AND 1961) BY GRADE-GROUPS 


Grades Ditie ln Diff. In 
Assigned Course Average 
(Course) Grade- Score on 
Group Standard 
Averages Test 
rN —— — 
B 6 3 
C 14 14 
D UG 13 
E 14 10 


Average Per Cent Number 
_ score on Students Students 
Standard Passing Making 

Test Standard The 
Test Respective 
Course 
Grades 
61 100 3 
bo 100 14 
45 60 55 
32 20 40 
22 0 36 


Arith. Arith. Study 

Comput. Reas. Skill 

Average: Average Average 
9.4 ee 9.5 
Oe 8.1 1D 
6.3 6.8 5.6 
6.1 6.5 5.4 
4.5 5.2 4.8 








*based on the performance of 148 students 
All figures are rounded off except those of arithmetic computation, arithmetic reasoning and study 


skill averages. 


Average standard test passing score = 42 


individuals from different 
schools (sub - population 
groups) 

(9) selected treatment to dis- 
cover the relationship of the 
number of years of study of 
mathematics with mathema- 
tics preference. 


The need for extensive experi- 
mentation in this area is empha- 


sized by Cattell. He writes: “Our 
common sense tells us that affec- 
tive factors may be a source that 
will help or hinder learning in 
children. Yet there is almost no 
experimental data available and 
little conscious recognition of 
problems that are of real import- 
ance to the makers of school cur- 


FIGURH II 


Showing the difference in the average standardized test and final course scores 


by respective grade-groups 
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Sie Differences in grade-group scores on standardized Test 


........Differences in grade-group scores in course 
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ricula.”” Cattell concludes that: 
(1) all data show that adequate 
motivation is essential to genu- 
ine learning. (2) Such data as 
are available indicates that 
either pleasant or unpleasant 
affect during the learning period 
facilitates or retards learning. 
(3) Some data indicate that re- 
call of learned material with 
strongly unpleasant associations 
is inhibited even though the 
actual learning has taken place. 
(4) The level of emotionality 
reached during learning may be 
of great importance. (5) All 
learning is not alike; therefore, 
We may expect variations in the 
influences of affect upon different 
types of learning. (6) Taken al- 
together, the experimental data 
concerning the affective factors 
in learning are inadequate. Much 
additional experimentation, es- 
pecially in functional situations 
is needed. 
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Centennial Forecast: Cloudy and Variable 


By George E. Arnstein 


Dr. Arnstein is assistant direc- 
tor of the NEA Project on the 
Educational Implications of Au- 
tomation, Washington, D. C. The 
Project, established in 1961, has 
received its third grant from 
International Business Machines 
Corporation to serve as a clear- 
inghouse of information on auto- 
mation for schools and teachers. 
Dr. Arnstein was a participant 
in the Governor’s Conference on 
Automation and recently helped 
to plan the University of South- 
ern California pilot project on 
youth counseling and employ- 
ment. He was also a participant 
in the Southern Assembly, spon- 
sored by Tulane University, at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, February 
1963. He as an alumnus of the 
University of California and 
taught in California schools be- 
fore joining the NEA staff in 
1955. 


Among the most reputable 
forecasts in existence today are 
those found in a series of papers 
prepared under the auspices of 
the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, a 
well financed enterprise which 
sought to look at 1976 as well 
as the year 2000. Quite sensibly, 
ORRRC focused on people, for 
people create the demand for 
recreation, and people produce 
and consume things and services, 
including education. 


In California, the influx of 
people is of crucial importance, 
so it should be doubly enlighten- 
ing to read the opening of the 
summary of an ORRRC report: 


Three projections of the total 
U. S. population by 2000 were 
used in this study. The “high” 
figure is 384 million, the “low” 
is 295 million with the “judg- 
ment” figure 351 million. Mod- 
erate increases in average life 
expectancy and in net immigra- 
tion are assumed by all three 
models. The dynamic factor 
introducing differences is fer- 
tility. 
Here is an illustration of the 
hazards of forecasting, especially 
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in the middle—or is it the begin- 
ning ?—of a technological revolu- 
tion. What if there are major 
medical breakthroughs to pro- 
duce greater longevity? What if 
birth control becomes as simple, 
harmless, and accepted as the 
taking of aspirin? What if mi- 
gration continues between and 
within countries? 


The problem for teachers and 
schools is very similar. It is per- 
fectly obvious that we are wit- 
nessing the birth of a new indus- 
try based on programed learning, 
new media, and experiments 
with computer-based classrooms. 
What is less obvious is that 
there is very little evidence as 
to the efficacy of these new learn- 
ing tools, especially as to the 
long-term retention of the facts 
now being transmitted by ma- 
chines, pseudo machines, and 
experiments. For one thing, al- 
though not enough time has 
elapsed to test such long-term 
retention, there are fragmentary 
and inconclusive data which cast 
doubts on present programs. 


Still, we can postulate some 
changes for the decades coming 
up, especially in a period of un- 
precedented expenditures for 
research and development to the 
tune of an estimated $15 billion 
for 1962. This investment is pay- 
ing off in change, just as educa- 
tion is producing better health, 
a fuller life, and a more complex 
society. 


The leisure class, historically, 
was made up of persons who had 
wealth, power and (sometimes) 
high intelligence. The medieval 
lord of the manor ate better 
than his villagers, whether they 
were serfs or free men. He had 
leisure. 


Today, there is some specula- 
tion about the leisure class of 
tomorrow, the individuals who 
will become the beneficiaries of 
automation. The cloudy forecast, 
subject to many hedges and 
changes, calls for a reversal of 
this pre industrial pattern. 
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Workers and technicians have 
a reasonably normal workweek 
of about 40 hours. Unskilled 
workers, heavily subject to sea- 
sonal factors and the vagaries 
of the business cycle, suffer the 
heaviest incidence of unemploy- 
ment, a form of involuntary lei- 
sure. Professionals and execu- 
tives, nominally employed for a 
40-hour weekly stint, tend to 
work appreciably longer than 
that. Teachers, with some reser- 
vations, tend to fall into this 
last category in the sense that 
their hours of work are longer 
than the normal school day and 
that some of their tasks eat 
heavily into their leisure time. 
They also fit the pattern of high 
educational achievement, includ- 
ing graduation from college (in 
most cases). 


For the future, as our scientific 
advances put an increasing pre- 
mium on intelligence and know- 
ledge, professionals will almost 
certainly become more numer- 
ous and will probably continue to 
work long hours. Most other 
members of our society will en- 
joy a shorter workweek, more 
leisure, and possibly more un- 
employment. 


It may not be fair to refer to 
the managers and professionals 
as the new elite or to compare 
them to the landed gentry, mer- 
chant princes, nobles, and church 
leaders of a past age. Neverthe- 
less, this new or relatively new 
class, with access to power, 
wealth, and (generally speaking) 
intelligence, will witness a re- 
versal: The new elite will work 
harder to educate, produce, man- 
age, plan, and organize, while the 
rest of society will increasingly 
enjoy physical comforts unim- 
agined by our common ancestors. 


Those who work long hours 
today often do so because they 
enjoy their work, because they 
like the responsibility, and be- 
cause they prefer their activities 
to the prospect of inactivity. 
Professionals work as long as 
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they do because it gives them a 
feeling of accomplishment. 


The role of the teacher in this 
context should be particularly 
striking. There is increasing 
recognition of the fact that edu- 
cation is not something to be 
consumed, that it is an invest- 
ment. It may depreciate over the 
years, especially if it is not deli- 
berately modernized, but it is an 
investment which pays rich re- 
wards of personal satisfaction 
as well as material things. Thus 
the demand for education will 
continue to grow, and the need 
for teachers should continue also. 


Teachers of the future, how- 
ever, will increasingly differ 
from the teacher of the past. 
For two millenia or more the 
teacher taught more or less in 
the same way; he had facts, 
knowledge, ideas, and the ac- 
cumulated store of experience of 
his culture. These things he 
passed on to a group of students, 
usually by facing some 20, 380, or 
40 young people who listened. 
Sometimes the students asked 
questions ; sometimes they mem- 
orized things like the multiplica- 
tion tables. 


Basically, the teacher faced 
his pupils, either as a tutor or 
a lecturer. Aristotle walked 
while he talked; Abelard stood 
in the front of a lecture hall; 
and Harvey White became na- 
tionally known by _ teaching 
physics on television. 


The teacher, of course, does 
more than transmit ideas and 
facts from one generation to the 
next: he formulates new ideas 
to be tested, he counsels his 
students, he keeps track of their 
progress, and he organizes and 
reorganizes his material as 
changes become evident or 
known. He also is an administra- 
tor who keeps track of attend- 
ance and other student records 
and who coordinates his work as 
part of the school’s over-all edu- 
cational effort. He is a member 
of a profession with responsibili- 
ties toward its advancement and 
well being. He is a citizen with 
all of the responsibilities this 
implies. 
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Some of these functions will 
continue. The teacher as citizen 
will continue to have his respon- 
sibilities just as every other 
citizen, regardless of the change 
from paper ballot to voting ma- 
chine to electronic scoring de- 
vice. 

The teacher can and should 
take advantage of available aids. 
If he does not, he and his stu- 
dents will become the victims 
of the explosion of knowledge. 
Without belaboring the point, 
there are various estimates that 
our present store of knowledge 
has doubled in the past 10 or 12 
years and that it will double 
again in the next decade. No 
single individual can hope to 
(<eep track of all of it, or even 
most of it, and the sheer effort 
of organizing this material, of 
sifting and choosing, calls for 
the application of science and 
technology. 


The function of the teacher, 
confronted by this explosive 
growth, will change, even though 
it is most difficult to predict the 
change clearly. Some of the 
transmission of knowledge can 
be relegated to machines; much 
of the record keeping will go the 
same way; even some of the 
data involved in counseling will 
be better for having been stored 
and compiled in the memory core 
of a computer. But it is unlikely 
that the teacher will become a 
mere technician. 


We can speculate about sleep- 
learning, hypnosis, computers 
which are programed to branch 
and whose solid-state memories 
will have a larger Russian vo- 
cabulary than any man alive. 
But the mark of a good teacher 
always has been the ability to 
inspire his students, the intan- 
gible establishment of rapport, 
the firing of enthusiasm, the 
subtle influence of guidance—in 
brief, the human touch. This is 
why there is thorough agree- 
ment on the desirability of small 
classes, for only in this setting 
can the parent hope for his child 
to get an adequate measure of 
individual attention. 


The status of the teacher 
should rise. Where the teacher 


The 


used to be one of a very small 
group of professionals, of more 
or less learned men, today he is 
merely one of a host of profes- 
sionals. The very effectiveness of 
educations, as performed by 
teachers, raised the general level 
of popular education to the point 
that teachers lost part of their 
eminence. Where they used to be 
able to walk in order to stay 
ahead, the time has come to start 
running. This explains in part the 
importance of current efforts to 
raise the standards of compet- 
ence, of teacher certification, and 
to further the professionalization 
of teachers. These efforts are 
meant not merely to enhance his 
status, but essentially to increase 
his competence in discharging 
his educational responsibilities. 


To the extent that these ef- 
forts—and others—are success- 
ful, to that extent the effective- 
ness and status of teachers will 
rise in the years ahead. At the 
same time, there is no getting 
away from the changing role of 
the school and teacher, the pro- 
liferation of devices and gadgets 
with the concomitant growth of 
technicians. In the decades 
ahead, there may be a good deal 
more team teaching, but the 
team may include machine mon- 
itors, keypunch operators (un- 
less, by then, the data can be 
fed into the machine without 
the help of symbols encoded by 
human beings), and an informa- 
tion retrieval specialist who can 
muster a vast array of programs, 
slides, films, research materials, 
maps, exhibits, and recorded 
sounds. The teacher may have 
a different name, but some pro- 
fessional in the field of educa- 
tion—that is, a teacher—is likely 
to be the head of this team. 


Behind the scenes there is 
need for a huge network to 
gather the materials, to organ- 
ize them, to index them so that 
they can be retrieved from stor- 
age, and to test and evaluate 
them for their suitability as ed- 
ucational materials. This, too, is 
part of the function of the 
teacher of tomorrow. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Proceedings Of The 82nd Annual Convention 


Raleigh, North Carolina — April 4-5, 1963 
CONVENTION THEME: “A Great Profession: Ours By Choice” 





First General Session 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 
1:30 P.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Presiding: 
Dr. Lafayette Parker 
President NCTA 


The atmosphere of the First General Session 
was set by an organ prelude by Mrs. Mary L. 
Williams, Convention Organist. 


The First General Session was opened by sing- 
ing “The National Anthem” followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance led by Mr. C. C. Griffin, 
Principal, ‘Logan School, Concord, N. C. Mr. W. 
R. Collins, Immediate Past President of the 
NCTA gave the invocation. At this point Dr. 
Lafayette Parker declared the Eighty-Second An- 
nual Convention open for business. 


In his introductory remarks, Dr. Lafayette 
Parker, President of the NCTA commended the 
staff and the NCTA at large for working so dili- 
gently with the NCTA and the 82nd Annual Con- 
vention. 


After remarks by Dr. Parker, he presented Dr. 
Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
the NCTA, who gave greetings and remarks. Dr. 
Lyons in his remarks stated that he was very 
happy to be working with the NCTA in promot- 
ing professional leadership among ourselves. He 
emphasized the fact that there is no greater pro- 
fession than to work with our boys and girls. His 
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remarks made us proud to be working with the 
youth in the school systems in North Carolina. 


Report of Rules Committee: 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe gave the report of the 
Convention Rules Committee. In the report she 
stated the rules by which the Delegate Assembly 
would be governed. After the report, it was moved 
by Mrs. Bowe and seconded by Mr. W. G. Byers 
that the rules be adopted. It was carried. 


Credentials Committee: 


The report of the Credentials Committee was 
given by Mrs. Audrey G. Robinson, Chairman. 
She stated the hours for registering during the 
Convention. She also announced that 601 delegates 
had registered prior to the First General Session. 


Report of The Board of Directors: 


Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe, Secretary of the NCTA, 
gave the report of the Board of Directors. The 
following recommendations were made by the 
Board: 


1. In its regular meeting on April 3, 1963 re- 
commended that the 82nd Annual Conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation adopt the proposed revised Con- 
stitution with amendments as prepared and 
presented by the Constitution Revision Com- 
mittee. 


2. Recommended the appointment of Mr. John 
H. Lucas as NEA Director of North Caro- 
lina for the term of three years, 1963-66. 


Voted to recommend that the annual fee 
of the North Carolina Teachers Association 
be ten dollars ($10.00). 
4, Voted unanimously to recommend to the 
NCTA Delegate Assembly the adoption of 
the budget as arranged and presented by 
the Budget and Finance Committee. 
Voted unanimously to recommend to the 
Delegate Assembly the adoption of the 
recommendation of the current Hammocks 
Beach Corporation proposing a change in 
their By-laws which reads as follows on the 
proposed amended charter: 
The members of the Board of Directors will 
be members of the Hammocks Beach Board. 
In addition to the NCTA Board of Directors, 
as the Hammocks Beach Board, the donors, 
Mrs. Josephine Sharpe and Dr. William 
Sharpe, Jr., would be on the new board plus 
five other persons to be elected for indefinite 
terms by the board itself. 
6. Recommended strongly the adoption of the 
of the NCTA-NEA Delegates Orientation 
Committee Report. 
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7. Recommended strongly the adoption of the 
“Unified Membership Plan” as proposed by 
the NEA and reaffirmed in resolution num- 
ber 15 at the Denver Convention. 


8. Recommended that, because of insufficient 
information on a place for the next conven- 
tion, the responsibility of designating a 
convention site for 1964 be delegated to the 
Board of Directors. 


9. Recommended that the NCTA Convention 
be held during the week prior to Palm 
Sunday. 


10. Recommended the adoption of Resolution 27 
as amended. (Headquarters Building) 


It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and properly sec- 
onded that the report of the Board of Directors 
be received. It was carried. 


Dr. J. W. Seabrook asked for a point of personal 
privilege. He encouraged the Delegate Assembly 
to conduct themselves in a dignified manner while 
transacting the business of the Convention. He 
asked us to show by our actions the confidence 
we have in the officers and Board members we 
selected to carry on the work of the Association. 


It was suggested by Mr. W. L. Reid that we do 
not adopt the report of the Board of Directors 
until the mimeographed copies are received by the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Budget and Finance Report: 


The report of the Budget and Finance Commit- 
tee was presented by Mr. W. A. Foster. He re- 
minded the delegates that the budget had been 
discussed in the “Open Hearing” at 10:00 A.M. 
Without further discussion on the report, it was 
moved by Mr. Foster and seconded by Mrs. Jettie 
Morrison that the proposed budget be adopted. 
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A substitute motion was made by Mr. W. L. Reid 
and seconded by Mr. N. L. Dillard that we vote 
on the budget by categories. It was carried. 


After points of clarification, it was moved by 
Mr. W. A. Foster and seconded by Mr. Joseph E. 
Belton that the category on accounts be adopted. 
It was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. W. A. Foster and properly 
seconded that we adopt the category on Salary. 


During the debate on a salary for the NCTA 
Field Representative, Dr. Lyons explained that 
in order to carry on a first class program second 
to none, we need to re-instate the Field Represent- 
ative so that he might give service to the local 
units. He assured them that he could not do the 
tremendous amount of work in terms of planning 
and organizing, and then give the necessary help 
to the locals. He reminded the delegates that there 
was a request for one new position, a coordinator 
for Research, Public Relations and Publications 
and that the Budget and Finance Committee was 
requesting that the NCTA Field Representative 
be re-instated. 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz stated that the dis- 
tricts can not give the kind of service that a state 
office staff can give. The districts do not have the 
time nor the equipment to do it. 


A substitute motion for the whole was made by 
Dr. James Taylor and seconded by Mrs. Willing- 
ham that we discontinue further discussion on 
the budget until we establish the dues. It was 
carried. 


It was moved by Dr. James Taylor and seconded 
by Mrs. Lillian Williams, Mr. R. L. Flanagan, Mr. 
R. P. Reeder, and Mr. A. N. McCoy to raise the 
annual dues, beginning with the 1968 fiscal year, 
from eight dollars ($8.00) to ten dollars ($10.00). 


It was moved by Mr. Diggs and seconded by Mr. 
Conway from Franklin County that our dues re- 
main the same, eight dollars ($8.00). It was not 
carried. 


The original motion on the ten dollar ($10.00) 
fee was carried. 


It was moved by Mr. William Grice from Kin- 
ston and seconded by Mr. A. R. Bowe, Mr. Robert 
Reid, Mr. James A. Clarke and Mr. W. M. McNeill, 
that we adopt the budget as proposed by the Bud- 
get and Finance Committee and recommended by 
the Board of Directors. It was carried. 


After much debate, it was moved by Mr. L. M. 
Hatton and properly seconded that we go to the 
previous question. The budget was adopted. 


Resolutions: 


Resolution Number 27 was read to the delegate 
assembly. It reads as follows: 


Whereas, continued study of the most efficient and 
effective use of the headquarters building has been 
approved by the Board of Directors and, 
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Whereas, the Building, Fire and Electrical inspectors 
of the city of Raleigh have all indicated that the 
present condition of the building is hazardous to 
the life and health of the occupants. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this Assembly go on 
record in favor of authorizing the Board of Directors 
to create a committee to secure the services of an 
architect with the view to stripping out the interior 
of our Headquarters building and rebuilding the 
interior with non-combustible material if this is 
found to be feasible. Should it be found that this 
is not feasible, this assembly favors the razing of 
the present structure and the building of a new 
structure on the present site. Further, if neither 
of these provisions is deemed feasible, that a new 
site be considered. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Board 
of Directors be requested to make a full report at 
our next Convention with recommendations. 


It was moved by Mr. C. C. Griffin and seconded 
by Mr. J. A. Brown and Mr. A. R. Bowe that we 
adopt the resolutions in their entirety. It was 
carried. 


Mr. Harvey from Johnston County presented 
Resolution Number 28, which is an independent 
resolution on the Hammocks Beach Project. It 
reads as follows: 


Whereas considerable money is needed for ur- 
gent expansion at the Hammocks, 

Whereas, the appeal for additional funds for 
expansion would have different meaning if sub- 
sidiary groups of the NCTA could lease lots, 
as required, for a minimum of 99 years for 
personal development, 

Whereas sufficient land for this purpose could 
be provided on either or both sides of the road 
leading to the Hammocks from highway 24 
without interfering with the main develop- 
ment area, 

Be it therefore RESOLVED that the Hammocks 
Beach Corporation be requested to designate a 
section of said property at the Hammocks Beach 
for this special development with a lease of 99 
years. A reasonable price could be $250.00 per 
one-half acre of land. In this way we could 
easily obtain necessary funds for desirable ex- 
pansion otherwise. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the legal 
administrators of the Hammocks Beach Corpor- 
ation be given authority and adequate resources 
to meet this end with all expediency. 


After reading the resolution, it was moved by 
Mr. Harvey and seconded by Mrs. Bloom and Mr. 
W. R. Collins that we adopt the resolution on the 
Hammocks. It was not carried. (78 For — 107 
Against). 

Dr. Parker informed the delegate assembly that 
Resolution Number 28 would be presented and 
distributed at some subsequent session during the 
Convention. 


General recommendations by the NCTA-NEA 
Delegate Orientation Committee were read by Mr. 
John Lucas. They are as follows: 
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1. The President will be Chairman of the NCTA 
delegation to NEA Convention. 


2. Delegates must be members of the unified pro- 
fession local, NCTA, and NEA. 

38. Executive Secretary purchase NEA highlights. 

4. Support Mrs. Koontz and Miss Edinger for NEA 
positions. 

5. The amount of $250.00 be provided for miscel- 
laneous convention expenses. 


6. NCTA should seek joint activities as a unified 
group with NCEA with respect to NEA Con- 
vention. 

7. Delegates should apply for housing early in order 
to secure adequate accommodations. 

8. Delegates should plan to arrive in the Conven- 
tion city in time to register on Sunday morning. 

9. Delegates are expected to attend and participate 
in all business sessions of the NEA Convention. 


10. Delegates are expected to attend all State Dele- 
gation meetings. 

11. Delegates are expected to attend all General 
Sessions of the NEA Convention. 


12. Delegates should select and attend special inter- 
est groups of the NCTA and NEA Conventions. 


13. Delegates should be available on call to attend 
special meetings called by the President or Exe- 
cutive Secretary during the NCTA and NEA 
Conventions. 

14. Each delegate should fill out a form provided 
him, giving opinions of the Conventions. 


15. The Executive Secretary will be authorized to 
purchase the film featuring NEA highlights and 
a place on the NCTA program should be provided 
for a report from a NEA delegate on the NEA 
Convention. 


16. Any delegate who discovers that an emergency 
will prevent his attendance at the Convention 
should notify the President immediately. 


17. A listing of all delegates will be supplied each 
delegate. 


18. The President, Executive Secretary, and NEA 
Director will initiate steps to fill any vacancies 
that occur in the official listing of delegates. 


19. Delegates will be expected to study and analyze 
Convention issues for judgments on a personal 
basis. 


20. Delegates will be provided with detailed major 
issues of the Convention. 


21. The Official Chairman of the NCTA Delegation 
will be the President of NCTA. 

It was moved by Mr. J. H. Lucas and seconded 
by Mr. I. A. Battle that we accept the report and 
the proposals of the Delegate Orientation Com- 
mittee on NCTA-NEA delegates. It was carried. 


Professional Rights and Responsibilities: 


The report on Professional Rights and Responsi- 
bilities was given by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz. 
The following recommendations were submitted: 


1. That the Committee as presently constituted 
be made a Commission. Such action would 
give the body the power to set policies for 
functioning, subject to approval of the 
NCTA Board of Directors; make it possible 
for decisions concerning cases to be made 
and action in connection with same to be 
taken in preliminary procedure as inquiries 
and later investigations; would suggest 


longer terms for its members because of 
the seriousness and time involved in its 
work. 
That its members serve a period of 3 years 
on a staggered basis, beginning the rotation 
in 1964-65, assuring that these first ap- 
pointees shall serve at least two years. The 
nine members, thus, would be assured by 
the appointment of 3 new members each 
year. 
That a member of the staff be appointed 
staff contact for the Commission to assure 
processing of routine matters, to give ad- 
vice to the Commission, to assist in prelim- 
inary inquiry of cases submitted, to provide 
personnel with time to keep the proper 
records of such an important part of the 
professional organization. 

4. That the NCTA Legal Counsel be an un- 
official member of the Commission and serve 
as consultant to protect the legal rights of 
the Association and protect its members, 
to advise and recommend proper action, 
procedure and other necessary information 
in cases. 

5. The budget allotment be considered by the 
Board of Directors after more detailed plan- 
ning for the work of the Commission has 
been done. 

6. That each district and local association in- 
clude the work of the Commission in its 
program early in the year and that all 
presidents appoint a committee whose 
duties will encompass work of ethics and 
professional rights and responsibilities com- 
mittees. 

7. That, inasmuch as this work is new to most 
of the members, most serious in nature, 
with influence that may extend beyond our 
own association boundaries, the Commission 
shall not begin any consideration of cases 
before September 1, and that any such 
cases arising shall be handled as before— 
through the Executive Committee or the 
Board of Directors of NCTA. 


It was moved by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz and 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Lucas and Mr. W. L. Reid 
that we adopt the recommendations by the Pro- 
fessional Rights and Responsibilities Committee. 
It was carried. 
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Teacher Education and Professional Standards: 


The report on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards NCTA was given by Dr. M. S. 
Frierson, Chairman. Dr. Frierson defined the work 
of the Committee as follows: 


1. Keeping NCTA members informed on what is 
happening in the TEPS movement and why. 

2. Making NCTA-TEPS felt at the policy-making 

level of the State Department of Public Instruc- 

tion. 

Supervision of Student NEA and FTA Clubs. 
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Dr. Frierson stated that the committee is con- 
cerned with keeping the standards high and weed- 
ing out the incompetent. She presented the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. The committee wishes to stimulate TEPS activi- 
ty on district and local levels. 


a. Ask local district presidents to appoint 
TEPS committees with local TEPS repre- 
sentatives. 

b. Classroom Teachers Division has already 
initiated TEPS activity in some districts. 
We should build on this beginning where it 
has been made. The district and local TEPS 
committee should be a unified committee of 
NCTA and Classroom Teachers. Teachers, 
principals and supervisors should be repre- 
sented on the TEPS committee. Through 
the district and local committees, we wish 
to keep the teachers at the ‘grass roots” 
level informed about what is going on in 
TEPS. 


ce. Ask that the TEPS committee be made a 
standing committee of each district and that 
time be given for a report of the committee 
at each district meeting. 


2. The TEPS committee should help promote the 
concepts of continuing growth for the teacher. 
Teachers themselves should be concerned with 
improved in-service education, improved teacher 
education, teacher selection and policing the 
profession. 


3. That standards should be applied to the list of 
available teachers distributed to principals and 
superintendents by the NCTA office. Persons 
should be investigated before being listed. The 
etorenc’ of all persons listed should be in- 
cluded. 


4. The names of the NCTA-TEPS committee will 
be sent to the State Department so that the 
members will be placed on their mailing list. 


Dr. Lyons will be asked to secure for the com- 
mittee copies of the brochure explaining the 
TEPS program. 
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6. The committee will study the implications for 
the National Teacher Exam for North Carolina 
teachers. Representatives from State Depart- 
ment will be asked to meet with the committee. 


7. Dr. Parker will be asked to request district 
presidents to name the members of this commit- 
tee as district TEPS chairmen. 


Since most of the recommendations of the 
Board of Directors had been adopted in other 
reports, Dr. Parker suggested that the delegate 
assembly act on the few remaining ones. 


It was moved by Mr. A. R. Bowe and seconded 
by Mrs. E. Hawkins and Mr. W. G. Byers that 
number two (2) on the recommendations by the 
Board of Directors be adopted. (Mr. J. H. Lucas 
as NEA Director of North Carolina). It was car- 
ried. 


It was moved by Dr. N. H. Harris and seconded 
by Mr. W. G. Byers that Number five (5) be 
adopted. (The recommendation by the current 
Hammocks Beach Corporation that members of 
the NCTA Board of Directors will be members of 
the Hammocks Beach Board). It was carried. 
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It was moved by Mr. A. R. Bowe and seconded 
by Mr. J. H. Twitty that Number eight (8) be 
adopted. (That the choice of a Convention site 
for 1964 be delegated to the Board of Directors). 


It was moved by Mr. W. G. Byers and properly 
seconded that Number nine (9) be adopted. (The 
NCTA Convention be held during the week prior 
to Palm Sunday). It was carried. 


It was brought to the attention of the delegate 
assembly that there was a conflict in a Resolution 
and the Constitution. (Unified Membership Dues). 


Dr. Parker stated that he would discuss the 
conflict with the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors and that the necessary adjustments would 
be made. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Randolph, Chairman of the 
Campaign Committee for Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 
made remarks in behalf of “Libby’s” campaign. 
She emphasized the fact that only classroom 
teachers can vote for Mrs. Koontz. She asked that 
the full quota of delegates from the locals be 
classroom teachers so that they might vote for 
“Libby”. She expressed her appreciation to the 
committee members who had worked with her. 
She reminded the audience that the NEA delegates 
will assemble in Raleigh to be given proper orien- 
tation. 


Treasurer’s Report: 

The Treasurer’s report was given by Dr. N. H. 
Harris. Copies of his report were distributed to 
the delegate assembly. Dr. Harris stated that he 
had received the largest amount of money since 
he had been treasurer, one hundred sixteen thou- 
sand, eight hundred twenty nine dollars and 
twenty two cents ($116,829.22). No action was 
taken on his report. 


Report of the Elections Committee: 


The report of the Elections Committee was 
made by Mr. I. A. Battle, Chairman. It is as fol- 
lows: 


For Members of the Board of Directors: 


Wire eL e Livy GG ites! <-ceoe oa etee 5,401 
Mire OPaN Cr reeman |: Waees et 5,188 
Mica WAIN S 28 es eS 4,658 
Mirae Paschal Ee ee ec e 4,644 
IV (oe Weed as VVOO UCT) co ten 8 tensa oe 4,532 
nie, Geite CTE y at Mee ee ee ee 3,588 


Members elected to the Board of Directors are: 


Mr. J. H. Twitty 
Mr. O. N. Freeman 
Mr. K. A. Williams 


The Elections Committee made the following 
recommendations: 


1. All ballots which are not marked with an x or 
according to specific directions which are printed 
on the ballot should be voided by the local unit 
and/or the Elections Committee. 
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2. Each Elections Committee should include several 
persons who have previously served on it. 


3. Only ballots and summary sheets shall be placed 
in the envelope which contains them. 


4. All monies, checks, Necrology reports, delegate 
rosters, and other data should not be sealed in 
the same envelope with balloting report but 
should be placed in separate envelopes. 


Each president of local units and/or chairman 
of Balloting Committee should see to it that 
reports are signed; that only the correct num- 
ber of ballots are cast according to financial 
membership; that printed procedures are fol- 
lowed; and that all necessary information is 
sent in the envelope to the Elections Committee. 


6. That no ballots should show the name of the 
voter. 


Or 


It was moved by Mr. I. A. Battle and seconded 
by Mr. A. R. Bowe the report of the Elections 
Committee be adopted. It was carried. 


Mr. Joseph N. Patterson of Winston-Salem 
Teachers College gave an impressive report as a 
tribute to those NCTA members who departed this 
life since our last Convention. Mr. Patterson re- 
cited ““A View of Death” accompanied by appro- 
priate background music. He ended the report 
with a silent prayer and a Bible quotation. 


Mr. Felton A. Gibson, Special Assistant Office 
of Public Affairs United States Peace Corps, was 
presented by Dr. Charles ‘‘A” Lyons, Jr., for a 
few remarks. Mr. Gibson brought greetings from 
the Peace Corps in Washington, D. C., and the 
Georgia Teachers Association. He stated that nine 
hundred Peace Corps volunteers will be returning 
to the United States in June of this year. “They 
have seen and shared many of the world’s prob- 
lems. They have developed educational respon- 
sibilities, and they will have a much wider per- 
spective.” said Mr. Gibson. 


Mr. Gibson stated that there are more than five 
thousand Peace Corps volunteers around the world 
and approximately twenty five (25) are from 
North Carolina. He named some of the Peace 
Corps volunteers from North Carolina and dis- 
cussed the types of work they are doing. 


He informed us that the Peace Corps is looking 
for twenty five thousand teachers in all areas, 
elementary, secondary, etc. He stated that if we 
volunteered to go we would have first hand ex- 
perience in a foreign country’s background. He 
encouraged us to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of broadening our backgrounds. He asked 
us to think in terms of the Peace Corps as a 
determining wedge for furthering our opportuni- 
ties. 


Mrs. CG. P. House announced the annual Class- 
room Teachers Banquet. Other announcements 
were made by Dr. Charles “A” Lyons, Jr. After 
the announcements the First General Session 
adjourned. 


Second General Session 
Thursday April 4, 1963 nA 
8:00 P.M. 


William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Presiding: 


Mr. W. G. Byers 
Vice President NCTA 


As a setting for the Second General Session of 
the Convention a half hour band concert was 
rendered by the Spaulding High School Band, 
Spring Hope, North Carolina, Mr. C. E. Patterson, 
Director. 


The convention session began at 8:00 P.M. with 
Music, ‘Prayer of St. Francis” by Mr. Joe Brown, 
Baritone of Shaw University. 


Greetings were extended by Mr. J. C. Duncan, 
State Director, American Teachers Association. 
He encouraged the teachers to become members 
of the ATA. 


Dr. Charles A. Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary 
of the NCTA, introduced the platform guests. 


Dr. Charles A. Carroll, State Superintendent, 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina intro- 
duced Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, Assistant Exe- 
cutive Secretary for Educational Services, NEA, 
to deliver the address of the evening. 


Before introducing Dr. Derthick, Dr. Carroll 
stated that education is at the highest peak it 
has ever been before. Two million dollars ($2,- 
000,000.00) per day is spent for education. The 
public wants us to bring forth a program in edu- 
cation of which all of us can be proud. 


Dr. Derthick gave a most impressive address. 
He used as his subject, “New Challenges for Old 
Convictions.” He stated that we have gone through 
a period of great criticism of our schools. He 
emphasized the fact that brain power is the basic 
economic factor in our world today. “Our brain 
power, he says, will determine how well we will 
come out with the communists.” He felt that our 
schools had improved a great deal over the past 
ten years. 


Other important points he mentioned were: 


1. Students have to be much better because of 
the kind of world in which we live. 


bo 


It is important to have the understanding 
and insight to see the other person’s side. 


3. The Russians spend two and one half times 
as much money for education as the Ameri- 
cans. Some people invest about 40% in edu- 
cation. 
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4, We need teachers who are able to make 
things simple. He asked us to hold fast to 
the old when we take on the new. 


Dr. Derthick discussed five things we can do to 
become a better teacher next week. They are: 


1. The latest educational research says that 
the best thing to do for a child is to give 
him a good image of himself. Let him know 
that he can do something worthwhile if he 
does his best. He told his audience that 
most of us don’t give our best and we don’t 
inspire our boys and girls to give their best. 
He emphasized the fact that giving the 
child a good image of himself is the latest 
thing in modern educational research; yet 
his father, who is a teacher and is ninety 
years old, had practiced it throughout the 
years, 


2. A child cannot learn when he is emotionally 
disturbed or full of anxiety. If a child 
knows that the teacher loves him, he can 
take anything. Dr. Derthick in his discus- 
sion stated that he had heard a mother say, 
she never whipped her child with a cold 
heart. 


3. We need to give the child an opportunity to 
be creative. We need to give him the oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the power of 
self directed learning. Our country’s great- 
est need is to encourage students to move 
out ahead. We need to be the kind of teach- 
er who is able to put the responsibility on 
the boys and girls. We do not want to think 
for them and cheat them from becoming 
masters of their own learning. We need to 
organize instruction so that we can put the 
responsibility on the child. We need to give 
our students the power of self directed 
learning. 


4. Our girls and boys need encouragement. 
Don’t give girls and boys something for 
nothing. It is important for girls and boys 
to pass if they work hard. Dr. Derthick 
stressed the point that we wouldn’t go to 
school if we met nothing but humility and 
failure. 


or 


We need to teach each boy and girl the im- 
portance of being a responsible citizen. As 
teachers, we need to give our students the 
opportunity to practice good citizenship. We 
need to give them a purpose to live for, a 
self to live with and a faith to live by. Our 
influence lives long after we die. It passes 
on to children and their children’s children. 


Dr. Derthick ended his speech by saying that 
the things he has discussed are as old as teaching 
and as new as tomorrow. 


After the announcements, the Second General 
Session adjourned. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


Third General Session 
Friday, April 5, 1963 
7:45 A.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Presiding: 
Dr. Lafayette Parker 
President NCTA 


The Report of the Legislative Committee: 


The report of the Legislative Committee was 
made by Dr. F. G. Shipman, Chairman. He dis- 
tributed copies of his report to the delegate as- 
sembly. 


The Legislative Committee recommends twelve 
proposals to the General Assembly. Dr. Shipman 
gave a brief progress report on each proposal. 
The Legislative Committee’s report follows: 


In its deliberations the Legislative Committee 
has reviewed the resolutions presented to the 
8lst Annual Convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association and has surveyed the de- 
velopments in education in the State during the 
past year. Reflected in the resolutions and develop- 
ments are certain issues which are the bases for 
proposals to be presented to the General Assembly. 
The Legislative Committee presents herewith 
statements representative of the pertinent issues 
about which proposals are being developed for 
presentation to the General Assembly. It is recom- 
mended that the General Assembly: 


1. Give consideration to the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide continuing contracts for 
teachers. 


2. Enact legislation which eliminates merit 
rating as a basis for developing salary 
schedules. 

3. Effect legislation to provide substantial 
salary increases for professional school and 
college personnel. 

4, Pass such legislation as will facilitate the 
implementation of the Supreme Court Deci- 
sion of May 17, 1954. 

5. Effect legislation which provides sufficient 
funds for effective education of exceptional 
children. 

6. Make provisions for all qualified students to 
attend courses in industrial and vocational 
Schools. 

7. Provide adequate funds for establishing and 
maintaining the kindergarten as an integral 
part of the organizational pattern of the 
public school system of the State. 

8. Appropriate funds to make the North Caro- 
lina Public School Compulsory Attendance 
Law an effective instrument for improving 
school attendance. 

9. Abolish school advisory committees in the 
local school districts. 
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10. Remove from the statute books certain anti- 
quated segregation laws which are consti- 
tutionally suspect. 

11. Revise the minimum wage law so that it 
provides for a minimum wage of $1.00 per 
hour. 

12. Abolish capital punishment. 

In addition to supporting the foregoing pro- 
posals, it is recommended that the Legislative 
Committee of NCTA seek support from the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the educational program spon- 
sored by the United Forces for Education. 

It was moved by Dr. F. G. Shipman and seconded 
by Mr. James A. Clarke that the report of the 
Legislative Committee be received. It was carried. 

Dr. 8. E. Duncan suggested that number two 
(2), on the report of the Legislative Committee, 
be reworded to read: not to approve legislation 
that approves merit rating. In reference to number 
six (6) Dr. Duncan stated that we need to re- 
examine the standards. We need to investigate 
the present standards for attending courses in 
Industrial and Vocational Schools. 

Report on the Proposed Constitution: 

Mrs. Ida Duncan reminded the delegate as- 
sembly that she had discussed the proposed con- 
stitution at the “Open Hearing” on Thursday, 
April 4, 1963. Without further discussion, it was 
moved by Mrs. Duncan and seconded by Mr. E. V. 
Wilkins that the proposed constitution be adopted. 
It was not carried. The constitution remains as it 
is until our next NCTA Convention in 1964. 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe read an additional recom- 
mendation to the delegate assembly by the Board 
of Directors. It reads as follows: 

The Board of Directors voted on August 17, 
1962, to recommend to the NCTA Delegate As- 
sembly the adoption of the recommendation that 
the full benefits of policies held by Mr. W. I. Mor- 
ris ($531.74), Mrs. E. C. Richards ($444.10), Mrs. 
Della Perry ($243.40), and Miss Tabitha Pettiford 
($209.80) be paid to the insured. 

It was moved by Mrs. Bowe and seconded by 
Mr. A. R. Bowe and Mr. L. M. Hatton that the 
recommendation on insurance for office staff be 
paid to the insured. It was carried. 

It was moved by Dr. James Taylor and seconded 
by Mr. Salvador Cherry that the interest on the 
money be given to the insured. It was carried. 

Mr. W. R. Collins, Past President NCTA, in- 
stalled the newly elected members of the Board 
of Directors, and Mr. J. H. Lucas who was reap- 
pointed as North Carolina NEA Director. 

Mrs. Geneva J. Bowe read the independent reso- 
lution (Resolution 28) on the Hammocks. After 
reading the resolution, it was moved by Mr. 
Harvey and seconded by Mr. J. H. Twitty that 
Resolution 28 be adopted. It was carried. 

Dr. Lafayette Parker announced that we would 
not have a General Session on Saturday morning 
April 6, 1963. He announced that the next meeting 
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of the Board of Directors would be held on Satur- 
day, April 6, 1963 at 10:30 A.M. He extended an 
invitation to the delegates to attend. 


After the announcements, the Third General 
Session adjourned. 


Fourth General Session 
Friday, April 5, 1963 
8:00 P.M. 
William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
Presiding: 


Dr. Lafayette Parker 
President NCTA 


The atmosphere for the Fourth General Session 
was established by a half hour Quartet Concert 
by the Lincoln Heights NFA Quartet of Wilkes- 
boro, North Carolina, Mr. G. C. Corbett, NFA 
Advisor. 


The convention session began at 8:00 P.M. with 
music, “Come Unto Me’, Soloist, Miss Thelma 
Hall, Ligon Junior-Senior High School. 

The platform guests were introduced by Mr. W. 
G. Byers, Vice President NCTA. 


Mrs. Freddye Henderson, representative of the 
Henderson Travel Service, discussed the planned 
educational tours by her agency. She stated that 
the agency was planning their sixth tour of 
Europe. She emphasized the fact that credit 
could be received from the tours through A. & T. 
College. They also plan individual tours. She 
stressed the educational value received from 
travel. 


At this point, the General Assembly paused to 
honor Dr. James Taylor on his recent appointment 
with the North Carolina Employment Security 
Commission. He is the first Negro in such a post 
and there are no racial strings attached to the 
extent of his duties. Dr. Taylor’s duties will be 
concerned with developing a program of hiring 
by quality and merit. He will work with employ- 
ees, ESC officers and Negro colleges with his work 
being coordinated with the Governor’s Good 
Neighbor Council, of which he was named Vice 
Chairman by Governor Terry Sanford. 


Dr. Taylor has served as President of the NCTA, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee and he 
has served as a consultant on numerous commit- 
tees of the NCTA. He is Executive Secretary of 
the James E. Shepherd Memorial Scholarship 
Fund and the retired Dean of Men and professor 
of psychology at North Carolina College, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

After honoring Dr. Taylor, the assembly paused 
to pay tribute to those faithful workers who are 
no longer active in the classrooms, the retired 
teachers. Mrs. Hattie Anderson served as a sym- 
bol for other retired teachers. Dr. Charles “A” 
Lyons, Jr., Executive Secretary, presented her 
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with a pin that will be given subsequently to other 
retired teachers across the state. 


In her acceptance remarks she _ graciously 
thanked the NCTA for honoring her and all of 
the other retired teachers. She challenged the 
teachers on the field to continue to do an excellent 
job. 

Dr. Rudolph Jones, President of Fayetteville 
State Teachers College presented Dr. George 
Kelsey, Professor of Christian Ethics, Drew Uni- 
versity Theological School, Madison, New Jersey, 
to deliver the address of the evening. 


Dr. Kelsey gave a dynamic speech on the sub- 
ject “Developing Democratic Citizens Through 
Elementary and Secondary Education.” He began 
his speech by stating that freedom is the most 
exalted of all social freedoms. Democracy is on 
the defensive today. The people are not fully 
democratic. He stated that large numbers of 
people in democratic societies do not understand 
the full demands of democracy and that is the 
reason democracies throughout the world are on 
the defensive today. 


He gave three fundamental propositions that 
underlie democracy that have been neglected or 
misunderstood. They are: 

1. A democracy can only exist and persist on 

spiritual foundations. 


2. The life of a democracy requires social 
creativity and adventure. 


3. A democracy is a society that must renew 
itself in the hearts and minds of each new 
generation. 


Dr. Kelsey asked the question, What can the 
American elementary and secondary schools do to 
generate a spirit of democracy? In answer to his 
question he stated, that schools can do much to 
develop proper attitudes toward moral and spirit- 
ual values. Principles must be stressed to the stu- 
dents. They need to be taught how to size up 
situations wholly. They need to be taught to think. 
He stated that children go through high schools 
and colleges and they can not think. 


A democrat is one who follows principles rather 
than leadership. Therefore, the schools must en- 
deavor to teach obedience to principles. 


A democrat is one who searches out the facts 
with care and patience and bases his conclusions 
on the facts, and in the educational process, the 
schools must generate this kind of frame of mind. 


He reemphasized the fact that democracy in 
essence is a spirit which cannot exist except on 
spiritual foundations. 


After the address by Dr. Kelsey, Dr. Lafayette 
Parker announced the dance which would follow 
in about fifteen minutes in the William Neal Rey- 
nolds Coliseum. 

At this point, the Fourth General Session of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association adjourned. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


Report of the Elections Committee 


Members of the Elections Committee met on 
March 30, 1963 at 10:30 o’clock at NCTA Head- 
quarters. 


Dr. Lafayette Parker, president of NCTA 
opened the meeting and explained the purpose of 
the session. The committee elected Mr. Issac A. 
Battle as chairman. Dr. Parker called the roll in 
order to make sure that every District was re- 
presented. 


Every District had at least one member present. 

Mr. Battle next conducted a discussion on the 
procedure that would be followed. Each District 
which has a candidate would have one member 
from that District to tally for him in addition to 
one other member. 

The group elected Miss Alice Greene as secre- 
tary. 

Members volunteered to tally for candidates in 
the following manner: 

Mr. K. A. Williams—Mr. J. L. Faulcon, Mr. E. 
L. Sanders 

Mr. C. C. Paschall—Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. L. 
P. Willingham 

Mr. O. N. Freeman—Myr. C. Roberts, Mr. J. G. 
Hayes 

Mr. McCallum—Mr. F. D. Parker, Mrs. M. B. 
Jordan 

Mr. J. H. Twitty—Mrs. C. A. Hargrove, Mr. B. 
K. Williams 

Mr. J. H. Wooten—Mr. Paul Overton, Mr. C. E. 
McKoy 

Write Ins—Mrs. E. W. Johnson, Mrs. Edith 
Shaw 

A motion was made by E. L. Sanders and sec- 
onded by F. D. Parker that reports from various 
Units would be accepted for tally as received. The 
motion was carried. 

Three candidates were present. 

Tally Sheets were then distributed and the 
tallying began. 

Mr. Battle assisted by Mrs. I. H. Duncan then 
proceeded with breaking seals and the tally report 
notations were observed. 

Dr. Parker was available throughout the meet- 
ing for suggestions and clarifications as needed. 
He was very helpful. 

After much discussion it was agreed that 
individual ballots would be voided by the Commit- 
tee only when they were mutilated. Whenever 
the voter’s intentions were made clear by a V or 
X, the ballot would be counted during this meeting. 

Ballots which were voided at the local level were 
accepted as such regardess to the reasons. 

139 Local Units sent in returns for the office of 
Board of Directors. 
2 Ballots were voided by Committee because 
of mutilations. 
Local Units sent in Write-Ins for 87 persons 
with a total of 194 votes. 
SIXTY-THREE 
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Two Local Units sealed delegate rosters in en- 
velope with the ballots. 
One membership list was found. 
Twenty-one Units sealed Necrology reports in 
envelope with ballots. 
One unit sent in ballots with signatures of per- 
sons casting vote. 
STATE ELECTIONS FOR 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The results of the voting were as follows: 
Mr. J. H. Wooten 4447 + 77=4524-+ 8 = 45382 
Mr. B. T. McCallum 
3500 + 83 = 35838 + 5 — 3588 
Mr. C. C. Paschal] 4595 + 41 — 4686+ 8 = 4644 
Mr. K. A. Williams 
4615+ 41 = 4656 - 
Mr. O. N. Freeman 
5118 + 65 — 5178 + 10 = 5188 
Mr. J. H. Twitty 5296 + 102 = 5898+ 3= 5401 
This count was made 3-30-63 
Issac A. Battle, Chairman 
Alice Green, Secretary 


2 = 4658 
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Adopted Budget for 1963-64 


REVENUE 


Budget Items 


Prowm9 63-64 


Pro. Dues 10.00 


Balance, September 1 
Membership Dues 
SNEA Dues 

Gross Rent 
Advertising 
Placement Service 


NEA 


Supplement 


TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES 


ACCOUNTS 


le 

Ie 
II. 
IV. 
Vv. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIil. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
xT 
ie 


President’s Honorarium 
President’s Office 

Vice President’s Honorarium 
Vice President’s Office 
Treasurer’s Office 
Treasurer’s Honorarium 
Recording Sec’y Honorarium 
Recording Sec’y Office 
Association Office Expense 
Executive Secretary’s Travel 
Asst. Hixec. See’y Travel 
Exec. Sec. Clrm. Tea. Travel 
Budget Director 


SALARIES 


He 
II. 
Ge 
I. 


We 
Vale 
WALL. 
Vena 


Executive Secretary 

NCTA Field Representative 
Exec. Sec’y Clrm. Teachers 
Coordinator for Research, 
Pub. Rel. & Publications 
Bookkeeper 
Secretary-Stenographer 
Secretary-Stenographer 
Secretary 


COMMITTEES 


Ie 
Ge 
erly 
IlV. 
Ve 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
x 


Board of Directors 
Legislative 

Nominating 

Hlections & Canvassing 
Resolutions 

Budget & Finance 

NEA Coordinators 
TEPS 

PR&R 

Special 


ADMINISTRATION 


il 
i 
lala 
iW 
Vie 
Vili 
Want 
VIII. 
IEXS 
xe 
XI. 
XII. 


ESrMe 
XIV. 
XV. 


Bond 

Audit 

FICA Tax 

FUTA Tax 

Publication of Record 
Newsletter Publication 
Retirement Fund 

District Meetings 

Convention Expenses 
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Te 
Ves 
Vis 
Wale 
VII. 
Vill. 
TEXS: 


NAACP, 


State 


Southern Reg. Council 
American Teachers Assn. 
NEA Affiliation 

Assn. Study Negro Life & History 
Oxford Orphanage 

Assn. State President NEA 
State Exec. Secretaries NEA 


DIVISION AND DEPARTMENT 


-— 
I~ 


EXPENSES 


~ 
- 


I. ASSOCIATION OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 
(Encompasses both the 
Division of Classroom 
Teachers and the Divi- 
sion of Specialized Edu- 


cation, for 


promotion 


purposes. NEA Affiliated, 


A. Promotion 


di: 


w 


oO 


co 


- 


10. 


acl 
12. 


State Travel for 
President in pro- 
motion 

Office Expense of 
President 


. Office Expense ot 


Secretary 


a. NEA (1 person 
from each of 8 
districts) 2 ot- 
ficers 

b. TEPS-National 
and Regional 
(2 persons) 

c. Southeast Re- 
gional Confer- 
ence—2 officers 
and 1 person 
from each of § 
districts 

dmerlea.s sir 0 Om 
Teachers Na- 
tional Confer- 
ence—2 officers 
and 1 person 
from each of § 
districts. Total 
Nat. Contfer- 
ences-$4,670.00 

Board of Directors 

Meetings—3 

Committee Activity 

District Directors 

Promotion (8) 

NCACT Meetings 

at State Cony. 

State Publications, 

Brochures, Etc. 

National Office 

Campaign 

Promotion - NCTA 

Miscellaneous 
TOTALS 
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C. 


a. Adm. alid Pro- 
motion 
b. Section of Eng- 
lish Tea. 
Cars CrcrbMcO ml astOl 
Lang. Tea. 
d. Section Soc. Se. 
Teachers 
e. Section Math. & 
se. Tea. 
3. Dept. Teachers of 
Excep. Chdn. 
4. Dept. of Retired 
Teachers 
TOTALS 
DIVISION OF SPE- 
CIALIZED ED. 
1. Adm. and Promo- 
tion 
2. Dept. of Home 
Heo. Teachers 
SWE DVO Comme Ts 


Teachers 
4+. Dept. of Industrial 

Ed. Tea. 

a. Adm. and Pro- 
motion 

b. Section of Trds. 
& D. O. 

c. Section of Ind. 
Arts Tea. 


d. See. of Edu. 
Secretaries 


5. Dept. of Music 
Teachers 
6. Dept. of Health & 
Pa Heeleas 
a. Adm. & Promo- 
tion 
b. See. of Health 
Ed. & Rec. 
©, ISX, Ol IP, 1D, the 
Athletics 
d. Sec. of Driver 
Education 
1. Dept. of Bus, Hd. 
Teachers 


Se Wepir on librarians 
9. Dept. of Extension 
Ed. 


10. Dept. of Bible Tea. 


11. Dept. of Guidance 

12. Dept. of Art Tea. 

13. Dept. of Audio 
Visual Aids 


TOTALS 


II. OTHER DIVISIONS 


A. 


Division of Adminis- 
trators and Superyis- 
ors 
1. Division Promo- 
tion, Annual Fall 
Conference and 
Convention 
2. Department Dut 
Principals Annual 
Fall Conference, 
State Convention 
a. Section of Jr. 
High Sch. Prin- 
cipals—Annual 
Fall Conference 
—State Conv. 
b. Section of Sr. 
High Sch, Prin- 
cipals—Promo- 
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tion of Student 
Activities, An- 
nual Fall Cont., 
State Cony. 

c. Section of Ele- 
mentary Prin- 
cipals—Annual 
Fall Conf. — 
State Conven- 
tion 500.00 

3. Department of Su- 
pervisors—Annual 

Fall Conference, 

State Convention 


TOTALS 


S00.00 





400.00 





3,300.00 


B. Division of Higher 
Education 
1. Administration and 
Prom. 550.00 
. Dept. of Adminis- 
trators 
3. Dept. of College 
Inst. 650.00 
4. Dept. of Student 
NEA-NCTA 


bo 


2,000.00 


TOTALS 3,200.00 


GRAND TOTAL $131,130.00 


READING AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Dr. Walter C. Daniel 
North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 


In response to the recurring question—Can 
Johnny read ?—I feel strongly that Johnny College 
Student cannot read; that he is seldom required 
to read; that he probably will never read unless 
he is forced to do so. By ‘read’ I mean the pro- 
cess of receiving from the printed page the es- 
sential material contained on it. That an alarming 
number of college students cannot read sufficiently 
we!l will probably be testified to by almost any 
person who teaches in college. That point we need 
not labor here; rather, we may direct our attention 
to some reasons for poor reading among students 
who have been able to complete a high school 
course of instruction and to be admitted to college, 
as well as to give attention to some remedies for 
the circumstance. 


Admitting frankly that some students never 
learn to read in elementary school—that is to 
acquire a fairly large recognition vocabulary—lI 
suggest that the poor reading college student 
suffers most not from poor word recognition but 
from weak comprehension skill. Further, I suggest 
that this weakness results largely from the type 
of reading activities which students are asked to 
exercise; that the practice of picking out isolated 
facts and figures in, say, a chapter of history or 
sociology, calls for so low a quality of skill in 
reading that no college student can develop his 
optimum reading skill with this type of exercise; 
that preparation for the easy-to-score multiple- 
choice or true-false test gives the student no need 
to read with significant comprehension. If these 
circumstances do, indeed, exist in college—and I 
stand ready to be challenged in my charge that 
they do exist—and if, as I have indicated earlier, 
many students receive adequate recognition vo- 
cabulary in reading while they are in elementary 
school, the poor reading comprehension skills 
which plague college students and their professors 
result largely from the type of reading which pro- 
fessors require of their students. 

How do we know how well a student understands 
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what he reads in content courses? Perhaps only 
through our careful observation of what he does 
with the materials we assign him to read; for if 
in class recitation, in examinations and in written 
reports we require him only to give back to us 
easy-to-distinguish names, dates and figures, we 
cannot justifiably fault him for reading no better 
than his skill requires him to read. 


If, on the other hand, we want to find out how 
well he reads by providing oral and written op- 
portunities for him to express meaningfully the 
concepts which the easily recognized facts in a 
chapter in a book present to him, we must raise 
questions which accomplish that aim. If we find 
he does not possess enough of this skill to satisfy 
our expectations in this respect, we must cause 
him to strengthen the skill he possesses. 


We must do that by requiring him to under- 
stand the context within which facts appear in a 
reading assignment. We must require him to use 
his fairly adequate recognition vocabulary to dis- 
tinguish between the essence of two opposing 
ideas; we must require him to look for key words 
and phrases which express these distinctions; we 
must require him to concentrate upon specialized 
uses of words; we must make our tests of his 
reading comprehension meaningful. 


This process requires that we carry on an end- 
less inquiry into whether our students are able to 
express in concise English their reactions to read- 
ing material, whether the responses are spoken or 
written. It will require our students to move away 
from one-word answers, spoken or written. It will 
force them to write precise and concise sentences 
and to spell words correctly. Best of all, it will 
change reading from a mere exercise in word 
recognition into an emotional and/or intellectual 
reaction to printed pages. The written word, then, 
has to become important in our society, for with- 
out careful study of it, our students will not 

(Continued on next page) 
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satisfy requirements of their college courses. 
Then we need not worry too much about whether 
his home is lined with books, not about our poor 
plight as teachers of “culturally deprived” stu- 
dents. They are in our colleges; they probably 
can read words. Now let us require them to use 
that skill in order to understand ideas. And the 


MEMORANDUM 


August 28, 24, 25, 1963 


The NCTA Board of Directors is inviting NC 
TA leaders at all levels to attend our annual 
Leadership Conference on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, August 23, 24, & 25 at Hammocks Beach. 
All district officers and local unit officers, (not 
just the presidents) and committee chairmen of 
both NCTA and Classroom Teacher local and dis- 
trict organizations are urged to attend. 

Overnight accommodations for Friday and 
Saturday nights are being arranged at the New 
Farmers of Amer.ca and 4-H Club Camps at the 
Hammocks. All meetings will be held at the 
NCTA assembly building. Meals will be provided 
as follows: 

Friday—!unch and dinner 

Saturday—breakfast, lunch and dinner 

Sunday—breakfast 


only way we can tell whether they understand 
ideas they read about is by asking them to use 
those ideas meaningfully. With persistent employ- 
ment of such methods of reading for a purpose, 
to borrow a phrase from elementary education, I 
sincerely believe Johnny College Student can learn 
to read well enough to perform satisfactorily. 


Expenses for two nights lodging and the meals 
as indicated will be paid by the association. For 
your own personal use be sure to bring the fol- 
lowing: 2 sheets, 1 pillow case, 1 pillow, a mirror. 
The camps cannot furnish these. 

In order that we might properly arrange ac- 
commodations for all who expect to attend, reser- 
vations must be made no later than June 1, 1963. 
All available space is on a first come first served 
basis, so it is important that reservations be made 
without delay. A one dollar deposit must accom- 
pany each reservation. The deposit will be return- 
ed to all persons who attend. If you find that for 
any reason you cannot attend you must cancel 
your reservation no later than August 10, 1963 
in order to have your one dollar ($1.00) deposit 
refunded. 

All delegates who plan to bring members of 
their families or friends will be responsible for 
their expenses. 





OFFERING THE FOLLOWING: 
A. B. Degree in: 


B. S. Degrees In: 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte 8, North Carolina 
1867 - 1963 


Elementary Education, Economics, English, French, History, Music, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Religious Education, Social Science and Sociology. 


A 3-2 Program in Liberal Arts-Engineering in cooperation with New York University. 


Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Mathematics, Physical Education. 
A Six-Week Summer Session—June 5-July 12, 1963 





A member of: Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Assocation of 
American Colleges, American Council on Education, Council of Protestant Colleges and 
Universities, Council of Theological Education of the United Presbyterian Church, USA; 
Presbyterian College Union, United Negro College Fund. 


Associate Member of: American Association of Theological Schools 


Approved by: American Medical Association. 
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Resolutions Adopted At The 82nd Annual 


Convention OF The North Carolina Teachers Association 
Raleigh, North Carolina, April 4—6, 1963 


I 
UNFAIR DISCRIMINATIONS 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas, the Governor of 
North Carolina has urged that 
citizens end “unfair discrimina- 
tion’”’ in employment and “give 
the Negro a full chance to earn 
a decent living for his family.” 
and, 


Whereas, the Governor of 
North Carolina has announced 
the formation of a 24 member 
North Carolina Good Neighbor 
Council ‘‘to encourage employ- 
ment of qualified people with- 
out regard to race,” and 


Whereas, he is the first South- 
ern Governor to take this stand 
on the question of Civil Rights, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
members of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association support 
the program of the Governor 
and the North Carolina Good 
Neighbor Council in its effort 
to encourage employment of 
qualified people without regard 
to race. 


II 
CONTINUING TEACHER 
CONTRACTS 


Whereas, tenure and fringe 
benefits are conducive to high 
teacher morale and a necessary 
sense of security, and 


Whereas, the continuing con- 
tract law has been removed 
from the statute books of North 
Carolina, and 


Whereas, teachers are sub- 
ject to the hazards of life such 
as illness, temporarily disabling 
accidents, maternity leaves, and 


Whereas, it is desirable that 
time be granted for teachers to 


oo 


engage in advance study in var- 
ious fields to the extent of one 
or more years to develop com- 
petence, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation endorse legislation to 
the current North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide con- 
tinuing teaching contracts and 
five days sick leave without loss 
of pay to educators. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That we urge the Governor 
to use the influence of his office 
in securing said contracts and 
leave. 


Hit 
PERSONNEL POLICIES 


Whereas, there are advantages 
to be gained from working to- 
gether as groups with common 
interests and problems, and 


Whereas, written personnel 
policies cooperatively drawn up 
by local boards of education and 
teachers, promote better rela- 
tionships, more effective educa- 
tional programs and higher mo- 
rale, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge every local unit of the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation to work in cooperation 
with its local board of educa- 
tion in the achievement of writ- 
ten personnel policies. 


IV 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


Whereas, conditions of work 
greatly affect the performance 
of persons in the teaching pro- 
fession, and 


Whereas, no released time is 
given to teachers during the 
teaching day, 


The NORTH 


CAROLINA 


BEIT RESOLVED that lo- 
cal school administrators look 
with favor upon giving released 
time during the school day for 
teachers. 


BE 1 FURTHER RESOLV= 
ED: That local units of the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation work to receive same 
for every teacher. 


Vv 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Retirement Fund is of great im- 
portance to members.of the 
teaching profession, and 


Whereas, the members of the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation believe that retire- 
ment benefits should reflect 
salaries and living costs of 
teachers at the time of retire- 
ment with provisions for ad- 
justment in benefits after re- 
tirement. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge that retirement laws be 
simplified and a formula by 
which payment is determined be 
made available to all teachers. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That we recommend that a 
complete investigation be made 
before any funds are made avail- 
able for investment purposes. 


VI 
POLITICAL EQUALITY 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association believes 
that every teacher has the right 
and obligation to be an inform- 
ed and active citizen, with full 
political equality in the exer- 
cise of their rights in voting 
and discussing political issues, 
and 


Whereas, it accordingly be- 
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lieves that American teachers in 
schools should share the free- 
dom of all citizens to form and 
express their own honest and 
inevitably varying opinions 
covering public issues, and 


Whereas, the common good 
depends upon the free search 
for truth and its free exposition, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local units to work 
with local school boards of edu- 
cation in the formulation of po- 
licies to assure teacher equality 
in the exercise of their rights 
in voting and discussing politi- 
cal issues, and participating ac- 
tively in the political and gov- 
ernment process. 


Vil 
PROFESSIONAL SALARIES 


Whereas, the cost of living 
within the past two years has 
steadily increased and it is evi- 
dent that the salary scale for 
teachers and other school per- 
sonnel has not kept pace with 
this increase, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
endorse the effort made by our 
State Board of Education and 
Legislators to provide salary in- 
creases for all professional and 
non-professional personnel. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That the advance in sala- 
ries be made to the levels that 
will compare favorably with 
other professional and industrial 
incomes, making it possible for 
the retention of competent 
teachers as well as attracting 
persons of outstanding ability to 
the profession. 


VUl 
GRANTS FOR TEACHERS 


Whereas, grants are made to 
secondary teachers in special 
areas, such as mathematics, 
science, foreign languages and 
guidance, and 

Whereas, elementary school 
teachers are responsible for 


laying the foundation necessary 
for secondary work, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
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North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
lation urge institutions to award 
grants in special areas such as 
reading, mathematics, science, 
and the social studies to elemen- 
tary school teachers so that they 
may be able to strengthen stu- 
dents in the mastery of the basic 
skills which are necessary for 
them to be able to benefit from 
the training of the secondary 
school teachers. 


IX 
INTER-VISITATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Whereas, constantly changing 
educational ideas, ideals, and 
practices 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association urges con- 
tinued individual professional 
growth on the part of its mem- 
bership, and 


Whereas, we believe that in- 
ter-visitation of teachers will 
greatly enhance their growth 
professionally and academically, 
and that exchanges on the local 
state, national and international 
levels will broaden their under- 
standing of educational, social, 
economic and political problems 
common to all people. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That lo- 
cal communities and state pro- 
mote programs of voluntary vis- 
itation and exchange of teach- 
ers so as to achieve these ends. 


X 


EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Whereas, there is an increas- 
ing recognition of the wide 
range of individual character- 
istics that prevail in every 
classroom, and 


Whereas, some children dif- 
fer to such a degree that special 
education classes are needed to 
meet their varying educational 
needs, abilities and _ interests, 
and 


Whereas, there is a definite 
lack of adequate facilities and 
staff personnel in most of our 
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schools to meet the needs of 
those children who are retard- 
ed, non-educable, handicapped, 
and/or the many gifted children 
whose potentialities should be 
fully developed. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation endorses the effort of 
the State Board of Education 
and Legislature to provide per- 
sonnel, facilities and guidance 
to every child at every level of 
public school education to the 
end that needs of each are met 
at his potential for useful citi- 
zenship is fully developed. 


XI 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Whereas, industrial and vo- 
cational schoo's are being estab- 
lished throughout the state to 
provide training in skills related 
to employment in new industries 
developing in North Carolina, 
and 


Whereas, it would be unjust 
and inefficient to operate such 
area schools on any traditional 
basis of separate schools, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the State Board of Educa- 
tion and other state and Federal 
agencies concerned to provide 
for all qualified students in the 
respective areas to attend cour- 
ses in these educational units 
according to their residence and 
educational qualification. 


XII 
SKILLS AND TECHNICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Whereas, in light of recent 
developments, the report of the 
panel of consultants on voca- 
tional education (appointed by 
Abraham Ribicoff, former Se- 
eretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and reported to the 
President of the United States), 
has stated that; (a) “21 million 
non-college graduates will enter 
the labor market in the 1960’s, 
all of whom will need oppor- 
tunities for occupational train- 
ing; (b) and, vocational educa- 
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tion is to provide training or 
retraining for millions of work- 
ers whose skills and technical 
knowledge must be updated as 
well as those whose jobs will dis- 
appear because of automation or 
economic chance, and 


Whereas, it has been reported 
that the number of qualified 
Negroes for state government is 
limited; and that very few Ne- 
groes qualify to enter the in- 
dustrial education centers. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation make a careful analysis 
of the state employed workers 
and the vocational program for 
Negroes in North Carolina. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That the President of the 
North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation appoint a special com- 
mittee (to include the Executive 
Secretary) to make an investi- 
gation (study) of all state agen- 
cies and see if Negroes are em- 
ployed in said agencies, and in 
what proportion. 


FURTHER: That the same 
committee have conferences 
with the heads of such agencies 
and/or boards, and urge them 
to look favorably upon the em- 
ployment of qualified Negroes 
on the same basis as other per- 
sonnel. 


FURTHER: That the Direct- 
tors and governing boards of 
the Industrial Centers employ 
qualified Negroes to serve as 
liaison persons to promote the 
various offerings in the cen- 
HeuS: 


XIII 
TEACHING LOAD AND 
CLERICAL HELP 


Whereas, it is the belief of 
teachers that a more effective 
job of teaching is done with a 
lighter teaching load, and 

Whereas, a maximum of thir- 
ty pupils as a class load is re- 
commended and desirable. 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we 


endorse the effort of the State 
Board of Education and Legis- 
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lation presented for funds to 
reduce the class size and teach- 
ing load in the pupil! schools of 
North Carolina. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That provisions be made to 
relieve teachers of excessive 
clerical work. 


XIV 
NCATE 


Whereas, the National Coun- 
cil For Accreditation of Teach- 
er Educat.on (NCATE) is re- 
cognized as the accrediting 
agency for the teaching profes- 
sion, and 


Whereas, the activities of the 
Council are restricted because 
of a limited staff and means. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers <As- 
sociation urge the National Ed- 
ucation Association to increase 
funds for the Council so that it 
might extend its services to all 
institutions that engage in the 
training of teachers. 


XV 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Whereas the North Carolina 
Teachers Association affirms 
its belief in Future Teachers 
and Student National Educa- 
tion Organizations, as a means 
of enhancing the teaching pro- 
fession. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge all local units to foster 
such organizations in the high 
schools and in institutions pre- 
paring teachers, respectively. 


XVI 
SUPPORT OF PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Whereas, all members of the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation derive benefits from their 
professional organizations and 
such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
and the Southern Regional 
Council, and 


Whereas, the teaching person- 
nel for our group only improve 
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its professional standards by 
full support of its professional 
organizations, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation continue to urge all teach- 
ers to give financial and moral 
support to the local unit, local 
Classroom Teacher Association, 
District Meetings and programs 
of NCTA, the annual Leader- 
ship Conference, American 
Teachers Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association 
and other professional organiza- 
tions. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLYV- 
ED: That we urge each mem- 
ber of the NCTA to support the 
NEA’s membership goa! ‘‘a mil- 
lion or more by ‘64.’ 


XVII 
FEDERAL SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION 


Whereas, traditional sources 
of tax revenue on the local level 
are inadequate to provide 
enough for needed classrooms 
and increased salaries, 


Whereas, newer forms of 
taxation including sales, excise 
and income taxes have been pre- 
empted so largely by the Feder- 
al government, and 


Whereas, adequate funds for 
equalizing the educational op- 
portunities throughout the Na- 
tion for our growing school pop- 
ulation can hardly be provided, 
except from these sources of 
taxation, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation reaffirm its belief that 
the Federal government should 
share a greater responsibility in 
financing school construction. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That teachers continue to 
write their State Legislators 
and Congressmen, urging their 
support of the program. 


FURTHER: That apprecia- 
tion be shown the President of 
the United States in the form 
of a resolution that we support 
and commend him for his lead- 
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ership in seeking federal legis!a- 
tive support of education. 


XVHUI 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


Whereas, there is a large per- 
centage of absentees among pu- 
pils in North Carolina Public 
Schools within the compulsory 
attendance age group, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
jiation through its Legislative 
Committee urge the General As- 
sembly to remove some of the 
exemptions in the compulsory 
attendance law which permit 
many children to be kept out of 
school for long periods and to 
appropriate funds to secure per- 
sonnel to work for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the 
law. 


XIX 
DROP-OUTS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS: 


Whereas, there is evidence to 
show that there are many stu- 
dents in North Carolina Public 
Schools who drop out before the 
completion of the required work, 
and 


Whereas, this has become of 
interest to school personnel and 
lay groups. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation give support to all social, 
civic, and professional organiza- 
tions within the State working 
to keep our students in school. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That we urge that more 
attention be given to a more 
meaningful curriculum and en- 
lightened guidance effort to 
meet the needs of all students 
so as to minimize drop-outs 
from the public schools. 


XX 
KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


Whereas, there are differ- 
ences in the maturity, economic, 
social and cultural background 
of beginning children, and 
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Whereas, it is believed that 
systematic training and guid- 
ance for the pre-school child is 
essential for future growth and 
development. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
urge the establishment of pub- 
licly supported kindergartens 
in the North Carolina Public 
Schools. 


XXI 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Whereas, we, the teachers of 
the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, recognize that as 
American citizens, and public 
servants, we should be cogniz- 
ant of local, state and national 
developments as they concern 
public school education, and 


Whereas, local units are not 
complying with the Supreme 
Court ruling on desegregation 
in the public schools, 


BEMIS RESOLVED: “That 
every teacher in every local unit 
actively support the concept of 
and assume the responsibilities 
involved in an integrated socie- 
CVE 

XXII 
CREDIT UNION 


Whereas, the Board of Direc- 
tors, the President and his of- 
ficial staff have given their 
approval of the NCTA Credit 
Union, and 


Whereas, the Credit Union 
cannot make money until it can 
loan some money, and it can- 
not loan money until it receives 
some money through shares, 
and 


Whereas, we believe this or- 
ganization is in conformity with 
fundamental democratic princi- 
ples and a necessary agent in 
providing training of our people 
in thrift and wise investment, 
and 

Whereas, there is a growing 
need for the services which this 
organization can render to the 
teachers of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
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North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation through its Official Pub- 
lications and other agencies 
carry on a continuous program 
of urging the teachers to sup- 
port the Credit Union Move- 
ment as proposed by the Board 
of Directors of the NCTA. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That each member of the 
NCTA avail himself of the op- 
portunity to become a member 
of and support the Credit Un- 
ion Movement. 


XXIII 
CANDIDACY OF MRS. 
ELIZABETH D. KOONTZ 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association has a- 
chieved a respected place among 
the ranks of organizations of 
the teaching profession, and 


Whereas, this place has been 
earned by the high caliber of 
the leaders who have represent- 
ed us on all levels, and 


Whereas, we realize the value 
of having competent and repre- 
sentative personnel in adminis- 
trative positions, and 


Whereas, we recognize the ne- 
cessity of keeping such leader- 
ship where it will mean the 
most to all races and nationali- 
ties. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation endorse the candidacy of 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, for 
Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Assoc- 
lation. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLYV- 
ED: That we urge all local as- 
sociations to send their full 
quota of delegates to the Class- 
room Teachers Assembly of the 
National Education Association. 


FURTHER: That we encour- 
age members of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association to 
write letters to NEA Members 
whom they know in other states, 
promoting our candidate and 
asking their support. 


i 
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XXIV 
NEA OFFICERS 


Whereas, the North Carolina 
Teachers Association is aware 
of the importance of having one 
of its members in an official 
capacity in the National Edu- 
cation Association, and 


Whereas, it is desirable that 
all National Officers be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors 
of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, and 


Whereas, no provisions are 
made for same, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That all 
members of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association, upon be- 
coming an Officer in the Na- 
tional Education Association, be 
a member of the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 


XXV 
CONTINUATION OF 
EXPANDED SERVICE 


Whereas, the resolutions a- 
dopted by the delegates of the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation over a period of years 
have strongly emphasized the 
continuation of expanded ser- 
vices to the members of the NC- 
TA, and 


Whereas, the resolutions have 
not been fully implemented to 
the benefit or advantage of the 
members of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Board of Directors of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
continue its effort to insure a 
superior program of profession- 
al activities and services to the 
entire membership. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That the Resolutions a- 
dopted by the Delegates to the 
82nd Convention of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association 
be channeled by its Executive 
Secretary to proper sources for 
consideration and action. 
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XXVI 
HAMMOCKS BEACH 


Whereas, considerable money 
is needed for urgent expansion 
at the Hammocks, 


Whereas, the appeal for ad- 
ditional funds for expansion 
would have different meaning 
if subsidiary groups of the NC- 
TA could lease lots as required 
for a minimum of 99 years for 
personal development, 


Whereas sufficient land for 
this purpose could be provided 
on either or both sides of the 
road leading to the Hammocks 
from highway 24 without inte- 
ferring with the main develop- 
ment area, 


BE IT THEREFORE RE- 
SOLVED that the Hammocks 
Beach Corporation be requested 
to designate a section of said 
property at the Hammocks 
Beach for this special develop- 
ment with a lease of 99 years. 
A reasonable price could be 
$250.00 per one-half acre of 
land. In this way we could easi- 
ly obtain necessary funds for 
desirable expansion otherwise. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED that the legal administra- 
tors of the Hammocks Beach 
Corporation be given authority 
and adequate resources to meet 
this end with all expediency. 


XXVII 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


Whereas, continued study of 
the most efficient and effective 
use of the headquarters build- 
ing has been approved by the 
Board of Directors and, 


Whereas, the Building, Fire 
and Electrical inspectors of the 
City of Raleigh have all indicat- 
ed that the present condition 
of the building is hazardous to 
the life and health of the occup- 
ants. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this Assembly go on record in 
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favor of authorizing the Board 
of Directors to create a commit- 
tee to secure the services of an 
architect with the view to strip- 
ping out the interior of our 
headquarters building and re- 
building the interior with non- 
combustible material if this is 
found to be feasible. Should it 
be found that this is not feasi- 
ble, this assembly favors the 
razing of the present structure 
and the building of a new struc- 
ture on the present site. Furth- 
er, if neither of these provisions 
is deemed feasible that a new 
site be considered. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That the Board of Direc- 
tors be requested to make a 
full report at our next Conven- 
tion with recommendations. 


XXVIII 
APPRECIATION 


The North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association expresses its 
deep appreciation to President 
L. Parker, to all members of 
the Planning Committee, to Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, C. A. Lyons 
and his associates, to the city 
officials and citizens of Raleigh, 
to official of North Carolina 
State College, to the Raleigh 
Public Schools, to Raleigh and 
Wake County Units of the 
North Carolina Teachers Assoc- 
iation and the Raleigh Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers for 
their unselfish service in mak- 
ing this convention a success. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Your Committee on Resolutions 
Miss Maude Freeman 
W. J. Earl 

J. A. Gibson 

Z. V. Gordan 

Cree Grinnn 

W. T. Johnson 

C. A. Lyons 

J. L. Johnson, Chairman 
James Foxx 


G. T. Swinson 
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Guiding The Future Music 
Education Major 


By 
Edna L. Davis 
Assistant Professor of Music 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


Many junior and senior high school students 
are interested in music activities. Evidence of 
this is apparent when we observe such large 
numbers of them participating in their school 
choirs and bands. Among this group are those 
who are so seriously interested in music that they 
wish to major in music education when they go 
to college. They have aspirations of becoming a 
choir or band director some day. What happens 
to many of these students, however, is unfortun- 
ate; because they find that “this is so different 
from what we expected.’”’ How can these young 
people be helped, then, in the few years prior to 
their high school graduation, so that they not 
only have a better idea of what is expected but 
are in a better position to be able to begin the 
work of a freshman music education major? 


Among the many ideas which might be ex- 
pressed in answer to this question, three sugges- 
tions appear to be of utmost importance. It is 
felt that these suggestions can easily be carried 
out by school music teachers and guidance work- 
ers within the framework of their present pro- 
grams. 


1. Acquaint the student with the requirements 
of the music education curriculum. The National 
Association of Schools of Music, the first ac- 
crediting association in music and an affiliate 
with the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, has established standards of 
instruction and achievement which have helped 
maintain the position of music in institutions of 
higher learning. In its requirements for the 
Bachelor’s Degree in Music Education, N AS M 
outlines the type of background needed by stu- 
dents who are to teach music and broad means by 
which this may be achieved.! They recommend 
the following division of courses in the music 
education curriculum: 


A. GENERAL EDUCATION, 30-35%. Se- 
lected from courses in: English composi- 
tion and literature; Speech; History and 
Social Studies; Fine Arts; Natural Sci- 
ence and Mathematics. 


1 Music Education Curriculum, Prepared by the National Association 
of Schools of Music, Thomas W. Williams, Secretary, (Galesburg, 
Illinois: Knox College Department of Music). pp. 1-3. 
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MUSICIANSHIP 


Basic Music, 20-25% Including courses 
ahs 
Harmony and Ear Training (or Music 
Theory); History and Literature of 
Music; Form and Analysis; Orches- 
tration and Arranging; Composition; 
and Counterpoint. 


Musical Performance, 25-30%. Work in 
this area comprises: 
Private instruction in one’s principal 
preforming field; Class or private in- 
struction in appropriate secondary 
fields; Appropriate large and small 
ensembles; and Conducting. 


C. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 15- 
20%. Undertaken in courses in: 
Educational Psychology; Historical and 
Social Foundations of Education; Cur- 
riculum; Music Methods and Materials; 
Observation and Student Teaching. 


From this outline it is observed that the great- 
est percentage of hours is spent in developing 
Musicianship. The prospective music major needs 
to be made aware of the importance which will 
be attached to the areas of Music Theory, History 
and Literature of Music, and Applied Music 
(private or class instruction in performing in- 
struments) when he enters college. A student 
cannot expect to major in music education with- 
out having had some previous instruction and 
developed some skill in a principal performing 
instrument. This instrument may be piano, organ, 
voice, or one played in the band or orchestra. 


2. Encourage the student to take piano lessons. 
A piano foundation is basic for any student who 
wishes to major in music education. This applies 
equally to students primarily interested in band 
instruments as well as to those interested in sing- 
ing. It is generally felt that a young person de- 
sirous of becoming a band director should develop 
sufficient piano skills so that he is able to play 
a piano score condensation of a band selection 
and to supply a simple piano accompaniment to 
an instrumental solo. The student who wishes to 
become a choir director will likewise find much 
use for his piano skills while in college and later 
on. He will need to be able to provide accompani- 
ments for the school assembly singing and to 
have the ability to play the vocal parts of a choral 
selection scored for the piano for rehearsal pur- 
poses. Furthermore, many compositions for 
chorus require piano accompaniments; and the 
director must supply these accompaniments un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have an advanced 
piano student or qualified colleague who can as- 
sist him in this area. 
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This matter of attaining “functional piano 
facility” is definitely emphasized by N A S M. 
They recommend that all music education majors 
be able to sight read songs at the piano, to impro- 
vise simple accompaniments, and sight read, fair- 
ly fluently, vocal and instrumental accompani- 
ments and simple piano compositions of the type 
used for school rhythmic activities.? It can readi- 
ly be seen that it would be quite difficult for a 
student, who waits until he arrives at college to 
begin piano instruction, to develop such necessary 
skills as these in the short time available for 
piano lessons within the instrumental and vocal 
music education curricula. Further, it should be 
added here, that students with previous piano ex- 
perience seem to be better able to do the work re- 
quired in freshman music theory since key- 
board harmony is an integral part of this course. 


3. Provide instruction in the rudiments of Music. 
We are aware of the fact that few of our schools 
have general music classes or beginning music 
theory courses available for the high school stu- 
dent. Where, then, can the future music major 
learn something about the theoretical and _ his- 
torical aspects of music literature? As William 
Hartshorn, Supervisor in Charge of Music Educa- 
tion in the Los Angeles, California City Schools 
said: 


... the introduction of numerous courses 
in these fields is virtually impossible until 
more flexible schedules in school organiza- 
tion are developed. Some of this content, in- 
cluding also principles of interpretation 
wisely developed, can be taught in rehearsals 
of existing performing organizations if their 


2 Carl M. Neymeyer, ed.), By-Laws and Regulations, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and Mc- 
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Knight Publishing Company, 1959), p. 27. 


“T HAVE A SON” 


lve a wonderful boy, and I say to him, “Son, 

Be fair and be square in the race you must 
run, 

Be brave if you lose and be meek if you win, 

Be better and nobler than I’ve ever been, 

Be honest and noble in all that you do, 

And honor the name I have given to you.” 

I have a boy and I want him to know 

We reap in life just about as we sow, 

And we get what we earn, be it little or great, 

Regardless of luck and regardless of fate. 

[ will teach him and show the best way that I can 

That it pays to be honest and upright, a man. 

I will make him a pal and a partner of mine, 

And show him the things in this world that 
are fine. 

I will show him the things that are wicked 
and bad, 

For I figure this knowledge should come from 
his dad. 
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obligations in matters of public relations can 
be modified to allow time for more study of 
music. Too often available time is used sole- 
ly for preparation of the next program. To 
introduce such learnings into rehearsals can 
make them more boardly educative, and the 
performances more intelligently communica- 
tive.? 


It is true that this area of instruction is mainly 
within the province of the music director who 
already has many responsibilities thrust upon 
him. The student certainly would be helped, how- 
ever, If time were spent in acquainting him with 
the composer of the composition being performed 
and discussing the selection from the standpoint 
of its key and time signature, rhythmic vaiues, 
terms and signs of tempo and dynamics, mood, 
form and texture. Additional benefits could also 
be derived from the following experiences: dis- 
cussions of important television programs both 
before and after their viewing; keeping a bulle- 
tin board featuring current musical happenings; 
and filling out a music work book as an individual 
project. All this would aid the student in acquir- 
ing a richer background and firmer foundation. 


* * * 


It is desired that the few practical suggestions 
outlined here will be of value to the prospective 
music education major and to those teachers who 
are so concerned with promoting their pupil’s 
musical growth and development. We have many 
students with the potential for achieving suc- 
cess in a music teaching career. Let us all, as 
educators, accept the challenge to help them in 
the realization of their goal. 


3 William C. Hartshorn, “The Study of Music as an Academic Dis- 


cipline,”’ Music Educators Journal, 49:26, January, 1963. 


I will walk with him, talk with him, play 
with him too, 
And to all of my promises strive to be true. 


We will grow up together, I’ll too be a boy, 

And share in his trouble and share in his joy. 

We'll work out our problems together and 
then, 

We will Jay out our plans when we both will 
be men. 

And oh, what a wonderful joy this will be, 

Noe pleasure in life could be greater for me. 


—Anom. 


How’s Your Disposition ?. 


The best part of health is fine disposition. No- 
thing will supply the want of sunshine to peaches. 
Whenever you are sincerely pleased you are nour- 
ished. The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. 
All healthy things are sweet tempered. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Letters of Commendation 


Wilson, N. C. 


Dr. Lafayette Parker, President 
North Carolina Teachers Association 
125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Dr. Parker: 


Please accept my congratulations for a very successful Conven- 
tion. In spite of the numerous and varied details which required 
both personal and group attention, it seemed to me that everything 
was completely under control. I am quite certain that this is due in 
large measure to the proficient leadership which has been so much 
in evidence on every hand. 


It is noteworthy that the business sessions were both smooth- 
running and effective. Of course brevity added tremendously to the 
duration of the Convention to the sheer delight of hundreds of con- 
ferees. Were others unhappy? 


Is it possible that future Conventions could be in session for two 
days? 


Would more delegates encounter less difficulty on the home front 
if the two days were Friday and Saturday ? 


It was observed that some (I don’t know how many) delegates 
missed the Business Sessions on Thursday. The above suggestion 
might minimize this difficulty. 


Please ask the Rev. Dr. Patterson for a copy of the poem which 
he used during the very impressive Necrology period and distribute 
it among the membership. This could be a part of the Record Data 
or just sent to interested members. At any rate I would like to re- 
ceive a copy of the poem. Thanks. 


Best wishes for continued success in your personal and pro- 
fessional pursuits. May your future years be as fruitful as the past 
as you continue your role of presidency. 


Sincerely yours 
(Miss) Alice Green 


Yanceyville, N. C. 
Dear Dre Parker: 


The Convention of the North Carolina Teachers Association in 
Raleigh, last week, showed—among other things—the type of leader- 
ship and planning which is so badly needed in most organizations. 
You are to be commended for the effectiveness of the entire pro- 
eram. 


May I take this opportunity to also thank you for allowing me to 
represent the ATA during the Convention. I am sure that much 
good was done for the association; and, solicit your continued sup- 
port. Please feel free to call on us whenever we can be of service. 

With personal best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 


Joseph C. Duncan, State Director 
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NO RISK! 





Your Group can raise 
$100 to $2500 in 4 to 15 
Days without Risk or 
Investment through 
Mason’s protected Fund 
Raising Plan. 





Thousands of groups throughout the 
country have successfully conducted fa- 
mous MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING 
DRIVES, raising money quickly and (com- 
pletely without risk or investment). We 
supply a choice of top-quality MAson 
candies, beautifully boxed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization’s 
name, picture and slogan. We even PRE- 
PAY shipping charges! You make a big 
NET PROFIT Of 6673 % (40¢ on every box 
that costs you 60¢ ) and you pay NOTHING 
until AFTER your drive is over. (Anything 
remaining unsold may be returned for 
full credit.) For complete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 








. 
| MR. GEORGE RAUSCH, Dept. 960 | 
| Mason, Box 800, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| 
| 
| 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- | 


tion, information on your Fund Raising Plan. | 
Age 

| Name ae itunden21y) == | 
| Organization___ = { 
| Street Address — oad i 
| City State ae | 
| How many members Phone 2 | 
ee ee ee il 
Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y 
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Durham, N. C. 
Dr. Parker: 


All agree that the annual meeting for said association was 
another ‘‘job” well done by you; I, therefore, congratulate you on 
a scholarly, educational; and convincing job. What a gift you have! 


I have the honor to remain, 
Yours truly, 


R. O. Kornegay 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Dear Dr. Parker: 


Allow me to extend a word of congratulation to you on a job well 
done. All of the sessions of our recent NCTA Convention reflected a 
well-organized program which I consider a tribute to you and your 
efficient leadership. We are certainly proud of you. 


Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) Ruth B. Jones 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Dr. Parker: 


The 1963 Annual NCTA Convention was an overwhelming suc- 
cess. Please accept my congratulations on a well-planned, trickily- 
timed program. You presided over all sessions with dignity and 
preciseness. 


All of our delegates, and many others, were favorably impressed 
and pleased. Everyone seems pleased and impressed with Dr. Lyons, 
also. Please tell him for me just in case I don’t get it written. 


I had met with our delegates prior to the convention and told 
them what to expect, and that the circus of NCTA was over. Upon 
their return, they agreed. The elimination of the Saturday session 
was a pleasant surprise to all attending. A good job of ground work 
on the budget also paid off. 


Now, reach over, pat yourself on the back for a job well done and 
wade in for another year. 


All of us are very proud of you. 
Sincerely, 


Mae Sue Henry 


Dugan Nene: 


Dr. C. Lyons, Jr. Executive Secretary 
North Carolina Teachers Association 
125 East Hargett Street 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Dr. Lyons: 


Greetings and congratulations for a “job” well done at our an- 
nual meeting, which was scholarly, educational and convincing. 


Again, warmest and heartiest congratulations. 


I have the honor to remain, 
Yours truly, 


R. O. Kornegay 
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Classroom Teachers Corner 


NEWS FROM NEW 
HANOVER COUNTY 
UNIT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


By—Mrs. Caronell Chestnut, 
President 


The New Hanover County 
Unit of the North Carolina 
Classroom Teachers Association 
is proud of its growth and ac- 
complishments. The organiza- 
tion is in its third year of pio- 
neering. 


We give due praise to Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Jackson who was the 
very able president during its 
infancy and real _ pioneering 
days. Mrs. Jackson works deli- 
gently along with Mrs. Chestnut 
and holds the office of vice- 
president. 


The local yearly dues are 
$1.00 per teacher, plus $.10 for 
the Donald Du Shane fund. The 
cooperation of the teachers is 
commendable in paying the as- 
sessed dues voluntarily. 


We have a Local Projects 
Committee headed by Mrs. Doro- 
thy B. Thorpe who sponsors an 
annual basketball game among 
male teachers in the county. As 
a side entertainment there is a 
chorus line made up of female 
teachers who perform, plus stu- 
dent groups representing the 
various schools. 


The proceeds from this pro- 
ject help to give scholarships to 
deserving students who desire 
to be future teachers, to send 
delegates to state and national 
conventions, to honor retiring 
teachers and to keep a substan- 
tial treasury in the organization 
for other activities. 


We have sent delegates to all 
of the Southeastern Regional 
meetings since we were organiz- 
ed. Mrs. Chestnut attended this 
year’s meeting in Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Jackson, who is a delegate 
to the N. E. A. convention, will 
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attend the Classroom Teachers 
National Conference at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, July 7-19, 1968. 

The Legislative Committee 
headed by Mrs. E. B. Telfair 
sent letters from the local unit 
to key persons of our state con- 
cerning state-wide sick leave 
with pay for teachers. Among 
those receiving such letters 
were Gov. Sanford and our dis- 
trict N. C. Legislature members. 
There is a ruling of a sort in 
some counties, but it is quite 
evident that there is a pertinent 
need that such a ruling be state 
wide. True, such a bill is pend- 
ing but we feel that our sanc- 
tion should be heard and felt. 

We were honored at the Coas- 
tal Plain District meeting to 
have Mrs. Elizabeth “Libby” 
Koontz, our state president, 
with us. We held an informal 
“oet acquainted” affair at the 
lovely home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bryant, to give every- 
one a chance to meet “Libby” 
personally. This was enjoyed by 
all who attended. 

During this school year we 
conducted an Audio-Visual 
Workshop. Mr. H. Bellamy, the 
county A. V. coordinator very 
ably demonstrated the use of 
various machines and materials. 


Plans were made to entertain 
the retired teachers on Sunday 
Afternoon, April 21, with an 
Educators Recognition Tea. 

Attending the Coastal Plain 
District meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 
Workshop at Jacksonville, N. C. 
on Saturday, February 16, 1963 
were Mrs. Annie Mae McMillan, 
Mrs. Mary J. Newkirk, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Thorpe, Mrs. Lula 
C. Davis, Mrs. Ethel Telfair, 
Mrs Daisy Bryant, Mrs. Mamie 
Harris, Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, 
Mrs. Caronell C. Chestnut, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Jackson, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Fiall, Miss Ida McIver, and 
Mrs. Julia N. Galbreith. Mrs. 
Cleopatra House, district direc- 
tor, presided at the worship and 
Mrs. Edna Richards, state ex- 
ecutive secretary was the very 
efficient consultant. 

(More on page 32) 
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Gastonia, N. C. 
To: Dr. Lyons 


Sie 


Just a word to say that the state meeting was the best that I 
have ever attended. We really “Attended” to our business in a busi- 
ness like way. Our local unit salutes you and all other top officers 
who helped put the program over. 


Please check the Gastonia list of memberships. Mrs. M. R. Young 
at the Highland Junior-Senior High school has not received an is- 
sue of the Bulletin this year. Her name is on our first payment 
list. Thanks. 


Gladys E. Costner, president 


Gastonia City Unit NCTA 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Dear Dr. Lyons: 


Please allow me to extend to you a word of congratulation for the 
efficient way in which our recent association’s sessions were ex- 
pedited. You and your staff did a marvelous job and we are justly 
proud of all of you. You and Dr. Parker really constitute a peerless 
team. I sincerely hope you will continue to accept the challenges 
your position offers 


Yours truly, 


(Mrs.) Ruth Braswell Jones 


Wilson, N. C. 


Dear Dr. Lyons: 


As you complete your post Convention activities, I am quite sure 
that you find yourself taking a backward glance and a forward 
projection. 


Please accept my sincere congratulations for a job well done. In 
spite of the facts that the Convention site was one which pre- 
sented unique problems and your personal role necessitated numer- 
ous and perhaps perplexing responsibilities, I feel that your com- 
mand of the situation was outstanding. 


Your advance communications and your apparent “patience of 
Job” in answering countless queries tended to facilitate matters 
and contributed significantly to what I consider a very successful 
Convention. 


Best wishes for continued success in your personal and profes- 
sional pursuits. May you feel disposed to offer many, many years 
of your proficient services to the ongoing program of the profes- 
sional organizations. I feel that the NCTA will continuously reflect 
your dynamic personality. 


Sincerely yours, 


Alice Green 
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In Solemn 
Memoriam 


Mr. Eugene Simpson, Principal, 
New Light School, Bladen Coun- 
ty Unit; Mrs. Mary P. McKay, 
Fourth Grade Teacher, Plain 
View School, Bladen County 
Unit; Mrs. Gertrude Mimms, 
Primary Grade Teacher, Long- 
wood Elementary School, Bruns- 
wick County Unit; Mrs. Mary 
Kennedy, Teacher, Corpening 
Elementary School, Burke Coun- 
ty Unit; Mrs. Nancy R. McTill- 
man, Grammar Grade Teacher, 
Chatham High School, Chatham 
County Unit; Mr. Frederick Rob- 
inson Danyus, Principal, West 
Street School, New Bern City 
Unit; Mrs. Rosa D. Holloway, 
First Grade Teacher, East End 
School, Durham City Unit; Mrs. 
Anise Kirby, Retired Teacher, 
Pearson School, Durham City 
Unit; Miss Carmen E. McKnight, 
Fourth Grade Teacher, River- 
side Union School, Franklin 
County. 2Unit= we Mrsie ASM. 
Campbell, Teacher, B. F. Per- 
son School, Franklinton City 
Unit; Mrs. Symera Cooper, 
Ninth Grade Teacher, Robert L. 
Vann High School, Hertford 
County Unit; Miss Bennie Grice, 
Retired Teacher, Johnston Coun- 
ty Training School, Johnston 
County Unit; Mrs. Carlee Brown 
Fiddmont, Fifth Grade Teacher, 
Myers Street Elementary School, 
Charlotte - Mecklenburg Unit; 
Miss Fannie Maurice Miller, 
Fourth Grade Teacher, Myers 


Street Elementary School, Char- 
lotte - Mecklenburg Unit; Mrs. 
Annie Elizabeth Stevenson, Fifth 
Grade Teacher, Alexander Street 
School, Charlotte - Mecklenburg 
Unit; Miss Wilma Jones Long, 
First Grade Teacher, Sterling 
School, Charlotte - Mecklenburg 
Unit; Mr. George E. McKeithen, 
Principal, Plato Price High 
School, Charlotte - Mecklenburg 
Unit; Mrs. A. W. Battle, Fifth 
Grade Teacher, O. R. Pope 
School, Rocky Mount City Unit; 
Mrs. Lizzie A. Jenkins, Second 
Grade Teacher, O. R. Pope 
School, Rocky Mount City Unit; 
Mrs. Helen C. Redding, Sixth 
Grade Teacher, O. R. Pope 
School, Rocky Mount City Unit; 
Mr. C. W. Young, Retired Teach- 
er, Northampton County Unit; 
Mrs. Hattye Jones, Retired 
Teacher, Orange County Unit; 
Miss Peccola Hester Belcher, 
Seventh Grade Teacher, Chapel 
Hill City Unit; Mr. Frank Porter 
Graham, Seventh Grade Teacher, 
Chapel Hill City Unit; Mrs. Lil- 
lian M. Lewis, Sixth Grade 
Teacher, Pamlico Training 
School, Pamlico County Unit; 
Mrs. Helen F. Hall, Second Grade 
Teacher, West Pender School, 
Pender County Unit; Mr. Percy 
L. Daniels, Sixth Grade Teacher, 
C. M. Eppes High School, Green- 
ville City Unit; Miss Flora Mc- 
Laurin, First Grade Teacher, 
South Lumberton School, Lum- 
berton City Unit; Mr. C. A. Car- 
son, Retired Principal, Monroe 
Street School, Salisbury City 
Unit; Mrs. Frances Carnegia, 
Second Grade Teacher, Dunbar 


Elementary School, Rutherford 
County Unit; Mrs. Pauline C. 
Bolden, First Grade Teacher, 
East Union School, Union County 
Unit; Mrs. Ada M. Jarnigan, 
Secretary, Shaw University, 
Wake County Unit; Dr. M. N. 
Delaney, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Shaw University, Wake 
County Unit; Miss Susie M. Fau- 
cette, Fourth Grade Teacher, 
Greenleaf Elementary School, 
Goldsboro City Unit. 


CENTENNIAL FORECAST: 
(Continued from page 7) 


The school of tomorrow will 
carry on an educational pro- 
gram in which people come to- 
gether. They could stay home 
and watch their TV screen, but 
they won’t stay home because 
learning seems to progress bet- 
ter in a group setting. Maybe 
it’s mere gregariousness. There 
will be teachers and there will 
be machines. There will be many 
more adults as part of our total 
student body because the need 
for life-long learning will be in- 
creasingly apparent. 


There will be fewer paychecks, 
not because teachers will be paid 
less money but because checks 
may be obsolete; it will be simp- 
ler to have the school’s computer 
tell your bank’s computer that 
account number 12345 is to be 
credited with $987. The bank’s 
computer, in turn, will notify the 
holder of the mortgage that.... 
But that’s another story. 





(Continued from page 31) 


Rutherford County 


News 


The Rutherford County Unit 
of North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sociation and National Educa- 
tion Association gave a Career 
Month Banquet Thursday April 
25, 1963 at Dunbar Elementary 
School, Forest City, N. C. 


Local, State, and National 
dignitaries were present. Mr. 
W. G. Byers, Principal and Vice 
President. of N. C. T. As Char- 
lotte, N. C. introduced and pre- 
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sented the guest speaker for the 
occasion, Mr. Jennings H. Flath- 
ers, N. E. A. Representative, 
Washington, D. C. He eloquent- 
ly spoke on the subject “Having 
A Voice In Building A Great 
Profession’. 


Dr. Lafayette Parker, Presi- 
dent of N. C. T. A., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., gave remarks. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson, 
District Director of Classroom 
Teachers, artistically rendered 
an instrumental solo. 

The Gymtorium was _ beauti- 
fully decorated and delicious 


The NORTH 


CAROLINA TEACHERS 


food was served by members of 
the Home Making Class of Car- 
ver High School, Spindale, N. 
C. 


The officers for 1961-63 are: 
Mrs. Annette L. Boger 
President 


Mr. W. H. Knight 
Vice President 


Miss Winnie S. Howell 
Secretary 

Mrs. M. M. Pettiford 
Treasurer 


Mr. R. L. Beatty 
Parliamentarian 


RECORD 
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NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. NCR-1, 351 S.E. 2nd St., Miami 32, Florida 


There’s something doing every minute of your vacation 
in Nassau! All your best-liked land and water sports... 
sightseeing... duty-free shopping...and calypso night 


I 

1 

} | would like your vacation folder sent to: 
life with authentic Bahamian flavour. Nassau is only an ; Nae 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


hour by air, overnight by ship, from Florida, and no pass- rete 
ports are required for U.S. citizens. Mail the coupon 


today for an exciting free folder! pe ee eee ee eee 
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CHL SIGN OF GOOD TASTE —anxvriwe 


REG.U S PAT. OFF 





THERE ARE SO MANY OCCASIONS when the world-famous qual- 
ity and wholesome purity of Coca-Cola help make it the world’s 


most welcome refreshment. So good in taste, in such good taste 


- - - Coke is enjoyed over 58 million times each day. 


**COKE’? IS A’REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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More Than 


HFT Y-SIA 


PUBLISHERS REPRESENTED IN OUR 
WAREHOUSE TO SAVE YOU 
TIME - MONEY - OFFICE DETAIL 


We can save you time. 


ceived. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME LOOKING FOR A BOOK 
If it’s used in North Carolina — We have it! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, more than fifty-six publishers 
have warehoused with us a complete stock of high school, supple- 
mentary, and workbooks for use in North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

American Automobile Association 
American Book Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Benefic Press 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
Summey-Bichard Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 

The Economy Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls 

Ginn and Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co. 

Harcourt, Brace and World. Inc. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 


Consolidate your orders and send them 
to us; this will save you several ‘“‘teaching days.” 
dated shipment will go forward the same day your order is re- 


Harper & Row, Publishers 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Mentzer Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


National Forum, Inc. 
Noble & Noble, inc. 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 


1911 


811 . WwW. Hargett Street 


We pledge to you school teachers and school administrators of North Carolina 
prompt, accurate, and economical handling of your school book and supply orders. 
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The consoli- 


A. N. Palmer Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Schmidt, Hall & McCreary Co. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Silver Burdett Co. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Turner E. Smith & Co. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
The Steck Co. 

University of North Carolina Press 
The University Publishing Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

The Zaner-Blosser Co. 





SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1963 


L BOOK DEPOSITORY 


INCORPORATED 
Telephone TEmple 2-3321 


Raleigh,N.C. 


CHARLES ‘A’ LYONS, JR. 


Executive Secretary, and Editor 


Contributing Editors—H. L. Trigg, 
Mrs. Ruth L. Woodson, A. H. Peeler, 
Mrs. Lucy James, Dr. F. A. Tolliver, 
Dr. F. G. Shipman, Dr. F. A. Jackson 


TuHIs MONTH’S COVER 


This month’s cover features 
an ink sketch by 18-year-old El- 
vira Stewart of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. M.ss Stewart is a 
Senior at Ligon Junior-Senior 
High School in Raleigh and 
plans to pursue the field of com- 
mercial art upon graduation. 


Subscription price $1.50 yr. 


Advertising rates on application 
to the Executive Secretary. 


Published four times a year dur- 
ing the months of January, 
March, May and October at 125 
E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








Entered as second class matter 
January 15, 1930, at. the post 
office at Raleigh, N. C. under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Western District 
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North Central District 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION DATE 
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1. Section of Primary Teachers—Mrs. Ophelia Gray, Charlotte 
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B. Department of Secondary Teachers—Robert W. Boley, New Bern 
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° 
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C. Department of Teachers of Exceptional Children—Mrs. D. P. 
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From The Sditor - - - 


Charles “A” Lyons, Jr. 


PROJECT: 


SCHOOL —DROP OUTS 


It is fitting at the beginning 
of this 1963 school year that we 
give some attention to the prob- 
lem of school drop outs. Accord- 
ing to estimates reported in the 
current professional literature, 
one out of every three youth in 
school today, will leave before 
high school graduation. At the 
current rate, 7.5 million youths 
will have dropped out of school 
by the end of the current de- 
cade. These estimates, obvious- 
ly have tremendous implications 
for the profession. The implica- 
tions are equally great for the 
economy of the country when 
we consider the fact that the 
rate of unemployment among 
male drop-outs is three times 
higher than among their con- 
temporaries who have graduat- 
ed from high school. 


The Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education in coopera- 
tion with the state’s twenty- 
three county systems and the 
Baltimore City Department of 
Education recently conducted a 
Pupil Drop Out Study for the 
year 1960-61. It is reasonable to 
suggest that many of the causes 
for drop outs in Maryland might 
be prevalent in the 49 other 
states. 


Let us look at the major 
causes for drop-outs in Mary- 
land as given by the drop-outs 
themselves. 
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“Of the causes summarized 
under sixteen headings, the one 
listed most frequently was lack 
of interest. This cause account- 
ed for 35.3 percent of the an- 
swers. Lack of success account- 
ed for 17.8 percent, and econom- 
ic reasons other than costs of 
going to school accounted for 
10 percent. Marriage and preg- 
nancy represented another 14.5 
percent. Together, these four 
reasons were given by 77.6 per- 
cent of the drop-outs.” 


In the face of these reasons 
we, as professional educators, 
must ask ourselves some basic 
questions regarding our role, not 
only in helping to get back in 
schcol pupils who have dropped 
out, but in helping to create 
the kind of environment which 
will minimize the major causes 
for drop-outs. How do we inter- 
pret “lack of: interest” as ex- 
pressed by these young people? 
D.:d what the schools offer hold 
no interest whatever for them? 
How adequate are our school 
programs? Were these young 
people adequately prepared at 
the elementary school level? 
What about their home and com- 
munity environments? Do not 
we as educators have responsi- 
bilities in these regards? 


Could we not join and extend 
through this school year the 
nation-wide stay in school pro- 
jects launched by NEA and the 
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U. 8S. Office of Education in the 
summer of 1963. The slogan of 
this drive is “Each One Reach 
One.” The more than 100,000 
letters mailed to educators 
across the nation suggested gett- 
ing in direct touch with poten- 
tial school drop-outs and their 
parents, to convince them that 
the schools and all those who 
work in them do care; and that 
they owe it to themselves and 
their world to continue in 
school and to graduate. 


To participate in this drive 
requires no great organization- 
al effort, but only a personal 
decision of each individual edu- 
cator to devote a few hours, one 
day or more and personally 
reach at least one potential 
drop-out. If each of us will do 
this we can reach thousands. 
Each of us can help, and our 
help can matter a great deal to 
the students whom we reach. 


Finally, while we apply the 
necessary corrective measures 
we might give more thought to 
more effective preventive mea- 
sures which will minimize the 
possibility of a student beecm- 
ing a potential drop-out when 
he reaches high school. It is un- 
fair to place the full burden of 
blame for the drop-out problem 
on the high school. Programs, 
and activities which might give 
greater promise of success in 
high schools must begin in the 
home, in the elementary school 
and in the community. Correct- 
ive measures lose some of their 
value when applied at the time 
the student informs the high 
school principal or counselor of 
his intentions to leave school or 
even when the first symptoms 
of a desire to leave become evi- 
dent. We owe it to our youth to 
do all that we can to adequate- 
ly prepare them to enter the 
adult world. 
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From the Editors Desk 


News and Views 


Prince Edward Opens School 


The Prince Edward Free School Association, 
headed by C. W. Dorden, opened school this fall for 
all children of that Virginia county. The public 
schools of Prince Edward County closed four 
years ago, following a Federal mandate to dese- 
gregate. This first year of operation will be fi- 
nanced by private donations. 


Negro Graduates Under Par 


“  ..few of the graduates of Southern Negro 
Colleges were able to compete successfully with 
the graduates of other colleges and universities.” 
So said a spokesman from New York’s Civil Ser- 
vice Commission explaining the Commission’s 
decision to discontinue its program of filling ad- 
ministrative and technical positions in its govern- 
ment with graduates of Southern Negro colleges. 
Too few Negroes could pass the qualifying exams, 
the Commission said; of the 385 students who 
took the exams last year, only nine passed, and 
none placed very high in the rankings. 


Inmates In Class 


As part of the rehabilitation program in North 
Carolina’s prison system, classes in the funda- 
mental skills of reading and writing have become 
mandatory for illiterate inmates of state prisons. 
Of the 694 youthful felons in prison, 638 of them 
are school drop-outs; the relationship between 
lack of education and crime is obvious. 


Edueation Bill Passed By Senate 


The Senate approved and sent to the White 
House a $236.4 million medical education bill 
providing a three-year outlay to the construction 
and rehabilitation of facilities for training doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, optometrists, pharmacists, 
podiatrists and public health workers. It also pro- 
vides scholarship loans to students of medicine. 
A motion for an anti-discrimination amendment 
was tabled. The motion was offered by Senator 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), who charged that the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare has 
refused to give assurances that it will not aid in- 
stitutions that practice racial or religious bias. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee approved a vast expansion of Federal aid 
for vocation schools. In addition to providing new 
funds, the bill authorizes $50 million grants to 
States to give part-time jobs to students in vo- 
cational courses, and an additional $5 million to 
establish experimental work-residential schools 
for vocational training. 


Minors May Negotiate Loans 


Minors 17 years old and upward are permitted 
for the first time in North Carolina to sign legal- 
ly binding contracts, “for the sole purpose of 
borrowing money to obtain a higher education at 
a North Carolina college, university, junior col- 
lege, or industrial education center; provided, 
however, that none of the proceeds of any such 
loans shall be used to pay for any correspondence 
courses.” So ruled the North Carolina General 
Assembly on June 11, 1963. 


What Price Prejudice 


The noted expert in opinion research, Elmo Ro- 
per, estimates that the nation pays 30 billion 
dollars a year in wasted manpower because of 
discrimination against minorities. And not in- 
cluded in this figure is the added burden as well 
as the cost of corrective and social welfare which 
society imposes on itself as the price of preju- 
dice. 


Other Schools 
Dial “F” For French 


In Michigan’s Ann Arbor High School a sim- 
ple telephone dial system enables students to hear 
and practice several modern foreign languages. 
Each student studies in his individual booth in 
the classroom. All he has to do is dial the number 
associated with the lesson he wants to hear. The 
lessons, recorded on tape, are stored at the cen- 
tral program library which is in the Ann Arbor 
High School and, by means of telephone tie lines, 
these lessons are instantly available. 


The University of South Florida records all 
major lectures and puts them in a tape library 
where they can be withdrawn by students who 
want to go over the material. 


At Stephens College an amplified telephone is 
used regularly to interview experts who cannot 
appear in person. 


The elementary schools in California are ini- 
tiating team teaching whereby a team of four 
teachers have charge of 115 children (approxi- 
mately the total of their four classroom enroll- 
ments), and are able to concentrate on certain 
subjects and handle them with increased skill in- 
stead of spreading over a variety of subjects. 
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INCTA Welcomes Two New Members 





Mr. Fred D. McNeill, Jr. 


The Board of Directors of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association July 26, 1963, unanimously 
elected Fred D. McNeill, Jr., to succeed W. I. 
Morris as Field Representative. A former bio- 
logy teacher and football coach at Mary Potter 
High School in Oxford, North Carolina, Mr. Mc- 
Neill is a native of Durham, and a 1949 graduate 
of Hillside High School. He earned his Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1953, and his Masters of 
Science in 1957 from North Carolina College. Ad- 
ditional study at NCC, North Carolina State at 
Raleigh, and Wisconsin State College qualifies 
him to a principal’s certificate. 


A life member of NEA and ATA, Mr. McNeill 
also holds membership in the National Science 
Teachers Association, the National Association 
of Biology Teachers, the North Carolina Acade- 
my of Sciences, and has been published in the 
Leaders in American Science. 


Four times a delegate to the NCTA Convention, 
and a 1962 state delegate to NEA, he has attend- 
ed past Leadership Conferences, District meet- 
ings, and has served on the Resolutions and the 
Election Committee of NCTA. He has served in 
the office of Vice-President and President of the 
Oxford City Unit, and was instrumental in the 
organization of the EPDTA, for which he later 
served as NEA Coordinator. His record of pro- 
fessional service and leadership recommends him 
for the job he will now undertake. 
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See, ene 


Miss Barbara J. Hankins 


Miss Barbara J. Hankins joined the NCTA 
Headquarters staff to fill the new position of Co- 
ordinator of Publications, Public Relations, and 
Research. 


A native of Wilmington, North Carolina, Miss 
Hankins completed her high school program at 
Williston Senior High School in 1959. Granted a 
four-year academic scholarship to Saint Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, she entertained a 
course of study in the liberal arts, majoring in 
English-Writing and Secondary Education. The 
first is a concentrated study of literature, crea- 
tive and critical writing; the second, a comprehen- 
sive study of the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation and the methods of teaching. 


She holds a Bachelor of Arts degree since 
June of 1963, and is licensed by the state of 
North Carolina to teach English on the secondary 
level. Miss Hankins intends to further her study 
in Modern Literature and Theatre Arts. 


At ease in the field of creative and journalistic 
writing, and a co-contributor of a forth coming 
publication of critical essays, Miss Hankins comes 
to the North Carolina Teachers Association quali- 
fied and anxious to do the work before her. 


Do You Teach? 
Then You Are An Artist! 


Sherman U, Williamson, Carver High School 
Laurel Hill, N, C, 


Yes, you’ve been blessed with a highly developed creative ability. The magnitude of this ability is 
so great that it can put “life” into a child or take it away. You’re a master at the procedures and 
techniques that influence thinking. You have painted, sculptured, acted, conducted and written a 
composition that now is being played by hundreds of boys and girls. How much royalty are you re- 
ceiving? Don’t answer! Those youngsters who are playing and hearing your work each day can tell 
you how much it is being sold.. Your work in many homes is comparable to a “Last Supper” and pos- 
sibly a “Mona Lisa’. Your painting! 


In what category do you work? Is it doing what an artist would want his creation to do? Answer 
this next year. 


Commercial artists are causing billions of dollars to flow into business. They’re influencing people 
to purchase commodities. How is your work selling? 


You’re always at work. All. day long you work on your masterpiece with every breath that you 
take, with every turn of the eye, with every word you speak, you’re making a stroke with your brush, 
writing a melody, a short story or a poem. 


Yes, you’re greater than most artists, for your creations do not merely feed the human soul, but 
they stimulate the soul to demand of the body all things that make for strong intelligent citizens. 
You’re the greatest! Bernstein, Whistler, DeMille, even Shakespeare cannot rank with you. 


Your dress, your speech, your body motions, your understanding, your ambition, your love for youth 
and its growth is beyond and far superior to any creation done by other artists. People look at the 
“Mona Lisa” with mixed emotions; they evaluate what you’ve done precisely and immediately. 


You’ve seen hundreds of students marvel at the amazing, dazzling, dynamic billboards that adver- 
tise a new car or tell of the coming of a movie production. It holds him and seems miraculously to 
hypnotize him to a degree that he abides by what it insinuates. Are the signs which you paint daily 
for students doing the same? 


Paint well, for your creations are going on stage for thousands to view. Your signature is thereupon. 
May you long be remembered for the sacrifices made in order to beautify the lives of God’s own crea- 


tions. 
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From the Field Representative 


FRED D. McNEILL 


Greetings, from your headquarters office. 


I am happy to have been chosen Field Repre- 
sentative for the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation. To fill the shoes of my predecessor will 
be difficult, but I accept the challenge of serving 
you by promoting the programs of our association. 
I welcome this opportunity and solicit your assist- 
ance, guidance, and support in improving all levels 
of the association as they affect students, teach- 
ers, communities, and the nation. 


Events are taking place today more rapidly 
than they can be absorbed and disseminated. As 
we seek the attainment of high professional and 
educational standards, we must cooperate with 
other educational, professional and civic organi- 
zations whose purposes are similar to ours. 


In the original American battle for freedom 
Thomas Paine said, ‘These are the times that try 
men’s souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 


the service of their country. We fight, not to en- 
slave, but to set a country free and to make room 
upon the earth for honest men to live.’’ Now is 
no time to shrink from service, but to renew and 
rededicate our efforts to serve in our chosen pro- 
fession. 


I believe that all teachers should be active mem- 
bers in local, state, and national professional or- 
ganizations. 

I believe, further, that all teachers should parti- 
cipate in the educational, social, economic, cultural, 
and political affairs of his community. 

The NEA-DCT theme this year is: “Time for 
Decision’; that of the NEA is “Education for 
Responsible Freedom.” It is, indeed, time for us 
to decide now whether or not we will support the 
projects and programs of our association, e.g., 
unified profession, the Hammocks. It is our de- 
cision—either to shrink from the service demand- 
ed of us, or to accept the challenge that education 
places before us. Which will it be? 


Advantages of Unified Membership 


1. National publicity as the 
ninth unified state; added sta- 
ture for our association, and el- 
evated respect of our NEA of- 
ficers and leaders. 

2. The all-inclusive or class- 
room teachers unit affiliation 
fee of five dollars ($5.00) will 
not be necessary. If the local 
NCTA unit is unified, both the 
NCTA local and NCACT local 
can affiliate with the NEA by 
sending a letter (from the local 
unit president) in regard to its 
unification to: 


The Division of Records 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 20036 


This will mean a savings of 
two thousand dollars ($2,000) 
statewide and NCTA will doub- 
le its rebate from the NEA. 

The NEA Journal, Handbook, 
Annual Proceedings, Research 
Bulletins, and other reports of 
interest will be sent periodically 
to local units. 

Every teacher will receive the 
Newsletter and Teachers Record 
upon completion of the mailing 
list. 

3. Unified Membership will 
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facilitate receiving NEA cre- 
dentials for both the NEA-DCT 
Representative Assembly and 
NEA Delegate Assembly. 

4. Combined membership 
card of the NEA and NCTA 
will be issued immediately upon 
completion of the unified dues. 
The local unit will have a conve- 
nient permanent record for its 
files. 

5. If deemed appropriate, le- 
gal services can be attained in 
addition to the availability of 
the NCTA-NEA PR&R Com- 
missions. 

6. Activation or initiation of 
various professional committees, 
e. g., Professional Standards, 
Ethics, Defense of Rights, 
Field Service, Salary, Research, 
Public Relations, Improved In- 
struction. 

7. Additional staff to meet 
our growing needs and facilitate 
the operation of your headquar- 
ters. 

We are undertaking again 
this year a vigorous effort to 
promote unified local NCTA- 
NEA and ATA membership. 
The 1963 NCTA Delegate As- 
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sembly endorsed Unified Mem- 
bership, which was interpreted 
as a mandate for implementa- 
tion state-wide, although not 
constitutionally mandatory. 
Your Board of Directors and 
the NEA have undergone con- 
siderable effort and expense to 
put the plan into operation. Ba- 
sed on the action of the 1963 
Delegate Assembly, which re- 
flected state-wide sentiment, 
though not necessarily those of 
every teacher, we are on record 
in Washington, D. C. as unified. 

We appeal to every teacher 
and every unit to use the uni- 
fied plan this year. 






TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


. 
Quick! -Easy!=Private! 

= = « 
Any amount from $50 to $300—if you need money 
quick—cut out and mail this ad for complete free 
details, Completely confidential. No co-signers, no 
endorsers. Friends, merchants, school board will not 
know you apply for a loan. You can make this loan in 
the privacy of your home BY MAIL on your signalure 
only, Repay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ments on principal during suinmer Vacation Cut out 
and mail this ad today for full details in plain envelope, 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, Dept, ¢ 
BRY A 
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Let’s Take A Look At Ourselves 


A personal account by Miss Ezra Agnes Bridges, NEA Coordinator of the South- 
western District Teachers Association, Shelby, North Carolina. 


The 101st Convention of the 
National Education Association, 
held June 30 through July 6, 
1963, at Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mi- 
chigan, has great significance 
for all teachers, not only in 
North Carolina, but throughout 
the United States. 


As a delegate from the North 
Carolina Teachers Association, 
I was proud to be among the 
6,000 delegates, representing 
NEA’s 850,000 members, who 
witnessed a change in the image 
of the American teacher, from 
one timid and submissive, to 
one willing to stand on basic 
principles of right, regardless 
of the consequences. 


Civil Rights and Sanctions 


Although “A Great Profes- 
sion, Ours by Choice,” was the 
convention theme, the more 
than 10,000 teachers in attend- 
ance heard discussions on Civil 
Rights and Sanctions—admit- 
tedly, the most difficult prob- 
lem faced by this year’s assem- 
bly. 


At present there are 50,000 
Negroes holding membership in 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, with 11 state affiliates 
having segregated organiza- 
tions; both groups are repre- 
sented at the NEA Convention. 


Local and state associations 
where this dual system of or- 
ganization is still in effect, have 
been asked by NEA to set up 
consulting committees for the 
purpose of speeding up the re- 
moval of race restrictions. The 
National Association will assist 
local and state affiliates thro- 
ugh workshops, committees, and 
other activities in removing ra- 
cial barriers. State officials 
from NCTA were deeply con- 
cerned over the proposed 
change. 


This year, in the face of 
change, we need to take a look 
at ourselves especially on the lo- 
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cal level, since local associations 
are the grassroots of strong 
state and national associations. 

It may be of interest too, that 
NEA pledged continued support 
of the United States Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation 
in the public schools. 


U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Francis Keppel, in making 
the Notables Award Address at 
a Special Assembly of SNEA, 
charged that teachers were fail- 
ing to provide the necessary 
leadership in fighting discrimi- 
nation, and were concerned 
more with their own profession- 
al welfare. 


We are going to hear more 
about sanctions as the year pro- 
gresses. Richard B. Kennan, 
Executive Secretary of the 
NEA’s Commission on Profes- 
sional Rights and Responsibili- 
ties defines the term as any col- 
lective action by teachers to cor- 
rect unsatisfactory conditions. 
Further interpretation allowed 
that sanctions could go to the 
extent of calling teachers out of 
the classroom. 

Dr. William Carr, Executive 
Secretary of NEA said that 
sanctions might be considered 
as a new tool in the effort to im- 
prove education. Procedures 
to be followed must be carefully 
considered. 


Teachers as a Citizen 


Resolutions passed this year 
at the Convention by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, recom- 
mends that every teacher be- 
come an informed and active ci- 
tizen by exercising their politi- 
cal rights and responsibilities. 


Code of Ethics 


A Code of Ethics for the Edu- 
cation Profession was adopted 
aS one way of raising profes- 
sional standards. It was stated 
that, ‘‘all teachers would soon 
come under this code.” 

Local associations are to as- 
sume the responsibility of giv- 


ing information and acquaint- 
ing all members with the con- 
tents of the code. 


RX: Infectious Ignorance 


The Association urges that 
action programs be planned and 
inplemented which will lead to 
the rapid improvement of the 
educational, economic, and en- 
vironmental status of disadvan- 
taged Americans. 


This question comes to mind: 
“Are we willing, as teachers in 
North Carolina, to give of our 
time to upgrade those of our 
own race in order that they 
might secure decent jobs?” 


If so, there is a Federal-State 
Project for rehabilitating adults 
for self support. Information 
can be furnished by your local 
welfare agency. 


Unified Dues 


Many of our delegates joined 
“Project 64” while in attend- 
ance at the Convention. This 
means that we have pledged our- 
selves to help swell the member- 
ship in the National Education 
Association to one million mem- 
bers by 1964. There are a num- 
ber of teachers in North Caro- 
lina who belong only to their lo- 
cal and state organizations, and 
are thereby urged to become ac- 
tive members of the National 
Education Association. 


Another resolution passed by 
the Representative Assembly 
called for a single fee to be col- 
lected by the local associations 
to cover local, state, and nation- 
al dues. 


This report, which covers on- 
ly a few of the sessions at the 
Convention, should serve as a 
challenge to local associations 
throughout the state of North 
Carolina. As we begin the new 
year, let’s take a look at our- 
selves by examining and re-ex- 
amining our programs of work 
and guidelines in an effort to 
strengthen our organizations. 
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“Libby” For NEA-DCT 
President-Elect 


Able—Dedicated—Articulate 
Ener getic—Experienced 


Education: 


A.B. in English and Elementary Education— 
Livingstone College, Salisburg, N. Carolina 
M.A. in Education—Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

Graduate Work: Columbia University, In- 
diana University, North Carolina College 


Teaching Career: 
Teacher at Dunn, Landis, Winston-Salem, 
and Salisbury, North Carolina 
Teacher of Special Classes for educable men- 
tally retarded, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Summer School Teacher—Livingston College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina 

Civic: 
Salisbury-Rowan County Interracial Commit- 
tee 
Rowan County Civic League 


Rowan County Youth Commission 
Rowan County Family Life Service Council 


Service to the Profession: 
President: North Carolina Association of 
Classroom Teachers, NCTA Salisbury Unit, 
NCTA 
Vice President: Western District, NCTA 
Director: Western District Association of 
Classroom Teachers 
Chairman: Department of Special Education, 
NCTA 
Department of Special Education, 
Western District, NCTA 
State Chairman of PR&R Com- 
mission, NCTA 
Vice Chairman of NEA PR&R 
Commission 
Special Information Committee, 
NCTA 
North Carolina Commission on 
Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities 
Participant: DCT Thanksgiving Conference 
1960, 1961, 1962 
Panel Discussant AASA-DCT 
Joint Program 
Group Leader—1962 DCT 
Thanksgiving Conference 
Represented NEA-DCT as guest 
of West Berlin teachers to 
see “The Wall” and its ef- 
fects, May, 1962 
Secretary: NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1961-62, 1962-63 
Vice President: NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 1963-64 
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Attended: 6 Classroom Teachers Regional 
and National Conferences 
5 Regional and National TEPS 
Conferences 
8 NEA Conventions and DCT 
Delegate Assemblies 


Memberships: 


NEA Life Member 

North Carolina Teachers Association 

American Teachers Association 

North Carolina Council for Exceptional 
Children, CEC 

Staff of Advisors to NEA Educational 
Policies Commission, 1958-61 

NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom, 1960-61 

NEA Commission on Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities, 1961-64 

Advisory Council, NEA, DCT 

Interracial Committee, Rowan County Civic 
League 

Rowan County Youth Commission 

Vice President, Rowan County Family 
Life Council 

NCTA Board of Directors 

NCACT Executive Board 


Honors: 


Elected Woman-of-the-Year by Alpha Alpha 
Zeta Chapter, Zeta Phi Beta Sorority 
Cited by Future Teachers of America, Price 

High School, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Cited by Piedmont District Teachers Associa- 
tion, NCTA, for outstanding achieve- 
ment. 
(Election to be held at NEA Convention, 
Seattle, Washington, June, 1964) 


NCTA’s 

PROTECTION PROGRAM 
IN 

ACTION: 


2008 New Castle Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
September 5, 1963 


Mr. W. L. Smith 

W.L. Smith Insurance Agency, Inc. 
1230 Beatties Ford Road 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


This is to express my deep appreciation to you and to your able staff for 
the fine manner in which my claims were handled over the past eleven 
months. 


As you recall, I was involved in w very serious automobile accident Septem- 
ber 29, 1962 which necessitated a long period of convalescence. You and 
your staff made me feel that you were always willing to go the extra mile 
to serve me. This makes me proud to be a policyholder of the American 
Casualty Company. 


I wholeheartedly recommend to my fellow co-workers that they join the 
North Carolina Teachers Association’s Group Income Protection Plan 
which is underwritten by your very fine Company. I do this from my ex- 
perience and the experiences of others I know about. 


Wishing you continued success, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


THELMA S. SMITH 
(Mrs.) Thelma S. Smith 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Years in the making... 
Designed only for NCTA members... 
Approved and endorsed by NCTA Officials . . 


Years of satisfied service! 


Underwritten by: 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Administered by: 


W. L. SMITH INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


P. O. Box 2484 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Mail Coupon 'Today for Detailed Intormation 


W. L. Smith Insurance Agency, Inc. 
PaOe boxwec4o4 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Name 
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Science Contributes to 
General Education 


by Herschel L. Irons, Former Professor 
and Head of the Science and 
Mathematics Department 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


In this age of technology, the statement that 
the teaching of science occupies an important 
place in the total educational growth of the 
school pupil needs very little documentation. The 
complexities of our modern society have, in large 
measure, been the result of scientific develop- 
ment. Scientific study, then, becomes a neces- 
sary part of the modern education program. 


A good philosophy of science teaching should 
be constructed with two sets of aims and objectiv- 
es in mind: 1) the aims of education in general, 
and 2) the aims and objectives of the particular 
science course being taught. The first has been 
set forth under the title “Cardinal Principles.” 
Several groups, including the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and the President’s Commission 
on Goals for Americans have put these same ob- 
jectives in different words, but the essence really 
remains unaltered. 


As early as 1932 the United States Bureau of 
Education published an analysis of the objectives 
of several score science teaching programs. In 
part, these objectives were: 


To acquire knowledge—about science, in order to 
produce a better understanding of the environ- 
ment; knowledge which is necessary to correct su- 
perstitious and erroneous beliefs. To acquire know- 
ledge of a scientific vocabulary, about the source 
of scientific information, about the lives of great 
men in science. A knowledge of the fundamental 
principles applied to industry; one which would 
assist him in developing his power of observation 
and independent judgment. Such a store house of 
knowledge would free his mind of prejudice and 
superstition, nurture in him a spirit of inquiry, 
a respect for natural law, and one’s personal res- 
ponsibility to the world. 


This listing, though lengthy, does not begin 
to exhaust the objectives cited from various sci- 
ence programs by different teachers. Note, if you 
will, how these objectives thread a path back and 
forth through the warp and woof of the “Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Education” and intwine 
with the education objectives of Goals for Amer- 
icans. Cultural and disciplinary values, practical 


—yes, even religious values appear as ultimate 
goals of science teaching. 


The disciplinary values of a subject are those 
values and trainings which have transferral re- 
lationships to other fields of endeavor. What pro- 

lem—educational, social, or economic, has not 
had the procedures of the scientific method ap- 
plied to it in an effort to perfect a solution? 


Scientific attitudes are likewise transferred 
from scientific study. Some years ago, one hund- 
red science teachers indicated in a Columbia Uni- 
versity publication the following transferrable at- 
titudes: 


1) Belief in the universal interaction of 
cause and effect, making untenable beliefs in such 
superstitions as signs, good luck charms, ghosts, 
etc. 


2) Intelligent curiosity about why events 
transpire as they do, and the ability to recognize 
the answers based on accurate observation and 
examination. 


3) Willingness to hold one’s viewpoint for 
suitable reflection in order to allow consideration 
for other opinions. 


4) Respect for the other person’s point of 
view, and a willingness to be convinced by the 
evidence. 


How, you may ask, may we be sure that these 
aims and objectives have been achieved? Evalua- 
tion of the achievement of any general educational 
objective is, I think you will agree, a difficult task. 
By student standards, teachers are never quite 
capable of establishing the framework (test) for 
testing all the course objectives. Attitudes, at- 
tributes, and values of a moral magnitude are most 
difficult to evaluate. 


Two problems of pupils which the science teach- 
er can help solve through course assignments are 
given here. 


Objective: Improvement in the Ability 
to Take Notes. 


Problem: Many students do not know 
how to take notes during lectures. 


Procedure: 1) Select a short biography of 
a famous scientist to be presented, 
either as a reading or lecture in class. 


2) Explain the art, advant- 
ages and reasons for good note taking; 
that it does not mean writing down 
every word that is read or said, but 
setting down important facts. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Are You Prepared To Teach 


About 
Africa? 


In 1951 there were four independent countries 
on the African continent. Three of these, all in 
the north, were ruled by indigenous peoples, 
(Etheopia, Liberia, and Egypt), and one, in the 
extreme south, (the Union of South Africa), was 
ruled by a white minority government. Today this 
same continent has 33 votes in the world body! 


How did this startling change come about? 
Why? Who are the leaders? Where are they train- 
ed? Who is going to win the new “Scramble for 
Africa”? Did you know that some of today’s lead- 
ing French language poets are French-speaking 
Africans? That some of the new African leaders 
are academicans and authors with international 
reputations? That everything the West has tried 
to achieve in Africa will be at stake in the next 
few years when the anti-colonial struggle in 
Southern Africa reaches its peak? 


We still see Africa as the “Dark Continent’— 
the land of Kipling, Hemingway’s hunting trips, 
and, lately, Bob Hope’s “Call me Bwana’. If 
we teachers retain this image, will it ever be pos- 
sible for us to convey to our students the signifi- 
cance of the fact that overnight 29 countries and 
almost 200 million people have become indepen- 
dent? Never before in the history of the world 
has anything comparable happened. Do you know 
enough about this revolution to teach about it? 


What does the tourist meet when he lands in 
Africa? Is the Africa of the novels gone? The 
answer is obvious—of course it has not gone— 
but it is equally obvious that it 7s rapidly going. 
If you step off your plane in any one of a dozen 
African capitals you will see much of old Africa, 
the type of thing that all the guide books told 
you to expect—the gaily dressed Ghanaian wo- 
men, a dignified Nigerian in his white robes, or 
perhaps a Kikuyu in full war paint on his first 
visit to Nairobi, dressed as his forebears have 
dressed for the last 20 centuries. If you are a 
student of Africa, or have read some of the ra- 
pidly improving studies that are being done on 
this continent and its peoples, you will realize, 


that this is only the surface—if you take the 
trouble to look deeper you will find that you are 
in a society—a civilization—that is undergoing 
a process of social change more rapid than any 
other in the world. Here change in social struc- 
ture is not being measured in centuries or even 
in decades; the Ghana, Nigeria, Chad, or Upper 
Volta of 1963 cannot be described in the same 
terms as they were eight or nine years ago, if 
indeed they even existed as well-defined politi- 
cal units then. 


People, whose parents may still be living in 
remote villages in depths of Africa, are today 
living in the suburbs of Accra, Nairobi and Dar- 
es-Salaam, listening to Mozart, reading Salinger, 
and writing to the New York Times. This is per- 
haps the hardest adjustment for us to make in 
our thinking about this continent, as we have to 
throw off the old vocabulary and start thinking 
in different terms when we speak of the new 
classes that are rapidly emerging in African 
society today. 


The gin-and-tea-sipping colonial officer is gone, 
together with his long white socks, white shorts 
and pith helmet. In his stead one may find a 30- 
year-old African, speaking in clipped Oxford 
English of the French of the Sorbonne, or per- 
haps wearing a Howard University graduation 
ring, responsible for the administration of 50,000 
miles of his native land. 


Together with this change in administration, 
has gone a great change in the role of the tradi- 
tional rulers, and resultant changes in the very 
fabric of the society itself. Perhaps this is the 
most lasting impression that the intelligent ob- 
server takes away with him when he leaves: the 
impression that he has been privileged to see a 
great continent awakening, shaking off centuries 
of darkness and 80 years of colonial paternalism, 
and taking its vigorous place in the community 
of nations, as an equal. Nobody who has had the 
experience of meeting with any of the young gen- 
eration of African leaders can have failed to be 
impressed by the dedication, enthusiasm and 
boundless optimism with which they are approach- 
ing the staggering tasks that lie before any so- 
ciety that is trying to advance to modernity al- 
most overnight. 


Newcomers to Africa are often heard to ex- 
claim “Why, it is not all the same!” Of course 
it is not all the same, yet even today, people think 
of the whole of Africa as being jungle, tom toms, 
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Mr. Adrian B. du Plessis, the author of this article, has just completed a year at Stanford Uniwer- 
sity doing African area studies. A South African citizen by birth, he has traveled widely in Southern 
Africa and hopes to make a career as a foreign corespondent in Africa. 


and hot steamy rivers. Who but the uninitiated 
could possibly expect a land mass, 4,000 miles 
wide, almost 5,000 miles long, extending from 
35° south latitude to 35° north latitude, peopled by 
235,000,000 individuals of diverse origins, speak- 
ing 600 different languages, to be “... all the 
same”? 


No matter where one travels in Atrica, one 
is continually struck with the regional differenc- 
es. From the Hemingway hunting grounds of 
Kenya, with the finest game country in the 
world, brooded over by Mount Kilimanjaro; to 
Etheopia, one of the oldest Christian countries 
in the world, settled centuries before Christ by 
people of Semitic ancestry; or the Sudan with its 
English colonial heritage superimposed upon the 
ancient Moslem society. Egypt, with its 5,000 
years of recorded history, and Chad, with its 


French colonial heritage and perhaps 80 years 
of recorded history, all remind the observer that 
Africa is indeed the land of great contrasts. 


American tourists are at last becoming aware 
that it is possible to travel in Africa in comfort 
and complete safety. A pith helmet and mosquito 


ynetting are no longer essential items in the 


tourist’s baggage. One of the best tours now of- 
fered for the American who wishes to see Africa 
is run under the sponsorship of the National 
Education Association. (Information about this 
tour is available from the Division of Educa- 
tional Travel, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C.) 


Released by: Division of Educational Travel 
National Educational Association 
Washington, D. C. 


9,000 Volunteer Teachers Wanted 


Peace Corps estimates that it will need at least 5,000 teachers during the next twelve months to meet 
the requests coming from the 47 countries throughout Latin America, Africa and Asia where it now 
has educational projects. These teachers will instruct on the elementary, secondary and university 
levels. While all subjects usually taught in American schools have been requested, the greatest de- 
mand has been for teachers of mathematics, science, English as a second language, and for those com- 
petent to instruct in vocational subjects and physical education. 


Teachers planning to retire during or at the end of the current school year are invited, if physically 


fit, to apply for these interesting overseas posts. 


present employment are also invited to apply. 


Teachers eligible for leave of absence from their 


Further information, descriptive literature, a questionnaire form, etc., will be sent to anyone re- 


questing same from 


THE PEACE CORPS 
DIVISION OF RECRUITING 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Be sure to indicate in your letter whether you are a prospective retiree or if you would plan to go 
on a leave of absence. Applicants also should indicate their teaching field. No time limit has been 
set for the filing of applications, but consideration of same is usually made in the order of their receipt. 


Statistics on North Carolina Peace Corps Volunteers—There are 64 Peace Corps Volunteers trom the 
State of North Carolina now serving in 25 countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Thirty-five 
are Peace Corps teachers or teacher-aids. Of this number, ten have taught previous to entering the 
Peace Corps; twenty-five are teaching for the first time. 
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Professional membership drives are now under way in com: 

ree munities throughout the nation. Please share this eight-page 

ak feature with other teachers—especially those who have never 

i : Sead been NEA members. By providing a broader understanding 

ie of the NEA, it will help the membership drive in yout com: 

munity. This feature is appearing both in the NEA Journal 

and in a number of state association journals. For reprints, 
write to the National Education Association. 


For a brighter future for yourself, your students, and your profession... 


= BEONE 
IN A 
a MILLION! 


OU can become a better teacher and 

strengthen your profession by actively 
participating in the work of the National 
Education Association, which is rapidly 
moving toward its announced membership 
goal of “A Million or More.’”” NEA members 
represent all professional educators—teach- 
ers at every level from nursery-school 
through graduate school; principals; super- 
visors; superintendents.” 


*The new NEA Bylaw provision for active NEA mem- 
bership reads: “Any person who is actively engaged in 
the teaching profession or other educational work may 
become an active member at any time until August 31, 
1964. After that time any person who is actively engaged 
in educational work of a professional nature shall be 
eligible to become an active member of the Association if 
he (1) has an earned bachelor’s or higher degree and (2) 
where required holds or is eligible to hold a regular 
legal certificate of any kind except an emergency sub- 
standard certificate or permit. Any person who is an ac- 
tive member of the Association for the membership year 
1963-64 is entitled to continue as an active member of 
the Association.” 





YOUR SALARY WILL CLIMB. The 
greater the strength and influence 
of professional associations—local, 
state, and national—the larger and 
more frequent will be your salary 
increases. The average salary in- 
crease for instructional staff since 
1950-51 did not just happen. NEA’s 
comparative research data on salaries 
coupled with association action at 
local, state, and national levels are 
largely responsible for favorable sal- 
ary gains. Keep NEA’s salary goals, 
salary research, salary schools, sal- 
ary publicity, and salary consulta- 
tion service working at maximum 
strength for you. 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY. NEA’s new plan for term insurance offers you bonus protection at mini- 
mum cost. NEA’s Travel Service can save you many dollars on enjoyable and purposeful trips in this 
country and abroad. NEA works on a continuing basis with the Congress and with the Treasury De- 
partment to obtain tax savings for you. Teachers may now deduct certain educational expenses. Legis- 
lation supported by NEA has obtained a special tax credit which saves retired teachers up to $804.80 


each year. 






YOUR WORKING CONDITIONS WILL IMPROVE. The 


NEA, together with affiliated departments and state and local 
associations, engages in activities that result in better person- 


~nel practices and working conditions for you. Through its 


Department of Classroom Teachers, the Association provides 
direct assistance to local and state associations in analyzing 
and improving conditions of work. In the past school year 
alone, almost 300 local associations and three state associa- 
tions asked for and received such help. Many tens of thousands 
of teachers derived direct benefits from this work. Future 
improvements- will come in proportion to our organized 
-strength—local, state, and national. One of the NEA’s Pro- 
fessional Priorities is to establish formal procedures of profes- 
sional negotiation by which professional organizations and gov- 
erning agencies can reach agreement on conditions of work. 
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YOUR RIGHTS WILL BE DEFENDED. IE you are unjustly treated or unfairly 4 “< 


dismissed, the NEA Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities, in 
cooperation with your state association, stands ready to defend you with thorough 
investigation and disclosure of the facts, with legal advice and legal action if 


need be, and sometimes with emergency financial help. This is vital protection — 


for you and a strong deterrent to unfair treatment. An NEA Priority is to de- 


velop the autonomy of the organized teaching profession in the determination of 


standards of competence and professional conduct. 








YOUR RATING WITH THE PUBLIC WILL GO UP. NEA builds public appreciation of you and 
your colleagues and public support of education. Its work with mass media and leading lay organiza- 
tions results in a friendlier and better informed lay public. Conferences between educators and pub- 


_lishers have led to constructive magazine articles. NEA-produced films and many radio and TV shows 
on national networks tell the story of education. 


YOU WILL INFLUENCE NATIONAL POLICY. NEA is your advocate in Washington, your 
voice in the educational policies of the national government. United professional strength will help 
determine what federal funds are available for support of public schools, scholarships, or other edu- 
cational purposes. Your own welfare and that of the schools demand an able spokesman at all times 
before the Congress and the many departments and agencies of the federal government. Another 
NEA Priority: to achieve the enactment of federal legislation which, with improved Jocal and state 
revenue programs, will produce the funds required to meet the nation’s educational needs. 





YOU. WILL HELP TO MAKE TEACHING A BETTER | 


PROFESSION. Many NEA units, including the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the Ethics 
Committee, and the Citizenship Committee, are setting high 
standards of preparation, ethical conduct, and self-direction 
for the profession. By participating in the work of your 
national association—as well as your local and state associa- 
tions—you will, as Theodore Roosevelt advised, ‘‘give a por- 
tion of your time and resources to the upbuilding of your 
chosen profession.”” NEA stands ready to provide experienced 
‘consultants and able speakers to help strengthen the service 
program of your local: and state education associations. Be 
one in a million... be a millionaire! You will inherit, through 
your efforts in the NEA, a stronger, more effective profession. 






WILL YOU ACCEPT A COMMISSION? 


Write to the NEA for information 


about becoming a commissioned officer _ 


in the Project’64 membership campaign. 


You can play an important role in further 


strengthening your national association. : 


i 


For further information, talk with a leader in your local association, write to. your state association, 
or write to: rte ere SS a a 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION = 
FIELD OPERATIONS ae } ars a es Ri 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. ee 





IK Was Carried! 


By the constitutional revisions enacted by the 1962 Delegate Assembly of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers Association (Article IV, section 8), printed below are all motions and common consent enactments 
made and carried by the Board of Directors diving the pust year. 


August, 1962 

—that the checks be cashed (regard- 
ing canceled insurance policies) and 
that the NCTA receive one-half and 
the employees receive one-half with 
a recommendation from the Board of 
Directors, to the delegate assembly, 
that similar action be taken as was 
taken on the policy for Dr. W. L. 
Greene. 

—that the letter (from Mr. ©. A. 
Chick, Sr. stating a grievance against 
the President of Fayetteville State 
College) be tabled until our next ad- 
ministration which begins on Septem- 
ber 1, 1962. 

—that freedom be given the president 
in selecting speakers for the Annual 
Convention. 

—that we give our endorsement for 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz as Vice 
President of the National Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

—that the money from the campaign 
for Mrs. Koontz be returned to the 
Board. 


September, 1962 


—that the minutes of the meeting 
(June 9th) be adopted. 

—that the auditor’s report should 
show the amount of the U. S. Go- 
vernment Bond. 

—that we receive the treasurer’s re- 
pert with commendation. 

—that we take four thousand dollars 
($4,000) from our checking account 
and place it in a working account. 
—that we grant the request from Dr. 
Rudolph Jones for one thousand dol- 
lars ($1,000) for the promotion of 
the Hammocks. 

—_that the report on disbursements be 
received and adopted. 

—that we have a committee on equip- 
ment and a committee on renovation, 
and that we have a call meeting of 
the Board as soon as the committees 
are ready. 

—that the Teachers Record will carry 
a copy of the deed and legal agree- 
ment of the Hammocks. 

—that the report from Dr. Lyons be 
received and the recommendations be 
referred to the committees. 

—that the report of the Executive 
Secretary of Classroom Teachers on 
her activities in that office, and on 
the campaign budget for Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. Koontz be received and adopt- 
ed; that her third report on the or- 
ganization of FTA on state level be 
accepted with implementation through 
committee study. 

—that the Board of Directors of 
NCTA will support any NCTA mem- 
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ber who is elected as a national of- 
ficer of NHA or any NEA Department 
on a national level, provided local ad- 
ministrative units fail to provide the 
funds. The election must be national 
in scope, involving all fifty states. 
—that we accept the report from At- 
torney Curtiss Todd. 

—that we receive and adopt the re- 
port on Fiscal Policy as revised. 
—that the Board authorize that the 
budget request on the Division of 
Classroom Teachers and the Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers be sepa- 
rated in the budget presentation. 
—that the report from Mr. Byers be 
adopted. (On District Operations). 
—that we go on record in extending 
congratulations and best wishes to 
Dr. N. H. Harris as Interim President 
of Shaw University 

—that the Board of Directors author- 
ize the payment for the bulletins of 
minutes, that were mimeographed and 
bound for each board member. 

—that we receive the report from Mr 
J. H. Lucas and that his recommenda- 
tions be referred to the proper com- 
mittees. 

—that we adopt number twelve ou the 
agenda (organization by Consultants 
and Committees). 

—that balloting by districts and tits 
need to be revised. The districts will 
nominate NCTA Board Members, elect 
members for the nominating commit- 
tee and elect members for the elec- 
tions committee. 

—that the Interim Committee be dis- 
solved and arrangements as to Salar- 
ies be terminated as of August 31 
1962. 


-that the Hxecutive Committee screen 
the agenda of our Board meetings. In 
case an emergency arises the Execu- 
tive Committee can recommend poli- 
cy to the Board. The Executive Com- 
mittee will be composed of Board 
Members. 

—that we adopt item fifteen on the 
agenda. (Schedule of Meetings by the 
Board). 

—that we authorize fees for member- 
ships in the association of State Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries and the associa- 
tion of State Presidents. 

—that the Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee be instructed to proceed to set 
up a ten dollar budget. 

—that the grievance from Mr. C. A. 
Chick, Sr., be referred to the PR&R 
Committee. 


October, 1962 


-that Dr. H. I. Fontellio-Nanton ser- 
ve as consultant assisting with the 


SIXTY-THREL 


publication of the Record and News- 
letter, 

—that we approve the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee con- 
cerning equipment. 

—that we pay cash for the electric 
typewriter and a duplicator. 

—that we purchase a check writing 
machine. 

—that we purchase a dictaphone and 
transcriber. 

—that we authorize Dr. Charles Lyons, 
Jr. to write a letter to NEA (concern- 
ing the acceptance of an integrated 
—that our next Board meeting be 
held on the second Saturday in De- 
chapter of SNEA without separation). 
cember. 


December, 1962 


—that the minutes of September 8, 
page 7 be corrected to read: Dr. Char- 
les Lyons, Jr., informed us that the 
meeting on August 31, 1962, was a 
meeting of our Liaison Committee. 

—that the minutes of September §& 
be adopted. 

—that the minutes of October 6 be 
adopted. 

—that we submit the guidelines for 
the Executive Secretary to an (diting 
committee and that the Board with- 
hold approval until they are read 
again at our February meeting. 
—that the guidelines for the Hxecu- 
tive Secretary will become Board 
policy. 

—that the report by Mrs. Richards 
be adopted. 

—that we recommend to the Delegate 
Assembly that we look with favor on 
the proposal (that college presidents 
could serve as trustees and members 
of the Board). 

-that the NCTA does not have funds 
available to help pay the fine of Mr. 
Samuel J. Mitchell for his failure to 
file income tax returns. 

—that we delete supervising all, in 
line one (1) in number four (4) and 
use the words coordinating activities 
of. In line three (3) use delegate be- 
fore assembly. 

—that guideline five (5) will read as 
follows: He shall serve as consultant 
to all committees and to the Board 
of Directors. 

—that in line two (2) in number six 

(6) delete arranged and use the word 
‘letermined. 

—that the time for distributing the fi- 
nancial report, in number twelve (12) 
will be September, December, and be- 
fore the Convention. 


—that the Record will continue tv 
be published in October, January 
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March and May, and that we will 
have a September, November-Decem- 
ber, February, and April issue of the 
Newsletter. 

—that we approve the recommenda- 
tion from Dr. Lyons (that we ar- 
range for some kind of assistance for 
the Record and Newsletter, not to 
exceed one hundred per month). 
—that the money for additional help 
on the Record and Newsletter be tak- 
en from Committees Publication Fund. 
—that we have an open hearing on 
Thursday morning for delegates of 
the NCTA Convention. 

—that we accept the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee (that a 
two-hour business session be held Fri- 
day morning during the Convention). 


—that the necrology report be given 
at the Friday evening session ot the 
NCTA Convention. 


—that we approve an inspection of 
the Headquarters Building before re- 
novating. 


—that we endorse the action of the 
Executive Secretary with regard to 
parking. 

—that we reaffirm our position on 
accepting integrated units. 


—that we accept the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of our office tak- 
ing care of the rentals and to report 
our findings to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

—that after the report has been made 
to the Executive Committee concern- 
ing the rentals that we authorize the 
Executive Committee to proceed as 
they deem necessary. 

—that a resolution be sent to appro- 
priate parties concerning membership 
in the Executive Secretaries Organi- 
zation. 

—that we commend Dr. Lyons for his 
excellent report on the 1962-1963 NEA 
membership report. 

—that the report from our Executive 
Secretary be received. 

—that we accept the report on dis- 
bursements as of December 1, 1962. 
—that we adopt number six (6) on 
the agenda (Recommendations on 
Piedmont-East Piedmont Districts). 
—that we accept the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

—that we discuss the organizational 
structure. 

—that the organizational structure be 
sent to an editing committee for edit- 
ing. 

—that we close the discussion on num- 
ber four (4) (Guidelines for the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary). 

—that we accept the change affecting 
the Recording Secretary. 

—that travel insurance for those tra- 
veling in the interest of the associa- 
tion be approved. 

—that our next Board Meeting be Feb- 
ruary 2, 19638. 

—that we adjourn. 
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February, 1963 


—that the agenda as presented be- 
come the order of the day. 

—that the minutes of the previous 
meeting be received and adopted. 
—that the guidelines including the 
organizational chart be published in 
the Teachers Record. 

—that Attorney Curtiss Todd be auth- 
orized to draw up the necessary con- 
tractual agreement concerning Guice- 
line 1, for the Executive Secretary, 
in accordance with changes recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee 
and stated opinion of this board. 


—that the organizational chart be a 
part of the guidelines. 


—that additional guidelines and or- 
ganizational structure be adopted, and 
that proposed offices be included in 
the organizational chart. 

—that properly supported vouchers 
from the Credit Union he paid. 

—that the Executive Committee will 
serve as the committee for studying 
the situation of the Credit Union. 


—that the President and Executive 
Secretary request separate considera- 
tion for travel and honorarium for 
Mr. P. U. Watson. 


—that the Executive Committee will 
take the necessary steps to obtain 
data relative to the actual condition 
of the Headquarters Building and up- 
on the basis of information obtained 
make a recommendation to the Board. 


—that we work in the area of Higher 
Education to see if we can get more 
members. 


—that our President write a letter to 
Governor Sanford from the Board of 
Directors (concerning equal em- 
ployment opportunities). 


—that the Treasurer’s 
adopted. 


—that we accept and adopt the report 
by the Legislative Committee. 


—that we need to release a statement 
for publication about what our Legis- 
lative Committee is doing. 


—that we adopt Article X of the con- 
stitution as presented by the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws Committee. 


—that the report on District Opera- 
tions be adopted. 


—that this year each district use 
their own theme. In 1964 use the 
NEA theme. 


—that we adopt the recommendation 
of the committee with regard to the 
Headquarters suite for this year. 


—that the secretary and treasurer be 
considered (to serve as delegates at 
the NEA Convention.) 


—that we should execute recommenda- 
tions through number twenty (SN 
HA); twenty-one to twenty-four 
will be on the basis of the allotment 
with one NEA Major Committee Ap- 
pointment and two Board of Direc- 
tors Appointments. 


—that we adopt the report by Mr. 
Lucas as amended. 


report be 


—that we endorse the unified pro- 
gram, 

—that the Board recommend Mr. Lu- 
cas for a two year term as NEA Di- 
rector. 

—that the report from the Campaign 
Committee be adopted. 

—that we follow fiscal policy with re- 
ference to vouchers for the Campaign 
Committee. 

—that we reconsider Section 4 and 5 
of Article III of the Constitution. 
—that we accept the recommendation 
of the Constitution Committee. 
—that the report of the Constitution 
Committee be adopted as a whole with 
corrections. 

—that the request from the Chapel 
Hill teachers be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

—that we adjourn. 


April, 1963 
—that we table number nine on the 


agenda (Consideration of request 
from Mr. H. V. Brown for financial 


assistance for a publication) until 
our September meeting. 
—that the letter from Mr. H. V. 


Brown be read without any discussion. 


—that action on number ten on the 
agenda be deferred (Consideration of 
request from Phelps-Stokes Fund for 
budget item of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($2,500.00). 


—that we study the matter concern- 
ing the request from the Phelps-Stok- 
es Fund and submit recommendations 
to the Board. 


—that the minutes of February 2, 
1963 be adopted. 


—that the ‘Treasurer’s 
adopted. 


—that we have mimeographed copies 
on memberships and receipts and dis- 
bursements distributed to the dele- 
gate assembly. 


—that we recommend to the delegate 
assembly that the Board of Directors 
be given the responsibility of decid- 
ing on the place for the 1964 NCTA 
Convention. 


—that the date of the NCTA Con- 
vention remain the same (The week 
prior to Palm Sunday). 

—that we give further study to the 
item on Educational Secretaries and 
make recommendations to the Board. 


—that we recommend to the delegate 
assembly a ten dollar ($10.00) fee and 
the budget as presented be adopted. 
—that the information on the results 
of the voting by the local units not 
be circulated. The Budget Director 
will have the information in case it 
is requested. 

—that the report from the Wxecutive 
Committee be received and that the 
proposals be acted on item by item. 
—that we defer indefinitely the pro- 
posal that we write off what has been 
advanced financially to the Credit 
Union. 

—that the Board of Directors endorse 


report be 
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what the Executive Committee has 
done in regard to the fifteen hundred 
dollars ($1,500) for the Credit Union. 
—that we accept the recommendation 
of the current Hammocks Board of 
Directors to add five other individuals 
elected by the Hammocks Beach Cor- 
poration and that the Hammocks 
Board be composed of the personnel 
of the NCTA Board plus Mrs. Jose- 
phine Sharpe, Dr. William Sharpe, 
Jr. and the five persons presented. 
—that we accept the revised resolu- 
tion of the Executive Committee on 
the Headquarters Building. 

—that we approve the moving of the 
equipment to the office that was made 
vacant. 


—that we pay a one-way fare to Mr. 
Edward C. Miller of Atlanta, Georgia. 
—that the guidelines on sick leave be 
tabled for further study. 


—that Dr. Charles Lyons, Jr. be re- 
quested to find out what other states 
do when the Executive Secretary be- 
comes incapacitated. 


—that the entire contract be deferred 
until after the study. 


—that we endorse the action of Dr. 
Lyons in inviting Mr. James Nichol- 
son. 

—that we receive the report on the 
visiting committee and that it be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for 
study and that they report recommen- 
dations to the Board. 


—that the president be authorized to 
select additional individuals to meet 
with the Executive Committee as con- 
sultants (above motion). 


—that we act on Mrs. Bessie Allen 
and eliminate Mrs. Randolph as dele- 
gate because Mrs. Randolph is unable 
to attend the NEA Convention. 


—that Mr. R. L. Flanagan be appoint- 
ed as the second delegate. 


—that Mr. J. H. Lucas would investi- 
gate the possibility of the appoint- 
ment of another delegate. 

—that we pay the extra expenses for 
the suite for the President and Hxecu- 
tive Secretary. 

—that we pay one-half of the expens- 
es for the State room and that we 
have equal participation. 

—that the Leadership Conference be 
held at the Hammocks Beach. 


—that the fee for retired teacher's be 
two dollars ($2.00). 


—that we recommend to local associa- 
tions to consider the gift member- 
ships, in the NCTA to retired teachers 
as one means of honoring them. 
—that we have a NEA delegate ses- 
sion on May 4, 1963. 

—that the report on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities be adopt- 
ed. 

—that the President be an early dele- 
gate to the meeting on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities with the 
Vice President as alternate. 


—that the Executive Committee count 


for OCTOBER, 


NINETEEN 


the votes (from the Convention elec- 
tion). 

—that the brochure be approved with 
proper corrections (Brochure on 
“Paying Professional Dues—What Do 
We Get?”). 

—that the president be authorized to 
appoint a Personnel Committee to es- 
tablish a procedure for the appoint- 
ment of additional NCTA personnel. 


—that the summary of the 1963 NCTA 
Convention be in the April Newsletter. 
—that the Board approve as policy 
the printing of proceeding of each 
Annual Convention to be made avail- 
able to Board members and local as- 
sociations through the president. 


—that the Board authorize the Hxecu- 
tive Committee to draft a form of 
implementation concerning the Ham- 
mocks and present recommendations 
to the Board at the May 18th pilgrim- 
age. 

——that if we can get an additional set 
of credentials, it will go to Mrs. Hli- 
zabeth D. Koontz. 

—that the NCTA Executive Secretary 
make contact with the NCEA Execu- 
tive Secretary expressing a desire 
for reciprocal action in placing pic- 
tures and accompanying material 
about Lois Edinger and Libby Koontz 
in the North Carolina Education and 
the North Carolina Record as soon as 
possible before June 1, 1963. 

—that whatever necessary expense is 
incurred in connection with securing 
additional heln in the State room in 
Detroit be paid from the balance in 
the delegate appropriation. 

—that the President, Vice Presid t, 
Executive Secretary and the Norta 
Carolina NEHA Director form the nu- 
eleus of the Leadership Conference 
Planning Committee and that they 
be given the authority to add addi- 
tional persons on the committee. 
—that we have at least twenty-five 
thousand of the brochures printed on 
“What We Get From Our Associa- 
OO eae 

—that we delete the names, of the 
committee on the brochure and use 
a code number for this publication. 
—that we put Publication Number 1, 
and the date where the names on the 
committee are printed. 

—that the president be authorized to 
appoint the necessary committees to 
carry on the work of the Association. 
—that every district should sponsor 
a Leadership Conference. 

—that the Board of Directors recom- 
mend to district presidents, through 
written communications, that Leader- 
ship Conferences be encouraged in 
every district. 

—that we endorse the scheduled dates 
for the district meetings. 

—that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to study and make recommen- 
dations concerning the Headquarters 
Building, and to make progress re- 
port at our next meeting. 
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—that the District Operations Com- 
mittee be charged to make an annual 
NCTA calendar. 

—that the Executive Committee give 
some study to conflicts in music fes- 
tivals. 

—that we seriously consider having 
our NCTA Convention on Friday and 
Saturday. 

—that the Operations Committee con- 
sider eliminating sectional meetings 
on the State level and concentrate on 
them in the districts. 

—that we adjourn. 


May, 1963 


—that we give notice to the operators 
of the beauty parlor to move. 

—that Dr. Lyons not be a part of the 
solicitation in the effort to help (a 
young man from Greensboro get aid 
to go abroad). 

—that we have staggered terms for 
the five additional members of the 
Hammocks Beach Board. 

—that the persons recommended to 
the Hammocks Board be appointed. 
—that Dr. Rudolph be appointed to 
serve as chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on the Hammocks. 

—that all committees be coordinated 
by the sub-committee. 

—that the NCTA Board of Directors 
take no action in the matter concern- 
ing the relationship of the Executive 
Secretary’s participation in the Ra- 
leigh situation as a citizen and his 
relationship as an NCTA official. 
—that the NCTA Board of Directors 
go on record as reaffirming the posi- 
tion that has been taken by the NCTA 
delegate assembly on desegregation. 
—that the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee to draft guide- 
lines declaring to what extent offi- 
cers or employees may involve NCTA 
in their activities as a citizen. 

—that we go on record as commend- 
ing Dr. Lyons for his leadership as 
a citizen in the Raleigh situation. 


—that we adjourn. 

June, 1963 

—that Miss Barbara J. Hankins would 
not be interviewed by the Board. The 
Personnel Committee will interview 
Miss Hankins for the position of Co- 
ordinator for Research, Public Rela- 
tions and Publications, and make re- 
commendations to the Board. 

—that the NCTA Convention would 
be discussed during the Leadership 
Conference. 

—that we incorporate the suggestions 
by Mr. Collins and Mr. Lucas concern- 
ing the Hammocks (taxation of the 
Hammocks). 

—that the Executive Committee’s re- 
commendation to engage Mr. Nathan 
T. Garrett as auditor be accepted. 
—that we raise the 7¢ fee one cent, 
across the board, for in state travel to 
begin at the next fiscal year. 

—that the Executive Committee pro- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Pictured here are officers and members of State Teachers Associations — Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia — along with workshop consultants for 
the NCOSTA Meeting. 


Members of the North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation participated in the Annual Conference 
of the National Council of Officers of State 
Teachers Association hosted by the Virginia 
Teachers Association in Richmond. The three- 
day Conference was held on September 7th thro- 
ugh the 29th. 

Vice President, Walter G. Byers trom Char- 
lotte, Dr. Charles “A” Lyons, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary, both of NCTA, and North Carolina Direc- 
tor of ATA, Joseph C. Duncan from Yanceyville, 
represented North Carolina at the Conference. 
Mrs. Della Perry and Miss Barbara J. Hankins 
from the Raleigh Headquarters staff also attend- 
ed.. 

In the delayed presence of Dr. G. L. Porter, 
President of NCOSTA, the Conference was open- 
ed Friday afternoon by Vice President, Robert 
Hatch, who added his greetings to those of the 
VTA officials, and introduced the officers at- 
tending the Conference of the eleven-state organ- 
ization. . 

Phelps-Stokes Assists 

The Workshop Session, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Aaron Brown, Project Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, considered the 
mounting implications of the National Teachers 
Examinations, and other areas affecting the 
teacher-pupil progress in education. 

Dr. Brown opened for discussion three main 
topics of concern: first, the need for more visual 
material in the classrooms, especially with regard 
to the image—or lack of an adequate image— 
presented through mass media of the black man 
in American history. Growing out this need, Dr. 
Brown demanded a concentrated effort on the 
part of educators to teach international relations 
with visual aids and to encourage the production 
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of portraits and busts of outstanding Negroes. 
The third area of discussion centered around 
the utilization of warehouse text books as sup- 
plementary materials in the classes. 

Phelps-Stokes is a service organization, Dr. 
Brown said; it offers assistance through state 
teachers associations in each of these and other 
areas. 

Summer of Discontent 

An evening dinner session of NCOSTA wel- 
comed the timely remarks of Otis Finley, Asso- 
ciate Director of the National Urban League 
trom New York. Emphasizing the need for teach- 
ers to combine efforts with the Urban League 
in securing employment for youth, Mr. Finley 
said that Southern teachers are in the “cat bird 
seat,” living closer to the students themselves 
than in most other sections of the nation. 


This past summer of discontent shook the con- 
science of many philanthropic organizations, 
which now offer unprecedented sums of money 
for up-grading disadvantaged persons. “It is 
time now for us to put up or shut up,” Finley 
said. The greatest federal expenditure today is 
space money in the south; Negroes must be able 
to qualify. We should explore the possibility of 
establishing regional in-service workshops for 
counselors, career conferences for students; we 
must meet the need for more specialized mater- 
ials, and offer our young people proper images 
for identification. 


The Urban League offers immediate support 
in the form of visual arts. ‘A Morning for Jim- 
my” and “Charm by Choice” are two completely 
interracial films for the Junior High Schooi le- 
vel, telescoping the seeds of adolescent growth. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The North Carolina Teachers Association 
Credit Union 


PURPOSE OF THE CREDIT UNION 


To Serve As A Savings and Loan Institution For The 12,000 Teachers Affiliated With NC 
TA. Not for profit, not for charity, but for service to the teaching profession. 


Goal 


The goal of the North Carolina Teachers Association Credit Union shall be to have every 
teacher in North Carolina become a member. By the mere purchase of two shares each 
month per school year, the 12,000 members of NCTA can build up a Credit Union with 
assets of more than $1,000,000.00. This reasonable goal would give the teacher a tremendous 
financial asset. 


Charter 


THE NCTA CREDIT UNION IS CHARTERED BY THE CREDIT UNION DIVISION 
OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dividends 
The Board of Directors will declare an annual dividend. 
Audit 


The financial records of the North Carolina Teachers Association Credit Union shall be 
audited quarterly by the Supervisory Committee and annually by the Credit Union Divi- 
sion of the State of North Garolina. 


Eligibility 
All teachers who are members of NCTA are eligible to join the North Carolina Teachers 


Association Credit Union. All teachers owning shares may borrow up to three hundred 
dollars ($300.00) per year. 


Cost 
Shares are $5.00 each and the joining fee is 25¢. 





Headquarters 


CREDIT UNION OFFICE WILL BE IN THE NCTA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING IN 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


All checks for shares and joining fees should be sent to: 
Mr. F. D. McNeill, Secretary-Treasurer 
N. C. Teachers Association Credit Union 
125 E. Hargett Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Application Blank 


IN eal eae tere oe eee tees hn eee: peer OMe ACOUTCRS: oe ees ene w 
Mailing Address _.. Pid: es 

Teaching Position School 

OCA OMe Ree AL eae Se nee ; 

Number of shares ($5.00 each) ipa ee Ss Potala 

Joining Fee $0.25 _. _.. Total amount submitted 

DIStrich” ter oe. Local Unit 

Date Signature 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
TURNS EDUCATOR 

The doctors and nurses will 
have to make room this fall for 
the teachers. While “Channing” 
leaves much to be desired in rep- 
resenting a co-ed college cam- 
pus, NBC’s “Mr. Novak” offers 
a bit more promise. The show 
has Jefferson High as its educa- 
tional battle grounds, and stars 
veteran television personalities 
James Franciscus (Yale grad- 
uate in English), and Dean Jag- 
ger, one-time Indiana _ school 
teacher. 


Great Adventure Series 


Apart from these two drama- 
tic public appeal entrees onto 
the television screen, CBS Tele- 
vision Network, in close coopera- 
tion with the National Educa- 
tional Association and its Na- 
tional Council for the Social Stu- 
dies, is presenting this year a 
“Great Adventure” series. The 
first show of the series (each 
of which will illuminate drama- 
tic events and personalities in 
United States History), made 
its debut on September 27 with 
Gerald F. Gough, a Maryland 
High School teacher, commentat- 
ing. The series will include: 
“The Emporer of the West,” the 
story of American Statesman, 
Aaron Burr; “Go Down Moses,” 
concerning the underground rail- 
road and Harriet Tobman; ‘‘Sit- 
ting Bull,” and a list of others— 
all designed as entertainment- 
education in the public interest. 


Shakespeare 


Sunday, October 6, 1963, at 7 
p.m. was the inauguration date 
of a new dramatic series—“A 
Festival of Shakespeare’’-to run 
each Sunday evening through 
January 19, on Radio Station 
WBT-FM in Charlotte. The pro- 
gram will consist of stereophon- 
ic recordings of 16 of William 
Shakespeare’s greatest plays. 
Clyde McLean, award-winning 
arts commentator will narrate 
the series, the commentary for 
which has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor Sidney Stoval of Char- 
lotte College’s English Depart- 
ment. 


3D 
ool fed 


Following is the complete list 
of plays selected for “A Festi- 
val of Shakespeare”: Henry IV, 
Part I and IJ, Henry V, Twelfth 
Night, Romeo & Juliet, Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
Winter’s Tale, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, King John, Cymbe- 
line, Measure for Measure, King 
Lear, The Tempest. 


Make plans now to celebrate 
Shakespeare’s 400th Birthday 
—1964. 





The President of the United 
States has proclaimed the week 
of November 10th, through the 
16th as American Education 
Week. This year’s theme is 
“Education Strengthens the Na- 
tion.” Simply being aware of 
the problems and _ responsibili- 
ties of education is not enough; 
as teachers and students we 
must actively assume the task 
of strengthening the minds of 
our pupils, and by so doing, 
strengthen the nation. 


Each day of the observance 
will be focused on the following 
areas in which the nation is 
strengthened by education: ‘‘Va- 
lues of Free Men” (Novem- 
ber 10), “Learning Opportuni- 
ties for All” (November 11), 
“Quality Education” (Novem- 
ber 12), “Balanced Curriculum” 
(November 18), “Community 
Resources” (November 14), “Fi- 
nancial Support” (November 
15), and Goals for Tomorrow” 
(November 16). It would be 
wise to re-think and evaluate 
these areas of emphasis. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 


McNEILL ATTENDS 
SALARY SCHOOL 





Mr. Fred D. McNeill, NEA- 
NCTA Field Representative at- 
tended the first of six NEA Re- 
gional Salary Schools scheduled 
for 1963-64. The event was 
held at the Marriott Twin Brid- 
ges Hotel, Washington, D. C. on 
September 26-28, and drew rep- 
resentatives from Delaware, 
Maryland, Washington, D. C., 
Virginia, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
In addition to Mr. McNeill from 
the Raleigh Headquarters, 
North Carolina was represented 
by A. H. Peeler, Greensboro; 
Mr. E. F. Wilson, Winston-Sa- 
lem-Forsyth Unit; Miss Naomi 
Morgan, Durham; and Mrs. 
Willa Gibson, Oxford-Granville. 


The theme of the Salary 
School was: ‘Public Relations 
and Salary Work’’, topics dis- 
cussed were: 


1. Salary Scheduling 
2. Fringe Benefits 


3. School Finance and Schoo! 
Budgets 


4. Merit Rating 
5. Professional Negotiation 


6. The Salary Committte and 
Its Work 


TEACHERS RECORD 


It Was Carried! 


(Continued from Page 19) 


pose a travel policy for elected or ap- 
pointed officers of the NCTA. 


—that we endorse the action of the 
Executive Committee requiring dele- 
gates and officers to be members of 
the local, state and national associa- 
tions. 


—that educational secretaries be plac- 
ed on the agenda. 


—that the Board encourage local 
units to adopt the policy of unified 
dues. 


—that the word must be deleted in 
the delegates orientation report and 
substitute the word encourage (Uni- 
fied dues). 


July, 1963 
—that the minutes be adopted. 


—that we accept the Executive Com- 
mittee’s recommendation and proceed 
with the balloting. (For Field Repre- 
sentative). 


—that we vote for Mr. Fred D. Mc- 
Neill by using words yes or no. 


—that Mr. Fred D. McNeill be unan- 
imously elected. 


—that the Board of Directors resolve 
that we look with favor on the merg- 
ing of the two associations. 


—that we approve the three recom- 
mendations by the Executive Com- 
mittee. (Regarding the merging of 
the two associations). 


—that we accept the report from the 
Executive Committee. 


—that we adopt the report and ex- 
press our opinions by secret ballot. 
(Regarding the position of Coordina- 
tor of Publications). 


—that deficit spending be brought 
before the Board for approval with 
a recommendation from the Budget 
and Finance Committee. 


—that a committee be appointed to 
search the records for policies enacted 
by the North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation and that they be compiled 
to avoid possible conflict or duplica- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 


—that we adopt the recommendation 
from the Executive Committee con- 
cerning a communication to Governor 
Sanford encouraging him to use the 
influences of his office to create a 
Bi-racial Committee or Commission 
to give impetus to education as the 
number one need of North Carolina. 


for OCTOBER, 


NINETEEN 


—that Mr. Moore be paid seventy-one 
dollars ($71.00) for services rendered 
which included consultation with the 
Internal Revenue Agent for one whole 
day and travel expenses from Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


—that the campaign committee (for 
Mrs. Koontz) convene and make pro- 
posals to be presented to the Board. 
—that the one hundred eighty-two dol- 
lars ($182.00) that was not spent 
for “Libby’s” campaign be returned 
to the NCTA. 


—that the amount of one hundred 
eighty-two dollars be allocated for 
“Libby’s’ campaign. 


—that we supplement the one hundred 
eighty-two dollars by the amount of 
five hundred dollars for the planning 
of ‘Libby’s” campaign. 


—that the Executive Secretary pub- 
lish what was done by the N. C. Legis- 
lature on education and that it be 
printed in the Newsletter. 


—that we adjourn. 


WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


A five year program for 
teacher education? 


NOTICE 
Group Accident Insurance 


If you are a member of the North Carolina Teachers Association you 
may be eligible for the group plan of Accident Insurance described 
below at the special group premium rate: 


Loss of Life, or both hands or both feet or one hand and 
one foot or sight of both eyes, or one limb and one eye 


CLALGM TL Ome CCT Oras eae ON FUT eee see ee oe ee eee $5,000.00 
IFOSSMOr One whan Gero TcO Tey lOO cases se ee se eee Bee = 9250.00.00 
TOSSHO Las S hte OlmO TC pO y.crs ere eee ke Fee ee cae poe $1,250.00 
BLANKET MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS: 

For hospital, doctors, registered graduate nurse, dentist, 
x-ray, ambulance services, pays entire bill up to--------.-.- $1,500.00 


Full benefits from policy date. No waiting period. 24 hour per day 
coverage—on and off the job. Cases not covered are: Suicide; war or 
any act of war; non-commercial air craft flights; hernia; treatment 


in government hospital. 


Premium Quarter 


$9.00 


Semi-Annual Annual 


518.00 $36.00 


Underwritten by: State Life and Health Insurance Company, Iinc. 
Tarboro, INi.C. 


Fill out and mail application to: 


ty He Taylor P20) Box 91.) Wilson, Ni C: 





I hereby apply to State Life and Health Insurance Company, Inc., 
Tarboro, North Carolina for Accident Protection Policy. 


Name 





Occupation 


Date of Birth 





Address 





(Print) Street or RFD 


Town State 


Are you a member of North Carolina Teachers Association 


Have you lost a limb or sight of an eye? 


Are you in sound mental and physical condition? 


Beneficiary’s Name? 











Relationship? 








Date Signature of Applicant 
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MEMBERSHIP: REPORT 
1963 


HDITOR’S NOTE: The number of teachers listed in the 
first column is taken from the N. C. Educational Direc- 
tory. The actual number may vary from the official 
figure. When the official figure is smaller than the actual 
figure, membership will be shown as 100% plus. This 
will be true whether additional teachers are employed or 
eligible educational workers not counted officially pay 
dues through a local association. Data are not available 
for reporting percentage ratings in college and institu- 
tional units. 


Only NEA enrollments reported through the NCTA 
Office will be considered complete in this report. Some 
information about memberships sent directly to Washin- 
gton is not received in the NCTA Office. Units reporting 
NEA dues directly to Washington should send copies of 
their reports to NCTA Headquarters. 


Any Errors or Omissions Will Be Corrected Gladly. 
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COUNTY an Sas iS Be iS é 
t 109 110 100% 105 96% 
Se cram 3 67 70 100% 62 92% 
Alexander County 14 14 100% 
Alleghany County 2 
Anson County 81 80 99% 81 100% 

Morven 27 27 100% 

Wadesboro 35 35 100% 

Ashe County 3 3 100% 3 100% 
Avery County 2 oe 
Beaufort County 85 79 93% 53 % 

Poyckiaot on 67 67 100% 67 100% 
Bertie County 153 149 97% 145 92% 
Bladen County 149 144 97% 118 19% 
Brunswick County 89 78 88% 19 21% 
Buncombe-Asheville Unit 124 118 95% 94 76% 
Burke County 39 38 98% 37 95% 
Cabarrus Tir School Unit 109 109 100% 

Barber-Scotia College 1 3 
Caldwell-Lenoir Unit 36 39 103% 38 100% 
Camden County 25 26 100% 

Carteret County 45 42 93% 38 85% 
Caswell County 109 111 100% 96 89% 
Catawba-Hickory-Newton Conover 82 77 94% 

Chathan County 96 97 100% 97 100% 
Cherokee County — 

Andrews 1 

Murphy 3 3 100% 3 100% 
Chowan County 12 12 100% 6 50% 

Edenton 50 51 100% 48 96% 
Cleveland Co.-Kings Mt.-Shelby 171 169 99% 169 99% 
Columbus County 161 159 99% 163 100% 

Whiteville 41 41 100% Al 100% 
Craven County 88 94 100% 93 100% 

New Bern 72 70 98% 69 96% 
Cumberland County 176 175 99% 176 100% 

Fayetteville 168 170 100% 170 100% 

Fayetteville State College 43 23 
Currituck County 22 22 100% 22 100% 
Dare County 4 4 100% 4 100% 


Davidson Co.-Lexington 
Thomasville 
Davie County 
Duplin County 
Durham County 
Durham City 
North Carolina State College 
Edgecombe Co.-Tarboro 
Forsyth County 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem State College 
Franklin County 
Franklinton 
Gaston County 
Gastonia 
Cherryville 
Gates County 
Granville County 
Oxford 
Greene County 
Guilford County 
Greensboro 
High Point 
A. & T. College 
Bennett College 
Palmer Memorial Institute 
Halifax County 
Roanoke Rapids 
Weldon 
Harnett County 
Haywood Co.-Canton Unit 
Henderson County 
Hendersonville 
Hertford County 
Hoke County 
Hyde County 
Iredell County 
Mooresville 
Statesville 
Jackson County 
Johnston County 
Jones County 
Lee County 
Lenoir County 
Kinston 
Lincoln County 
Lincolnton 
Macon County 
Martin County 
McDowell Co.-Marion Unit 


Mecklenburg-Charlotte Unit 
Mecklenburg College 
Montgomery County 
Moore County 
Pinehurst 
West Southern Pines 
Nash County 
Rocky Mount 
New Hanover County 
Northampton County 
Onslow County 
Orange County 
Chapel Hill 
Pamlico County 
Pasquotank County 
Elizabeth City 
Elizabeth City State College 
Pender County 
Perquimans County 
Person County 
Pitt County 
Greenville 
Polk Co.-Tryon Unit 
Randolph Co.-Asheboro Unit 
Richmond County 
Hamlet 


Rockington 
Morrison Training School 


Robeson County 
Fairmont 
Lumberton 
Maxton 
Red Springs 
Saint Pauls 

Rockingham County 
Leaksville 
Reidsville 
Madison-Mayodan 

Rowan County 
Salisbury 
Livingston College 

Rutherford County 

Sampson County 
Clinton 

Scotland County 
Laurinburg 

Stanly Co.-Albemarle Unit 

Stokes County 


83 
22 
161 
106 
280 


227 
60 
378 


109 
24 
95 
64 
14 
52 
92 
72 
95 

122 

279 

114 


239 
36 
46 

141 
10 


25 
144 
83 
30 
60 
18 


41 


154 
58 
75 

149 

100 
31 


152 
15 
664 


54 
66 


26 


199 
119 


194 
180 
91 


72 
46 


41 


33 
60 


97 
47 
93 


242 
69 


14 
51 
57 
44 
26 


105 
44 
56 
32 
31 
35 


43 
31 
60 
25 


98 
52 


59 
148 
49 


81 
57 


57 
24 


144 


14 
146 


30 
60 
18 


41 


156 
59 
76 

154 

101 
31 


148 
15 
711 


50 
68 
12 
27 
200 
119 
189 
183 
90 
73 
46 
32 
33 
60 
13 
103 
47 
94 
249 
71 
16 
53 
59 
44 
26 
21 
105 
44 
56 
31 
31 
35 
44 
31 
58 
25 
96 
48 
15 
62 
149 
49 
75 
56 
58 


ow 


94% 
100% 
100% 

97% 

99% 


100% 
40% 
92% 


92% 
100% 
100% 

91% 
100% 
100% 

90% 

96% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


86% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


56% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


97% 
100% 
100% 


93% 
100% 


75% 
100% 


100% 
100% 

97% 
100% 

99% 
100% 
100% 

78% 
100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
99% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
97% 
100% 
98% 
92% 


100% 


100% 
100% 
93% 
99% 
100% 
21% 


104 
56 
71 

152 
97 


105 


710 


48 


68 
12 
27 


192 
88 


192 
181 
90 


65 
46 


27 


33 
60 


100 
47 
94 


242 
71 


53 


59 
43 
26 


101 
44 
56 
31 
31 
34 


44 


oi 


48 
24 


88 
44 


61 
147 


53 
5 


33% 
17% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


55% 
100% 
93% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 


68% 
97% 
100% 
100% 
97% 
3% 


93% 
21% 
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_ Surry Co.-Elkin-Mt. Airy Unit 31 23 74% 24 15% 


Transylvania County 7 i 100% 3 43% 
Tyrrell County 24 21 88% 21 88% 
Union County 58 54 938% 46 19% 
Monroe 32 32 100% 32 100% 
Vance County-Henderson Unit 148 152 100% 148 100% 
Wake County 259 264 100% 263 100% 
Raleigh 190 193 100% 190 100% 
Saint Augustine’s College 1 1 
Shaw University 16 1 
State School for Blind & Deaf 8 
State Department of Pub. 
Instruction . 14 
At Large 2 2 
Warren County 135 137 100% 67 50% 
Washington County 66 59 89% 41 62% 
Watauga County 3 
Wayne County 140 149 100% 149 100% 
Goldsboro 115 129 100% 125 100% 
Fremont 5 5 100% 
O’Berry School Unit 29 
Wilkes County 29 29 100% 28 99% 
Wilson County 79 75 95% 2 34% 
Wilson 120 120 100% 119 99% 
Elm City 38 38 100% 38 100% 
Yadkin County 15 15 100% 15 100% 
Yancey County 2 





AUDIT REPORT 


August 31, 1963 


Finances of the North Carolina Teachers Association have been 
audited by Nathan T. Garrett, Certified Public Accountant, 213144 W 
Main Street, Durham, N, C, Details of the audit follow: 


Exhibit I 
ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cash— 
Cash in checking account .......... $ 9,335.86 
Cash in savings accounts— 
Mechanics 
& Farmers Bank ....$4,053.44 
Mutual Savings 
& Loan “Assn. .......- 1,704.24 
Raleigh Savings 
& Loan Assn. ........ 1,849.75 7,607.43 16,943.29 
Receivables— 
Net due from rental agent 
TO) AUGUST KEMES® ..1-2...2202-cescensc0 $ 287.70 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 3 
duemitos bamikuerror: 2.2.20). $ 171.92 459.62 17,402.91 


Investments at Cost - 
. S. Government Bond  ................ $ 1,000.00 
Mutual Savings & Loan 5; 
Association certificates —............ 
Raleigh Savings & Loan 
Association certificates .............. 3 


8,000.00 
2,000.00 11,000.00 


Property Assets at Cost (Note A) 
Furniture and equipment _............. 


$ 18,357.55 
Headquarters land and building _.. 


55,000.00 73,357.55 


Total Assets $101,760.46 


LIABILITIES AND MEMBERS’ EQUITY 


Liabilities — Current 
Accounts Payable (Note B) ........ $ 332.84 
Members’ Eauity 
Reserve for building 
and equipment (Note A) -....... 
Unrestricted equity 
(Exhibit II) (Also, Note A) 


$ 73,357.55 
28,070.07 101,427.62 


Balance at August 31, 1963—Per Exhibit I ........ $ 73,357.55 $ 28,070.07 


Exhibit III 
Comparative Statement of Actual and Budgeted Cash Receipts and 
Cash Expenditures for the year ended August 31, 1963 
Actual 
Over Or 
y+ Under 
Actual Budgeted Budget 





Cash Receipts: 
Dues—Active and 


retired members . $ 95,870.00 $ 88,000.00 $ 7,870.00 











Dues—Students ....... 500.00 250.00 250.00 
Placement Bureau 73.00 200.00 7 127.00 
Advertising—Teacher’s 2,332.06 1,500.00 832.06 
N.E.A. receipts (Schedule A-1) 2,604.45 1,000.00 1,604.45 
Building rent—gross ........-.......-.-... 7,270.50 5,000.00 2,270.50 
Other receipts (Schedule (Neo) eee 1,196.13 1,196.18 
otal! sauces Sees anor eredsee .. $109,846.14 $ 95,950.00 $ 13,896.14 
Cash Expenditures (Excluding 
Purchase of Office Equipment) 
Elected officers — Honorariums 
& expenses (Schedule A-3) —..... $ 2,939.21 $ 2,500.00 $ 439.21 
Salaries & travel expense 
(Schedule (98-4) 22. nese 33,172.99 32,550.00 1,222.99 
Association office expense 
(ScheduleW B25) yee ee 4,491.29 1,500.00 2,991.29 


Administration: 
General (Schedule B-6) ........... 
Publication of Teacher’s Record 
Publication of Newsletter ........ 


6,274.96 5,050.00 1,224.96 
9,168.72 6,000.00 3,168.72 
2,506.47 3,000.00 7 498.53 


District meetings (Schedule ©-7) 7,258.08 8,000.00 + 741.92 
Annual Convention—net 

((Scheduleyi@ 23) cceer-e sree 2,556.46 1,500.00 1,056.46, 
N.C.T.A.-N.E.A. 

Leadership Conference ............ 1,055.43 750.00 305.43 
Delegates to N.H.A. 

Gonvemtion) fsessmesecsteestsecereesee 4,520.96 5,000.00 7 479.04 
Special meetings and 

conferences (Schedule C-9) .... 658.42 658.42 
Headquarters building 

(Schedule D-10) 2 e....0...22.. 6,744.73 5,750.00 994.73 

Committees (Schedule D-11) ...... 5,554.00 4,250.00 1,304.00 


Credit Union (Schedule D-12) .. 964.64 964.64 
Association of Classroom ; 





Teachers—-promotion — .......--2.-.... 5,520.57 6,087.50 + 516.93 
Divisions (Schedule E-13) ............ 7,155.87 10,845.00 + 8,689.63 
Gifts and memberships 

(Scliediilleteett=1'A)) ieee sceree esters 3,600.00 3,375.00 225.00 
Hammocks Beach appropriation .... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Other expenditures 

(Sele dille tei 05)) eee eteeeerenees ee teeeees 1,053.85 3,205.36 2,151.51 

HE Gey] Beene ene tee ee eee Bes $108,796.15 $102,312.86 $ 6,483.29 





The excess of cash receipts over 

eash expenditures (Excluding Pur- 

chase of Office Equipment) — 

Deficit forecast in budget ........... $ 1,049.99 $76,862.86 $ 17,412.85 
Deduct, Purchase of 





Office Equipment ..... Greece ees: 6,438.33 6,438.33 
Amount by which total Cash 

Expenditures exceeded total 

Gash DReceip tsi xcr. cee $ 5,388.34 $ 6,362.86 $ 974.52 
Add, Cash Balance at 

PATIOS tie 1 dinpeel OOM i cesexespue sceacaseecoeseercae 22,331.63 
Cash Balance at August 31, 1963 


To errs Eos 1 Te ear nee ee een $ 16,943.29 


Exhibit IV 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Cash Expenditures for 
Three Years ended August 31, 1963, 1962 & 1961 


Year Ended August 31, 























Total Liabilities 1963 1962 1961 
and Members’ Equity ..........-..-.---.. $101,760.46 
ed Cash Receipts: 
Membership | dest i.2-cs-ee-- $ 95,870.00 $ 91,940.00 $ 85,555.50 
Exhibit II Student N.C.T.A. dues .- 500.00 415.00 229.00 
Una sess i 73.00 97.00 97.00 
Statement of changes in Members Equity een pay pre? NB ae a 2604.45 1,098.95 Danie 
for the year ended August 31, 1963 Peer : Tesehereenecord @ ae . : | 
oak 7 ead Advertising & subscriptions -..... 2,336.56 2; 047. .07 1,899.90 
Bat oe Hanis £ Rent — gross a 7,270.50 6,430.00 
quipment quity Other receipts 1,191.63 1,763.13 1,286.73 
Balance at August 31, 1962 eee $ 66,919.22 $ 33,386.15 Fate ee oe ee ; _ $109,846.14 $103,785.45 $ 89,634.85 
Add, Equipment purchases during the year ...... 6,438.33 eee _ 
Net increase in the amount due , 
‘ oe Cash Expenditures: ; “ . 
Reet noe oMeckenios bee aa Elected officers—honorarium ........ $ 2,000.00 $ 1,600.00 $ neon 
: —-office expense ... 939.21 1,223.03 885.8 
paar: BAC og re a i ee a2 ae cee ge a a wacewisede ¢ 3 22, 24,267.23 
PTO Cn GI secs eee ete nea eacee sear $ 73,357.55 $ 33,791.25 Travel ---.--.-.--------- 7 aut ge 166d op 
Deduct, Amount by which total cash Office expense ..........-- Seabee: get 1 se 
expenditures, exceeded total cash receipts Committee expense ..............--.. ee ate ue 
for the year ended August 31, 1962 — District meetings ...........-..-------.---.--- 7,010.33 17.55 
Per Exhibit II 5,388.34 Annual Convention-—net “cost ere 39.69 
tra heNT arefe Sil, GVA 5 fee ae £ Divisions, departments and sections 5.9 2,883.78 39.53 
Accounts payable at August 31, 1963 .......... 332.84 say ec See Ba see 
7 " - r ox 
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N.E.A. Convention delegates ....... 4,520.96 5,280.00 3,200.00 
Administration 5,274.96 2,826.74 3,484.73 
Publications 2 11,675.19 11,103.07 9,370.15 
Gifts and memberships 3,600.00 3,350.00 3,350.00 
Legal counsel .................. 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Headquarters building af 6,744.73 9,691.39 *2 847.89 
Hammocks Beach appropriation bP 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Other conferences and meetings -. 1,713.85 2,504.39 
Credit; Union” 222..-2- es eee 964.64 1,218.71 
Koontz) campaign ese 881.93 
Bad checks : ih 338.87 241.00 
Bank Verrorl eee ee eee 171.92 
Miscellaneous . 176.00 291.57 
New equipment See 6,438.33 2,814.02 1,024.07 
Transfer to savings” Be 6 eee eee 906.93 
1959-1960 account payable 

Rental agenti. 2a. ss. eee 4,762.14 





MD oe Bvt oe ee 


$115,234.48 $100,585.51 $ 88,571.99 





Net Cash Receipts (Deficit) -......... $ + 5,388.34 $ 3,199.94 $ 1,062.86 








*1 The 1963 bad checks amounting to $81.00 have been deducted from 
the related income accounts. 
*2 The 1961 amount is reported net after collections. 


Schedule A 
Supporting Schedules to the comparative statement of actual and bud- 


gzeted cash receipts and cash expenditures for the year ended August 
31, 1963 





Actual 
Over Or 
+ Under 
Actual Budgeted Budget 
N.E.A. Receipts — 1 
Mieldl Servicer eseecceree sess eseeaneeereeeees $ 1,000.00 $ 1,000.0 0 
Membership rebate 
(10,303 at $.07 each) 721.21 721.21 
Teacher’s Record subsidy 440.00 440.00 
Leadership Conference 
promotion (4% of cost) ~........--- 443.24 443.24 


Tote eercecectecessreereree sneeencertentaneraene $ 2,604.45 $ 1,000.00 $ 1,604.45 





Other Receipts — 2 
























Subscriptions to Teacher’s Record ....$ 4.50 $ 4.50 
Refunds from retirement 
insurance policies 265.87 265.87 
Interest income ......... 605.02 605.02 
Sale of list of N.C.T.A. ae i 50.00 50.00 
Leadership Conference — Reservations 
and non-member costs. ......-.....--2-.--- 128.50 128.50 
Refunds of expenditures of 
celal) ope o AiKeeNy | eet eeeeneececeenerererecee er 112.24 112.24 
Void checks of the prior Var ve 30.00 30.00 
MM otal Wescseceeeceeree eae erence waseaees $ 1,196.13 $ 1,196.13 
Elected Officers — Honorarium and Expenses — 3 
Honorarium: 
Peeaident Jeena . $ 500.00 $ 500.00 $ 
Vice President .... 200.00 200.00 
Recording Secretary 300.00 300.00 
Budget Director 400.00 400.00 
TPEASUITETY ese memresers seen cae ee cements 600.00 €00.00 
Expenses: 
Pacaidentis office expense .............- 939.21 500.00 439.21 
Vice President’s office expense -.. 200.00 7 200.00 
Treasurer’s office expense ............ 600.00 7 600.00 
Recording Secretary’s supplies .... 300.00 + 300.00 
WIN theyll esee- eevee sons see neces eon ae $ 2,939.21 $ 2,500.00 $ 439.21 
Schedule B 
Salaries and Travel Expense — 4 
Actual 
Over Or 
+ Under 
Actual Budgeted Budget 
Executive Secretary—Salary ............- $ 10,500.00 $ 10,500.00 $ 
Baccutive Secretary—Travel ............ 2,516.84 1,500.00 1,016.84 
Executive Secretary, 
iGlaseraor Teachers—Salary ............ 5,799.45 5,800.00 it .55 
Executive Secretary, 
iGiasaxcor Teachers—Travel ...... . 956.78 750.00 206.78 
Secretary-Bookkeeper 3,999.96 4,000.00 + -04 
Secretary-Stenographer 3,399.96 3,400.00 7 -04 
Secretary-Stenographer % 8,600.00 3,600.00 
Seeretary-Clerk Typist 3,000.00 3,000.00 





sens consuues daseeestopessssenvasseseesest $ 33,772.99 $ 32,550.00 $ 1,222.99 








Total 
Association Office Expense — 5 
Stationery and supplies $ 1,594.12 (Budget 
Postage Seee aie ssatyBeaccates 1,007.11 figure 
Mele p Hori © Tessecceseee soe sece conse eees ses cers eraceeraan 1,424.44 not 
Equipment repair and maintenance 413.30 detailed) 
Books and pamphlets .......................... 52.32 





Total ..... seaedaatac ees senende $ 4,491.29 $ 1,500.00 $ 2,991.29 
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Administration—General — 6 






































Retirement Bund! ieesesceeeres eee $ 1,151.40 $ 2,000.00 $ f 848.60 
Social Security “Tax sa-ncc.tee ee 837.92 700.00 137.92 
State and Federal Employment 
Security’ “Taxc iosns ace 406.66 450.00 7 43:34 
Return of retirement 
policy premiums | 22202. 714.77 714.77 
Service pins for retired teachers 742.40 742.40 
Safe deposit box rental 6.60 6.60 
Legal counsel ............ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Adit eee ete 360.00 473.00 ¥ 113.00 
Special accounting services 71.00 71.00 
Bond! (05. ece oo eee 127.00 + 127.00 
Social PAttaing: ieee 272.50 300.00 Tee o0) 
Flowers and condolences . 73.89 73.89 
P UGCA OSs Pelee resescs cape sae tee ee 17.35 17.35 
Special printing — 
minutes and pamphlets —.................. 503.85 503.85 
Bank service charges 
and ichecks printin Ses eee 27.48 27.48 
Cash, “variance” 20h see eee 1.24 7.24 
Special travel for job candidate 
fromsp Michigan eee eee 50.00 50.00 
Intangibles tax on bank balances .... 31.90 31.90 
Total’ -22ii2t eee ee $ 6,274.96 $ 5,050.00 $ 1,224.96 
Schedule C 
Actual 
Over Or 
+ Under 
Actual _ Budgeted Budget 
District Meetings — 7 
Southeastern _....... 5 . $ 806.22 
Coastal Plain 814.79 
Northwestern 1,440.46 (Budget 
East Piedmont 836.66 figure 
Piedmont _............. 852.88 not 
North Central 959.65 detailed) 
Western _............ 701.07 
Southwestern 846.85 
Total’) hicdcat.ce cee $ 17,258.08 $ 8,000.00 + 741.92 
Annual Convention Expense—Net — 8 
Guest (‘Speaker \.i..cccsctccce ee $ 200.00 
Programs, badges and supplies : 1,153.71 
Coliseum rental 1,001.87 
Chair rental 180.25 
Convention manager — 
honorarium and expense ................ 308.50 (Budget 
Clerical and other services .. 533.90 figure 
‘Telephone we een 19.70 not 
Photographs .......... 25.00 detailed) 
Entertainment and 88.72 
Flowers?) 5. sie) inne 94,25 
Musi¢g ves. s cae 75.00 
Banquet, Meals 2222cicccscssssesees 1,094.38 
Travel and local transportation 206.68 
Total Expenditures ................ $ 4,981.96 
Deduct, Cash Received: 
Exhibit Space! sees -1,500.00 
Banquet Tickets Sold - 925.50 








Net Convention Expense 


-- $ 2,556.46 $ 1,500.09 $ 1,056.46 





Special Meetings and Conferences 























—9 

District Presidents Meeting ........... $ 186.25 $ $ 136.25 
N.C.A.T.E. Meeting Fs 43.12 43.12 
N.E.A. Salary School . 101.00 101.00 
N.C.O.S.T.A. 3 135.14 135.14 
AUT AGring Dallas ya sen a anne 242.91 242.91 
Total” 2.30 te, = ne ee $ 658.42 $ $ 658.42 
Schedule D 

Actual 

Over Or 

~ Under 

Actual Budgeted Budget 

Headquarters Building Expense — 10 
City and County property taxes ........ $ 887.69 $ 900.00 $ F 12.8% 
Insurance ieee ee as 184.13 2,000.00 + 1,815.87 
New plans ... 30.00 30.00 
Janitorial service 1,178.61 1,500.00 7 321.39 
Repairs, (22s sees 1,318.01 1,000.00 318.01 
Rent collection fees -. 333.57 350.00 + 16.43 
Heatamlich tym water ieccncec-cctrceensenteereere: 2,812.72 2,812,72 
Totaly cisccciveitestate tae eae $ 6,744.73 $ 5,750.00 $ 994.73 
Committee Expenses — 11 
Executive Committee 

and Board of Directors .................... $ 1,814.53 $ 900.00 $ 914.58 
Becislativeccee reece Ae 48.02 400.00 + 351.98 
INomins ting 9 eie.ceecereer teers 213.81 200.00 13.81 
Election and Canvassing 384.50 200.00 184.50 
Resolutions escteeeesenes 327.80 150.00 177.80 
Budget and Finance .... 704.05 500.00 204.05 
N.H.A. Co-ordinating 0.0.0.0... 169.20 800.00 7 630.80 
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Committee Publication Fund 499.68 
Special Committees 
(Budget figure not detailed) -...... 
BE BAR SOS tess eee st eet atta. 368.40 
DPRE Gc Rroh aieeeee ae tereacee 338.24 
Hammocks promotion 214.34 
Constitution, —..-.2.-.:..-. 342.46 
iiaso nee ee eee ee 69.13 
Leaflets for Local Units 21.03 
FEY TCI ems eee cca ene 28.80 
“Paying Professional Dues” ............ 10.00 


Total 


600.00 
500.00 


+ 100.32 


7 500.00 
368.40 
338.24 
214.34 
342.46 

69.13 
21.03 
28.80 
10.00 


desctoteatatooupceapasees atetaxsStsensse $ 5,554.00 $ 4,250.00 $ 1,304.00 








Credit Union Expense — 12 



















































Board meetings—travel ao 617.97 $ 617.97 
Postage, supplies and promotion 211.67 211.67 
Honorarium to manager 125.00 125.00 
RS CRIELE Va. © 10 Cl eters ote Slee cence connotes 10.00 10.00 
NTs ek ener Ser csce caat anon crc naemsr anes $ 964.64 $ $ 964.64 
Schedule E 
Actual 
Under 
Budget 
Actual Budgeted Except § 
Divisions Expenses — 13 
Classroom Teachers: 
Elementary Education—promotion $ 265.59 $ 300.00 $ 34.41 
AED TE NAGA Ts eterna ccoescemnanerese-cceeraceescesneesa= 31.97 300.00 268.03 
Grammar Grade ...... 75.00 300.00 225.00 
Secondary Education 200.00 200.00 
Arter bist FAN ere tata cact ancy ase 400.00 400.00 
Foreign Language - 20.30 100.00 79.70 
Math and Science 69.80 250.00 180.20 
Retired Teachers 50.00 50.00 
Social Science .......... 50.40 250.00 199.60 
Exceptional Children ...........-..-...-.-- 40.00 50.00 10.00 
Son DU) eal meen cave recent cateepes on asee<ncsae=cs $ 953.06 $ 2,200.00 $ 1,246.94 
Specialized Education: 
STS TORTI LGM reece cote cecusesecenseor att sas 184.35 $ 350.00 $ 165.65 
Home Economies ......-.....- 137.54 200.00 62.46 
Vocational Agriculture 198.48 300.00 101.52 
Industrial Edueation — 

Administration & promotion ...... 157.24 300.00 142.76 
Industrial Education Secretaries 100.00 100.00 
Business Education 399.24 400.00 -76 
Music Teachers 375.25 375.00 7 225. 
Art Teachers .... ee 23.25 285.00 261.75 
Health & Physical Education — 

Administration & promotion 350.00 350.00 
Health & Physical Education — 

Mriver  tVAINIDS) A -2-----1--------22----2 200.00 200.00 
Librarians .-......--- 186.16 310.00 123.84 
Guidance _ ........-. 92.40 225.00 132.60 
Audio Visual Aids .. 139.14 150.00 10.86 
Extension Education 150.00 150.00 
Bible) Weachers” <2-.-.c-----:e<00-2----c0~-2--7=0-~ 25.00 25.00 

RS Uy = GO ber tae eee cytes atecesnenese=2necore==n cance $ 1,893.05 $ 38,720.00 $ 1,826.95 

Administrators and Supervisors: 
Promotion .$ 743.22 $ 750.00 $ 6.78 
SEDEEVISOLS: | oecscecspccenteae-- + 350.00 350.00 
Principals — promotion 332.48 350.00 17.52 
High School Principals .... é 426.12 725.00 298.88 
Elementary Principals ... shores 288.70 300.00 11.30 
Junior High School Principals .... 63.42 250.00 186.58 
SUT = CO GE Nameetee tee ay -xenesnecers ext aeceeccataceas $ 2,208.94 $ 2,725.00 $ 521.06 
Higher Education: 
iPitayaeQeqitevels ccorpenapeoeen ere eae $ 207.10 $ 300.00 $ 92.90 
College instructors 300.30 400.00 99.70 
INE Bee ACM ULICGILLS poses cate scereeereeseeenes ee 1,597.92 1,500.00 + 97.92 








Sub-total 


Grand Total 7,155.37 $ 


2,105.32 $ 2,200.00 $ 


10,845.00 


94.68 


$ 3,689.63 








Actual 


Gifts and Memberships — 14 
N.A.A.C.P. Education 











Ande Derense LUN Gy seccseeennasecrescper= sere $ 1,800.00 $ 
N.A.A.C.P. State Conference 500.00 
Southern Regional Conference 500.00 
Oxford “Orphanage © so feeccecceeceeeneesapene=ee 500.00 
Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History ................ 25.00 
American Teachers Association 25.00 
INE Ee AAS CRI ATION oo seccncescssreteeerattetec ase 25.00 


N.E.A. Association of 


for OCTOBER, 


Budgeted 


1,800.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


Schedule F 


Actual 
Over Or 
~ Under 

Budget 
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Staten Presidents) ceatcceuseatcaneecoears 25.00 25.00 
N.E.A. Association of 

State Executive Secretaries —......... 200.00 200.00 

TOGA eecccesesve-svesseccceovesoucaacecewren $ 3,600.00 $ 3,375.00 $ 225.00 

Other Expenditures — 15 

E. D. Koontz campaign ..... Seo S 881.93 $ $ 881.93 

Bankgeercor eet > 171.92 171.92 

Building Pund= 8 710.00 + 710.00 

Contingency Reserve 1,495.36 1,495.36 


Emergency hand ees 


t 
1,000.00 71,000.00 





1.053.85 $ 3,205.36 $ 7 2,151.51 








THE DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATORS 
AND SUPERVISORS 
Announces Its 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
or 


Principals and Supervisors 
West Charlotte Senior High School 
Charlotte, N. C. November 13-14, 1963 
For room reservation write: C. L. Blake, Principal 
West Charlotte High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
Announced by: E. M. Holley, Chairman 
Division of Administrators and Supervisors 





TENDER LOVING CARE 


Tender loving care is as indispensable a part of treat- 
ment at the March of Dimes Arthritis Center at La Ra- 
bida Sanitarium, Chicago, as are medicine, surgery or 
physical therapy. Above, Lucille Fitts, physical therapist, 


comforts Patricia A. Courtney, 34% (left) and Bernice 
Culberson, 216, before the children perform special ex- 
ercises for arthritics. March of Dimes programs assist 


11 million Americans afflicted by arthritis diseases. 


lo 
~{ 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
CAPSULED VIEWPOINTS 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie. Indiana 
July 7-19, 1963 


by Grace M. Whitted, first 
grade teacher at Jordan Sellars 
School, Burlington, N. C. 


When Thelma H. Gray penned 
“My Impressions as a New- 
Comer at the Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference” in the 
October, 1962 Record, the pur- 
pose of the conference was fully 
stated. To avoid repetition, I 
shall quote from some of the 
highlights of the Conference. 


Muncie Evening Press 
Muncie. Indiana 


“.. This week, Muncie resi- 
dents are welcoming nearly 400 
educators from all parts of the 
United States as the Twentieth 
Classroom Teachers National 
Conference convenes at Ball 
State Teachers College. 





“A division of the National 
Education Association, the twel- 
ve-day Conference will provide 
Muncie with ample opportunity 
to display Hoosier hospitality 
to the visitors and at the same 
time to glean the latest work- 
able ideas in the best way to 
teach our children... Welcome, 
teachers, and may your stay 
here be a memorable one.” 


HERITAGE AND HOPES 


elt ISsROULe NODeRthnateyou 
find our Hoosier hospitality as 
warm as July weather, the fa- 
cilities adequate, the progress 
stimulating, and the total con- 
ference rewarding. Welcome to 
Ball State Teachers College.” 


Richard W. Burkhardt, 
Vice President for Instruc- 
tional Affairs and Dean of 
Faculties, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 


THE DRIVE FOR 
PROFESSIONAL AUTONOMY 


“|. Perhaps the distinguish- 
ing mark of any recognized pro- 
fession is that it is self-manag- 
ing. It sets standards of selec- 
tion, preparation, and licensure 
to assure competence of those 
admitted to membership and 
practice — and sees to it that 
these standards are enforced. 
It defines ethical conduct and 
standards of professional prac- 
tice — and sees to it that these 
are enforced. It sets standards 
to assure proper working condi- 
tions for members — and sees 
to it that these are observed. . . 


“The hardest single concept 
for teachers to accept, or at least 
to accept and activate, is that 
any professional person has an 
indivisible and _ indispensable 
dual role: the role of a practi- 
tioner and the role of a sensi- 
tive and responsible member of 
his professional group. To per- 
form the first is appealing and 
satisfying; the second is tough 
and often disheartening. The 


F10C a IyYR an <O Ne ag * a . * 
Pictured here are school teachers from North Carolina who were among 400 from all 59 states taking part in the 


Twentieth Annual Department of Classroom Teachers Conference on the campus of Ball State Teachers College in 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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second role, many of us would 
prefer not to exercise or would 
just as soon leave it to others 
to execute.” 


T. M. Stinnett, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for 
Professional Development 
and Welfare, NEA 


TEACHING FOR LEARNING 


“If learning is to proceed 
from the known to the un- 
known, then the teacher must 
be aware of the general back- 
ground of experience the learn- 
er brings to the situation—un- 
less memorization and conform- 
ity are all that is sought. What 
will interest or motivate him de- 
pends on what has interested 
or motivated him in the past. 
He brings his total past to the 
school and he cannot avoid its 
consequences. It will inevitab- 
ly determine whether he will or 
can respond to the education 
opportunities offered him...” 


Leslie J. Mauth, Chairman 
Department of Education, 
Psychology and Special 
Education, BSTC 


THE FUTURE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN FROM LOW 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 


Today, with the increase in 
automation and other labor-savy- 
ing processes, every local com- 
munity feels confronted by the 
prospect of an increasingly lar- 
ge, permanent group of unem- 
ployed workers, who with their 
families seem destined to con- 
stitute a demoralized and com- 
pletely dependent drain on the 
nation. At the same time, how- 
ever, scores of American com- 
munities need many more teach- 
ers. We can get these teachers 
from the next generation of 
children of low socio-economic 
levels, if we train them more 
effectively ... We have millions 
of children who are hungry not 
only for food, but for a chance, 
a better house, better education, 


for OCTOBER, 


NINETEEN 


better place in their communi- 
ties.” 


Allison Davis 
Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


DROP-OUT FROM SCHOOL, 
DROP-OUT IN SCHOOL 
DROP-OUT—PERIOD 


“ .. The first kind is the stu- 
dent whose interest is dampened 
by early conditioning to the 
fact he has no ability, He devel- 
ops into a drop-out mentally,, 
before junior high. Second, are 
drop-outs who leave school at 
age sixteen. The third kind 
are the ones who remain in 
school physically until they 
graduate, but mentally have left 
the classroom. The fourth and 
most important kind of drop- 
out is the parent, teacher, and 
adult who, after receiving his 
formal education doesn’t seek 
further education, development, 
ideas, or fulfillment of his aspi- 
rations. This is the least excus- 
able group.” 


P. F. Ayers, Executive 
Secretary, Council of 
Southern Mountains, Ine. 
Berea, Kentucky 


THE GOLDEN KEY 


“As teachers we find happi- 
ness in many ways. For you it 
may be the hours spent in plan- 
ning lessons for each day—the 
utilization of new ideas. For 
another it may be a letter or a 
phone call from a former stu- 
dent. For another it may be 
the in-service training gained 
through serving on a curriculum 
committee. For still another it 
may be the student comment, 
“TI like your dress.” For all of 
us it is the shining face of a 
child—radiant and happy. 
Knowing that his achievement 
is our achievement. His suc- 
cess is our success. His happi- 
ness is our happiness...” 


Hazel Blanchard 
President, NEA, 1962-1963 


To attend and participate in 
the conference was a_whole- 
some, gratifying, and profitable 
experience for me; the memory 
of the Hoosier hospitality, the 
relaxed, friendly, and workable 
atmosphere, the clinics and 
workshops, coffee breaks and 
mixers, tours, and margins of 
difference, will linger on and 
on. 





ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBERS 

All schools and/or local units which were 100% for Na- 
tional, State, and local dues for 1962-1963, please notify your 
Field Representative to receive your 100% NCTA certifi- 


cates. 


To receive 100% National, State and local NCTA cer- 


tificates for 1963-1964, please follow the same procedure. 
To receive 100% NEA certificates, write 
The Division of Records, NEA 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 20036 
To be included in the 100% ATA Honor Roll, all schools 
and/or local units that are 100% ATA should notify: 
Dr. J. T. Brooks, Executive Secretary 
American Teachers Association 
145 Ashby Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 14, Georgia 30314 





TEACHERS! 


P. O. Box 3452 _ 


SELL PART TIME 


Life, Accident and Health Insurance—Part Time. 
Immediate Commissions. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
RIDDICK REVELL, General Agent Chesapeak Life Insurance Co. 
Fayetteville, N. C. — 


Phone: 485-2745 





SIXTY-THREE 


SCIENCE CONTRIBUTED TO 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 14) 
3) Have the students take 
notes as the story is told. 

4) Conclude by having a stu- 
dent retell the story from his notes. 

5) Repeat this procedure re- 
gularly. 

Objective: Improvement of Oral Inter- 
pretation and Understanding of the 
Written Page. 

Problem: There is a growing inability of 
students to grasp the meaning of the 
written page and to give oral inter- 
pretation of what is read. 

Procedure: 1) Select a story, section or 
paragraph which is part of a new as- 
signment or unit. 

2) Allow a specific interval of 
time for silent reading and study of the 
selection. 

3) With their books closed, have 
each pupil rewrite the content of the 
section in his own words. 

4) Prepare a list of questions 
from the selection which are to be an- 
swered orally or written. 

5) Repeat the procedure regu- 
larly. 


Science for science sake? Possibly. Science for 
general education sake? Indeed! Science teachers 
can make it so. 


NCOSTA CONVENES IN VIRGINIA 
(Continued from Page 20) 

Of interest to High School and College students 
is a series of publications entitled “Speaking of 
People.” The first in this series accents young 
Negroes in skilled and professional work through- 
out the country. Forthcoming publications will 
present every level of employment in an effort 
to reach students of varying capacities and in- 
terests. 

Write to the National Urban League, 14 East 
48 Street, New York 17, New York for addition- 
al information. 

1964 Conference in Tennessee 

The National Teacher Examination and the 
up-grading of teachers were still topics of con- 
cern during the Saturday morning workshop and 
afternoon business meeting. Other main topics 
of discussion were “The Problem of Drop-Outs.”’ 
and “The Intergration of Professional Organiza- 
tions.”’ Concerning the latter, a Laison Committee 
was appointed and given the task of drafting 
guidelines for proposed integration, and of es- 
tablishing communication between the segregat- 
ed associations. Members of the committee are: 
Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Chairman (Virginia) ; Dr. 
Charles “A’”’ Lyons (North Carolina), Dr. Vernon 
McDaniels (Texas), Dr. T. E. Patterson (Arkan- 
sas), and Mr. D. E. Byrd (Louisiana). Dr. G. 
L. Porter, President of NCOSTA, will serve in 
an ex-officio capacity. 

The Council adjourned their week-end con- 
ference weighted with new responsibilities, yet 
anxious for the coming year of work, and their 
1964 Conference in Tennessee. 





The Last Word 


They call me among other things—Coordi- 
nator of Publications, Public Relations, and Re- 
search. A prestigious title, indeed! The key word, 
however, of multi-syllable deception, is coordina- 
tor. It implies material on hand; material, alas! 
which you must supply. 

With sophomoric optimism and genuine interest 
I invite you—elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers, to share your thoughts on a multitude 
of subjects: textbook censureship, academic 
freedom (should Communists be barred or allow- 
ed to speak on State College campuses ?), curricu- 
lum—ought it to include courses in the Philoso- 
phy of Communism? 

Now that you’ve read Conant’s book Eduea- 
tion of American Teachers, and Koerner’s strong 
article on “How Not to Teach Teachers” (Atlan- 
tic Monthly, February, 1963), what do you think 
of their indictment of teacher education? 

What’s your opinion of ungraded classes, the 
tri-mester school year for college students, team 
teaching? Share your classroom humor, frustra- 





tions, innovations; scholars, share your research 
findings. 

I welcome criticisms, recommendations, sug- 
gestions — and an occasional vote of confidence. 
I pass to you, however, only invitations to con- 
tribute, not guarantees of publications. 

Orchids to this month’s contributors! and a 
bouquet of thanks for allowing me the last word. 

Barbara J. Hankins 

Deadline for all contributions is the first of 
each publishing month. 

NESE SEER ERE ERS ST Fa TRE EEN RE PETES SESS 
THE DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATORS 
AND SUPERVISORS 
Announces Its 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
for 
Principals and Supervisors 
West Charlotte Senior High School 
Charlotte, N. C. November 13-14, 1963 
For room reservation write: C. L. Blake, Principal 
West Charlotte High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
Announced by: E. M. Holley, Chairman 
Division of Administrators and Supervisors 
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NAO 


COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


2S 





When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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